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PREFACE. 


I  DO  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  avoided  all  errors  in 
the  following  pages.  That,  in  a  volume  like  the  present, 
containing  such  a  vast  multitude  of  statements  of  fact, 
was  nearly  impossible. 

I  have  been  admonished  by  some  of  my  friends  against 
the  retention  of  certain  expressions  which  occur  with 
regard  to  Science  and  scientific  men,  as  well  as  against 
the  theological  temper  of  some  of  the  early  chapters. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  candid 
person  will  suspect  me  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
Science,  or  of  any  want  of  appreciation  of  its  great 
achievements  and  the  lofty  position  which  it  so  justly 
occupies.  A  scientific  fact  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Truth 
as  a  verse  of  Scripture,  and  every  rightly-constituted 
mind  must  welcome  the  discoveries  of  scientific  men  as 
the  Biblical  student  would  welcome  a  corrected  text  of 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  or  the  recovery  of  the  original 
Ignatian  cpisdes.  It  is  not  Science,  but  scientific  theories 
hastily  formed  and  inconsiderately  promulged,  that  I  ven- 
ture to  rebuke ;  speculation,  it  appears  to  me,  is  hardly 
within  the  sphere  of  Science,  and  when  the  theologian 
or  the  scientist  undertakes  to  go  one  step  beyond  the 
Record,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  we  have  the 
right  to  call  him  back.     In  the  past  the  Theologians  have 
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had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  they  uttered  a  cry  of  indig- 
nation when  they  were  rudely  checked  up  by  Science ;  in 
the  present  day  the  Scientists  appear  to  have  it  very 
much  their  way,  and  some  of  them,  accordingly,  fall  into 
that  overweening  dogmatism  and  those  indiscretions 
which  characterized  the  reign  of  die  Theologians. 

With  regard  to  the  references  to  Chrisdanity  and  the 
Bible  in  some  of  the  earlier  chapters,  I  thought  them  per- 
tinent to  any  discussion  of  the  origin  of  man,  involving,  as 
the  Bible  does,  not  only  a  professed  revelation  on  the 
subject,  but  also  historical  statements  of  great  antiquity. 

There  is  a  certain  want  of  ingenuousness  among  many 
literary  and  scienrific  men  with  regard  to  the  historical 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  is  reprehensible, 
and  for  which  I  have  little  respect.  They  studiously  avoid 
ail  mention  of  these  documents,  when  if  they  had  been 
discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile 
they  would  receive  great  attention,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  the  "Antiquity  of  Man"  ever  recognizes  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  in  existence  ;  and  yet  every  one  is 
perfccdy  conscious  that  the  author  has  it  in  mind,  and  is 
writing  at  it  all  the  time. 

It  is  not  considered  dignified,  nor  exacdy  in  good  taste, 
to  make  such  allusions. 

1  venture  to  violate  this  canon  of  letters.  I  have  said 
in  a  plain  way  whatever  seemed  to  me  to  bear  on  my 
subject, — treating  Moses  as  I  would  treat  Herodotus. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  quesrion  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
.to  ignore,  or  be  indifferent  to,  the  statements  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch; and  Englishmen  and  Americans  do  not  in  fact 
forget  them.     Affectation  in  a  scientific  work  is  specially 
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out  of  place  ;  such  a  work  should  be  characterized  by  the 
most  thorough  candor  and  by  no  suppressed  prejudices. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  very  recent 
origin  of  the  human  race,  the  effect  of  the  evidence 
reaches  farther  than  the  position  of  pre-historic  archeol- 
ogy :  it  bears  upon  Mr.  Darwin's  views ;  for,  if,  as  I  con- 
tend, primeval  man  commenced  his  career  six  or  eight 
thousand  years  ago  in  a  civilized  condition  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  East,  and  there  are  no  human  traces 
behind  these,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  so  lar  as  man  is 
concerned,  is  at  once  negatived.  Even  the  man  of 
Solutre,  in  Eastern  France,  the  cotemporary  of  the  mam- 
moth, and  who,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  occupied  that 
station  only  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  had  apparently 
domesricated  the  horse,  and,  in  the  words  of  M.  Pruner- 
Bey,  "  est  constitu^  homme  dans  toute  la  force  du  terme," 
— with  regard  to  whom  "rien  dans  son  physique  n'indique 
un  rapprochement  avec  les  Simiens,"  Behind  this  hunter 
tribe  who  have  left  their  remains  in  the  sepultures  and 
refuse-heaps  of  this  paleolithic  village,  we  find — nothing; 
in  other  words,  Palajolithic  Man  in  Western  Europe — 
though  not  civilized — was  an  intelligent  savage  like  our 
Esquimaux  or  Red  .Indians  ;  and  neither  Archseology  nor 
Geology  has  detected  any  earlier  human  form.  Such 
a  man — civilized  in  Egypt — uncivilized,  but  employing 
horses,  making  pottery,  executing  such  drawings  as  that 
represented  in  our  frontispiece,  In  Europe— appeared 
abruptly  on  the  scene  a  few  thousand  years  ago,— ten,  if 
you  choose.  As  the  facts  stand,  I  think  Mr.  Darwin  will 
fmd  it  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  from  the  quaternary 
and  tertiary  deposits  a  sufficient  number  of  earlier  human 
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types  and  pithecoid  types,  to  connect  the  man  of  the 
Pyramids  and  the  French  River-Gravels  with  the  brute 
creation. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  great  obligations  I 
have  been  under  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  to 
Prof.  Edmund  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  He 
was  kind  enough  in  the  beginning  to  read  my  manuscript, 
and  to  encourage  me  in  its  publication,  and  he  has  read 
the  proof-sheets  and  corresponded  with  me  as  the  work 
has  been  passing  through  the  press.  To  him  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  important  hints  and  much  valuable 
information,  which  I  have  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
recognized. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Professors  Scheie  de  Vere 
and  Holmes  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  to  W.  H. 
Ruffner,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Virginia,  for  their  kind  help  in  assisting  me  to  read  the 
proof-sheets, 

JAMES  C.  SOUTHALL. 

RicnMONU,  Va.,  March,  1875. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

THE   FIRST   GLIMPSES   OF  THE   HUMAN  KACE. 

The  Thread  of  IlisWiy,— Results  of  Modem  Research.— Chronology.— Probable  Date  of 
Ihe  Beginnings  of  Monumenlal  History. — The  Anliquity  of  Civilizalion. — Egypt,  Baby- 
lon, and  Nineveh  in  the  Earliest  Known  Ages.— The  Deluge.- Was  Ihere  a.  Stone  Age? 
—The  Abrupt  Beginnings  of  Civilisation.— America ;  Early  Discovery  of,— The  Biblical 
Accoiint  of  the  Beginning  of  History. — Similar  to  that  of  the  Monuments. — M.  Oppert 
on  the  Tower  of  Bahel.— Account  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  by  Berosus. — Egyptian 
Art.— Babylonian  Astronomy.— What  has  become  of  the  PalEeoUthic  Races  of  %ypt  and 
Mesopotamia? — The  Negro  Race. — Early  Manifestation  of  Race-Marks. — Language. — 
Tlie  Cave-Men  of  Western  Europe.— No  Older  than  llie  Oriental  Races. 

If  we  trace  back  the  thread  of  human  history,  we  have  Modern 
Europe;  the  Midille  Ages;  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns;  Rome.  We  can 
follow  the  Roman  history  back  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ.  And  before  the  Romans  were  the  Greeks,  We  can  trace  them 
back  through  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Homer.  Solon 
was  about  6qo  b.c.  ;  Lycurgus,  a  kind  of  mythical  form,  about  900  B.C. 
Back  of  that  we  place  the  Trojan  war  (about  izoo  b.c),  the  Lycians, 
the  Lydians,  the  Carians,  etc.;  and  there,  excluding  certain  confused 
ideas  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Etruscan,  and  Phcenician 
history,  our  thread  was  lost, — always  excepting,  of  course,  the  earlier 
Hebrew  clironicles,  written  about  1500  B.C.  But  modern  research  has 
laid  bare  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotaraian  annals,  and  we  know  now 
more,  perhaps,  of  the  daily  life  of  the  old  Meraphian  and  Theban 
monarchies  than  we  do  of  that  of  the  Romans  before  the  Punic  wars. 
Champollion  and  Young,  followed  by  Layard,  Rawlinson,  Oppert, 
Brugsch,  De  Rouge,  Lepsius,  Mariette,  have  found  the  key  to  the 
mysterious  characters  that  were  stamped  on  the  Babylonian  bricks  or 
traced  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The  long-sealed  records  of 
ancient  India,  of  Phcenicla,  of  Palestine,  Persia,  Moab,  have  also  been 
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more  or  less  illustrated  by  arcliEeological  inquiry.  We  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
with  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  Vedas,  and  those  primeval  rovers  of  the 
sea  whose  traces,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  found  even  in  America.  We 
can  almost  lay  our  hands  upon  Mizraim  and  Asshur  and  Nimrod,  as 
they  stand  between  the  Ark  and  the  opening  drama  of  human  history. 
Egyptian  and  Authoritics  diffsT  Bs  to  the  precise  chronology;  but  2700 
Baiiyionian  B.C.  for  Egypt,  and  the  same  date  for  Babylon,  is,  perhaps, 

ronoogi'.  ^^j  j-^j.  £|,Qj^  (.[^g  niark.  A  few  hundred  years  earlier  or 
later  will  not  affect  the  main  fact :  that  human  history  cmnmences  about 
four  thousand  Jive  hundred  or  five  thousand  years  ago  The  Chinese  and 
the  Hindoos  (like  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians)  ciaini  a  much 
greater  antiquity;  but  by  general  consent  it  is  now  allowed  that  the 
Egyptian  annals  go  back  as  far  as  any  others,  if  not  farther.  There  is, 
however,  no  very  great  difference  between  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Arabians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Scyth- 
ians (Turyas),  the  Phcenicians,  Jhe  Chinese,  and  the  Indians.  They  all 
go  back  some  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.*  Zoroaster  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  yeai  2500  B.C.,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  tradition  of  Berosus  and  the  calculation  of  M.  Oppert. 
Primeval  man  We  find  all  of  these  primeval  people  suddenly  appearing 
civilised.  Qj^  ti^jg  scene  together,  and  with  a  full-fledged  civilization. 

That  was  about  four  thousand  six  hundred  years  ago.  The  Egyptians 
of  Manetho's  Fourth  Dynasty,  the  builders  of  the  oldest  Pyramids,  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  to  about  b.c  2400-2200,  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  they  not  only  write,  but  the  characters 
have  assumed  the  cursive  form ;  agriculture  is  in  a  state  of  considerable 

*  Even  Lepsius  places  Menes  at  3S92  B.C. 

Willi  regard  to  Cliina,  in  the  sevenlh  century  before  the  Christian  eta  it  embraced  only 
five  out  of  the  present  eighteen  districts ;  and  there  are  no  historical  documents  eariier  than 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  No  writings  of  nny  description,  prior  to  those  ascribed  to  Confucius; 
exist  in  China.  This  philosopher  compiled  a  history  of  China  in  a  book  called  the  Shao~ 
M}ig.  Subsequent  to  this,  one  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  Che-wang-tse  by  na.me,  under  the 
idea  of  commencing  a  new  set  of  annals  with  his  own  reign,  caused  all  the  records  of  the 
empire  to  be  destroyed.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  his  successor  attempted  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief which  had  been  perpetrated,  and  offered  large  rewards  for  the  recovery  of  any  of  the 
iost  annals.  The  Shoo-king  is  said  to  have  been  recovered  from  an  old  man  who  had  com- 
mitted it  to  memory.  Such  is  Chinese  history  prior  to  this  date,  Bui,  such  as  it  is,  it  does 
not  cl^m  to  go  back  ferther  than  2637  b.c. 

With  regard  to  India,  the  annals  of  this  country  do  not  go  back  farther  than  tlie  epoch  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  Rig-veda,  for  which  an  antiquity  of  three  thousand  years  before 
our  era  is  claimed,  belongs  probably  to  the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  while  the  Ijws  of  Menu 
are  five  hundred  years  later.  The  roclt-cut  temples  of  India  have  also  been  deemed  of  im- 
mense antiquity;  but  it  is  now  ascertained,  from  inscriptions  and  other  data,  that  none  of 
themareolder  than  the  second  century  B.C.  The  natives  will  tell  you  that  they  were  erected 
by  the  Pandus  3101  b.c,  while  others  tell  us  that  Ihey  belong  to  "  an  ante-Sanskrit  race." 
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advancement ;  they  have  their  science  and  their  literature ;  the  women 
are  dressed  in  "brilliant  scarlet,"  and  adorned  with  "  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, and  anklets  of  blue  and  white  glass  beads;"  the  "government"  is 
engaged  in  mining  for  copper  and  turquoise  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula; 
"in  short,  the  civilization  represented  is  in  every  respect  as  high  as 
that  of  any  later  period  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  and  the  art  is  even 
higher."  Well  may  M.  Renan  exclaim,  "  When  we  think  of  this  civil- 
ization that  it  had  known  no  infancy;  that  this  art,  of  which  there 
remain  innumerable  monuments,  had  no  archaic  epoch  ;  that  the  Egypt 
of  Cheops  and  Cephren  is  superior,  in  a  sense,  to  all  that  followed,  on 
est pris  de  vertigg."  ' 

It  was  pretty  much  the  same  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  In  two  rooms 
of  the  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh,  Mr,  Layard  discovered  a 
mass  of  Assyrian  grammatical  literature.  One  of  these  documents 
proves  to  be  a  vast  Cyclopedia  of  As syrio- Baby  Ionian  Granunar.  In  the 
same  "  Chamber  of  Records"  he  found  an  exceedingly  rich  collection 
of  mathematical  and  astronomical  wojks.  The  Phoenicians,  it  is  at 
least  probable,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  left  their  colonies  in  North 
and  South  America.* 

«  Since  this  was  writfen,  we  have  met  with  Ihe  following:  i"  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
EvmingPost: 

"  PHCENICIAM   IKSCRIPTIONS    IH  BRAZII.. 

•'  Readers  of  the  Evening  Post  will  recall  a  recent  allusion  in  these  columns  to  the  dis- 
covery of  inscriptions  in  Braiil,  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  Pliisnician,  and  to 
record  the  presence  there,  five  centuries  B.C.,  of  a  Phcenician  colony.    The  circumstances 

"  '  Visconde  de  Sapercahy,  a  member  of  (lie  Emperor's  Council  of  State,  received,  three 
months  ago,  a  letter  from  Parahyba,  inclosing  a  drawing  of  the  inscription  upon  a  stone 
which  the  writer's  slaves  had  come  upon  during  their  agricultural  labors  on  his  farm,  and 
which  diawing  had  been  taken  by  the  writer's  son,  a  young  man  who  could  draw  a  little. 
This  copy  was  turned  over  (0  the  Historical  Society  of  Rio,  and  by  it  to  Serlor  \sic\ 
Ladislao  NeHo,  Director  of  the  Rio  Museum,  for  an  examination.  On  examining  it  he 
found  the  letters  to  be  pure  Phcenician. 

"  '  The  inscription  is  of  a  commemorate  stone,— a  rough  monument  erected  by  some  Phte- 
nicians  of  Sidonia,  apparently  exiles  or  refugees  from  their  native  land,  between  the  ninth 
and  tenth  years  of  the  reign  of  a  king  named  Hiram.  Th^se  rash  or  unfortunate  Canaan- 
ites — the  patronymic  which  they  have  used  to  denominate  themselves— left  the  port  of 
Aziongaber  (now  Akaba),  a  port  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  sailed  for  twelve  novilunes  (lunar 
months)  along  the  land  of  Egypt— diat  is,  Africa.  The  number  of  vessels  they  had  and 
the  number  of  males  and  females  composing  the  adventurous  expedidon  are  all  set  forth  in 
a  concise  and  seemingly  elegant  style,  these  particulars  being  placed  intermediate  between 
the  invocation,  some  at  the  beginning  and  the  others  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  of  the 
Alonim  Valonulh,— that  is,  gods  and  goddesses,  or  supiros  superasqtu,  as  is  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  those  well-known  Phcenician  words.  The  inscription  is  in  eight  lines  of  most 
beautiful  Phcenician  letters,  but  without  separation  of  the  words,  without  the  vowel-points, 
and  without  quiescent  letters,— three  great  obstacles  to  the  interpretation,  to  overcome 
which  a  mere  knowledge  of  Biblical  Hebrew  is  insufficient. 

" '  Writing  to  the  finder  on  the  subject.  Seiior  Netto  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  voyage 
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The  records  of  all  tliese  nations  go  back,  we  say,  to  b.c.  zooo  or 
27oo,^we  there  come  to  a  dead  halt, — we  cannot  go  any  farther.  If 
we  examine  tlieir  religion,  tlieir  language,  their  architecture,  we  find 
that  they  are  related.  If  we  question  them  of  their  origin,  most  of 
them  tell  ns  of  a  Deluge,  some  of  them  of  an  Ark  and  Eight  Persons. 

Such  being  the  facts,  we  may  ask  such  a  one  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
what  he  means  by  his  Stone  Age,  and  his  Bronze  Age,  and  his  Iron 
NoSioneAgein  Age.  The  Egyptians  certainly  had  no  Stone  Age ;  they 
Egypi.  were  born  civilized.     Stone  implements  occur  in  Egypt, 

but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  older  than  the  metal  implements 
which  we  know  were  employed  to  construct  the  Pyramids.  And  so  in 
Babylonia  we  find  traces  of  iron  and  bronze  from  the  very  first,  and, 
associated  with  them,  implements  of  stone.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  man  in  his  earliest  seats  in  the  East  was  a  savage. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians,  the  Arabians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Aryans  of  India,  set  out  as  civilized  races.  The  remark  is,  perhaps, 
true  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Scythians.  In  the  beginning,  among 
some  of  them,  certain  tribes  may  have  followed  a  pastoral  life ;  in  the 
main  the  arts  and  the  building  of  cities  appear  at  once. 

There  is  nothing  back  of  this  civilization,  no  graduated  process 
from  the  savage  state.  Did  they  pass  from  the  lacustrine  or  the  cave 
state  in  a  day  ?  Did  the  Pyramids  and  the  Chaldsean  Astronomy  emerge 
from  the  Danish  kjokken-moddings  abruptly  and  instantaneously?  If 
not, — and  of  course  not, — where  did  the  Pyramid -builders  and  the  Phce- 
nician  navigators  come  from  ?  We  can  go  back  to  the  Circws  Maximus 
and  the  Aqueducts ;  but  we  can  go  behind  them.  Rome  had  her  infancy, 
— the  guilds  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  the  she-wolf.  We  can  go  back  to 
Pericles  and  Phidias  and  Plato,  but  we  have  the  gradual  development  of 
the  Grecian  drama  before  these  figures  fill  the  scenes. 

The  Parthenon  did  not  emerge  from  the  primeval  night.  Giorgione 
did  not  commence  painting  in  Venice  without  some  preliminary  stages 
of  art.  We  go  back  to  Ghirlandajo,  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Andrea 
Orcagna,  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  the  Byzantine  School.  But  if  we 
turn  to  the  history  of  the  primitive  races,  as  preserved  in  their  monu- 
ments, and  in  the  pages  of  Manetho  and  Berosus,  we  are  at  the  very 

was  made  during  Ihe  reign  of  the  seco 
ihronc  of  Phfeuigia.  He  explains  their 
unaware,  by  resort  to  Maury's  observations  on  oi;eanic  currents.  Like  Cabral,  in  fleeing 
from  the  storms  reigning  Irom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  up  to  near  Senegambia,  Ihey  steered 
in  to  the  high  sea,  and,  seijed  by  the  famous  equatorial  current,  which  sometimes  flows 
with  extraordinary  swiftness,  they  unexpeciedly  came  upon  the  Brazilian  shores.  Sefior 
Netto  writes  to  Ernest  Renan  and  to  Father  Barges,  giving  them  some  words  of  his  veision, 
and  asking  their  advice  how  to  make  his  efforts  of  the  most  service  to  science.'  "  We  know 
nothing  of  this,  and  merely  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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tlirosliold  confronted  by  the  colossal  Spliinx,  tlie  Pyramids,  and  the 
I,akc  of  Mceris;  or  by  the  Birs-NimrHd  and  the  ruins  of  Calah, 
Asshur,  and  Resen. 

If  we  come  to  North  and  South  America,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate an  older  civilization  than  that  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  American  cmi- 
Italy.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  American  isiion. 
continents,  there  is  little  doubt,  were  settled  by  the  Malays,  the  Tatar 
or  Scythian  (Turanian)  race,  and  perhaps  the  Hamitic  (?)  Phceiiicians. 
Even  the  Negroes  from  south  of  Ethiopia  and  Madagascar  are  found  in 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  in  "Central  America."  It  is  fashionable  now  to 
claim  long  dates;*  but  the  Phcenician  annals  do  not  go  up  higher  than 
1500  or  2000  B.C.,  and  yet  (as  it  would  seem)  the  ships  of  Tyre  visited 
America.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  "  We  are  quite  justified  in  concluding 
that  between  B.C.  1500  and  B.C.  1200  the  Phcenicians  were  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  mineral  fields  of  Spain  and  Britain,"  and  he  thinks  it 
quite  probable  "they  pushed  their  explorations  still  farther."  M.  Morlot 
thinks  he  "found  traces  of  the  Phoenicians  even  in  America,"  Pharaoh 
Necho,  B.C.  600,  had  two  great  fleets  of  triremes  manned  by  Phcenician 
sailors,  one  upon  the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  upon  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  detachment  of  the  latter  having  circumnavigated  Africa  during 
his  reign.  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  "a  country  over  against  Africa, 
many  days'  sail  from  Libya  westward,"  discovered  by  the  Phcenicians, 
Humboldt  quotes  from  Plutarch  a  passage  about  "  a  great  continent  be- 
yond the  ocean,  called  'the  Saturnian  continent.'"  Claudius  .(^lianus 
speaks  of  a  similar  continent  beyond  the  Atlantic,  "larger  than  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Libya  together,"  Bernard  de  Sahagun,  the  leading  Spanish 
authority  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  America,  mentions  a  universal 
tradition  among  the  natives  of  New  Spain  "of  a  foreign  Atlantic  colony 
arriving  before  the  Christian  era  on  the  shores  of  Florida;"  all  of 
which  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  evidence  that,  prior  to 
the  voyage  of  Columbus,  America  had  been  visited  by  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Northmen,  if  not  by  the  Basques. 
Westillask,  Where  did  these  races  come  from?  Did  they  have  their  Iron 
Age,  and  their  Bronze  Age,  and  their  Neolithic,  and  their  Paiseolithic 

®  M,  Bunseii,  for  example,  treats  us  io  the  following  delicious  nonsense  : 
"  After  five  thousand  years  .from  B.C.  19,752,  the  earliest  polarization  of  religious  conscious- 
ness issued  in  that  formation  of  pure  agglutinative  speech  which  was  the  Eastern  polarization  of 
Sinism."  Again,  lie  tells  us  that  man  was  frozen  out  of  his  Paradise  by  a  convulsion  of  nature 
in  the  eleven-thousandth  year  of  his  existence.  This  was  the  Flood, — whicli  did  not  extend  to 
%ypt,  which  had  been  peopled  a  thousand  years  before  direcdy  from  Eden, — yet  with  Osirian 
idolaters.  From  9086  B.C.  to  7231  B'C  it  enjoyed  a  dynasty  of  sacerdotal  kings,  followed  by 
deotive,  and  then  hereditary  princes,  down  to  3643  B.C..  when  Menes  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Exodus  took  place  in  the  year  1322  B.C.,  after  a  sojourn  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  in  Egypt." 
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Age?     Did  they  live  in  caves,  and  "bee-hives,"  and  on  sea-beaches, 
feeding  on  fish,  and  mussels,  and  marrow,  and  human  flesh  ? 

Scientific  men  call  us  to  the  record,  and  refuse  to  speculate,  holding  us 
exclusively  to ^/^ir/j.  Historical  criticism  and  archeology  take  us  back  to 
the  Fourth  Dynasty  of  Manetho  and  the  Third  of  Berosus,  and  the  East  is 
in  a  blaze  of  light ;  these  are  ih^  facts,  and  the  date  is  certainly  not  more 
than  4000  B.C., — in  our  opinion,  not  more  than  27008,0.  Neither  science 
nor  secular  history  has  any  account  of  what  preceded  this  stale  of  things. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  alone 
primeval  man  in  undertakes  to  speak,  gives  Just  this  representation,  of  the 
the  Book  of  Gen-  beginning  of  human  history.    We  find  nothing  there  about 

a  stone  age,  or  a  bone  age,  or  gaunt  prehistoric  savages 
cracking  the  long  bones  and  vertebrae  to  get  at  the  marrow.  We 
find,  before  the  flood,  Cain  Intilding  a  city;  in  the  eighth  generation, 
Jubal,  the  "father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  and  his 
brother,  Tubal- Cain,  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron;"  while,  after  the  flood,  we  find  Nimrod,  the  great-grandson  of 
Noah,  "the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh  ;"  and  Abraham,  four  hundred  years  after  the  flood, 
going  down  to  Egypt,  where  he  finds  an  established  government  and  a 
great  kingdom,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  busy  and  vigorous  civil- 
ization. We  read,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  of 
Cherdorlaomer,  King  of  Elam,  and  his  allied  kings,  making  war  (in  the 
days  of  Abraham)  with  the  King  of  Sodom  and  the  King  of  Gomorrah. 
The  ruins  of  ErecH  and  Calneh,  two  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod,  are  found 
at  the  modern  Warka  and  Niffar,  the  Huruk  and  Nipir  of  the  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions;  while  the  Tower  of  BaielKXmM  ?,%tYas,  to  have  been 
identified  at  Birs-Nimriid,  by  the  great  Fiench  archfeologist  M.  Oppert, 
who  has  found  an  inscription  which  he  describes  as  Nebuchadnezzar's 
own  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Eel-Merodach,  which  was 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Nimrod.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives 
a  particular  description  of  his  great  temple,  "  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the 
Earth,"  and  says,  "We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Bor- 
sippa ;  a  former  king  built  it  [they  reckon  forty-two  ages),  but  he  did  not 
compkie  its  head.  Since  a  remote  time  people  had  abandoned  it, 
WITHOUT  ORDER  EXPRESSING  THEIR  WORDS."  *  Abydcnus,  who  IS  said  to 
have  drawn  his  narrative  directly  from  Berosus,  the  Babylonian  histo- 
rian, notices  the  same  event:  "At  that  time  the  men  of  antiquity  are  said 
to  have  been  so  puffed  up  with  strength  and  haughtiness,  that  they  de- 
spised even  the  gods,  and  undertook  to  build  that  lofiy  obelisk,  which 

-  See  Smilirs  Ditlionary  of  the  Bible,  an.  Cojifusion  of  Tongues. 
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is  now  called  Babylon.  And  when  they  had  already  built  it  up  into  the 
heavens,  almost  as  high  as  the  gods,  the  gods,  by  the  help  of  the  wind, 
smote  the  well-contrived  but  futile  work,  and  prostrated  it  to  the  ground. 
And  that  rubbish  took  the  name  of  Babel.  For  up  to  that  time  men 
relied  upon  the  use  of  one  language  ;  but  then  a  various  and  discordant 
confusion  of  tongues  was  sent  by  the  gods  upon  those  who  had  hereto- 
fore used  but  one  language."  See  Miiller's  Fragm,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  282,  F.  26. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  we  remark,  gives  precisely  this  representation 
of  the  beginnings  of  human  history,  which  is  thus  so  remarkably  cor- 
roborated even  in  the  details.  It  represents  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  and 
Assyria,  and  Ethiopia  (Southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia)  as  established 
kingdoms  from  the  very  first;  it  affirms  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life;  it  quietly  draws  a  most  improbable  picture.  The  trouble 
with  the  Biblical  account  is  to  understand  how  the  human  race  could 
have  multiplied  so  rapidly  and  made  such  progress  in  a  few  centuries. 
But  even  so  it  seems  to  have  been. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  wonderful  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
these  primeval  races  is  the  suggestion  that  Noali  and  bis  sons  inherited 
the  same  from  the  antediluvian  world,  and  that  the  patriarchs  were  also, 
by  natural  endowKient  and  by  virtue  of  the  experience  acquired  in  a 
life  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  years,  very  remarkable  men.  However 
this  may  be  (and  it  is  no  doubt  the  fact),  the  Mosaic  history  and  the 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  records  tell  precisely  the  same  story.  Speaking 
of  Egypt,  an  intelligent  historian  remarks,  "  In  the  formative  arts  she 
has  had  no  superior  except  her  pupil,  Greece,  and  in  majestic  grandeur 
no  rival ;  there  is  even  a  delicate  beauty  in  her  best  colossi,  partly  con- 
cealed by  their  vast  size  and  their  attitudes  of  repose ;  and  it  has  been 
said  by  no  mean  judge,  '  Give  motion  to  these  rocks,  and  Greek  art 
would  be  surpassed.'  "  This  art  was  at  its  highest  point  of  excellence 
about  2250  B.C.  In  one  respect  it  was  a  Stone  Age :  architecture  and 
sculpture  afforded  among  the  grandest  forms  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Of  the  Babylonian  astronomy  we  are  told  that  "it  reached  the 
highest  perfection  attainable  without  the  aid  of  optical  instruments." 
The  Chaldeans  were  acquainted  with  the  synodic  period  of  the  moon, 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  the  true  length  of  the  year,  as  de- 
pendent on  the  annual  course  of  the  sun,  and  even  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  They  calculated  eclipses  (which  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
"golden  cycle"  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  lunations);  their 
observations  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
imply  a  careful  identification  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  invented  the  system  of  constellations,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
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It  is  true  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  tliat  the  astronomy  of  the 
Babylonians  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  ages.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
we  find  among  the  ruins  at  Abu-Shahrein  on  the  Euphrates  the  remains 
of  a  "temple-tower,"  apparently  belonging  to  the  earliest  period,  the 
platform  of  which  is  cased  with  a  stone  wall,  in  some  places  twenty  feet 
thick,  while  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  first  story  are  made  of  blocks  of 
polished  marble,  fastened  by  copper  bolts  above  the  steps  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  This  is  merely  a  single  example.  The  most  ancient  tombs 
contain  vessels  and  lamps  of  pottery,  chains,  nails,  fish-hooks  of  bronze, 
leaden  pipes  and  jars,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  finger-rings  of  iron,  along 
with  knives,  arrow-heads,  hatchets,  and  other  implements  oi  flint.  The 
clay  tablets  contain  bas-reliefs,  and  there  are  curious  cylindrical  seals  or 
signets  made  of  serpentine,  chalcedony,  jasper,  etc.  The  art  of  viriting, 
as  in  Egypt,  goes  back  also  to  -the  most  ancient  period.  On  the  bricks 
of  the  oldest  cities  we  find  letters  in  use,  and  that  not  in  their  first  stage ; 
that  is,  not  hieroglyphic. 

If,  then,  man  existed  a  million  or  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  years  ago. 
Modem  Archs-  ^^  ^'^  John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  affirm,  where 
oiogy  cannot  es-  avc  their  monuments  and  their  records?  Is  it  probable  that 
^^"'  *°i'*""'d  '^iffs''^"t  tribes,  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  earth,  lived  on  from 
idoniimcnB  prior  the  Pljoccne  and  the  Miocene  ages,  through  the  Glacial 
to  iht  Pyramids  pgrjod,  and  for  several  hundred  thousand  years  after  the 
nian  Temple-  Glacia!  period,  and  left  no  footprints  except  a  few  uncouth 
lowtrs.  flint  implements,  and  thensuddenlyblazed  up  into  the  Pyra- 

mids and  the  abounding  remains  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley  ?  The  state- 
ment is  that  they  lived  here  many  hundred  thousand  years.  When  were 
they  destroyed?  Some  say  they  are  the  negroes;  but  Dr.  Livingstone 
tells  us  that  he  has  observed  the  most  striking  coincidences  between  the 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Central  Africa,  and  declares  that  all  the 
tongues  now  spoken  south  of  the  equator  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Hottentot)  are  homogeneous,  and  in  particular  that  the  Sichuana  tongue, 
as  elevated  by  the  powerful  Bechuana  chieftains,  bears  in  structure  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  language  of  Egyptian  monuments;  while 
Rawlinson  observes  that  "  the  original  unity  between  the 
languages  of  Africa  and  Asia  is  confirmed  by  these  linguistic 
resemblances  as  well  as  by  the  manifold  traditions  concerning  the  two 
Ethiopias."  As  to  the  American  Indiaiis,  Bunsen  remarks,  "The  lin- 
guistic data,  combined  with  the  traditions  and  customs,  and  particularly 
with  the  system  of  mnemonic  or  pictorial  writing,  enable  me  to  say  that 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  these  tribes  is  as  fully  proved  as  the  unity  of  a.family 
amongst  themselves." 

The  "Ethiopians,"  whom  the  Egyptians  denominated  "the  vile  race 
of  Cush,"  and  who  occupied  Southern  Arabia  and  the  region  in  Africa 
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now  known  as  Nubia,  were  nearly  related  to  the  Egyptians,  and  resem- 
bled them  in  manners,  customs,  institutions,  and  religion.  Tliey  were 
3  straight-liaired  race,  nearly  black,  with  regular  features,  and  were 
highly  civilized.  The  Egyptians  themselves  were  a  link  between  the 
Hamitic  and  Semitic  races;  the  Ethiopians  Hamilic,  and  nearly  allied 
to  the  negroes.  In  fixing  the  ethnological  place  of  any  particular  race, 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  races  of  mankind  have 
constantly  intermingled;  which  often  accounts  for  many  things  that  can- 
not be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  belong  exclusively  to  one 
particular  family.  This  remark  applies  in  a  greater  or  Jess  degree  to  the 
Babylonians,  Scythians,  Egyptians,  and  Phceuicians.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  positively  who  the  negroes  are ;  from  i^p'  tmoneVJ 
which  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  they  have  proceeded,  "ces  of  man- 
We  find  them  geographically,  and  in  the  main  point  of  ^''^' 
complexion,  closely  connected  with  the  Ethiopians,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  linguistically  associated  with  the  Egyptians.  As  to  how  they 
came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Japhetic  race,  is  unexplained.  At 
the  present  day  we  find  a  German  physiognomy,  a  Jewish  physiognomy, 
an  Italian  physiognomy,  an  American  physiognomy  (already  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  English),  and  a  Hindoo  physiognomy.  The  features 
of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian  are  as  distinctly  marked  from  the 
first  as  were  those  of  the  negro.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  negro  is 
of  a  different  species  from  the  Caucasian,  or  that  it  must  have  re- 
quired the  lapse  of  many  centuries  to  establish  the  diversities  between 
them,  we  desire  to  ask.  How  did  the  Egyptian  come  to  differ  at  once 
from  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Phcenician,  and  the  Persian,  and  the  Ethio- 
pian ?  These  people  are  all  unquestionably  related,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  of  them  back  of  2700  B.C.,  or  at  the 
utmost  4000.  We  will  venture  to  remark  that  the  diversities  of  com- 
plexion and  physiognomy  may  have  originated  as  the  diversities  of  lan- 
guage originated.  It  may  have  been  done  suddenly,  just  as  the  Hne  of 
Cain  diverged  from  that  of  Seth  ;  it  may  have  been  in  the  divine  pur- 
pose to  have  diversities  both  of  language  and  of  race.  There  are  the 
most  marked  diversities  of  language,  diversities  observable  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  as  far  back  as  we  can  see.  And  yet  there  are,  at 
least,  indications  of  one  original  language.  "  One  of  the  grandest  re- 
sults," says  Meyer,  "of  modern  comparative  philology  has  been  to 
show  that  all  languages  belonging  to  one  common  stock,  and  we  may 
say,  enlarging  this  view,  all  languages  of  the  e  tl  are  but  scattered 
indications  of  that  primitive  state  of  hu  a  tellect  and  more  par- 
ticulariy  of  the  imitative  faculty,  under  the  I  ^1  e  t  e\c  tement  of  poet- 
ical inspiration,  in  which  the  language  o  ^  na  ed  nd  with  which  every 
language  remains  connected,  as  well  thr     gl   tl  c  il  js    logical  unity  of 
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the  human  race  as  through  the  historical  unity  of  the  family  to  which 
it  move  especially  belongs."  Prof.  Max  Muller  says,  "Nothing  neces- 
sitates the  admission  of  different  independent  beginnings  for  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  the  Turanian,  Semitic,  Aryan  branches  of  speech; 
nay,  it  is  possible  even  now  to  point  out  radicals  which,  under  various 
changes  and  disguises,  have  been  current  in  these  three  branches  ever 
since  their  first  separation."  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  divergence 
of  languages  was  violent ;  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  is  an 
adequate  explanation,  It  is  probable  that  the  diversity  of  race  was 
equally  sudden  and  equally  violent.  We  see  negroes  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  in  the  Sixth  Dynasty. 

We  may  quote  on  this  subject  (to  show  that  the  negro  is  related  to  the 
other  races)  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  p.R.G.S.,  an  acknowl- 
edged authority.  "  I  have  always,"  he  says,  "  been  anxious  to  impress 
upon  men  of  science  this /nrf,  that  the  woolly-headed,  black-skinned, 
fetid,  prognathous  negro  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  typical 
African.  The  real  African  is  copper-colored,  and  superior  in  every  respect 
to  the  negro,  mentally  and  physically.  I  went  further  than  this,  and 
ascribed  it  as  my  belief  that  the  negro  inhabits  only  maritime  districts, 
or  the  marshy  regions  of  the  interior ;  that  he  originally  belonged  to 
the  copper -colored  race,  and  that  his  degeneration  of  type  is  due  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  climate  and  food."  * 

Dr,  Carpenter,  we  may  add  further,  observes  that  there  is  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  even  the  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  nations  may  be 
referred  to  the  African  stock ;  at  any  rate,  that  there  are  numerous 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  whose  affinity  with  the  true  negroes 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  which  yet  present  a  far  superior  cranial  organi- 
zation. 

It  would  be  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  early  Biblical  history,  we 
think,  to  find  marked  diversities  among  the  sons  and  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Adam  and  Noah.  There  is,  we  think,  a  plain  intimation  that 
the  founders  of  certain  races  stamped  a  certain  character  and  individu- 
ality on  their  offspring.  This  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  accoimt  of 
the  sons  of  Noah.  They  were  to  be  the  progenitors  of  different  races, 
to  whom  were  assigned  different  rSles  and  divergent  histories.  We  see 
something  similar  in  the  descendants  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  The  Jews 
and  the  Joktan  Arabians  are  each  a  peculiar  people,  the  latter,  at  least, 
having  the  germ  of  all  their  national  peculiarities  lodged  in  their  great 
progenitor. 

If,  then,  after  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of  the  earth  to  some  three 
parent  stocks,  it  may  prove  impossible  to  trace  these  any  farther  to  one 

«  Anthropological  Review,  November,  1864,  p,  341. 
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original  tongue;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  Biblical  n 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues  to  account  for  tlie  remaining  diversities, 
so  there  is  to  our  mind  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  divergence  of 
physiological  types  in  the  first  generations  of  the  human  race. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  without  evidence  that  such  divergencies 
are  rapidly  developed,  under  favorable  conditions,  even  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  We  find  an  example  in  the  Turlts  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  as  compared  with  those  of  Central  Asia.  jj| , ,,  ,  ^ 
The  former  have  assumed  in  a  few  centuries  the  European  pies  of  a  modiii- 
type,  insomuch  that  many  physiologists  refer  them  to  the  ca''o"oftheorig- 
Caucasian  stock;  and  yet  we  know  that  they  belong  to  the 
Central  Asiatic  stock.  And  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks  that  no  hypothesis 
of  the  intermixture  of  these  Turks  with  other  races  is  adequate  to 
explain  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place.  The  same  great 
authority  adduces  as  another  similar  example  the  Magyars  of  Hun- 
gary. This  race,  as  we  know  from  history  and  philology,  is  a  branch 
of  the  great  Northern  Asiatic  family,  expelled  some  ten  centuries  ago 
from  iheir  homes  on  the  borders  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Having  thus 
changed  the  vigorous  climate  of  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Ostiaks 
and  Saraoiedes  for  the  genial  and  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Europe, 
they  changed  also  their  modes  of  life,  and  in  the  course  of  a  thou- 
sand years  their  cranial  formation,  which  was  originally  pyramidal, 
has  become  elliptical,  and  nearly  every  trace  has  been  lost  of  their 
primitive  Tartar  features.  This  too,  it  might  be  said,  was  attributable 
to  the  mixture  of  the  conquering  with  the  conquered  race ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  existing  Magyars  pride  themselves  particularly  on  the 
purity  of  their  descent.  We  find  a  similar  modification,  though  less  in 
degree,  in  the  case  of  the  Finnish  tribes  of  Scandinavia.  These  are 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Lapps ;  but,  having  adopted 
a  much  more  settled  mode  of  life  than  the  Lapps  (who  retain  the 
nomadic  habits  of  their  Mongol  ancestors),  they  have  experienced  a 
modification  of  their  cranial  conformation  and  of  their  general  bodily 
form.  The  contrast  between  the  Lapps  and  the  Magyars  is  very  marked,— 
the  latter  being  a  handsome,  tall,  well-formed  race,  the  former  uncouth 
and  short  of  stature.  Further,  it  is  believed  that  the  Georgian  and 
Caucasian  nations  are  of  Mo  gol'an  origin,  but,  separated  at  an  early 
period  from  the  commo  stock  tl  e  cranium  here  has  also  changed  from 
the  pyramidal  or  Mongol  a  to  the  elliptical  or  Indo-European  form. 
Even  the  Negro  type  so  constan  ly  appealed  to,  has  been  modified 
in  the  course  of  a  few  ce  u  es  America,  and  this,  although  the 
climate  of  the  West  Ind  es  1  d  tl  e  So  thern  States  of  the  United  States 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Guinea  coast.  Dr.  Carpenter 
also  justly  calls  attention  to  the  divergence  in  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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population  of  America  from  that  of  the  original  and  existing  English 
stock,* 

Archdeacon  Pratt  has  a  very  striking  observation  in  this  connection  ; 
the  population  of  the  world,  he  remarks,  after  the  Deluge,  did  not  ■^ro- 
ceed /rom  a  single  centre :  there  w  em  four  pairs  ;  and  the  wives  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet  may  have  belonged  io  different  tribes.  The  diversity 
of  type  may  have  been  antediluvian.  This  is  abundantly  stifficient  to 
account  for  the  whole  matter,  even  presuming  that  there  was  no  ex- 
traordinary or  miraculous  feature  in  the  transaction. 

The  Law  of  the  Growth  of  Languages  has  of  course  been  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above  to  impugn  the  correctness  of  the 
vsiBfice  and  Biblical  record.  M.  Bunsen  attempts  to  show  that  a  far 
D=vtiopmsnt  of  longer  interval  than  the  Scripture  chronology  allows  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  development  and  diversity  of  lan- 
guages. To  the  same  purport  speaks  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  We  Iiave  no 
idea  of  entering  into  this  discussion.  We  shall  only  state  in  a  few  words 
a  few  facts. 

Iceland  was  colonized  by  the  Northmen  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
Scandinavian  tongue  has  there  no  doubt  been  preserved  in  comparative 
purity.  Let  it  be  compared  with  the  languages  since  that  time  devel- 
oped in  the  colonies,  provinces,  and  kingdoms  of  the  Scandinavians  of 
Northern  Europe, 

In  the  same  ninth  century  the  Northmen  acquired  and  colonized  Nor- 
mandy, in  France.  These  settlers  adopted  the  Romance  dialect  of  the 
district.  There  were  then  no  less  than  seven  Romance  dialects  in 
existence,  namely,  the  Italian,  Wallachian,  Rhetian,  Provencal,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French,— all  descended  from  the  Latin,  and  all  formed 
and  developed  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  an  address  before  the  British  Association  at  Brighton,  in  1872, 
Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox  made  the  following  statement :  "  Amongst  the  one 
hundred  islands  occupied  by  the  Melanesian  race,  Ihe  Bishop  of  Wel- 
lington informs  us  there  are  no  less  than  two  hundred  languages  differ- 
ing from  each  other  as  much  as  Dutch  and  German,  and  this  diversity 
of  languages  and  dialects  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his  account 
of  his  nineteen  years'  residence  in  Polynesia.  Amongst  the  Penons,  or 
savage  tribes  of  Cambodia,  Mr.  Muhot  speaks  of  dialects  spoken  by 
different  tribes  whose  manners  and  customs  are  the  same.  Amongst  the 
Musgu  of  Central  Africa,  Barth  tells  us  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  several  tribes  and  families,  such  a  num- 
ber of  dialects  had  sprung  up  as  to  render  communication  between  them 
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difficult,  "Upon  the  river  Amazon  Mr.  Bates  mentions  that  in  a  single 
canoe  lie  found  several  individuals  speaking  languages  so  diiTerent  as  to 
be  unintelligible  to  each  other."* 

And  yet  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  great  lapse  of  time  that  is  required 
for  the  development  of  a  language. 

It  is  said,  we  may  add,  that  there  are  from  four  thousand  to  six  thou- 
sand languages  spoken  at  the  present  time,  and  not  a  half-dozen  of 
them,  we  will  venture  to  say,  are  a  thousand  years  old.  We  thus  have 
some  five  thousand  languages  formed  in  ten  centuries.  In  Germany  the 
poem  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied — seven  centuries  old — is  now  unintelli- 
gible except  to  scholars.  The  modern  Italian  cannot  be  traced  back 
much  beyond  the  time  of  Dante.  Polybius  informs  us  that  the  language 
of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year 
of  the  commonwealth,  was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time  (about 
B.C.  160)  that  even  those  who  understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it 
which,  with  their  best  attention,  they  could  scarcely  explain.  So  the 
Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Husbandry,  Fratres 
Arvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's  time,  like 
a  foreign  language.  The  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  has  descended 
to  our  own  times,  and  the  meaning  of  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at. 

But  the  language  of  Rome  continued  to  change— even  in  the  capital 
itself,  where  there  was  no  intrusion  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North, 
The  population  of  Rome  in  the  year  1000  spoke  a  language  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  spoken  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  equally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  their  descendants,  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known 
chronicle  of  Benedict,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Andrea,  on  Mount  Soracte, 
— unintelligible  to  any  one  but  a  profound  linguist. 

This  was  at  the  centre — in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  It  was  at  the 
principal  seat  of  learning  which  existed  for  most  of  this  time  in  Europe. 

What  would  occur  among  unlettered  savages  with  no  written  forms  to 
fix  their  language  ? 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  languages  spoken  at  present  in  the 
Caucasus.  In  South  America  and  Mexico  Alexander  Humboldt  reck- 
oned the  languages  by  hundreds.  There  are  eighteen  provincial  dialects 
even  in  China;  and  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains  the  number  of  lan- 
guages is  so  great  as  to  prove  a  serious  barrier  to  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  language  changes  is  governed  by  the 
existence  or  the  absence  of  a  literature.  The  English  Bible  and  Shak- 
speare  have  fixed  the  English  language,  and  so  long  as  they  are  read 
the  language  will  remain  substantially  what  it  is  now.     But  the  English 
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and  the  Dutch  were  originally  the  same ;  one  took  one  direction  ;  tlie 
other,  another ;  before  they  became  fixed.  Professor  Max  MuUer  has 
some  remarks  which  are  pertinent  to  this  subject.  "Tribes,"  he  says, 
"who  have  no  literature,  and  no  sort  of  intellectual  occupation,  seem 
occasionally  to  take  a  delight  in  working  their  language  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  grammatical  expansion.  The  American  dialects  are  a  well- 
known  instance ;  and  the  greater  the  seclusion  of  a  tribe,  the  more 
amazing  the  rank  vegetation  of  their  grammar.  We  can,  at  present, 
hardly  form  a  correct  idea  with  what  feeling  a  savage  nation  looks  upon 
its  language  ;  whether,  it  may  be,  as  a  plaything,  a  kind  of  intellectual 
amusement, — a  maze  in  which  the  mind  likes  to  lose  and  find  itself. 
But  the  result  is  the  same  everywhere.  If  the  work  of  agglutination 
has  once  commenced,  and  there  is  nothing  like  literature  or  society  to 
keep  it  within  limits,  two  villages,  separated  for  only  a  few  generations, 
will  become  mutually  unintelligible.  This  takes  place  in  America  as 
well  as  on  the  borders  of  China  and  India;  and  in  the  north  of 
Asia,  Messerschmidt  relates,  that  '  the  Ostiakes,  though  really  speak- 
ing the  same  language  everywhere,  have  produced  so  many  words 
and  forms  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  that  even  within  the  limits  of  ten  or 
twelve  German  miles,  conversation  between  them  becomes  extremely 
difficult.'  " 

We  have  been  led  into  this  digression  in  order  to  clear  our  subject  of 
the  idea  that  such  races  as  the  Negroes  and  the  American  Indians 
occupy  different  groimd  in  this  discussion  from  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  and  Hindoos.  We  shall  have  farther  occasion  to  show  that 
they  are  al!  linked  together. 

At  this  point  the  question  will  be  asked,  But  did  not  the  Cave-men 
of  England  and  France — those  Paljeolithic  savages  of  the  archaeologists 
— have  their  Stone  Age?  and  do  we  not  in  this  quarter 
races  of  Wcstcro  Carry  back  the  existence  of  man  to  a  far  more  remote 
Europe,  ond  ihe  antiquity  than  that  of  Egypt  and  Babylon?  There  was, 
""^     ^'  undoubtedly,  a  Stone  Age  in  Western  Europe  ;    but  these 

Iberians,  or  whoever  they  were,  came  front  the  East.  They  are  the 
kinsmen,  at  least,  of  the  Turanians  of  the  East. 

It  seems  that  there  were  wild  and  savage  races  as  well  as  civilized 
races.  After  the  dispersion,  some  of  the  descendants  of  (as  we  believe) 
Gush  were  doubtless  cannibals.  The  descendants  of  Mizraim  buiit  the 
Pyramids.  And,  of  course,  the  wild,  roving  races  used  rude  weapons,  just 
as  the  North  American  Indians  did  a  century  ago,  and  in  that  sense  they 
had  their  Stone  Age.  And  there  are  stone  weapons  delineated  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  they  are  found  in  the  Babylonian  tombs; 
and  they  have  been  found  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  were  in  use 
among  tiie  Aztecs  and  Peruvians ;  but  this  does  not  prove  an  indefinite 
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antiquity.     Metals  were  rare,  if  not  unknown,  at  first;  but  they  ap- 
pear almost  immediately. 

Our  argument  is  that  the  races  which  migrated  to  Western  Europe 
from  Central  Asia  were  no  older  than  their  fathers ;  that  Egypt  is  as 
old  as  the  oldest;  and  thatin  Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Arabia,  in 
India,*  in  China,  we  find  a  high  state  of  civilization  yrf«  the  first, 
and  that  as  these  races  were  civilized  they  would  have  left  traces  of  the 
ages  before  the  Pyramids  and  other  similar  monuments,  if  they  had  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  period  when  they  are  revealed  to  us.  If  they  had  been 
savages,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  such  traces ;  but  organized  states 
like  Egypt  and  Babylon,  at  a  high  point  of  civilization,  must  show  some 
of  the  tracks  that  led  up  to  this  state  of  things,  if  the  races  had  existed 
for  ages  before. 

It  is  a  very  noticeable  and  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  there  are 
hardly  any  traces  of  the  Stone  Age  in  any  part  of  Africa.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
A  few  stone  implements  have  been  recently  discovered  in  Ewne  Ag=  in 
the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  and  a  "''^' 
few  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  as  remarked 
by  Colonel  Fox  (we  believe  it  was  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Anthropologists  in  London,  in  1868),  iron  has  been  known  in  South 
Africa  for  a  much  longer  time  and  at  a  much  earlier  development  than 
elsewhere,  the  date  of  its  introduction  being  anterior  to  the  earliest 
records  of  its  inhabitants  by  modern  writers. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  Africa  received  its  knowledge 
of  iron  from  Egypt.  It  had  no  Stone  Age  back  of  Egypt,  and  if,  as  the 
anthropologists  affirm,  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  continents,  and  the  region 
where  Miocene  man  is  to  be  discovered,  it  is  precisely  the  country 
where  we  should  look  for  a  Stone  Age. 

A  few  flint  implements  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  and  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  mentions  that  flint  arrow-heads  were  used  as  late  as  the  period 
of  the  Eighteenth  Tiyxi&ziy ,  but  no  fialmoUthic  implements  at  all  have  been 
found.  Dr.  Pickering,  in  a  paper  on  the  Gliddon  mummy  case  in  the 
museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  says  the  Stone  Adze  is  figured 
in  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  which  the  hieroglyphic  character  continues  per- 
haps until  the  Fifth  (two  or  three  hundred  years).  Tliese,  he  says,  "are 
all  the  traces  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  a  Stone  Age  in  Egypt,  "f 

*  Certain  nide  Turanian  tribes  had  peneltated  into  India  before  the  Aryan  migration  info 
that  regioii.  Wa  cannof  go  info  this;  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria  support  the  argu- 
ment which  we  have  made.  Our  information  in  these  cases  is  complete.  The  indications 
point  to  the  same  stale  of  things  on  the  table-land  of  Iran  and  in  Arabia.    All  of  the  tribes 


older,  but  ruder,  than  tt 
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We  may  conclude  these  remarks  by  the  following  quotation  from 
George  Syncelius,  in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  cited  by  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis  in  his  "Astronomy  of  the  Ancients."  George  Syncelius, 
speaking  of  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  observes  : 

"The  writers  on  Chaldfean  antiquity  consider  the  accounts  of 
Egyptian  antiquity  to  be  fabulous,  and  the  writers  on  Egyptian  an- 
tiquity hold  a  similar  opinion  witii  respect  to  the  accounts  of  Chaldjean 
antiquity.  Neither  regards  the  other;  but  each  weaves  spiders'  webs 
in  glorification  of  its  own  nation  and  fatherland," 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   UNITY   OF   THE   HUMAN   RACE. 

The  Kinship  of  the  Different  Races  of  Mankind,  proved  by  the  General  Prevalence  of  Cer- 
tain Traditions  and  Customs.— The  Symbol  of  the  Crux  Ansata.— The  Tradition  of  the 
Deluge.— Tradition  of  a  Terrestrial  Paradise.— The  Occurrence  of  Dolmens,  Stone  Cir- 
cles, and  Tnmuli  in  varions  Countries.- The  Prevalence  in  Asia  Minor,  America,  and 
some  Parts  of  Europe  of  the  Remarkable  Custom  of  moulding  the  Human  Head,— The 
Custom  of  Scalping  common  lo  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.— Identity  of  the  Sacred  Edi- 
fices of  Central  America  and  the  Buddhist  Temples  of  Southern  India.— The  Aaf  eca  and 
the  Etruscans.— The  Worship  of  the  Sun  and  the  Phallus.— Pyramidal  Architecture.— The 
Prevalence  of  the  Custom  of  placing  Flint  Implements  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Dead.— The 
Remarkable  Resemblance  between  these  Implements  in  all  Parts  of  the  World,  and  the 
Superatidous  connected  therewith.— The  Origination  of  nearly  all  of  the  Domesdcated 
Animals  in  Central  Asia  or  Northern  Africa.— The  Recent  Origin  of  the  Cereals,  and  their 
Uniform  Association  with  the  Remains  of  Man.— Inferences  from  these  Facts.— The 
Traditions  of  Mankind  carry  us  back,  not  to  a  Brazen  or  Stone  Age,  but  to  a  Golden 
Age.— The  Traditions  have  reference  to  a  Mythical,  not  to  a  Historical,  Era.— No  Trust- 
worthy Evidences  of  Man  beyond  some  2700  or  3000  years  B.C. 

If  we  prove  that  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hindoos, 
are  of  recent  origin,  and  that  the  European  and  other  races  are  nearly 
allied  to  them,  we  show  that  all  are  of  recent  origin ;  at  least  the  pre- 
sumption is  so  strong  that  it  suffices,  especially  if  the  migrations  of  men 
originated  in  Central  Asia. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  discussion  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  to 
go  into  the  general  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  instances  ofcom- 
We  leave  that  to  Prichard,  Dr.  Latham,  Dr.  Carpenter,  """^  traditions 
and  M.  de  Quatrefages.  We  would  refer,  however,  to  a  ^ong  ih^r^ 
few  facts,  which,  apart  from  the  physiological  and  linguistic  "^  """kind, 
argument,  seem  irresistibly  to  suggest  the  common  origin  of  mankind. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  symbol  of  the  Crux  Ansata,  "  the  key  of  the 
Nile,"  the  mystical  Tau,  the  "hidden  wisdom"  at  once  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldfeans,  the  Phcenicians,  the  Mex-  cCx'AnsaL  "" 
icans,  the  Peruvians,  and  "  of  every  other  ancient  people. ' ' 
We  find  this  mystic  sign,  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  alike 
in  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America  and  on  the  breast  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies;  alike  on  the  Babylonian  cylinders  and  in  the  hands 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva;  on  the  battle-axe  of  Thor  and  on  the 
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Pagodas  of  China ;  among  the  sect  of  Xaca  Japonicus  in  Japan  and  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  in  Malta;  on  the  sceptre  of  the  Eompa  deities  of 
Thibet  and  on  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland ;  on  the  ancient  coins 
of  Gaul  and  the  cinerary  urns  of  Northern  Italy ;  in  Persia,  in  Britain, 
and  in  Kamschatka.  It  was  emblematical  of  creative  energy;  of  im- 
mortality; of  rejuvenescence ;  of  the  "resurrection";  of  the  Divine 
Unity.  It  is  frequently  found  in  association  with  streams  of  water  and 
exuberant  vegetation.  We  see  it  thus  on  the  cross-cakes  of  Egypt, 
which  symbolized  the  supreme  content  of  the  "better  land." 

Take  (what  we  have  already  referred  to)  the  universal  tradition  of 
the  Deluge,  We  can  understand  that  there  might  be  such 
DeW°"  "  '  ^  legend  as  that  of  the  deluge ;  but  how  shall  we  ex- 
plain that  all  nations  \ia.\&  the  same  legend  ?  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  Greek  and  the  Fiji  Islander  lit  upon  the  same  imagi- 
nation of  the  destruction  of  the  earth  by  water?  How  is  it  that  Ovid 
and  Berosus  both  carry  us  up  to  the  Deluge  as  the  beginning  of  human 
history?  how  is  it  that  the  Phrygians  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  have 
the  same  recollection  of  the  past?  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Persians,  and  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Chinese  all  repeat  the  same 
story?  We  hear  on  all  hands  of  a  "Deluge."  Did  many  races,  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart,  in  different  ages,  dream  the  same  dream  ?  They  all 
make  this  the  beginning.  Ovid,  Apollodorus,  Lucian,  ascribe  it  to  the 
■wickedness  of  the  antediluvian  world.  So  also  does  the  Persian  tradi- 
tion: "The  world  having  been  corrupted  by  Ahriman,  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  over  it  a  universal  iiood  of  water,  that  all  impurity  might  be 
washed  away.  The  rain  came  down  in  drops  as  big  as  the  head  of  a 
bull,' '  etc.  The  account  of  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  as  given  by  Lucian, 
corresponds  closely  with  the  Biblical  account.  The  Chinese  account 
represents  that  Fuh-he,  the  founder  of  Chinese  civilization,  escaped,  with 
his  wife,  his  three  daughters,  and  bis  three  sons,  from  the  waters  of  the 
deluge.  The  Jesuit  M.  Martinius  says  the  Chinese  compute  this  to 
have  taken  place  four  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era:  The 
Phrygian  account  represents  that  King  Annakos  (Enoch),  who  reigned 
in  Iconium,  and  who  reached  the  age  of  three  hundred  years,  foretold 
the  flood.  This  tradition  was  commemorated  by  a  medal  struck  at 
Apamsea  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  This  city  was  formerly  called 
"Kibotos,"  or  "The  Ark,"  and  it  is  known  that  the  coins  of  the  cities 
in  that  age  frequently  exhibited  some  leading  point  in  their  mythological 
history.  On  the  medal  referred  to  is  depicted  an  ark  or  chest  floating 
on  the  waters.  Two  persons  are  seen  within  it  and  two  issuing  from  it. 
There  is  a  bird  perched  on  the  top  of  the  ark,  while  another  is  seen 
flying  towards  it  bearing  a  branch  in  its  feet.  On  some  specimens  of  this 
medal  or  coin  are  found  the  letters  Mi,  or  NQB.     Humboldt  informs 
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us  that  the  Aztecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascaltecs,  and  the  Mechoacans, 
in  Mexico,  had  paintings  of  the  deluge.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus,  or  Manu 
of  these  nations  is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo-Cipactii,  and  Tezpi.  He  saved 
himself  with  his  wife,  Xochiquetzatl,  on  a  raft.  The  mountain  of  Col- 
huacan  in  this  tradition  represents  Ararat,  The  "dove"  is  also  seen. 
The  Mechoacan  tradition  speaks  of  Coxcox  or  Tezpi,  and  his  wife,  am 
his  children,  and  several  animals.  When  the  Great  Spirit  ordered  th( 
waters  to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from  his  bark  a  vulture,  and  sub- 
sequently a  humming-bird,  which  returned  holding  in  its  beak  a  branch, 
Humboldt  also  found  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  among  the  wild  Indians 
on  the  Orinoco  in  South  America.  It  was  found  also  in  Brazil,  in  Peru, 
and  in  Cuba.  The  Fiji  tradition  speaks  of  eight  persons.  The  Hindoo 
tradition  lands  the  ark  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Himarat  (Himalaya). 
The  most  ancient  version  of  this  story  (that  contained  in  the  Catapat'ha- 
Erihmdca)  places  the  locality  north  of  the  Himalaya  range,  Besides 
these,  we  have  the  Syrian,  the  Phcenician,  and  the  Armenian  traditions. 
The  Babylonian  account,  as  given  by  Eerosus,  now  regarded  as  a  very 
trustworthy  chronicler,  is  as  follows : 

"  Xisuthrus  was  warned  by  Saturn,  in  a  dream,  that  all  mankind  would 
be  destroyed  shortly  by  a  deluge  of  rain.  He  was  bidden  to  bury  in 
the  city  of  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  such  written  documents  as  existed, 
and  then  to  build  a  huge  vessel  or  ark,  in  length  five  furlongs,  and  two 
furlongs  in  width,  wherein  was  to  be  placed  good  store  of  provisions, 
together  with  winged  fowl  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth;  and  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  embark  with  his  wife  and  children  and  close 
friends,  Xisuthrus  did  accordingly,  and  the  flood  came  at  the  time 
appointed.  The  ark  drifted  towards  Armenia;  and  Xisuthrus,  on  the 
third  day  after  the  rain  abated,  sent  out  from  the  ark  a  bird,  which,  after 
flying  for  awhile  over  the  illimitable  sea  of  waters,  and  finding  neither 
food  nor  a  spot  on  which  it  could  settle,  returned  to  him.  Some  days 
later,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  other  birds,  which  likewise  returned,  but  with 
feet  covered  with  mud.  Sent  out  a  third  time,  the  birds  returned  no 
more ;  and  Xisuthrus  knew  that  the  earth  had  reappeared.  So  he  re- 
moved some  of  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and  behold  the  vessel 
had  grounded  upon  a  high  mountain,  and  remained  fixed.  Then  he 
went  forth  from  the  ark,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot,  and 
built  an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice ;  after  which  he  suddenly  disappeared 
from  sight,  together  with  those  who  had  accompanied  him.  They  who 
had  remained  in  the  ark,  surprised  that  he  did  not  return,  sought  him ; 
when  they  heard  his  voice  in  the  sky,  exhorting  them  to  continue  re- 
ligious, and  bidding  them  go  back  to  Babylonia  from  the  land  of 
Armenia,  where  they  were,  and  recover  the  buried  documents,  and  make 
them  once  more  known  among  men.     So  they  obeyed,  and  went  back 
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to  the  land  of  Babylon,  and  built  many  cities  and  temples,  and  raised 
up  Babylon  from  its  ruins."  A  similar  account  is  given  by  Abydenus. 
Eupolemus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  refers  to  the  same  event:  "The  city 
of  Babylon,"  he  says,  "owes  its  foundation  to  those  who  were  saved 
from  the  Deluge  ;  they  were  giants,  and  they  built  the  tower  celebrated 
in  history."  (Euseb.,  Frag.  Evang.,  x.  9.)  We  may  add  to  these  the 
account  of  the  Deluge  given  in  the  Sibylline  oracles.  After  that  catas- 
trophe Kronos,  Titan,  and  Japetus  ruled  the  world,  each  taking  a 
separate  portion  to  himself.  This  evidently  refers  to  the  three  sons  of 
Noah;  Shem,  Ham  (Titan),  and  Japhet.  It  has  been  said  that  these 
memories  are  confined  to  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races,  but  are  not  found 
in  the  Turanian  family.  This  is  contradicted  by  the  legends  of  the 
Chinese,  of  the  natives  of  Polynesia,  of  the  American  Indians,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  Tartars ;  for  we  are  told  by  M.  Malte-Brun  that  ' '  the 
tradition  of  the  deluge  is  found  very  distinctly  among  the  Calmucs."* 

And  now  we  have  the  Chaldajan  account  of  the  deluge  which  Mr, 
George  Smith  has  recently  deciphered  from  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
He  wrote  of  it  to  the  London  .Daily  Telegraph  as  follows  ; 

"The  cuneiform  inscription  which  I  have  recently  found  and  trans- 
lated gives  a  long  and  full  account  of  the  deluge.  It  contains  the  ver- 
sion or  tradition  of  this  event  which  existed  in  the  early  Chaldean 
period  of  the  city  of  Erech  (one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod),  now  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  Warka.  In  this  newly -discovered  inscription  the 
account  of  the  deluge  is  put  as  a  narrative  into  the  mouth  of  Xisulhrus, 
or  Noah.  He  relates  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  command  to 
build  the  ark,  its  building,  the  filling  of  it,  the  deluge,  the  resting  of 
the  ark  on  a  mountain,  the  sending  out  of  the  birds,  and  other  matters. 
The  narrative  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  account  transmitted  by 
the  Greeks  from  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  than  to  the  Biblical 
history,  but  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  either.  The  principal 
differences  are  as  to  the  duration  of  the  deluge,  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  ark  rested,  the  sending  out  of  the  birds,  etc.  The 
cuneiform  account  is  much  longer  and  fuller  than  that  of  Berosus,  and 
has  several  details  omitted  both  by  the  Bible  and  the  Chaldean  historian. 
This  inscription  opens  up  many  questions  of  which  we  knew  nothing 
previously,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  number  of  other  details  of  Chal- 
dean history  which  will  be  both  interesting  and  important.  This  is  the 
first  time  any  inscription  has  been  found  with  an  account  of  an  event 
mentioned  in  Genesis." 

These  traditions  prove  conclusively  the  fact  of  the  deluge  ;  it  cannot 
be  questioned :  they  prove  also  the  existence  of  some  bond  of  union 

^  Precis  cle  Geographie,  vol.  Ix.. 
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between  the  races  of  mankind.     They  prove  almost  certainly  comnmniiy 
of  origin. 

The  tradition  among  nearly  all  nations  of  a  Terrestrial  Paradise 
aJTords  a  similar  argument  to  the  above.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a  moun-  Tradition  of  a 
tain  of  jacinth,  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  ^^^^"™'^""- 
rare  colors  and  fragrance.  The  Zendavesta  mentions  a 
region  which  it  calls  Heden,  and  Zoroaster,  who  lived  some  zooo 
or  2500  years  B.C.,  is  stated  in  the  same  ancient  books  to  have 
been  at  a  place  called  Hedenish.  The  Vishnu  Puraiia  tells  us  that 
in  the  centre  of  Jambudwipa  is  the  golden  mountain  Meru,  which 
stands  lilce  the  seed-cup  of  the  lotos  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Brahma,  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing 
from  the  foot  of  "Vislmu,  is  divided  into  four  streams  that  flow  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth.  Here  is  the  grove  of  Indra,  and  here  too 
is  the  Jamba  tree,  from  whose  fruit  are  fed  the  Jamba  waters,  which 
bestow  immortal  life  on  all  who  drink  of  them.  The  Chinese,  too, 
have  their  "enchanted  gardens,"  in  the  midst  of  the  summits  of  the 
Honanlun,  where  is  the  fountain  of  immortality  dividing  off  into  four 
streams.  We  read  of  the  gardens  of  Laertes  and  Alcinoiis;  of  the 
Omphalium  of  the  Cretans  ;  of  the  sacred  Asgard  of  the  Scandinavians, 
springing  from  the  centre  of  a  fruitful  land,  which  was  watered  by  the 
four  primeval  rivers  of  milk  ;  of  the  Hararaberezaitim  of  the  Pafsi ;  of 
the  Ila  of  the  Singalese  and  the  Thibetans ;  of  the  Sineru  of  the  Bud- 
dhist, with  its  four-limbed  D'amba  tree,  with  its  never-fading  blossoms, 
from  between  whose  roots  issue  the  four  sacred  streams  that  water  the 
garden  of  the  supreme  god,  Sekra. 

How,  again,  shall  we  account  for  the  Tumuli,  the  Dolmens,  the 
Menhirs,  the  Stone  Circles, — almost  identically  the  same,  .^^^  „ 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  ?  We  find  at  Carnac  in  liihic  Monumsms 
Brittany  immense  rows  of  stones  that  seem  to  have  been  '""»"!■  p="=  "^ 
copied  from  the  Menhirs  on  the  Khassia  Hills.  In  ^""  ' 
India  and  Algiers  and  Ireland  we  see  the  same  dolmens.  In  Peru, 
in  France,  among  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  in  Spain,  in 
Denmark,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  in  Palestine,  in  Malabar,  in  theSinaitic  peninsula, 
we  find  the  traces  of  the  mound  or  the  dolmen  builders.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  tumuli  with  the  open  dolmen  on  their  top  in  Algiers  with 
those  of  Saucli^res  and  Bousquet  in  Aveyron,  or  those  described  by 
Olaus  Wormius  near  Roeskiide.  Or  the  dolmen  at  Halskov  in  Denmark 
with  the  similar  one  at  Northern  Moytura  in  Ireland.  Or  the  dolmen 
sketched  by  Sjoborg  at  Oroust;  in  Bohuslan,  with  the  Kits  Cotty  House 
at  Aylesford,  represented  in  this  work.     Or  the  circle  near  Peshawur,  in 
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Affghanistati,  with  the  Standing  Stones  of  Steimis  in  the  Orkneys.  Or 
the  tombs  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills  in  India  with  the  chouchas  of  Northern 
Africa.  Or  the  four  cairns  from  Algiers  figured  on  p.  402  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  "Rude  Stone  Monuments"  with  the  circles  at  Aschenrade  in 
Livonia.  Or  the  Trilithons  at  Stonehenge  with  those  at  Ksaca  and 
Elkeb  in  Tripoli,  and  both  of  these  with  those  described  by  Mr.  Gif- 
fard  Palgrave  in  Central  Arabia ;  and  all  with  the  tomb  of  Isidoms  at 
Khatoura,  in  Syria,  and  the  Buddhist  monument  at  Bangkok,  in  India. 
Or  the  cairns  at  Lough  Crew,  in  Ireland,  and  their  cells  and  inscribed 
stones,  with  Locmariaker  in  Brittany,  and  the  chambers  at  Mnaidra  in 
Malta.  Or  the  circles  at  Northern  Moytura  with  that  at  Pullicondah, 
Madras  ;  or  with  that  delineated  by  Bonstetten,  near  LUneberg,  Han- 
over ;  or  those  mentioned  by  Von  Estorff  near  Uelzen.  Or  the  great 
serpent-mound  of  Loch  Nell,  in  Argyleshire,  with  the  serpent-mounds 
of  Wisconsin  and  Ohio. 

Is  all  of  this  accident? 

There  are  minute  points  of  agreement  that  we  have  not  time  to  go 
into,— as,  for  example,  not  only  the  simulated  cist  on  the  top  of  the 
real  tomb,  but  the  circles  of  stones  at  the  same  time  on  and  around  the 
mound ;  while  one  of  the  sides  of  the  exterior  and  simulated  dolmen 
is  pierced  with  a  circular  hole  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter. f 

Let  us  mention  another  curious  custom  that  may  be  traced  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  J^ake  Baikal  to  Switzerland  on  the  one  hand — perhaps 
The  Practice  of  Britain — and  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
DisBrting    the   peni  ou  the  other.      We  refer  to  the  custom  which  has 

"  "  prevailed    among    certain    races   of    artificially  moulding 

the  human  head. 

The  Macrocephali axe.  first  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  He  represents  that  these  people  inhab- 
ited the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  that  they  admired  those  the  most 
who  had  the  longest  heads,  and  states  that  it  was  a  custom  among  them 
to  compress  the  skull  during  infancy. 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pomponius  Mela  repeat  this  statement,  but  do 
not  agree  about  the  locality  or  region  inhabited  by  this  race.  Strabo, 
in  his  Geography,  speaks  of  such  a  tribe  in  Western  Asia,  who  had  thus 


Squietand  Laphanv.    In  this  mo 
the  snake. 

t  An  example  of  a  holed  slone  is  that  at  Stennis,  referred  to  in  "  The  Pirate,"  by  Sir 
Walfer  Scoti.  The  oath  to  Woden,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  was  sworn  by  persons  joining  their 
hands  through  this  hole.  The  person  breaking  this  oath  was  regarded  as  infamous.  The 
dolmen  with  one  of  the  sides  pierced  in  this  way  is  common  in  France,  as  at 'Grand niont, 
Languedoo,  and  that  of  Trie,  Oise.    They  are  also  common  in  Clrcassia  and  India. 
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elongated  their  heads,  and  who  had  foreheads  projecting  over  their 
beards.  He  also  mentions  them  as  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
in  Europe.  He  points  to  it  as  a  custom  common  among  the  migratory 
tribes  of  Asia. 

Stephanus  Byzantinus,  nearly  a  thousand  years  afler  Hippocrates, 
speaks  of  macrocephalic  Scythians,  in  Colchis,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Euxine  Sea.  Pliny  locates  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cerasus  in 
Natolia. 

Tliese  statements  have  been  corroborated  by  the  discoveries  of  Wil- 
liam Burckhardt  Barker,  who  in  1845  obtained  a  lai^e  number  of  terra- 
cotta images  from  a  mound  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tarsus, 
which  exhibited  the  precise  contour  of  head  observed  on  some  of  the 
monuments  of  Central  America. 

Prof  Retains  gave  an  account  in  1844  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Stockholm  of  a  skull  found  in  the  year  1820  near  Grafen- 
egg,  in  Austria.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Avarian  Huns,  who  occupied 
this  region  during  the  seventh  century.  It  was  a  brachycephalic  skull, 
greatly  elongated  by  artificial  compression.  Similar  skulls  have  since 
been  found  near  Vienna ;  others  at  St.  Romain,  in  Savoy,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Doubs,  near  Mandeuse.  Dr.  Fitzinger  has  investigated 
the  whole  subject,  and  shows  in  a  memoir  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Vienna  that  the  skulls  are  unquestionably  macrocephalic,  mentioning 
in  addition  the  interesting  fact  of  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  medal, 
struck  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  Aquileia  by  Attila,  the  Hun, 
in  453,  On  one  side  of  this  is  an  effigy  of  this  famous  chieftain,  pre- 
senting the  same  macrocephalic  form  of  the  skull, 

M.  Troyon  has  discovered  a  similar  skull  near  Lausanne,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

When  M.  Tschudi,  the  Peruvian  traveler,  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  Grafenegg  skull,  he  wrote  a  memoir  in  Mailer's  Archivfur  Anatomie, 
in  which  he  insisted  that  it  was  a  Peruvian  cranium,  and,  by  way  of 
explanation,  reminded  the  savans  that  although  Austria  and  Peru  were 
widely  separated,  the  Ereiperor  Charles  V.  embraced  them  both  in  his 
dominions  I 

The  prevalence  of  the  custom  in  Peru  is  attested  by  the  crania  found 
in  the  ancient  Peruvian  tombs,  as  well  as  by  Garcilasso  de  !a  Vega  and 
Torquemada.  The  latter,  referring  to  the  Peruvians,  remarks,  "  As  to 
the  custom  of  appearing  fierce  in  war,  it  was  in  some  provinces  ordered 
that  the  mothers,  or  their  attendants,  should  make  the  faces  of  their  chil-  , 
dren  long  and  rough,  and  the  foreheads  broad,  as  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
relate  of  the  tnacrocephali,  who  had  them  moulded  by  art  into  the  elevated 

The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  Flathead  Indians  along  the 
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Columbia  River  and  on  tlie  Pacific  coast,  who  represent  some  twenty 
different  tribes,  the  Chinooks,  the  Klatsaps,  the  Cowlitz,  the  Songas, 
the  Newatees,  the  Chastays,  etc. 

This  distortion  of  the  skull  among  the  Flathead  Indians  is  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  aristocracy.  They  do  not  allow  their  slaves  to  improve 
their  appearance  in  the  same  way.  It  prevailed  also  among  the  Natchez 
Indians.  It  was  practised  also  in  Central  America.  We  find  it  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  (Malay).  And  it  is  stated  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Caledonia  and  Scandinavia  had  the  same  practice. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  that  the  custom  of  scalping  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  American  Indians.  Herodotus  ■mentions 
r"  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  practices  of  the 
ancient  Scythians.  But  this  is  not  all  r  it  is  stated  that  the  practice 
prevails  at  this  day  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  frontier  in  the  north- 
eastern district  of  Bengal.  The  "Friend  of  India,"  commenting  on 
this  statement,  adds,  "The  Naga  tribes  use  the  scalping-knife  with  a 
ferocity  that  is  only  equaled  by  the  American  Indians,  and  the  scalps 
are  carefully  preserved  as  evidences  of  their  prowess  and  vengeance  over 
their  enemies.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  all  the  scalps  taken  by  him 
during  his  warlike  career  are  burned  with  his  remains." 

The  boomerang  is  so  remarkable  a  weapon  that  we  should  not  expect 
^^^  to  find  it  except  among  kindred  tribes.  It  had  never, 
until  recently,  been  met  with  except  in  Australia.  But 
it  has  now  turned  up  among  the  Moqui  Indians  of  Northern  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Indians  of  California,  the  Furus 
Funis  Indians  of  South  America,  and  the  Dravidian  races  of  India,  and 
has  been  traced,  as  we  learn  from  an  address  by  Col.  Fox  before  the 
Anthropological  sub-section  of  the  British  Association,  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.* 

Humboldt  was  the  first  to  remark  that  many  of  the  teocallis  or  sacred 
edifices  of  Central  America  "  are  identical  with  the  Buddhist  temples 
of  Southern  India,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago."  The 
Architect  re  S""^*  tcmple  of  Palenquc  so  closely  corresponds  in  its  de- 
tails with  that  of  Boro-Bodo  in  the  province  of  Kedii,  in 
Java,  as  "to  place  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  common  purpose  and 
origin  of  both. ' '  We  find  both  of  them  elevated  on  a  series  of  graduated 
platforms  or  terraces,  and  reached  by  successive  flights  of  steps  facing 
the  cardinal  points.  The  chambers  of  both  are  disproportionately  small, 
with  no  apertures,  excepting  the  doorways,  for  air  or  light ;  the  curved 
ceilings,  formed  of  stones  overlapping  each  other  "triangularwise,"  and 
constituting  a  Cyclopean  arch,  are  precisely  alike.     The  walls  of  both 
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are  adorned  with  hieroglyph ical  tablets,  on  which  the  head  of  the  Asiatic 
elepliant*  is  conspicuous  (the  head  of  the  elephant  occurs  also  at  Copan, 
and  on  a  helmet  or  cap  of  a  warrior  or  a  priest  in  Plate  13  of  M.  de  Wal- 
deck's  "Monuments  anciens  du  Mexique  et  du  Yucatan");  while  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  both  Buddha  is  represented  in  colossal  form,  seated 
cross-legged  upon  a  throne,  benignly  receiving  an  offering  of  fruit  and 
flowers  from  a  priestess  kneeling  before  him."|' 

The  close  resemblance  between  the  Aztecs  and  the  Etruscans  in 
religious  practices  has  been  remarked  on,  as  also  the  facts  that  both 
nations  offered  human  sacrifices  at  the  graves  of  the  chiefs ;  that  both 
used  the  olive  branch  as  the  symbol  of  peace  ;  and  that  their  calendars 
were  nearly  the  same, — the  one  fixing  the  length  of  the  year  at  365 
days  5  h.  50  m. ;  the  other  at  365  days  5  h.  40  m. 

Associated  with  the  Sabsean  worship  of  the  sun  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Scythians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Nicaragua  and  New  England,  was  that  of  the  lingham  or  worshipofthe 
phallus.  The  worship  of  the  lingham  flourished  in  the  cities  Lingham  or 
of  Panuco  and  Tlascala  in  Mexico  at  the  period  of  the  con-  ^'^"""^■ 
quest,  and  Mr.  Stephens  observed  at  Uxmal,  in  Yucatan,  certain  orna- 
ments on  the  cornices  of  some  of  the  buildings,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  This  revolting  worship  has  been 
traced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  north  as 
Tennessee,  where  many  characteristic  images  have  been  ploughed  up. 

The  worship  of  Priapus  in  Rome,  of  the  phallus  in  Greece,  of  the 
lingham  in  India,  of  Peor-Apis  in  Egypt,  of  Eaal-Peor  among  the  Am- 
monites, seems  obviously  connected  with  these  images  in  America. 

The  pyramidal  architecture  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Babylon  is  of 
course  recalled  by  the  pyramids  of  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  and 
this  Dr.  Wilson  J  dismisses  as  of  no  significance;  but  it  is  moredifflcult 
to  dispose  of  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  the  American  pyramids  are  all 
orientated,  as  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cuer- 
navaca,  known  as  Xochicalco,  "the  house  of  flowers,"  is  said  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  type  of  those  in  Lower 
Egypt.  Upon  its  stones  are  many  sculptured  figures,  and  among  them 
"crocodiles  spouting  water." 

The  custom  of  depositing  Flint  Implements  in  the  grave  seems  to 
have  been  wellnigh  universal.  We  encounter  it  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  America. 

The  use  of  these  implements  among  all  races  is  not  very  remarkable. 
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but  the  universality  of  the  custom  just  referred  to  suggests  kinship,  and 
this  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  identity  or  resepiblance  of  the 
The  identiiy  of  implements  all  over  the  world.  "So  far  as  the  general 
Il™smfflB"Tf  ^'^'^'^  '^  concerned,"  says  Mr.  Evans,  the  implements  from 
different  parts  of  ths  Rivcr-Gravcls  of  Wcstem  Europe  "are  identical"  with 
the  world,  those  from  the  lateritic  beds  of  Southern  India.     Speaking 

of  the  modern  Esquimaux  flint  scrapers.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  they 
"are  in  form  identical  with  the  old  ones  [of  the  drift],"  The  author 
of  the  article  entitled  "  The  Present  Phase  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology," 
in  the  British  Quarteriy  Review  for  October,  1872,  remarks  that  if  the 
harpoons  and  arrow-heads  of  the  Anvergne  caves  he  compared  with  those 
of  the  Esquimaux,  "the  only  difference  is  that  those  from  Auvergne 
generally  bear  a  groove  on  their  barbs.  The  mode  in  which  the  head 
is  fastened  to  the  shaft  is  identical  in  both ;  the  fishing -spears,  bone 
needles,  and  flint  scrapers  are  also  identical  in  form." 

Prof.  Nilsson  observes,  "The  great  resemblance  which  exists  among 
the  stone  implements  of  nations  of  different  tribes,  during  very  different 
periods  and  in  most  different  countries,  .  .  .  is  remarkable."  He  men- 
tions the  similarity  between  the  implements  from  Scania  and  those  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  remarks  particularly  on  the  small  heart-shaped  arrow- 
heads of  flint  from  Scania  and  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  "both  of  which 
are,  with  regard  to  shape  and  mode  of  construction,  even  in  the  most  mi- 
nute details  and  when  closely  viewed  with  the  microscope,  surprisingly 
similar,  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  same  hand  on  the  same 
day."* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1871,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
called  attention  "to  the  extreme  similarity  of  these  primitive  imple- 
ments," speaking  of  some  specimens  which  bad  been  presented  from 
Western  Africa,  One  of  these  was  put  in  contrast  with  a  tray  of  other 
axes.  "There  were  examples,"  he  said,  "from  New  Zealand,  North 
America,  Chili, — -English,  Irish,  German  specimens, — from  Spain,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  South  America,  the  river  Amazon,  and  Australia.  That 
common  type,  therefore,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  found  all  over  the 
world."! 

There  is  an  attempt  to  explain  all  this  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
similar  wants  of  mankind  lead  to  similar  results.  But  while  it  is  true 
that  all  mankind  want,  in  the  primitive  state,  knives,  spear-heads, 
scrapers,  axes,  etc.,  it  is  not  true  that  they  want  knives,  spear-heads, 
scrapers,  axes,  etc.,  of  precisely  the  same  pattern.  It  is  no  more  true 
than  that  such  similar  needs  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  boom- 
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erang  or  to  the  practice  of  scalping  or  the  adoption  of  the  symbol  of  the 
Red  Hand. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  belief  has  been  almost  universal  that 
the  stone  celts  are  thunderbolts.  This  wide-spread  sentiment,  prevail- 
ing in  Cornwall,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Brittany,  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  Italy,  China,  Japan,  Burmah,  Assam,  Western  Africa, 
implies  a  necessary  connection  between  these  various  races,  separated 

Such,  hurriedly  thrown  together,  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  kinship 
among  the  races  of  mankind.  We  have  mentioned  only  a  few;  they 
might  be  greatly  multiplied.  One  such  testimony  suggests  community 
of  origin;  many  such,  brought  together,  amount  to  a  demonstration. 

Another  interesting  fact  bearing  on  the  origin  of  man  is,  that,  as  we 
are  told  by  M.  Geoffroy  St,  Hilaire,  there  are  some  forty  .p^^  otigitiiiiioti 
species  of  domesticated  animals;  that  of  these,  thirty-five,  of  n==riy  aii  of 
such  as  the  horse,  goat,  sheep,  ox,  dog,  pig,  etc.,  may  be  an^^™7n'"c^'! 
called  cosmopolitan  ;  and  that  out  of  this  number  of  thirty-  ttai  A5ia  or 
five  possessed  by  Europe,  thirty-one  appear  to  have  origi-  ^'"^'"°'"  ^ft^c^^- 
nated  in  Central  Asia  or  in  Northern  Africa.  Nearly  all  of  the  forty 
are  from  a  warm  climate,  which  indicates  that  civilization  pertained 
to  primeval  Asiatic  man,  and  that  he  brought  these  animals  to  Europe 
with  him.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  though  not.  specially  con- 
nected with  the  subject  under  discussion,  that  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Vicien,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Birmingham  in  1865, 
that  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  cereals  can  be  discovered  in  geological 
formations  that  can  be  imagined  more  than  six  thousand 
years  old.  Wheat  is  only  found  where  man  is  found.  The  ^^'^^  ^*'*  "^ 
inference  has,  therefore,  been  drawn  that  man  was  origi- 
nally instructed  in  regard  to  its  cultivation.  So  strong  has  been  the 
conviction,  says  Dr.  George  Moore,  in  bis  work  entitled  "The  First 
Man,  and  his  Place  in  Creation,"  that  the  cereals  are  not  spontaneously 
produced,  that  the  mythologies  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Greece  ascribe 
their  cultivation  to  direct  Divine  interference.* 

We  have  thus  proved  (as  we  believe)  that  the  present  races  of  mankind 
do  not  date  back  farther  than  several  thousand  years  ago ;  secondly,  that 
they  are  related  to  each  other;  and,  thirdly,  that  they  "began  life"  in  a 
highly  civihzed  state.  We  see  no  traces  of  a  Stone  Age,  and  encounter 
no  Troglodytes,  until  we  recede  from  the  original  centres.  It  is  very  true 
that  all  of  the  nations  to  whose  history  we  have  referred  claim  a  vast 
antiquity;  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that,  so  far  from  their  " pre-historic" 


*  It  is  proper  to  add  to  lliis,  that  it  is  asserted  that  s 
Affghanislan  and  India.     We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whi 
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age  being  represented  as  one  of  gross  savagery  and  barbarism,  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  firm  ground  of  their  monumentai  records  they  take  us 
not  to  a  "stone,"  but  to  a  "golden"  age.  The  lists  of  Manetho  prefix 
to  the  human  period,  commencing  with  Menes,  a  "  pre-historic"  period 
of  twenty-five  thousand  years,  during  which  Egypt  enjoyed  the  benefi- 
cent rule  of  gods,  demi-gods,  and  heroes.  The  series  of  the  seven 
divine  rulers  "looks  like  an  allegory  of  the  creative  energy  and  con- 
flicts of  nature,  by  which  the  land  was  prepared  for  human  habitation." 
The  first  is  the  creative  Phtha,  the  genius  oi  Fire.  The  next  is  Ra,  the 
Sun.  The  third  is  [in  Greek]  Agathod^mon,  representing  the  energy 
of  Water.  Then  we  have  See  or  Cronos,  representing  Time,  etc,  The 
demi-gods  were  eight:  Mars,  Anubis,  Hercules,  Ammon,  Tithoes,  etc. 
So  Berosus  gives  us  a  mythical  period  of  thirty-four  thousand  years,  filled 
up  by  eighty-six  demi-gods.  But  the  history  of  Babylon,  as  developed 
from  the  monuments,  does  not  go  back  farther  than  from  2400  to  2600  B.C. 
If  there  was  any  "  pre-historic"  feon,  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  Now  (as 
we  said  of  the  Romans),  we  can  trace  the  Gauls  down  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  through  the  intermediate  stages  from  the  time 
when  they  were  barbarians ;  we  can  look  behind  the  era  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  Russia;  we  can  go  behind  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Greece ;  but 
suppose  Sir  John  Lubbock  should  tell  us  that  for  five  hundred  thousand 
years  before  tlie  year  in  which  the  Parthenon  was  finished  (no  monu- 
ments or  records  existing  before)  the  Athenians  had  been  living  in 
caves,  and  acquainted  with  no  implements  but  those  made  out  of  flint, 
— should  we  not  tell  him  he  was  out  of  his  head  ?  It  might  be  true 
that  they  had  been  in  existence  as  a  race  five  hundred  thousand  years, 
but  it  could  not  be  true  that  they  should  have  passed  in  one  day  from 
the  bone-caves  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  Stoa  Pcecile.  There  are  no 
monuments  behind  the  Pyramids  of  any  sort.  There  is  no  history, 
and  no  traces  of  any  kind  leading  up  to  that  splendid  civilization.  If 
the  cave-men  gradually  worked  their  way  up  to  the  Pharaohs  and  a 
thoroughly  organized  state,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  some 
monuments  by  the  way-side.  The  obliteration  could  not  have  been 
complete.  There  must  have  been  some  shading  off — some  straggling 
cairn  or  cromlech  or  "round  tower"— some  tradition — some  rude 
Pelasgic  wall — some  archKolithic  grotto  or  gravel-bed — to  show  that 
men  lived  before  Menes  and  Cheops.  The  very  religion  of  Egypt  is 
the  purer  the  farther  we  go  back — fresh  in  the  beginning  from  the 
patriarchs  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ANTIQUITY   OF  MAN. 

The  Opinion  with  regard  to  the  Antiquily  of  Man  now  widely  disseminated. — The  Extreme 
Views  now  held  among  Men  of  Science. — Sit  Charles  Lyell  finally  convertcd.^The 
Sources  from  which  the  Evidence  on  Ihe  Subject  is  derived.— The  River-Gravels.— The 
ViewsofSirJohnLnbbock.— M.Boucher  de  Perthes  on  the  Peat  of  the  Somme  Valley. 
— The  Bone-Caves. — The  Megalilhic  Monuments  of  Western  Europe.— The  Lake-Dweil- 
ings  of  Swilaerland.™ The  Danish  Kjokken-moddings.— The  Mounds  and  Ruined  Cities 
of  America. — Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  on  the  Shell-Mounds. — Prof.  Agassii  on  the  Lake- 
DwelUngs, — The  Peat  Bogs  of  Denmark  and  Ireland. — Dr.  Dowler's  Red  Indian. — Mr. 
Horner  and  the  Mud  of  the  Nile.— Prof  Agassis  on  the  Coral  Reefe  of  Florida. 

The  wave  has  not  fairly  reached  the  masses  yet,  but  it  will  soon  be 
very  generally  believed  that  Science  has  proved  the  immense  antiquity 
of  man.  Nearly  all  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  and  The  Amiquityof 
of  this  country  have  embraced  this  opinion,  while  perhaps  Man  indorsed  by 
a  decided  majority  have  reached  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Husley  that  we  are  descended  from  apes.  These  con- 
victions are  observable  in  the  works  of  the  leading  scientific  minds  of 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  We  need  only  mention  (some  of  them  very  recently  dead) 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Mr,  Darwin,  Mr.  Huxley,  Dr.  Falconer, 
Mr.  Prestwich,  Mr.  Geikie,  Mr.  John  Evans,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Busk,  Mr. 
Flower,  M.  Lartet,  M.  de  Mortillet,  M.  Cartailhac,  M.  de  Quatrefages, 
M.  Broca,  M.  Pruner-Bey,  M.  Bourgeois,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  M. 
Dupont,  M.  Morlot,  Nilsson,  Worsaae,  Steenstrup,  Desor,  Vogt,  Gas- 
taldi,  Ponzi,  Ceselli,  Wilson,  Agassiz,*  Cope,  Foster,  Whitney,  etc. 

Most  of  these  learned  gentlemen  believe  in  "natural  selection"  or 
"evolution,"  andallof  them  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  that  Man  is  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  thousand  years  old.  Most  of  them  cautiously  avoid 
specific  figures,  but  all  of  them  use  terms  which  imply  a  great  antiquity 
for  the  human  race.  Chevalier  Bunsen  ventured  from  his  Egypto- 
logical studies  to  fix  the  date  of  the  human  period  at  20,000  B.C.  Mr. 
Jukes,  one  of  the  first  English  geologists,  fixes  it  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Professor  Fuhlrott  of  Germany,  who  writes  a  work  on 
the  famous  Neanderthal  skull,  suggests  that  that  piece  of  paleontology 

*  Agassii,  it  is  well  known,  ridicules  Darwinism. 
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must  be  some  two  hundred  thousand  or  three  hundred  thousand  years  old. 
Dr.  Hunt,  formerly  president  of  the  British  Anthropological  Society, 
holds  the  opinion  that  the  proper  date  is  nine  million  years  ago.  Prof. 
Huxley  believes  that  man  "existed  when  a  tropical  fauna  and  flora  flour- 
ished jn  our  northern  clime,"  which  was  in  the  carboniferous  era, — and 
that  is  supposed  to  have  been  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  who  seems  to  be  the  Nestor  of  British  Geology,  held  out 
for  a  long  time  against  the  existence  of  pre-Adamic  man,  but,  after  visit- 
ing the  gravel-pits  at  St.  Achcul,  in  the  Somme  Valley,  in  1855,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Figuier,  "  was  able  to  say,  Veni,  viiii,  vklus  fui;  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  that  year  at  Aberdeen,  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  quaternary  man."  Indeed,  he 
believes  now  that  the  remains  of  man  will  be  found  in  the  Pliocene 
strata;  while  Sir  John  Lubbock  concurs  with  M.  Bourgeois  and  M. 
Delaunay,  and  hopes  to  discover  traces  of  our  race  in  the  deposits  of 
the  Miocene  Age. 

These  views  are  not  confined  to  these  great  teachers  and  expounders 
of  science,  but  are  current  in  the  newspaper  and  magazine  literature  of 
the  day, — and,  in  fact,  so  dogmatic  are  the  assertions  in  favor  of  them, 
and  so  great  is  the  authority  of  the  names  by  which  they  are  guaranteed, 
that  opposition  and  dissent  have  been  almost  entirely  silenced,  and  men 
like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  attempt  to  protect  the 
Mosaic  record  by  suggestions  about  gaps  in  the  tables  of  genealogy, 
or  the  possible  existence  of  "other"  anthropoidal  forms.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Lesley,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  some  lec- 
tures delivered  in  Boston,*  regards  the  whole  question  as  so  completely 
closed  by  the  "  recent  discoveries,"  that  he  considers  it  merely  neces- 
sary to  kkk  the  old  Theology.  "  All  these  questions  have  been  settled 
for  us,"  he  says  sneeringly,  "as  you  are  probably  but  too  well  aware, 
many  centuries  ago,  by  that  science  falsely  so  called,  Theology.  .  .  . 
Are  we  not  assured  that  the  world  is  only  six  thousand  years  old  ?  .  .  . 
Does  it  not  stand  so  within  the  books  of  Moses  ?^"  Do  we  not  also  know 
that  man  was  created  upright  before  he  fell?  All  this  is  too  distinctly 
written  by  holy  men  of  old,  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  called  in  question  for  a  moment."  After  reciting  the 
statements  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  proceeds ; 

"  It  is  surprising  how  indifferent  men  of  science  seem  to  be  to  these 
great  statements.  Thousands  of  preachers  proclaim  them  from  the 
pdpit  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  millions  of  communicants  respond 
Amen.    And  yet  our  men  of  science  continue  skeptical,f  and  call  them, 

*  Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  p.  43. 

t  So  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  declares:  "The  cuiTeiit  cosmogony  is  not  only  without  a 
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as  the  Apostles  did,  old  wives'  fables.'  They  believe  them  indeed  to  be 
old  Jew-legends  so  palpably  heatheuish  and  contrary  to  all  we  know, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  show  their  absurdity." 

Mr.  Lesley  then  gives  us  his  scheme  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man— or 
rather  that  of  M.  Renevier  of  Lausanne.  The  different  human  epochs 
are  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Pre-glacial  .Epoch,  in  which  man  was  cotemporary  with  the  Ele- 
phas  aniigteus,  Rhinoceros  hemitmchus,  Ursus  spelaus. 

2.  Glacial  Epoch,  when  he  lived  with  the  Elephas  frimigenius  and 
the  Rhinoceros  tickorinus. 

3.  Post-glacial  Epoch,  when  he  lived  with  the  i'('^,4fli/?i;>B;^««Vw  and 
the  Reindeer. 

4.  Present  Epoch,  when  man  lived  with  the  Cervus  elephas  and  the 
urus,  and  began  to  construct  plank  villages,  on  piles,  in  lakes.* 

Finally,  we  learn  in  a  note  to  this  volume  that  "while  putting  these 
pages  to  press  the  news  from  Paris  was  received  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Anthropological  Society  in  that  city,  in  August  of  this 
year  (1869),  'two  memoirs  due  to  the  Abb^  Bourgeois  and  the  Abbe 
Delaanay  have  established  beyond  doubt  that  man  was  already  in  ex- 
istence at  the  epoch  of  the  Lower  Pliocene.'  " 

In  an  address  made,  we  believe,  in  1872,  Mr.  James  Geikie,  the  eminent 
geologist,  takes  the  ground  also  that  man  is  pre-glacial,  and  inter-glacial. 
Mr.  Croll,  he  says,  estimates  the  beginning  of  tlie  glacial  period  at  two' 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  period  itself  as  having 
a  duration  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  centuries. f 

Mr,  Evan  Hopkins,  F.G.S.,  quoted  in  Figuier's  "The  World  before 
the  Deluge,"  states  that  some  geologists  estimate  the  glacial  period  to 
have  been  one  billion  two  hundred  and  eighty  million  years  ago.  J 
If  this  be  the  fact,  and  if  Mr.  Geikie  is  correct  in  judging  man  to  be 
/r^-glacial,  his  antiquity  is  great  indeed  ! 

Anthropologists  derive  the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man  from 
various  sources.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  re- 
mains of  human  workmanship  found  in  the  river-gravels  of  piemenir''fcun'd 
the  valleys  of  the  Somme,  the  Seine,  the  Oise,  the  Thames,  in  the  Eiver- 
the  Wey,  the  Darent,  the  Ouse,  etc.  In  the  valley  of  the  '^"'^'' 
Somme,  rude  flint  hatchets  have  been  found  in  association  with  the  bones 
of  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  cave-bear,  cave- 
lion,  reindeer,  etc.,  and  this  in  the  river-gravel  a  hundred  feet  above  the 


*  Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  p.  6S. 
"f  S««  Harper's  Magazine  for  June,  1873,  p.  i 
Ice  Age,"  recently  published,  p,  135,  Amer.  edit 
{  See  p.  23,  Amer.  edit. 
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present  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  gravel  at  lower  levels  frequently  under 
Sir  c  Lyfii  on  P^^'  ffo^i  twcnty-five  to  thirty  feet  tliick.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
thi  antiiuiiy  of  estimates  that  the  deposition  or  formation  of  this  peat  oc- 
t  eseremaim.  ^upied  "thousands  of  years,"  and  yet,  he  remarks,  this  de- 
posit contains  only  the  remains  of  existing  animals  and  implements  of 
polished  flint,  bronze,  or  iron,  and  is  separated  from  the  gravel  "by  an 
interval  far  greater  than  that  which  divides  the  earliest  strata  of  the  peat 
from  the  latest."  He  adds,  "The  contrast  of  the  fauna  of  the  ancient 
alluvium,  whether  at  high  or  low  levels,  with  the  fauna  of  the  oldest  peat 
is  almost  as  great  as  Its  contrast  with  the  existing  fauna,  the  memorials  of 
man  being  common  to  the  whole  series  :  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  in- 
terval of  time  which  separated  the  era  of  the  large  extinct  mammalia  from 
that  of  the  earliest  peat  was  of  far  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  entire 
growth  of  the  peat.  Vet  we  by  no  means  need  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 
fossil  fauna  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  man  in  this  part  of  France,  The 
mere  volume  of  the  drift  at  various  heights  would  alone  suffice  to  de- 
monstrate a  vast  lapse  of  time  during  which  such  heaps  of  shingle,  derived 
both  from  the  eocene  and  the  cretaceous  rocks,  were  thrown  down  in  a 
succession  of  river-channels."  *  To  all  this  he  adds  the  enormous  ages 
required  to  excavate  the  valley. 

On  the  same  subject  we  have  the  following  from  Sir  John  Lubbock : 
Sir  J  Lubbock  "When  finally  the  excavation  of  the  valley  [of  the  Sonime] 
on  the  same  sub-  was  Completed,  the  climate  had  gradually  become  more 
'"'■  like  our  own,  and  either  from  this  change,  or  rather  per- 

haps yielding  to  the  irresistible  power  of  man,  the  great  Pachydermata 
became  extinct.  Under  the  altered  conditions  of  level,  the  river,  unable 
to  carry  out  to  sea  the  finer  particles  brought  down  from  the  higher  levels, 
deposited  them  in  the  valley,  and  thus  raised  somewhat  its  general  level, 
checking  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  producing  extensive  marshes,  in 
which  a  thick  deposit  of  peat  was  gradually  formed.  We  have,  unfortu- 
nately, no  trustworthy  means  of  estimating  the  rate  of  formation  of  this 
substance,  which  indeed  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  case ;  but  on  any  supposition  the  production  of  a  mass  in  some 
places  more  than  thirty  feet  in  thickness  must  have  required  a  very  con- 
siderable period.  Yet  it  is  in  these  beds  that  we  find  the  remains  of  the 
Neolithic  or  later  Stone  period.  From  the  tombs  at  St,  Acheul,  from 
the  Roman  remains  found  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  peat,  at  about 
the  present  level  of  the  river,  we  know  that  fifteen  hundred  years  have 
produced  scarcely  any  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  valley.  In 
the  peat,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  the  alluvium  at  Abbe- 
ville, are  the  remains  of  the  Neolithic  period,  which  we  have  ample  reason 

*  Anliquity  of  Man,  Amer.  edit.,  p,  144. 
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for  believing,  from  the  researches  in  Denmark,  SwiUerlarKl,  and  other 
countries,  to  be  of  no  slight  antiquity.  Yet  all  these  are  subaeqiienl  to 
the  excavation  of  the  valley.  What  date,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  to  the 
men  who  lived  when  the  Somme  was  but  beginning  its  great  task  ?  No 
one  can  properly  appreciate  the  lapse  of  time  indicated,  who  has  not  stood 
on  the  heights  of  Liercourt,  Picquigny,  or  on  one  of  the  other  points 
overlooking  the  valley ;  nor,  I  am  sure,  could  any  geologist  return  from 
such  a  visit  without  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  changes  which  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  man  in  Western  Europe."  * 

M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  who  first  called  attention  to  these  phenomena 
in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  in  his  now  famous  "  Antiquitcs  Celtiques  et 
Ant^-diluviennes,"  estimates  that  the  peat  grows  at  about  the  rale  of 
three  centimetres,  or  one  and  one-fifth  inches,  per  century.  Taking  a 
depth  of  thirty  feet,  this  would  require  thirty  thousand  years  for  the 
deposit  of  the  peat  alone. 

The  remains  of  man — his  bones  as  well  as  flint  and  bone  implements — 
have  also  been  found  tn  many  parts  of  Europe  in  association  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  etc.,  in  the  numerous  bone- 
caverns  which  have  been  explored  during  the  past  thirty-five  or  forty 
years.  They  have  often  been  found  under  floors  of  stalagmite  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  which,  it  is  alleged,  required  ages  to  be  deposited. 

But  the  mere  fact  of  the  constantly  recurring  juxtaposition  far  down 
below  the  surface  of  these  caves  of  the  remairts  of  men  and  the  great  extinct 
mammals,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  re«iote  antiquity,  according  to  all  of 
our  preconceived  notions  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  these  animals. 

Other  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man  are  found  in 
the  Megalithic  Monuments  of  Western  Europe, — the  stone  ^^biI'i^jc  Mon- 
circles,  the  dolmens,  the  cromlechs,  the  menhirs,  the  tu- 
muli, the  barrows,  which  are  so  abundant  in  England,  France,  Denmark, 
Spain,  etc.  These  are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Pyramids,  and  to 
have  been  erected  by  races  which  formerly  lived  in  a  state  of  considerable 
civilization  in  these  countries.  Sir  John  Lubbock  refers  the  great  circle 
at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire,  to  tJie  Stone  Age. 

The  reader  is,  moreover,  doubtless  familiar  with  the  Lake  Villages, 
the  remains  of  which,  since  1854,  have  been  found  so  numerously  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere;  and  with  the  Dinish  Kjokken-moddings  or 
shell-mounds.  Volumes  have  al  o  been  r  tte  on  these,  to  illustrate 
the  remote  appearance  of  man  in  Wester    a  d  Central  Europe. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  is  of  th    op  n  on  tl  at  the  shell-mounds  were 
occupied  before  man  had  acquired  the  facultj  of  speech.        . 
In  a  paper  On  the  Acquirement  0/  Litgi  age  by  Mutes,    moundi. 

«  Prehistoric  Times,  Anicr.  edit.,  pp.  383-4. 
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he  says,  "I  am  about  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  conception  of  cer- 
tain kitchen-middens  occupied  by  what  I  call  mutes,  and  subjected  to 
the  rationalizing  influences  of  a  further  advanced  set  of  men  whom  I  call 
speakers.  .  .  .  This  view  is  that  during  and  after  the  rertiarj'  geological 
epoch,  the  highest  mammals  then  on  earth  were  becoming  more  erect  in 
their  way  of  walking,  less  hairy  in  their  bodies,  and  more  like  in  general 
to  what  the  lowest  men  are  now,  ...  If  we  can  by  this  time  conceive 
to  ourselves  the  clever  chief  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  such  merely 
emotional  inhabitants  of  a  kitchen-midden,  struggling  into  the  serai- 
emotional,  semi-rationai staXs  of  expressing,"  etc.* 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Lake  Dwellings  we  may  quote 
Asassi!  on  ihe  '^^  Opinion  of  Prof.  Agassiz.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston 
antiquity  of  the  Socicty  of  Natural  History,  a  few  years  since,  he  re- 
Laki:  D«=inngs.  jjj^ji^^g,^  d^j^f  "The  historians  Struck  the  first  blow  at  the 
assumption  [that  we  had  a  trustworthy  chronology]  by  their  Egypto- 
logical researches.  Their  lead  was  followed  in  other  departments  of 
science, — and  now  we  are  forced  to  construct  our  chronology  on  a  new 
and  independent  basis.  Twelve  years  ago,  Ferdinand  Keller,  of  Zurich, 
by  an  examination  of  the  Swiss  Lake  deposits,  brought  to  light  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  races  of  men  with  new  characters  of  civilization. 
These  discoveries  astonished  the  world,  and  have  since  given  rise  to  a 
new  science,  new  societies,  and  new  museums.  Humanity  is  now  con- 
nected -with  geological  phenomena." 

The  mQiind.  The  inounds  and  ancient  earthworks  of  North  America, 

ruins  of  Central  ^^  ^^"  ^  ^^  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  have  also 
AmericB.  been  cited  in  this  connection ;    while  archseologists  were 

itopi,  Assyria,  ncver  so  busy  with  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt, 
^'^'  Assyria,  Babylonia,  India,  and  Arabia. 

Another  prolific  source  of  evidence  has  been  the  Danish  and  Irish 
The  Danish  and  peat-bogs,  in  which  a  great  many  remains  of  the  Bronze 
iiish  peat.  ^jjj  j]^g  Stone  Age  have  been  discovered. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  have  also  referred  to  the 
Dr.  Dowier's  skeleton  of  the  Red  Indian  found  some  fifteen  feet  below 
"■  the  surface  while  digging  the  foundation  for  the  gas-works 
in  New  Orleans  some  years  ago.  Dr.  Dowler,  who  investigated  the 
matter  on  the  spot,  calculated  from  the  rate  of  formation  of  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  that  this  fossil  was  about  fifty-seven  thousand  years 
old. 

Both  of  the  distinguished  British  savans  referred  to  also  give  impor- 


*  Read  before  The  Am hropo logical  Society  \\\  1E67.    See  Anlhrnpological  Review  for 
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tance  to  the  investigations  of  Mr,  Horner  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  which 
seemed  to  carry  back  the  civilization  of  Egypt  at  least  The  mud  of  the 
thirteen  thousand  years.  Nile. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  refers  also  to  the  fossil  human  remains  found  by 
Count  Pourtalis,  and  cited  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  the  coral   corai   Reds    of 
reefs  of  Florida,  and  estimated  by  Agassiz,  in  Nott  and   Fioniia. 
Gliddon's  "Types  of  Mankind,"  to  be  ten  thousand  years  old  "by  a 
moderate  computation." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   ANTIQUITY   OF   MAN— CONTINUED. 

Mr.  Crawfdrd's  Opinion  that  Primeval  Man  was  withoul  Speech,— Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  of 
the  Same  Opinion.— Sic  C,  Lyell's  Expectation  of  finding  riuman  Remains  In  the 
Pliocene  Strata.— Views  of  Carl  Vogt. 

Scientific  men,  as  we  have  mentioned,  have  not  contented  thera- 
Pritncvai  man  s'^^^ss  with  proving  the  antiquity  of  man  ;  bnt  they  repre- 
r?pr«enied  as  a  sent,  further,  that  primeval  man  was  a  most  debased  savage, 
savagD.  ^^^  ji^^jj.  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  passed  before 

he  elevated  himself  to  the  civilization  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  or  the  era 
of  Polished  Stone  Implements.  An  immense  period — mayhap  several 
hundred  thousand  years — is  supposed  to  have  elapsed  during  the  First 
Stone  Age, — the  age  of  the  rude  and  questionable-looking  flints  of 
the  "river-drift"  and  the  older  bone-caverns.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  for- 
merly President  of  the  (British)  Ethnological  Society,  like  the  Rev. 
Primeval  man  a  Duiibar  Heath,  is  of  opinion  that  "man  when  he  ap- 
muts.  peared  on  earth  was  destitute  of  language,"  and  that  "each 

tribe  framed  a  separate  language  of  its  own,"  and  "  in  every  case  had 
to  achieve  the  arduous  and  tedious  task  of  eonstructing  speech."  *  He 
believes  that  man,  although  the  latest  creation  of  the  class  of  beings  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  yet  "  of  vast  antiquity,  .  .  .  although  that  portion 
of  his  history  which  has  transpired  since  he  acquired  the  art  of  making 
a  durable  and  authentic  record  of  his  own  existence  forms  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  it."  When  we  iind  him  in  the  Drift,  "  he  was  consider- 
ably advanced. "f 

These  views  have  been  presented  in  greater  detail  by  our  friend  Mr. 
Heath,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.A.S.L.,  who  was  formerly  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  paper,  already  referred  to,  read  by  him 
a  few  years  since  before  the  Anthropological  Society,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  mules,  and  that 
such  was  the  condition  of  man  in  the  days  of  the  "  woolly  elephants, 
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Lnd  kitchen-middens."  In  the  Anthropological  Review, 
No.  XIII.  p.  36,  Mr.  Heath  refers  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time  apes 
abounded  in  Europe,  and  suggests  that  these  apes  were  the  progenitors 
of  European  men,  who  were  at  first  dumb.     He  says,— 

"I. confine  myself  to  the  accepting  and  explaining  known  and  know- 
able  phenomena.  It  is  known  that  anthropoids  existed  throughout 
Europe.  It  is  knowable  that  they  became  mute  men.  It  is  knowable 
that  these  mutes  gasped  after  articulation,  and  in  a  few  spots  attained  to 
it.  Those  who  did  so  at  one  particular  spot  I  call  Aryans,  whether  that 
one  spot  was  in  Asia  or  in  the  submerged  continent  of  Atlantis  I" 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  hopes  to  find  the  missing  links  between  Man 
and  the  Apes  in  the  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  strata  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  Borneo  „iii  probably  be 
and  Sumatra,  which  he  says  have  not  yet  been  explored.  ^^"^  '"  '^'™- 
He  admits  that  so  far  the  intermediate  links  have  not  been 
tnet  with,  but,  as  Man  is  an  Old-World  type,  he  is  not  disappointed 
that  Dr.  Lund  found  only  a  few  fossil  monkeys  of  the  American  type 
in  the  ossiferous  caverns  of  Brazil.* 

The  learned  and  distinguished  professor  Carl  Vogt  entertains  a  similar 
expectation  of  bridging  over  by  future  discoveries  the  great  chasm  between 
man  and  the  pithecoid  types.  He  remarks  in  his  Lectures  on  Man, 
"  Twenty  years  ago,  fossil  monkeys  were  unknown;  now  we  have  nearly 
a  dozen.  Who  can  tell  but  that  in  fifty  years  we  may  have  fifty?  A 
year  ago,  no  intermediate  form  between  Semnopitheeus  and  Macacus  was 
known  ;  now  we  possess  a  whole  skeleton.  Who  can  assert  that  in  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  years  we  may  not  possess  intermediate  forms  between  man 
and  ape  /  ...  in  short,  we  cannot  see  why  American  races  of  men 
cannot  be  derived  from  American  apes,  Negroes  from  African  apes,  or 
Nfgritos,  perhaps,  from  Asiatic  apes." 

*  Sec  Antiquity  of  Man,  Amer.  edit.  p.  498. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE   FICKLENESS   OF   SCIENCE. 


The  Object  of  this  Work.— The  Vacillations  of  Science.— Its  Vacillation  on  the  Qnestion  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race.— On  the  Theory  of  Laraarok.^The  Fluctuating  Opinions 
of  Sir  C.  Lyell.— The  New  Tiieoty  of  Light— The  Nebular  Hypothesis.— On  Geological 
BreaJts.— Sir  C.  Lyell  and  M.  d'Orbigny— On  the  Question  of  the  Central  Heat  of  the 
Earth. — On  Spontaneous  Genetalion. — Deep-Sea  Dredgings. 

We  have  attempted  briefly  in  the  foregoing  chapters  to  set  forth  the 
prevailing  doctrines  among  men  of  science  with  regard  to  the  antiquity 
and  origin  of  Man.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  volume  to 
discuss  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  or  any  similar  theory  of  evolution  r  the 
The  obieci  pra-  subJBCt  which  wc  have  in  hand  is  the  antiquity  of  the  present 
posed  in  this  human  race,  and  we  propose  to  consider  in  detail  the 
voiumt.  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  man's 

remote  existence  on  the  earth,  and  \.q  prove  that  he  is  of  recent  ori^n. 
We  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  weight  of 
authority  that  is  against  us;  but  in  these  days  a  great  name  has  not  the 
potent  influence  which  it  possessed  in  the  age  of  a  less  enlightened 
public,  and  even  a  concurrence  of  opinion  among  scientific  men,  while 
it  should  undoubtedly  raise  a  very  strong  presumption,  cannot  be  re- 
The  Tadiution  gardcd  as  conclusively  settling  any  scientific  question,  in 
of  science,  yig,y  ^f  [j^g  notorious  vaciUation  of  science  on  a  great 

number  of  leading  subjects  during  the  whole  of  this  century.  Let  us 
glance  at  some  of  these  frequent  "changes  of  base' '  on  the  part  of  science. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  geologists  divided  the  strata  of  the  earth  into 
Former  iheoiy  of  tli6  Azotc,  tlie  FalcBozou,  the  Mesozoic,  and  the  Cainozoic  or 
the  Aioic  rooks,  more  recent.  The  Azoic  rocks  commenced  with  the  origin 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  included  "the  oldest  rocks  of  the  globe." 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  rocks  which  underlie  the  Silurian  and 
the  subsequent  geological  beds.  But  it  appears  now  that  the  Eozoon 
Canadense  has  been  found  in  the  Laurentian  rocks,  the  deepest  and 
oldest  which  constitute  the  geological  strata. 

The  unity  of  the  ^f  ""^  intcrtogale  science,  we  hardly  know  what  opinion 
human  race.  to  form  at  present  with  regard  to  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Race.     A  few  years  ago  the  preponderating  opinion  appeared  to  be 
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ill  favor  of  multiple  centres  of  creation  and  a  number  of  species.  The 
elaborate  and  learned  work  of  Messrs.  Note  and  Gliddoii,  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  Professor  Agassiz,  was  written  to  demonstrate  this  doc- 
trine. Now  the  preponderating  opinion  is  in  favor  of  a  single  origin, 
although  scientific  men  still  differ  very  much  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
regards  the  idea  of  the  earth's  having  been  peopled  from  a  single  tribe  or 
family  as  "awild  and  incoherent  dream."  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  seem  to  countenance  the  unity  of  the  race.  Mr.  Carter 
Blake  and  Prof.  Lesley  think  differently,  the  latter  affirming  that  the 
races  of  mankind  are  "  as  distinct  as  the  American  bison  and  the  Euro- 
pean cow."  M.  Quatrefages,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Prof.  Owen,  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade,  M.  Figuier,  argue  for  a  common  origin.  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  and 
Mr.  McCaiisland  believe  that  the  Adamic  race  is  different  from  ibe  Negro 
race  and  the  Mongolian  race.  While  Prof.  Wagner  believes  in  "one 
original  existing,"  but  only  an  "  ideal"  type,  to  which  the  Indo-European 
type  approaches  nearest. 

So  of  the  Darwinian  or  Lamarckian  theory.     Sir  Charles  Lyell,  some 
years  ago,  in  his  Princifks  of  Geology,  wrote  a  refutation   The  Lamarckian 
of  it.     In  his  recent  edition  of  that  work  he  writes  in   theory,    sir  c. 
favor  of  it.     He  has  changed  his  opinion,  and,  as  he  has     ^^  ' 
frequently  done  before,  he  avows  it.     But  this  only  shows  that  those 
who  read  the  earlier  edition,  and  died  before  the  appearance  of  the 
recent  editions,  were  led  grievously  astray  by  a  conscientious  physicist. 
Sir  Charles  was  formerly  a  devout  follower  of  Hutton, — an   ^  ^^  form«i 
ardent  Plutonian, — and  believed  in  the  igneous  origin  of  follower  of  Hm- 
granite:  his  present  opinion  is  that  it  owes  its  formation  to   '°°' 
the  action  of  water.     Sir  Charles  has  also  greatly  modified  his  views  with 
reference  to  the  phenomena  and  date  of  the  glacial  period,   ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^.^^^ 
and  within  a  few  years  he  has  been  compelled  to  recast  his  with  regard  lo  the 
nomenclature  of  the  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  ages.     In-  <5'aaai  Period, 
deed,  the  scientific  life  of  this  eminent  man  is  a  history  of  retracted 
geological  opinions,  and  serves  to  admonish  us  that  the  gravest  and  most 
cautious  interpreters  of  nature  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  false  con- 
structions of  that  difficult  text. 

Sir  William  Herschel  used  to  teach  us  that  the  whole  Solar  System 
was  moving  steadily  towards  a  certain  point  in  space.    This  Mot™  of  the 
opinion  is  pronounced  now  to  be  in  doubt  and  abeyance.    Soiar Syaicm. 
So  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  Light.     Twenty  years  ago  the  emission 
theory  of  Newton  was  the  prevailing  theory.     Now  the  New  theory  of 
undulatory  theory  of  Huygens  is  revived,  and  generally  Light, 
accepted.     So  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.     It  was  thought  Tiie      Net-uiar 
to  be  exploded  by  Lord  Rosse's  great  telescope,  which  H5'p°*^='^- 
resolved  certain  supposed  nebulae  into  stars.     But  the  spectroscope  has 
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since  shown  that  other  supposed  nebulous  matter  is  really  of  that 
character. 

Sir  William  Thomson  affirms  that  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  earth's 
Cooling  of  the  crust  from  astate  of  fusion  must  have  required  about  ninety- 
eartii's  cnisi.  eight  millions  of  years  ;  while  Mr.  Darwin  represents  that 
it  must  have  taken  three  hundred  and  six  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  four  hundred  years. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  insists  that  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary  beds  are  in 
Gedogioai  many  cases  identical  with  existing  flora  and  fauna;  that,  in 
^'^^^-  other  words,  there  has  been  no  break  in  animal  and  vege- 

table life  in  passing  from  the  pliocene  to  the  post-pliocene  and  quater- 
nary strata.  Hugh  Miller  was  driven  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  urged 
that  the  discovery  of  this  fact  necessitated  an  abandonment  of  Dr. 
Chalmers's  attempted  reconciliation  of  the  Mosaic  record  with  the 
facts  of  geology.  But  the  late  eminent  geologist  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny, 
who  is  of  great  authority  on  this  subject,  affirms  and  proceeds  by  power- 
ful arguments  to  prove  that  there  is  not  one  species  in  common  between 
the  tertiary  and  present  plants  and  animals  j  and  he  asserts,  moreover, 
that  beginning  with  the  Silurian  beds  there  have  been,  down  to  the 
present  time,  twenty-seven  distinct  and  original  creations  of  plants  and 
animals,  following  .each  time  some  geological  disturbance  which  had 
totally  destroyed  living  nature;  which  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  Prof. 
C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

Geologists  formerly  taught  that  the  earth  was  originally  in  a  condi- 
tion of  igneous  fluidity,— the  theory  of  a  central  heat.  But 
ign.ou=  fluidity,  g.^  Charles  Lyell  tells  us  now  that  the  increase  of  heat  as 
we  descend  into  the  earth  may  be  explained  "without  the  necessity  of 
our  appealing  to  an  original  central  heat,  or  the  igneous  fluidity  of  the 
earth's  nucleus."  And  yet  Prof  Dana  assures  us  (Text-book  of  Geology, 
p.  320)  that  "the  facts  of  geology  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
earth  was  once  in  fusion,  and  has  been  through  all  time  a  Ci)!?//K^  globe  ;" 
while  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  (Elementary  Geology,  p.  104)  affirms  that 
"previous  to  the  formation  of  the  lowest  solid  rocks  the  whole  globe 
was  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion." 

So  on  the  subject  oi  Spontaneous  Generation.  Dr.  Bastian  tells  us  that 
SponiaDeousgcn-  "he  has  fouud  organisms  in  fluids,  either  acid  or  alkaline, 
eration.  which,  whllst  iucloscd  within  hermetically-sealed  and  air- 

less flasks,  had  been  submitted  to  a  temperature  varying  from  146°  C.  and 
153°  C.  for  four  hours."  And  on  this  Prof.  Huxley  remarks,  "I  believe 
that  the  organisms  which  he  has  got  out  of  his  tubes  are  exactly  those 
which  he  has  put  into  them." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Science  is  considerably  unsettled  and 
often  in  error;  that  the  opinions  of  to-day  are  in  a  great  many  cases 
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not  the  opinions  of  to-morrow  J  and  that  pre-eminent  for  instability 
among  all  the  sciences  is  Geology,  the  latest  revelation  of  which  is  the 
declaration  of  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  that  "  we  are  still  living  in  the 
cretaceous  age"  ! 

The  deep-sea  explorations  of  this  learned  investigator  and  of  Dr. 
Carpenter  have  made  the  astounding  revelation  that  if  the  Deep-sea  cipio- 
sea-bottom  at  certain  points  of  observation  in  the  North  '"'™^- 
Atlantic  should  become  dry  land,  "we  should  find  two  very  different- 
looking  deposits,  containing  two  series  of  remains,  really  cotempora- 
neous,  but  indicating  such  difference  of  conditions  that  our  present 
geological  theories  would  lead  us  to  class  them  as  belonging  to  successive 
periods,  sufficiently  separated  to  allow  of  climatic  changes."  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  such  points  (north  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Islands), 
at  the  depth  of  six  hundred  fathoms.  Dr.  Carpenter  found  contiguous  cur- 
^i?«/j  with  varying  temperatures,  the  one  ranging  from  32°  to  33"  F.,  and 
the  other  being  not  less  than  47°  F.  These  neighboring  currents  pre- 
sented naturally  a  difference  of  fauna,  the  living  things  in  the  cold  area 
being  of  a  different  type  from,  and  less  abundant  than,  those  of  the  warm 

How  far  this  discovery  will  unsettle  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Modern  Geology  does  not  yet  appear :  it  seems  to  us  that  it  ought  at 
least  to  beget  a  spirit  of  extreme  caution  and  diffidence  among  geolo- 
gists ;  for  it  is  really  like  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the  laboratory  of 
a  chemist. 

It  had  been  the  current  opinion  among  geologists  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  deepest  portion  of  the  sea  was  everywhere  about  39°  F. 
This  opinion  also  was  overturned.  Nor  is  this  all:  if  the  theory  of 
oceanic  currents  which  Dr.  Carpenter  has  engrafted  on  his  discoveries 
should  prove  to  be  true,  "it  will  considerably  modify  the  received  doc- 
trine of  the  dependence  of  our  own  climate,  and  of  the  amelioration 
of  the  temperature  of  the  polar  basin,  on  an  extension  of  the  Gulf 
Stream;  it  will  also  considerably  modify  the  glacial  doctrine  of  geolo- 
gists, limiting  its  range  in  one  direction,  whilst  vastly  extending  it  iti 
others," 

Nor  is  this  all :  it  has  been  heretofore  taught  that  three  hundred 
fathoms  was  the  limit  of  marine  life.  Naturalists  taught  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  diminution  of 
light,  animals  and  plants  could  not  exist  in  "the  abysmal  zone."  It 
is  now  demonstrated  that  animals  exist  in  the  ocean  not  only  at  the 
depth  of  three  hundred  fathoms,  but  at  the  depth  of  three  miles,  under 
a  pressure  of  three  Ions  to  the  square  inch. 

It  may,  therefore,  turn  out  that  man  is  not  descended  from  an  ape, 
and  that  the  received  Mosaic  chronology  is  nearer  the  mark  than  that 
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of  Dr.  Dowler  or  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  and  who  can  affirm  that  in  the 
twelfth  edition  of  the  "Principles"  Sir  Charles  may  not  introduce  an 
entire  recaiitation  of  his  present  impressions?  and  that  his  readers  of 
to-day  may  not  be  as  poorly  instructed  as  those  who  were  told  by  him 
only  several  years  since  that  the  Glacial  Age  was  eight  hundred  thou- 
Band  years  ago, — which  he  now  fixes  at  two  hundred  thousand? 
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THE   CONFLICTS  OF 

ChriBtianity.— The  Attacks  on  it.— The  First  Three  Centuries.— Modem  Philosophy  and  Sci- 
ence.—The  Prevailing  Views  not  New.— The  "Vestiges  of  Creation."— Lamarck  and 
St.  Hilaire.— Hartley  .—Bonnet.— Atomic  Theory  of  Democritus.— The  Protoplasm  of 
AnaiagoraE.—Buddhism.—TheVedas.— The  Unwarranted  Boldness  of  Science.— Science 
and  Literature  necessarily  Infidel- Tlie  Difficulties  presented  by  the  Bible.— The  Temper 
of  Modem  Science;  its  Exclusion  of  the  Supernatural;  its  Disposition  to  Speculate  and 
Tlieoriie.- The  Subject  of  the  Conflicts  of  Christianity  resumed.- Its  Triumphs  in  the 
Past  a  Guarantee  of  its  Triumph  in  the  Future.- The  Last  Struggle  with  Paganism.— 
Doubt  in  the  Middle  Ages.— The  Literary  Se^aissance  of  the  FifteenQi  Century.- The 
Courts  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  Leo  X.— The  University  of  Padua.- The  Seventeenth 
Century.— Lord  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Bayle,  Condi Uac.— Beginning  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.— Collins,  Woolston,  Tyndal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Bolingbroke.— The  Latter 
Part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.- Hume,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  etc.— Rousseau.— 
Succeeded  by  Gibbon  and  Paine.— The  Frencli  Revolution.- Sensational  Philosophy  of 
Cabanis.— Destutt  de  Tracy— Volney.— Infidelity  in  Germany.- Semler.  Paulus,  Eich- 
hom.— The  Philosophy  of  Kant.- The  Nineteenth  Century.- Byron  and  Shelley  in  Eng- 
land.  —  Fichte,  Schelling.  and  Hegel  m  Germany.  —  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu,  and  the 
Mythical  Theory.— The  German  Schools  of  Biblical  Criticism.— Recent  Period.— Carlyle, 
Theodore  Parker,  Emerson,  James  Martineau,  Morell,  Cousin,  Feuerbaoh,  the  Bauers. 
—The  Failure  of  all  thrar  Attacks,— The  Present  Attack  by  Science. 

Christianity  is  naturally  sensitive, — it  has  to  receive  the  fire  of  every 
new  discovery,  every  new  system,  every  new  opinion  in  philosophy  and 
science.  It  has  to  give  battle  to  all  cottiers.  Any  knight  who  Aasauit?  on 
may  please  to  wind  his  horn  at  her  castle  gates  can  summon  Christianity. 
her  out  to  maintain  her  cause ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  win  in  every 
contest.  It  has  been  thus  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  It  first  had  to 
encounter  whatever  of  learning  there  was  in  the  ancient  Roman  world. 
It  had  to  deal  with  the  wonderful  traditions  and  memories  of  Egypt,- — 
with  a  civilization  whose  art,  two  thousand  years  before,  was  as  grand 
as  that  of  Phidias  or  Michael  Angelo,  and  whose  priests  for  twenty-odd 
centuries  had  worshiped  the  mysterious  "I  Am  that  that  I  Am."  It  had 
to  deal  with  those  whose  fathers,  at  least,  had  been  taught  the  sublime 
precepts  of  Zoroaster,  and  whose  national  religion,  as  ancient  as  that  of 
Egypt,  in  its  purer  form,  went  back  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paradise.  It 
had  to  deal  with  the  acute  and  polished  Greek, — with  the  pure  and  almost 
inspired  thought  of  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle.     It  had  to  meet 
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the  hard,  practical  genius  of  the  Latin  race,  illuminated  by  tlie  best 
knowledge  and  culture  which  the  age  of  Augustus  afforded.  It  had  to 
Lucian  Ceisui  cncountei  the  flippant  skepticism  and  ribald  mockery  of  Lu- 
Porphyiy.  Taci-  cian  ;  the  philosophy  and  logic  of  Celsus ;  the  learning  and 
"""  critical  acumen  of  Porphyry,     It  was  branded  by  Tacitus 

and  the  younger  Pliny  as  a  "prava  et  immodica  supersfilio."  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Mr.  Lecky's  ideal  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  pure  phi 
losophy,  instituted  against  it  fierce  and  repeated  persecu- 
tions ;  among  whose  victims  were  the  venerable  Polycarp. 
Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  heroic  virgin,  Blandina.  Under 
Diocletian,  Eusebius  relates,  "the  swords  became  at  last  dull  and  shat- 
tered; the  executioners  became  weary,  and  had  to  relieve  each  other 
even  the  wild  beasts  at  last  refused  to  attack  the  Christians,  as  if  they  had 
assumed  the  part  of  men  in  place  of  the  heathen  Romans."  Eighty  years 
later,  Christianity  was  the  State  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Pagan- 
ism, in  all  its  gates,  fell  before  it;  and  no  one — as  we  have  suggested — 
need  deride  the  cultivated  thought  of  the  ancient  world.  If  we  remember 
that  it  produced  the  Pyramids  and  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Thebes, — 
the  "Ritual  of  the  Dead,"— the  "  Vendjdad,"— the  Vedas,— the  Par- 
thenon,— the  Apollo  Belvedere,— the  astronomy  and  the  arts  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon, — the  works  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Tacitus,  Virgil,  Seneca,  Piiny,  Strabo,  Josephus,  Epictetus, — we  realize 
at  once  that  we  do  not  stand  in  modern  times  on  any  higher  plane,  and 
Om-modernskep-  ^'^^^  °"''  Huxlcys  and  Tyudalls  and  Lubbocks  and  Lyells, 
tics  noiabitr  men  our  Grotes,  our  Mills,  our  Spencera,  our  Tennysons,  our 
^aiimts^"^'^"'  Bastians,  our  Comtes,  our  Emersons,  our  Figuiers,  our 
Vogts,  our  Buchners,  are  not  a  whit  abler  or  more  cultivated 
men,  or  more  advanced  thinkers.  The  Greeks  had  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
the  Brahmins  and  the  Buddhists  had  anticipated  modern  Pantheism  and 
the  whole  German  Metaphysics  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago. 
They  were  behind  us  in  scientific  fads,  but  not  in  generalizations ; 
in  art  they  were  immeasurably  ahead  of  us ;  in  letters  and  philosophy 
they  were  certainly  our  equals;  in  religion  we  cannot  see  that  the 
advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  our  French  and  German  and  British 
savans.  If  we  take  the  Westminster  Reidew  as  a  fair  exponent  of 
the  materialistic  school  of  England,  these  gentlemen  do  not  com- 
pare, in  the  elevation  and  reverence  of  their  sentiments,  with  Plato 
or  Cicero. 

Modern  Philosophy  assumes  all  the  airs  of  novelty,  and — a  sure  symp- 
tom of  shallowness — «eems  honestly  unconscious  of  the  past.  We  are 
assaulted  as  if  something  new  had  been  developed.  The  discovery  of 
new  Illuminators,  and  Washing-machines,  and  bone  and  flint  imple- 
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meiits— and  Prof.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — have  occasioned 
the  belief  that  this  is  a  very  remarkable  age  ;  and  the  literature  of  the 
day — from  the  New  York  Herald  to  the  Quarterlies — is  violently 
excited. 

The  present  positions  of  science  are  not  new.  Even  we  can  remem- 
ber the  sensation  made  some  twenty-odd  years  ago  by  the  .^^^  pKsent 
"Vestiges  of  Creation."  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  i>bi=ciions  not 
MM.  Lamarck  and  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  set  forth  the  doctrine  ''™' 
that  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
effected  by  means  of  generation,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  that  the  ancient  animals  whose  remains  have 
been  preserved  in  the  strata,  however  different,  may  nevertheless  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  those  now  in  being. 

Andbefore  that  day  the  "vibrations"  of  Dr.  Hartley  and  the  "fibres" 
of  Bonnet  sound  very  much  like  a  page  from  our  modem  sci-  Hanie/- 
entists.  We  arc  taught  nowadays,  as  if  it  were  taught  for  i!onn«. 
the  first  time,  that  "  thought  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  brain 
as  bile  to  the  liver,"  and  that  "all  vital  action  is  the  result  of  the 
molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  which  displays  it;"  but  Monsieur 
Cabanis  wrote  a  century  ago  (during  the  French  Revolution), 
"Les  nerfs,  voila  tout  I'liorame,"  and  more  tersely  than  Vogt, 
"The  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  the  bile."  And  as  for 
Prof.  Huxley's  protoplasm,  and  the  whole  theory  of  Evolution,  Force, 
Vital  Atoms,  etc.,  precisely  the  same  theory  was  advocated  neatly  six 
hundred  years  before  our  era  by  Anaximander,  who  first  gave  . 

to  the  original  material  substance  of  things  the  name  q{ prin- 
ciple (jip^-j),  and  who  evolved  the  animal  creation  by  the  action  of  "  the 
sunlight  on  the  miry  clay."  We  have  very  nearly  the  identical  article  of 
protoplasm  itself  in  this  philosopher.  The  sun's  heat,  he  said,  acting  on 
the  primal  miry  earth,  produced  "filmy  bladders  or  bubbles,  and  these, 
becoming  surrounded  with  a  prickly  rind,  at  length  burst  open,  and,  as 
from  an  egg,  animals  came  forth.  At  first  they  were  ill  formed  and 
imperfect,  but  subsequently  they  elaborated  and  developed."  Man  he 
represented  as  "developed"  from  a  ^sh.  This  reads  precisely  like 
"Half- Hours  with  the  Modern  Scientists."  Where  is  the  difference? 
And  yet  they  claim  to  possess  all  the  Profundity  of  this  age,  and  to 
have  made  a  great  advance  on  past  ages. 

But  our  "modern  scientists"  were  anticipated  not  only  by  the  Ionic 
philosophers.      About   the  time  of  Anaximander,  Buddhism 
propounded  in  India  that  matter  was  "  eternal"  and  possessed 
"  the  property  of  inherent  orgamzation."     Nor  is  it  in  the  doctritie  of 
Evolution  alone  that  our  "  modern  scientists"  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  Hindoos,      Mr.  Mill's   philosophy  of  Nescience  or  Materialistic 
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Idealism  is  completel)'  described  in  the  following  account  of  Vedaism; 
"That  matter  has  no  essence  independent  of  mental  percep- 
tion ;  that  existence  and  perceptibility  are  convertible  terms  ; 
that  external  appearances  and  sensations  are  illusory."  This,  if  we  un- 
derstand them,  is  the  precise  position  of  Mill  and  Huxley,  the  latter 
of  whom  avows  himself  a  "Humist." 

If  the  Vedas  give  us  an  anticipation  of  the  blank  Nihilism  of  Mr. 
Huxley,  the  following  account  of  Buddhism  gives  us  a  perfect  picture 
of  "Positivism"  in  general :  "  The  fundamental  principle  of  Buddhism 
is  that  there  is  a  supreme  power,  but  no  Supreme  Being.  From  this 
it  might  be  inferred  that  they  who  adopt  such  a  creed  cannot  be  pan- 
theists, but  must  be  atheists.  It  is  a  rejection  of  the  idea  of  Being, 
an  acknowledgment  of  that  of  Force.  If  it  admits  the  existence  of 
God,  it  declines  him  as  Creator.  It  asserts  an  impelling  power  in  the 
universe,  a  self-existent  and  plastic  principle,  but  not  a  self- existent,  an 
eternal,  a  personal  God.  It  rejects  inquiry  into  first  causes  as  unphilo- 
sopkicai,  and  considers  that  phenomena  alone  can  be  dealt  with  by  our 
finite  minds.  .  .  .  Since  he  has  no  God,  the  Buddhist  cannot  expect 
absorption  ;  the  pantheistic  Brahman  looks  forward  to  the  return  of  his 
soul  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  drop  of  rain  returns  to  the  sea.  The 
Buddhist  has  no  religion,  but  only  a  ceremonial." 

What  is  there,  then,  to  warrant  so  much  boldness  on  the  part  of  scien- 
tific men?  Science  has,  unquestionably,  made  great  progress  in  our  age; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  the  recognition  of  law  throughout  the  universe 
strengthens  the  atheistic  or  the  pantheistic  argument.  Let  ns  resolve  the 
material  universe  into  Force,  and  what  does  that  prove?  Some  logician 
still  survives  to  put  the  inquiry  ;  And  whence  that  force  ?  No  matter 
The  ignorance  ^ow  far  Science  may  go,  she  can  never  call  the  universe 
of  Science.  from  nothing,  nor  account  for  the  primordial  elements  with 
which  she  has  erected  her  structure.  We  presume  the  career  of  discovery 
is  just  entered  on;  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  science  are  just  fairly 
opened ;  two  centuries  hence  we  shall  be  as  far  in  advance  of  Mr.  Huxley's 
protoplasm  and  Mr.  Darwin's  hypotheses  as  we  now  are  in  advance  of  the 
meagre  knowledge  of  the  Ionic  and  Brahrainical  cosmogonists.  Every 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  there  is  a  new  attack  on  Christianity.  It  is 
the  sensation  of  the  passing  age.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  it 
looked  as  if  Kant  had  upset  everything  with  his  metaphysics.  About 
forty  years  afterwards,  Strauss  convulsed  all  Germany,  and 
from  thence  the  advanced  thought  of  all  Europe,  with  what 
appears  now  a  very  ridiculous  theory.  Within  our  own  day,  also,  Mr. 
Carlyle  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  He  sat  upon  a 
^*'*'  hill  apart,  and  insinuated  that  he  could  tell  a  great  deal  if 
he  chose.     The  Delphic  utterances  of  Mr.  Emerson  have  also  in  his 
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lifetime  passed  away.  It  is  natural  that  science  and  literature  should  be 
infldt;l;  for  the  thought  of  a  people  is  reflected  in  its  science  5^^^  ^^j  ^it. 
and  literature.  If  Germany  or  England  is  irreligious,  as  aatute  oatutaiiy 
both  are,  culture  will  give  expression  to  these  feelings  in  '"*''*''■ 
unfriendly  theories.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments  offer  many  difficulties ;  every  candid  man  will  allow  this,  A 
dozen  verses  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  comitiit  the  ^he  sibie  toidiy 
Bible  on  the  questions  of  the  creation  of  Light  and  the  At-  takes  posiiion  on 
mosphere,  and  the  primeval  vegetation  of  the  earth.  The  '  miJti'ude  of 
next  dozen  commit  it  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Sun  and  the  celestial  luminaries  ;  the  creation  of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds; 
the  creation  of  Mammals  and  of  Man ;  and  presently  the  very  date  of 
man's  creation  is  (apparently)  fixed.  In  a  few  chapters  the  writer  takes 
ground  on  the  question  of  a  Deluge  destroying  the  entire  race,  excepting 
eight  persons ;  then  with  regard  to  the  Divergence  of  Languages  and  the 
Dispersion  of  Mankind.  In  a  few  centuries  the  narrative  represents  the 
existence  of  civilized  states  and  a  considerable  population. 

The  most  astounding  miracles  are  related;  men  are  represented  as 
continuing  to  live  for  centuries;  and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Joseph 
(not  to  say  Moses)  we  are  told  of  men  living  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  In  geography  and  history  we  have  the  most  minute  and  detailed 
statements;  some  of  them  of  an  extraordinary  character.  The  Israel- 
ites are  brought  out  of  Egypt  with  signs  and  wonders  from  heaven,  and 
preserved  in  the  "  wilderness  "—a  multitude  of  two  millions — for  forty 
years.  The  Canaanitish  nations  are  exterminated  by  tlie  command  of 
God ;  the  dispensation  of  miracles  continues  down  to  the  age  of  Pericles, 
— to  be  resumed  and  revived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Ten  thousand  marks  are  offered  to  Geology,  Astronomy,  Archaeology, 
Philology,  Ethnology,  Historical  Criticism,  Physiology,  Geography, 
Psychology,  Moral  Science ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pierce  one  of 
them  to  discredit  the  whole  system. 

The  Philosophical  Thonght  of  the  world  is  quick  to  discover  these 
marks.  It  seems  to  give  many  scientific  men  particular  Andsochaiicngst 
pleasure  to  strike  a  covert  blow  at  Christianity  in  decorous  '™"'«''i:"oo. 
and  fair-spoken  words.  It  is  believed  by  many  of  them  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  "antiquity  of  man"  will  overturn  the  whole  Biblical  structure. 
The  spirit  of  the  prevailing  science  of  the  present  time  is  remarkable 
in  one  particular :  its  proclivity  to  theorize  on  a  limited  ^^  epecuiativs 
number  of  facts.  Avowedly  inadequate  unless  future  dis-  habfis  of  modem 
coveries  shall  supply  what  has  never  yet  been  procured,  ""=""■ 
Mr.  Darwin  erects  his  immense  edifice  of  "natural  selection;"  and  the 
surprising  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  scientific  world  seems  to  cry  out. 
That  is  exactly  the  thing  !     The  explanation  of  such  a  loose  and  wild 
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speculation  receiving  so  much  favor  is  due  to  the  fact,  we  thinli,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  scientists  are  deterniioed  to  ignore  the  super- 
natural altogether,  and  to  escape  a  creative  act  they  are  compelled  to 
require  Matter  to  manipulate  itself.  We  thus  have  "spontaneous  gener- 
ation' '  by  Mr.  Bastian ;  protoplasm  by  Mr.  Huxley ;  evolution  by  Mr. 
Spencer;  and  natural  selection  by  Mr.  Darwin.  The  question  still  re- 
mains, even  in  a  case  of  spontaneous  generation.  Where  did  the  original 
dead  matter  which  generates  come  from?  But  this  is  disposed  of  by  say- 
wyie professing  in g.  We  deal  only  with  facts;  we  never  speculate.  Does 
10  deal  only  with  not  Mr.  Darwiu  "speculate"?  It  is  the  most  extensive 
^^'■'^-  speculation  of  any  age — not  excepting  the  Hindoo  cosmo- 

gonists.  Does  not  Mr,  Huxley  speculate  when  he  contends  that  a  living, 
intelligent  being  is  nothing  but  a  chemical  mixture  of  so  many  parts  of 
three  or  four  gases  ?  "  It  rejects  inquiries  into  first  causes  as  unphilo- 
sophical,  and  deals  only  with  phenomena;"  so  speaks  the  votary  of 
Buddha.  And  so  speaks  the  modern  man  of  "science"  when  you  press 
him  with  the  main  question  in  this  inquiry.  "  He  rejects  inquiries  into 
first  causes."  As  many  secondary  causes  as  you  choose;  that  is  all 
"philosophical;"  that  is  "science;"  beyond  that  we  get  out  of  the  pale 
of  science,  and  are  classed  with  the  old  women  and  the  priests.  We 
look  up  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  see  it  filled  with  systems  and 
worlds,  moving  in  intricate  and  harmonious  orbits  ;  we  see  the  glory  of 
the  sun  by  day,  the  peerless  rale  of  the  moon  by  night ;  we  see  the  earth 
with  its  waving  forests  and  verdant  meadows;  we  see  highly-organized 
animals,  like  the  lion,  and  tiger,  and  leopaxd;  beautiful  and  musical 
birds;  we  see  human  society,  and  its  cities  and  towns,  its  laws,  its 
government.  Its  schools,  its  affections,  its  religion;  and  we  are  toJd 
by  scientific  men  that  it  is  "unscientific"  to  ask  whether  all  these  are 
more  than  self-perpetuating  and  self-originated  phenomena.  We  must 
ask  no  questions  back  of  what  we  see.  That  would  be  theological  or 
metaphysical. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  reason  that  by  a  process  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion" Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  evolved  from  a  Corsican  crab;  but  we 
travel  beyond  the  range  of  observed  phenomena  if  we  refer  his  organiza- 
tion to  an  intelligent  and  self-conscious  creator.  How  the  scientific 
mind,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Huxley,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Mr.  Spencer, 
is  constituted,  we  cannot  say ;  it  is  able  to  observe,  to  record,  and  to 
classify  physical  phenomena,  but  it  seems  to  be  deficient  in  the  logical 
faculty;  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  deal  with  it.  To  say  that  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  observe  a  man  strike  a  ball  with  a  billiard-cue ;  and 
that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  observe  that  ball  strike  against  another  ; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  refer  the  motion  of  the  second  ball 
to  the  blow  administered  by  the  first ;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
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to  refer  the  activity  of  the  first  to  its  being  struclt  by  the  cue ;  and  that 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  ascribe  the  motion  of  the  cue  to  the  arm  of 
the  billiard-player;  but  that  it  Is  ilkgiiimaie  to  ask,  where  did  the  arm 
of  the  billiard-player  come  from  ? — this  we  simply  do  not  understand  ; 
a  comparison  of  views  under  such  circumstances  is  impossible. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  merely  to  show  the  tmreasonabUness  of 
this  sort  of  science;  there  is  nothing  manly,  or  direct,  or  square,  or 
thorough,  about  it.  Professing  to  grapple  with  the  highest  questions, 
it  contents  itself  with  tracing  everything  back  to  Force. 

Our  present  object  is  to  estimate  the  evidence  which  Science  has 
adduced  in  behalf  of  the  current  belief  amongst  geologists  and  arch- 
Eeologists  in  the  great  Antiquity  of  Man. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  remember  the  conflicts  in  which  Chris- 
tianity has  been  engaged,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  controversies  that 
are  waged  with  it  in  the  present  age.  We  have  briefly  traced  these  con- 
flicts during  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  proceed 
to  notice  them  still  further  during  the  succeeding  centuries ; 
for  the  war  upon  it  has  never  ceased ,  and  the  philosophers  ation  of  ti.e  past 
of  each  succeeding  age  continue  to  bring  up  their  guns,  'onflicisofChris- 
regardless  of  the  disasters  which  have  been  visited  on  all 
previous  attacks.  The  system  has  been  so  vehemently  assailed,  and  has 
been  involved  in  so  many  contentions,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  act  of  com- 
plaisance on  its  part  to  consider  any  new  challenge :  for  why  should  it 
be  probable  that  after  fighting  through  the  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh — and  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century — number  nineteen  should  have  anything  new  to  say?  Is  Her- 
bert Spencer  greater  than  Kant?  or  Mr.  Mill  greater  than  Spinoza? 
Is  there  any  critical  genius  greater  than  Strauss?  or  any  theoiogico- 
metaphysical  philosopher  greater  than  Schleiermacher  and  Coleridge  ? 
Is  there  any  one  greater  than  Hume,  or  Voltaire?  or  is  Dajwin  more 
ingenious  than  Lamarck,  or  St.  Hilaire,  or  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges, 
of  Creation"  ?    And  if  he  is,  how  great  is  the  difference? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  are  in  the  possession  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  scientific  facts  than  in  any  preceding  age,  and  that  we  have  a. 
more  exact  historical  knowledge  than  our  ancestors  enjoyed.  We  have, 
discovered  new  metals,  new  stars,  new  fossils,  new  scientific  processes,, 
and  we  know  more  about  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  India,  China,than 
Voltaire  or  Gibbon  or  Thomas  Paine  knew;  and  it  is  c^jXsStA^ possibles 
(we  may  say  to  our  opponents)  that  some  of  the  new  facts  may  prove- 
irreconcilahle  with  Christianity.  Our  point  is  that  new  facts  and  new 
knowledge  were  constantly  acquired  during  the  first  eighteen  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  Christianity  was  tested  during  all  that 
period.     It  is  barely  possible,  we  may  allow,  that  it  may  be  reserved  for 
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Mr.  Darwin  or  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock  or  Sir  Charles  Lyell  or  Mr.  Huxley 
to  strike  at  last  the  fatal  blow. 

We  do  not  tliink  they  have  done  it,  Mr.  Darwin,  as  we  have  said, 
Danviiiism  ^^  \e3.\t  to  Others,  with  the  single  remark  that  his  whole 

scheme  seems  to  us  to  be  merely  a  speculation :  it  is  not 
science,  if  science  may  be  defined  as  generalizations  arising  out  of 
facts.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  man  is  descended  from 
the  monkey,  or  that  any  fly  has  ever  been  converted  into  an  elephant: 
Mr.  Darwin  merely  thinks  that  it  might  be  so,  provided  the  earth  is 
a  great  deal  older  than  Sir  William  Thomson  and  other  eminent  men 
of  science  believe  it  possible  for  it  to  be ;  and  provided  a  great  many 
facts  are  ascertained  which  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Nor  shall 
we  enter  into  the  discussion  about  protoplasm.  This  too  is  not  proven, 
and  if  it  were,  it  professedly  declines  to  say  where  the  protoplasm  which 
possesses  such  rare  powers  itself  came  from. 

The  statements  about  the  antiquity  of  man  rest  on  facts  which  chal- 
The  antiquity  of  lenge  Consideration  :  it  is  not  so  much  a  theory,  as  an 
"^"-  inference  from  many  appearances ;  and  while  some  think 

that  it  might  not  contradict  the  Biblical  narrative  to  admit  all  that  is 
claimed(and  that  the  Mosaic  "days"  of  creation  were  (Ef^rj  there  is  little 
doubt),  yet  such  is  not  our  opinion.  The  man  Adam  is  not  the  primeval 
man  described  by  the  anthropologists.*  To  take  one  single  particular, 
he  is  represented  to  have  lived  nearly  a  thousand  years.  Every  rule  of 
interpretation  is  violated  if  we  repudiate  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs. 

About  the  close  of  the  third  century,  Christianity  was  everywhere 
Close  of  iheihird  triumphant;  and  paganism  has  never  since,  within  the 
century  of  out  eta.  limits  of  the  then  Roman  world,  attempted  to  offer  any 
resistance    to   it,    save   in    one    notable    instance,    when    (to   use    the 

*  Their  primeval  man  is  the  lowest  of  savages— a  mute— a  transitional  form  from  the 
brute  creation.  The  patriarchs  of  Genesis  are  the  builders  of  cities.  Such  also  is  the 
primeval  man  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley  and  of  ^ypt.  We  have  already  referred  to 
this.    We  may  add  to  what  has  been  stated  that  Comparative  Philology  unites  with  the 

the  separarion  of  the  Aryan  tamily,  before  the  existence  of  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  lan- 
guages, one  supreme  deity,  says  Max  Miiller,  "  had  been  invoked  by  the  ancestors  of  our 
race,  and  had  been  invoked  by  a  name  which  has  never  been  excelled  by  any  other  name— 
Dyaus,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  Tyr— all  meaning  light  and  brightness,  sky  and  day."  So  in  the 
Chinese,  Mongolian,  and  Tutkish  languages  there  seems  to  be  an  otiginal  identity  of  name 
fof  the  Deity— a  word  signifying  sky,  as  among  the  Aryans.  So  in  the  mythology  of  Fin- 
land the  primary  conception  of  the  Deity  is  associated  with  the  same  word. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  shown  that  we  find  the  same  name  for  tavm  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
Greek,  wiiich  proves  that  towns  existed  among  the  Aryans  before  Greek  and  Sansltril  were 
spoken,— before  the  Atyans  were  scattered  from  their  primeval  seats.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Sanskrit,  we  perceive,  similarly,  that  liingly  govern- 
ment had  been  established  among  the  Aryans  at  an  equally  early  period. 
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words  of  another)  tlie  power  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  a  brilliant  and  liighly- cultivated  mind,  were  exerted  in  an 
elaborate  and  expiring  effort  to  revive  and  re-establish  the  su- 
premacy of  pagan  thought.     After  this,  in  the  West  it  merely  pleaded 
for  toleration,  while  in  the  East  it  disappeared  altogether. 

The  names  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  Lanfranc,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Anselm,  Abelard,  Bonaventura,  Marco  Polo,  Roger  The  middle 
Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  Wickliffe,  Dante,  Cimabue,  Inno-  =e=. 
cent  III.,  Frederick  II.,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  that  there  were  able 
thinkers  and  active  minds  even  in  the  middle  ages.  The  works  of 
Erigena,  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  materialistic  philosophy  of 
Averroes,  the  saying  of  Frederick  II.  that  "  Moses,  Christ,  and 
Mahomet  were  the  three  great  impostors  who  had  deceived  the  Jews, 
the  Christians,  and  the  Arabs"  (as  well  as  the  celebrated  book  "  De 
Tribus  Impostoribus"),  reveal  to  us  that  Doubt  prevailed  even  when 
Alfred  was  at  ^chelingay  and  in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders. 

Wide-spread  unbelief  developed  itself  throughout  Europe  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  evidenced  by  the  literature  Th=  flfteoiih 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  the  anti-Christian  sympathies  of  ■;«"'ry. 
men  like  Politian,  Ficinus,  Poggio,  Cardinal  Bembo,  etc.  It  is  called 
the  Renaissance,— ■^\im\  at  the  brilliant  courts  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
and  Leo  X.  paganism  was  nourished  at  the  heart  of  the  Church,  and 
the  fifth  Lateran  Council  found  it  necessary  to  promulgate  anew  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  sou!. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  University  of  Padua  became  a  centre 
of  scepticism,  which  manifested  itself  in  a  form  of  pan-      tii=  si»t«nth 
theism  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  Averroes,  and  in      «n"iry- 
a  gross  materialism  derived  from  the  works  of  Alexander  of  4.phrodisias. 

The  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  inaugurated  the  assaults 
on  Christianity  in  modern  times.  Lord  Herbert  and  xhe  sevemunth 
Hobbes  in  England,  Spinoza  in  Holland,  and  Bayle  in  =™iut. 
France,  are  familiar  names.  Lord  Herbert  may  be  called  the  father  of 
English  Deism.  His  principal  work  is  the  De  Veritate.  lj^^  Herbert 
Hobbes  was  a  materialist  and  a  sensationalist.  His  chief  Hobbes,  Spi- 
work  was  his  Leviathan,  which  was  primarily  a  political  "°™' 
treatise.  As  Herbert  was  answered  by  Locke,  Baxter,  and  Leland, 
so  Hobbes  was  answered  by  Cudworth  in  his  Intellectual  System,  by 
Cumberland,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  others. 

And   now  with   the   dawn    of  the   eighteenth   century     The  eighieemh 
the  conflict  becomes  still  sharper,  and    the   attack   still     '^°''™'y- 
bolder.     Toland  and  Shaftesbury  belonged  to  the  transi-     Toimd  and 
tional  period.  shaiicsbiiry. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mills  drew  attention  to  the  variety  of 
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readings  in  the  sacred  text,  a  subject  which  disturbed  so  much  the  mind 
of  the  pious  Eengeh  Toland  opened  up  also  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  canon. 

In  1713  Anthony  Collins  published  "A  discourse  of  Free-thinking, 
occasioned  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  sect  called  the  Free- 
thinkers." One  of  the  points  in  this  book  was  the  uncertainty 
of  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  was  completely  refuted  by  Bentley 
in  his  Phileleutheros  Lipsiensis. 

In  1724  Collins  published  his  "Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons 
of  the  Christian  Religion."  In  this  work  he  assails  the  variety  of  read- 
ings, and  indirectly  the  authenticity  of  the  books.  He  attempts  to  show 
that  the  prophecies  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  to  prove 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  are  really  inapplicable  in  any  except  a  fanciful 
or  allegorical  sense. 

Woolston  in  1727  published  his  celebrated  "  Discourses  on  the  Mira- 

cles,"  in  which  he  interpreted  the  accounts  of  the  miracles 

in   the    Bible  figuratively,   and   rationalized   them  away  as 

was  subsequently  done  by  Paulus  and  the  Germans.     These  pamphlets 

created  a  most  intense  excitement  in  England,  Voltaire,  who  was  in 

England  at  the  time,  stating  that  their  sale  reached  thirty  thousand 

In  1730  Dr.  Tindal  published  his  famous  dialogue,  "Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,"  which  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  mainly  in  reply  to  this  work  that  Butler  wrote 
his  "Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion." 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  natural  religion  is  sufficient, 
and  that  revelation  is  superfluous;  and,  further,  to  show  ihe  impos- 
sibility of  a  revelation,  on  the  ground  that  the  inculcation  of  positive 
as  distinct  from  moral  duties  is  equivalent  to  establishing  a  new  and 
independent  rule  of  action.  He  also  suggests  many  objections  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  non-fulfilment  of  prophecies,  the 
mistakes  of  the  inspired  writers,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  etc. 

Morgan's  "Moral  Philosopher"  was  published  in  1737.  He  also 
urges  the  sufficiency  of  the  moral  law  without  any  addi- 
°'^''°'  tional  revelation;  and  argues,  as  Tindal  did,  that  neither 
prophecies  nor  miracles  can  avail  to  prove  any  doctrine  which  is 
contrary  to  the  moral  sense.  Therefore  he  rejects  the  Old  Testament 
on  account  of  such  passages  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  oracle  of 
Urim  and  Thummim,  etc.  Warburton's  "  Divine  legation  of  Moses" 
was  written  in  reply  to  this  work. 

Thomas  Chubb  was  a  working-man.  He  wrote  "A  Discourse  con- 
chubb.  cerning   Reason,"    and   various   other   tracts   and    treatises. 

He  denied  a  particular   providence,   the  utility  of  prayer  (like    Mr. 
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Tyndall),  and  attacked  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  very  much  in  the 
line  marked  out  by  Morgan. 

Bolingbroke  pronourced  the  Jewish  history  io  be  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  a  benevolent  and  just  God,  while  he  assails  the 
narrative  of  the  fall,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
figures  in  the  historical  books,  the  absence  of  future  rewards  after 
death,  etc.  He  finds  the  theology  of  Paul  to  differ  from  that  of 
Christ,  and  attempts  to  show  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
never  really  occurred;  but  admits  that  if  they  did  occur,  theya-ttest  the 
revelation.  He  gives  prominence  to  the  separation  by  an  interval  of 
time  of  the  miracles  from  the  composition  of  the  gospels. 

Spinoza  had  argued  for  the  philosophical  impossibility  of  miracles; 
Woolston  argued  that  the  witnesses  to  them  contradicted  one  another : 
Bolingbroke  urged  that  they  were  not  attested  by  eye-wituesses :  Hume 
contended  that  no  amount  of  human  testimony  could  prove 
wliat  was  contrary  to  the  universal  experience  of  mankind. 
His  metaphysical  Nihilism  is  well  known.  Since  Spinoza  no  stronger 
antagonist  had  assailed  Christianity  or  human  beliefs. 

Voltaire  lived  from  1694  to  1778.     While  Woolston  and  Morgan 
and   Tindal   and   Bolingbroke   and    Hnme  were  writing   in 
England,  he  was  busy  in  France. 

Next  to  Voltaire  in  France  was  Diderot.     Voltaire  was  a  Deist: 
Diderot  was  an  Atheist.       Diderot  was  the  projector,  and  the 
ruling  spirit  in  the  preparation,  of  the  celebrated  Encyclopedic . 

Another  of  this  band  of  jnfidels  was  Helvetius,  the  author  of  De 
V  Esprit  and  De  I' Homme.     That  pleasure  is  the  only  good,  , 

and  self-interest  the  tiTie  ground  of  morals,  was  the  pith  of 
his  system. 

D'Holbach  was  the  principal  author  of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nattire, 
published  in  1774.     Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  others  are  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  hand  in  it.     Even  Voltaire  is  said  to 
have  denounced  it.     The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  show  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  no  such  thing  as  mind  as  distinguished  from  matter; 
no  such  thing  as  free-will,  and  no  such  thing  as  immortality. 

Rousseau  was  cotemporary  with  the  foregoing  philosophers,  but  not 
of  them.  In  his  Entile  he  assails  Christianity  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  English  Deists,  attacking  the  external  evi- 
dence of  prophecy  and  the  miracles,  and  insisting  on  the  improbability 
of  portions  of  the  historical  books.  His  course  did  not  please  the  En- 
cyclopedists or  the  clergy,  and  he  was  prosecuted  and  driven  out  of 
France. 

To  these  we  must  add  Condillac,  the  founder  of  the  French  material- 
istic philosophy. 
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Such  were  the  conflicts  of  Christianity  during  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century, — George  II,  and  Louis  XV., — un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  corrupt,  one  of  the  hardest,  and  one  of  the 
most  selfish,  as  well  as  the  most  sensual,  eras  in  modern  history, — the 
age  of  Swift,  St.  John,  Sterne,  Le  Sage,  Smollett,  Walpole,  Alexander 
Pope,  Lord  Chesterfield.  Grovelling  in  temper,  it  was  materialistic  in 
philosophy. 

Christianity  was  passed  through  the  furnace  by  some  of  the  subtlest 
and  finest  intellects  the  world  has  ever  seen — with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
against  it. 

GJbboQ  and  ^o^  didthese  attacks  cease.  Bolingbroke  and  Hume  were 
Paine.  succeeded  by  Gibbon  and  Paine. 

The  French  ^'^  France,  during  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  the  churches 
Revoiuiion.  lyerc  stripped,  and  Christianity  declared  to  be  effete.  The 
images  of  the  Saviour  were  trampled  under  foot;  a  prostitute,  imper- 
sonating the  Goddess  of  Reason,  was  introduced  into  the  National 
Convention,  and  then  followed  by  a  procession  to  the  magnificent 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  He  de  la  Cit6,  where  she  was  elevated 
on  the  high  altar,  and  adored  by  the  audience.  This  was  the  net  result 
of  the  Encyclopedists  in  France.  On  all  the  public  cemeteries  an 
inscription  was  written  declaring  that  "Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep. '^ 

The  century  closed  with  the  sensational  philosophy  of  Cabauis  and 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  Volney's  "Ruins"  of  Empires.  Ca- 
banis  was  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Condillac,  and  also  the 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Mirabeau.  The  maxim  of  his  philosophy 
was:  "Les  nerfs,  voila  tout  rhomme."  The  moral  feeling,  the  intel- 
lect, the  will,  he  reduced  to  sensation ;  sensation,  he  said,  was  an 
affection  of  the  nerves;  and  "voila,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  entire  man  1" 
Destutt  de  Tracy  lived  till  1835.  He  carried  out  and  amplified  the 
views  of  M.  Cabanis. 

Another  notable  work  published  by  Volney  was  his  "  catechism," — 
Voinev  ^^  ■^''''  ^"^'^''^^^^1  ou   CalSchisme  du   Citoyen  Ji'ranfais, — in 

which  he  taught  that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  "  la  conser- 
vation de  soi-mgme,"  and  that  there  was  no  evil  except  death:  even 
murder  he  defended  whenever  it  conduced  to  our  security  or  defence, 
lofideiiiy  So  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  Germany,  which  was  not 

in  Germany,  fairly  aroused  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  infidelity  of  England  and  France  was  that  of  Common  Sense :  the 
objections  were  those  of  clear,  strong  intellects  that  spun  no  cobwebs. 

A  more  subtle  and  refined  criticism  developed  itself  in  Germany,  in 
connection  with  a  more  searching,  if  a  less  substantial,  metaphysics.  A 
fresh  storm  was  about  to  burst  on  the  head  of  Christianity,  which  has 
hardly  spent  itself  yet. 
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Semler  at  Halle,  Paulus  at  Jena,  and  Eichhorn  at  Gottingen,  were 
the  founders  of  modern  Rationalism.  Semler  is  the  author 
of  the  "historical"  method  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip-  p™i^| 
ture.  He  taught  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  Eiehhom. 
were  an  "  accommodation"  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  to  Jewish  preju- 
dices or  opitiions:  that,  for  example,  there  was  really  no  such  thing 
as  demoniacal  possession,  but  that  the  instances  mentioned  were  cases 
of  lunacy  or  epilepsy,  and  that  the  narrative  merely  humored  the  erro- 
neous notions  of  those  to  whom  our  Lord's  discourses  were  addressed. 
Paulus  advanced  these  doctrines  yet  further.  He  did  not  believe  the 
apostles  to  be  impostors,  but  regarded  them  as  addicted  to  "  oriental" 
modes  of  speech.  The  miracles  narrated  by  them  were  merely  figura- 
tive. The  transfiguration  was  "  the  confused  recollection  of  sleeping 
men,  who  saw  Jesus  wjth  two  friends  in  the  beautiful  light  of  the 
morning;"  the  resurrection  was  only  apparent;  the  exorcism  of  the 
demons  was  the  power  of  wisdom  over  a  disturbed  imagination.  So 
Eichhorn  affirmed  the  smoke  of  Sinai  to  be  a  thunder-storm. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  jn  Germany  was  signalized  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  a  work  which  is  '  K»n'. 
the  foundation  of  modern  metaphysics,  and  which  practically  expelled 
all  realities  from  the  world. 

We  have  now  reached  the  nineteenth  century.  In  England  the 
battle  seemed  over,— for  the  rhapsodies  of  Byron  and  Shel-  NLnei=en.h 
ley  were  merely  the  murmurs  of  the  retiring  wave.        .    .  «nu,rj. 

In  France,  too,  there  was  a  lull,  or  even  an  improved  temper,— as 
seen  in  the  a nti -materialistic  tone  of  the  works  of  Chateaubriand. 

In  Germany  there  was  a  perfect  carnival  of  doubt.     Kant      Fici"=, 
was  followed  by  Fichte;    Fichte  by  Schelling  and  Hegel;      ^''■''""S' 
Semler  by  De  Wette.  dX'=,«. 

In  1835  Strauss's  work  appeared,  which  attracted  such  unprecedented 
attention.  The  English  Deists  and  Voltaire  had  attacked 
the'character  of  the  Evangelists;  Eichhorn  and  Paulus  had  ^"'■'^'■ 
assailed  the  literal  accuracy  of  their  statements;  the  "legendary" 
theory  attacked  the  character  of  the  writings,  and  accounted  for  them 
on  the  principle  of  the  Homeric  myths. 

"  A  legend  is  a  group  of  ideas  around  a  nucleus  of  fact :  a  myth  is 
an  idea  translated  by  mentai  realism  into  fact."  Strauss  undertook 
to  show  that  if  a  small  basis  of  fact  expanded  into  a  legend  be  allowed 
in  the  gospel  history,  the  influence  of  myth  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  remainder.  There  was  a  man  named  Jesus;  his  career  was  ex- 
aggerated :  so  far  the  legend  ;  the  need  of  a  deliverer,  and  the  Jewish 
expectation  of  a  Messiah,  created  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists. 

Foolish  as  this  seems  in  the  full  glare  of  the  unequivocal  historical 
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evidences  for  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament,  it  ot  o  h  o  Ised 
all  Germany,  but  all  Europe.  The  German  mind  s  1  kc  tl  t  of 
a  man  of  fine  powers  viho  jmt  feels  his  wine;  he  s  co  sc  ous  tl  at 
he  has  not  the  full  use  of  his  judgment,  but  has  br  11  ant  nag  n  ngs 
They  live  in  a  sort  of  state  of  ecstasy,  and  dream  wl  le  tl  c\  re 
awake. 

We  have  had  all  forms  of  doubt  in  Germany.  Every  book  of  the 
Doubt  1q  Old  and  New  Testaments  has  been  tested  in  the  furnace 
Germany.  "heated  seven  times."  Every  chapter,  every  verse,  every 
word,  has  been  under  the  microscope  of  modem  criticism.  Every 
historical  statement  has  been  delicately  weighed.  Every  geographical 
allusion  has  been  scrutinized  by  modern  learning.  Every  reference 
to  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Ethiopian,  Assyrian,  Phcenician,  Moabite, 
Philistine,  Greek,  Persian,  Roman  concerns,  has  been  brought  up  for 
comparison  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  antiquities,  manners, 
customs,  laws,  literature,  and  monumental  remains  of  these  countries. 

We  have  had  also  in  this  day  men  like  Cariyle,  Theodore  Parker, 
Ecccntcav-  R.  W.  Emerson,  R.  W.  Mackay,  James  Martineau,  Dickens, 
iiieis.  Morell,  Cousin,  Comte,  Feuerbach,  Moleschott,  Bruno  and 

Christian  Bauer. 

All  these  attacks  on  Christianity  have  failed.  Failed  from  Celsus 
Failure  of '  ^°  ^-  ^-  Mackay  and  Christian  Bauer.  The  men  who 
all  these  conducted  the  attacks  are  in  large  measure  forgotten,— even 
aiiacks.  jj^^gg  among  the  living.  Not  one  of  their  works  can  be 
regarded  as  seriously  imperilling  now  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Which  weapon  among  them  has  left  an  appreciable  scar  behind  it  ? 
^  ^^^  But  a  new  Knight  has  entered  the  lists,  and  there  must 

Knighi.         be  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  Bible  and  Science. 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 

THE   PREMATURE   ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF   SCIENCE  WITH   KEGARD   TO   THE 
ANTIQUITV   OF  MAN. 

M.  Bailly,  Prot  Playfeir,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  Astronomy  of  Ihe  Hindoos.— 
The  ExcileraeDf  created  by  the  Discovery  of  the  Zodiacs  of  Dendera  and  Esne.— The 
Edinburgh  Review  on  these.— The  Theory  exploded  by  Cham pn! lion's  Arrival  in  Paris.— 
The  Fossil  Man  of  Guadaloupe,— Nott  and  Gliddon  thereon.- Dr.  LAind's  Discoveries 
in  Braiil.- The  Tombs  at  Marino  under  the  Peperino.— The  Fosai  Man  of  Detiise.— The 
Pigmy  Graves  of  Tennessee.- The  Perforated  Shaik's  Teeth  of  the  English  Crag, — The 
Fossil  Man  of  the  Coral  Reefe  of  Florida.— Ancient  Stone  Lance-Head  of  Prof  Nilsson.— 
The  Bnrghs,  Bee-hive  Houses,  Pillar  Stones,  etc.,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, — Dr.  Mill  and 
Dr.  Moore  on  the  Newton  Stone  Itiscription. — Inscription  on  Stonehenge,  thought  to  be 
Libyan. 

We  have  already,  in  a  previous  chapter,  pointed  out  the  unreliability 
of  scientific  theories, — how  rapidly  one  theory  succeeds  another, — and 
how  different  are  the  teachings  of  one  of  the  editions  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  "Principles"  from  those  which  precede  it  and  those  which 
follow  it;  and  how  cautious  we  have,  therefore,  to  be  before  accepting 
any  startling  scientific  announcement. 

In  reference  especially  to  the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man,  ex- 
perience teaches  that  we  must  be  more  than  ordinarily  p^^.  g„  „  ,^ 
mistrustful  of  any  alleged  discoveries  of  this  character,  prove  the  an- 
We  have  been  prematurely  informed  so  often  of  the  dis-  "<i""i"'  '^"■ 
covery  of  "fossil  men,"  that  we  are  compelled  to  pause  before  we  yield 
our  assent  to  the  antiquity  now  claimed  for  the  Neanderthal  skull  or  the 
skeleton  of  Mentone.  It  may  prepare  the  reader  for  the  following 
discussion  to  enumerate  some  of  the  misses  already  made  by  science 
on  this  subject. 

I.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  heralded,  with  all  the  assu- 
rance which  Science  assumes,  that  an  examination  of  the  astronomical 
tables  of  the  Hindoos  proved  conclusively  that  the  Hindoo  The  Hiodoo 
astronomers  had  made  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  Astronomy, 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
M,  Bailly  first  announced  this  discovery  in  France,  and  Pro-  m,  Eaiiiy. 
fesBor  Playfair,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Prof,  piayfair. 
mathematicians  of  Europe,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  i  ;88,  before 
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the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  not  only  explained 
that  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Cal- 
yougham,  or  age  of  misfortune,  were  determined  by  actual  observation 
3102  years  B.C.,  but  he  added  that  "  the  equation  of  the  sun's  centre, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  time,  seem  to  point  to  a  period  of  this  astronomy  one  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  years  earUer  (that  is,  four  thousand  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era),  and  the  time  necessary  to  have  brought 
the  arts  of  calculation,  and  observing,  to  such  perfection  as  they  must 
have  been,  at  the  period  spoken  of,  comes  in  support  of  the  same 
conclusion, ' ' 

This  distinguished  scientist  also  published  a  paper  on  the  Indian 
Astronomy  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1790,  in  which  he 
makes  the  following  fling  at  the  Biblical  chronology:  "It  is  through 
the  medium  of  astronomy  a/one  that  a  few  rays  from  those  distant  ob- 
jects {t/ie  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth)  can  be  conveyed  in  safety 
to  the  eye  of  the  modern  observer,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  light  which, 
though  scanty,  is  pure  and  unbroken,  and  free  from  the  false  coloring  of 
vanity  and  superstition.' ' 

This  was  the  first  announcement  of  the  "Antiquity  of  Man,"— and 
it  came  from  Astronomy,  not  Geology. 

The  whole  subject  was  re-discussed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
The  Edinburgh  1807,  and  the  Conclusion  was  reached  that  M,  Bailly  was 
Eeriew.  right,  and  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  him  "give  a 

great  probability  to  the  opinion  that  the  art  of  astronomical  observation 
is  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  India,  and  goes  back  not  less  than  three 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era." 

These  views  made  a  profound  impression  at  that  time.  M.  Eailly 
was  the  rival  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  the  author  of  the  valuable 
memoir  on  The  Light  of  the  Satellites  (1771),  which  was  marked  with  a 
degree  of  precision  and  accuracy  till  that  time  unknown  in  the  ob- 
servations of  their  eclipses.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Astronomy,  published  at  Paris  in  1775,  and  of  (which  was  considered  his 
greatest  work)  the  History  of  Indian  and  Oriental  Astronomy,  besides 
various  other  elaborate  and  learned  treatises.  He  was  a  member  at 
once  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  French  Academy,  and  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Eelles-Lettres, — the  only  instance  of  the 
same  person  having  been  so  honored  since  the  days  of  Fontenelle. 

Professor  Playfair  occupied  a  position  in  the  scientific  world  as  dis- 
tinguished as  M.  Bailly.  He  succeeded  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  chair  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Professor  Robison  in  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  same  in- 
stitution ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  scientific  works  :  the 
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Origin  and  Investigation  of  Porisms,  \X\t  Elements  of  Geometry,  Theorems 
on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Illustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory,  Lithological  Survey  of  SchehalUen,  Outlines  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  the  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Observations  on  the 
Trigonometrical  Tables  of  the  Brahmins,  &tc. 

The  tables  of  Tirvalore  were  determined  to  be  three  thotisaiid  one 
hundred  and  two  years  older  than  the  Christian  era  not  only  from  the 
calculations  with  regard  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  equation 
of  the  sun's  centre,  but  from  the  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Calyougham,  from  the  length  of  the  tropical 
year  as  given  by  the  tables  (which  varies  in  consequence  of  its  being 
affected  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes),  and  also  from  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  that 
epoch. 

The  accurate  calculations  of  modern  astronomy  have,  however, 
shown  that  the  conjunction  in  question  could  not  have  occurred  at  the 
date  assigned,  nor  at  any  epoch  near  it ;  while  in  order  to  find  the  equa- 
tion of  the  earth's  centre  given  in  the  tables,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
six  thousand  years  before  our  era.  From  which  it  appears  that  the  tables 
of  Tirvalore,  which  furnished  such  a  handle  to  M.  Bailly  and  Professor 
Playfair  against  the  Christian  chronology,  were  not  the  result  of  actual 
observation,  but  had  been  calculated  backwards  upon  imperfect  data. 

The  celebrated  Delarabre,  in  his  great  History  of  Astronomy,  says 
that  "Mr.  Playfair  has  not  calculated  this  table  anew,"  and  that  "he 
has  not  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  the  error  of  the  division,  325 
being  substituted,  probably  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  for  the  true 
divisor  235.5." 

"When,"  he  also  remarks,  "we  inquire  why  the  Indians  chose  the 
remote  and  fictitious  epoch  of  the  Calyougham,  or  misfortune,  we  per- 
ceive, in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  from  national  vanity,  and  in  the 
next,  that  they  might  make  all  the  planets  start  from  one  point,  a  con- 
junction which  their  method  of  calculation  required.  If  we  further  ask 
why  they  adopted  a  complicated  method  which  employs  divisions  and 
multiplications  of  enormous  numbers,  with  so  many  additions,  subtrac- 
tions, reductions,  and  different  precepts,  the  answer  is  that  they  did  not 
wish  for  written  tables ;  they  wanted  numbers  which  could  be  put  in 
technical  verses,  even  into  songs,  so  that  the  calculations  might  be  per- 
formed without  writing  a  book.  These  facts,  now  well  known,  through 
the  labors  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  are  alone  sufficient  to  subvert  the 
whole  system  of  Bailly." 

Mr.  Bentley,  of  Calcutta,  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  was  the 
first  to  expose  this  theory,  and  to  prove  that  the  s^.%t  yugas  of  the  Hin- 
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doos,  which  carried  the  creation  of  the  world  back  (like  the  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  dynasties  of  Manetho  and  Berosus)  millions  of  years, 
was  a  mere  myth.  He  not  only  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  "  conjunc- 
tion" above  referred  to,  but  he  also,  by  a  calculation  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  in  the  interval,  showed  that  the  very  earliest  of  all 
the  observations  handed  down  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
namely,  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  lunar  "  mansions,"  was  in  the 
year  1421  b.c.  The  oldest  Hindoo  astronomical  treatise  extant,  the 
Surya-Siddhanta,  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  Hindoo  sphere, 
belongs  to  a  far  later  period  than  this,  namely,  to  the  year  570  a.d. 

A  second  set  of  Indian  tables  was  sent  from  Chrisnabouram,  in  the 
Carnatic,  about  the  year  1750.  They  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  their 
epoch  corresponds  with  the  10th  of  March,  at  sunrise,  in  the  year  1491  of 
our  era ;  and  the  probability  is  that  all  of  the  Indian  astronomical  tables 
(there  are  others  which  we  have  not  referred  to)  are  derived  from  these. 

2.  It  was  only  a  few  years  after  the  excitement  created  by  the  Indian 
Astronomy,  that  an  even  greater  sensation  was  produced  by  the  dis- 
Zodiacs  of  Den-  covery  of  the  zodiacs  of  Dendera  and  Esne  in  Egypt, 
dera  and  Esne.  which,  it  was  believed,  settled  definitively  the  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  man. 

These  zodiacs  were  discovered  during  the  expedition  of  Napoleon 
to  Egypt,  and  were  found  on  the  ceilings  of  two  temples  in  the  cities 
named.  They  were  engraved  in  wood  and  painted.  The  zodiac  at 
Dendera  is  headed  by  the  sign  of  the  Lion,  followed  by  the  Virgirij  the 
Balance,  the  Scorpion,  the  Archer,  and  the  Capricorn  in  the  same  line. 
The  peculiar  arrangement  of  these  figures  represented,  it  was  said,  the 
exact  position  of  the  constellations  when  the  zodiac  was  constructed, 
and  it  was  ascertained  by  appropriate  calculations  that  it  was  much 
older  than  the  beginning  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  Christian 
chronology.  M.  Dupuis  calculated  that  these  temples  must  have  been 
at  least  fifteen  thousand  years  old.  M.  Nouet  calculated  that  the  zodiac 
at  Esne  was  as  old  as  4600  B.C.,  while  M.  Burkard  declared  that  it  dated 
from  about  7000  B.C. 

Figures  of  the  zodiacs  were  first  published  by  M.  Denon,  in  his  work 
on  Egypt,  and  excited  the  most  intense  interest  in  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  France. 

"Science,"  says  M.  Greppo  (Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System, 
1S29),  "  struck  out  into  systems  very  bold  ;  and  the  spirit  of  infidelity, 
seizing  upon  the  discovery,  flattered  itself  with  the  hope  of  drawing 
from  it  new  support." 

'V\iz  Edinburgh  Review  iatx^w  (article  on  "  Hamilton's  Egyptiacse," 
vol.  xviii.)  remarked, — 

"About  the  antiquity  of  these  zodiacs,  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
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to  differ  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  seems  to  think  that  they  were  con- 
structed only  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  ,  ^he  Edinbuisii 
The  equinoxes  recede  a  sign  in  about  two  thousand  one  Review  on  uiis 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and,  consequently,  since  the  sun,  ^'''''"'■ 
at  the  summer  solstice,  is  now  in  the  first  degree  of  Gemini,  and  was 
about  the  twenty-fourth  of  Cancer  when  these  zodiacs  of  Dendera  were 
constructed,  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a  much  later  period  than  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago." 

"The  zodiac  of  Esne  is  unquestionably  fnuch  more  ancient  than  those 
of  Dendera.  .  .  .  We  roust  assign  an  antiquity  to  it  of  tnore  than  five 
thousand  three  hundred  years. ' ' 

In  the  midst  of  the  apparent  triumph  of  science,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  added  a  new  excifement  to  the  subject.  This  was  the 
arrival  of  the  planisphere  of  Dendera  at  Paris,  in  1821,  M.  Leloraine, 
an  enterprising  young  traveller,  having  succeeded  in  detaching  it  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  temple  and  transporting  it  safely  to  France. 

M.  Greppo  describes  the  interest  which  it  awakened;  "An  object 
of  interest  to  educated  men,  and  of  vanity  to  those  who  thought  them- 
selves such,  it  could  not  remain  unnoticed  by  the  multitude ;  and  classes 
of  society,  who  knew  not  even  the  signification  of  the  term  Zodiac, 
rushed  in  crowds  to  behold  it.  In  the  journals,  in  the  saloons,  the 
Zodiac  was  the  only  topic  of  discussion.  Have  yon  seen  the  Zodiac? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Zodiac?  were  questions  to  which  every 
one  was  seemingly  compelled  to  give  a  well-informed  answer,  or  to  be 
degraded  from  a  place  in  polished  society." 

Tracts  were  circulated  in  Paris  to  disseminate  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tian chronology  was  set  aside. 

At  this  moment  ChampoUion,  the  younger,  arrived  jn  Paris  from  a 
visit  to  Egypt.  He  had  just  previously  assisted  in  solving  the  secret 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and,  having  examined  the  Zodiac  of 
Dendera  before  its  removal,  had  there  deciphered  in  Greek  letters  the 
word  for  Emperor;  while  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  he  discovered  the 
names,  titles,  and  surnames  of  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian. 

Upon  the  portico  of  Esne,  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  pro- 
nounced "much  more  ancient,"  he  read  the  names  of  Claudius  and 
Antoninus  Pius :  it  was  really  more  modern. 

The  truth  about  the  Zodiacs  was  that  they  belonged  to  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  they  were  "themes  of 
nativity,"  and  had  reference  to  Judicial  astrology. 

3.  Another  scientific  sensation  was  created  by  the  Fossil  Man  of 
Guadaloupe.     Nott  and  Gliddon  suggest  a  high  antiquity   fobsII    Man  of 
for  this  in  their  "Types  of  Mankind."     There  were  two  Guadeloupe, 
of  these  skeletons,  which  were  found  imbedded  in  the  solid  rock  on 
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the  1  e  t  c  ^  of  G  adaloupe  n  the  West  Indies.  One  of  these 
skeleto  s         n  the  Br  t  sh  Muse  the  other  in  the  Royal  Cabinet 

in  Par  s 

The)  are  tl  e  ema  of  I  d  a  s  k  lied  n  battle  two  centuries  ago. 
The  rock  %  a  1  esto  e  harder  than  stat  ary  marble,  which  is  forming 
da  ly  an  1  wh  1  con  sts  of  m  n  te  frag  e  ts  of  shells  and  corals,  in- 
crusted  w  tl  a  calcareous  cement  rese  b  ig  travertin,  by  which  the 
different  gra  ns  a  e  bo  n  1  togetl  er  Tl  e  keletons  sttll  retain  some  of 
their  animai  matter,  and  all  of  their  phosphate  of  lime. 

Coins  of  Edward  I.,  imbedded  in  similar  shell-rock,  were  found  at  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river  Dove  in  England,  The 
delta  of  the  Rhone  is  a  similar  formation,  consisting  chiefly  of  solid 
rock  deposited  by  the  river.  There  is  a  cannon  in  the  museum  of  Mont- 
pell  ier  taken  up  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  imbedded  in  this  rock. 

4.  Then  we  had  Dr.  Lund's  discovery  in  Brazil  of  fossil  skulls  having 

the  incisive  teeth  with  the  edges  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
f^^'"^"^"   mouth— a  new  type  of  man.    We  learn  from  M.  Morlot 

that  this  discovery,  it  is  now  ascertained,  "was  based  on 
a  misunderstanding."  Dr.  Reinhard,  of  Copenhagen,  had,  however, 
to  make  a  journey  to  Brazil,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Copenhagen,  to  correct  the  mistake.* 

5.  Then  certain  antique  burial-places  were  found  under  an  intact 
The  tombs  under  ^^V^'^  oipeperino,  at  Marino,  near  Albano,  in  the  then  States 
thcpcpermonear  of  the  Church.  It  was  inferred  that  the  tombs  were  older 
Albano.  jj^^j^  jj^jg  deposit.  M.  Morlot  stated  that  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  been  excavated  in  galleries  by  entering  laterally 
under  the  peperino,  and  cited  Prof.  Ponzi  and  M.  Pietro  Rosa  as  his 
authority.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Prof.  Pigorini,  made  an  examination  of  the  locality,  an 
account  of  which  is  published  in  the  Archaologia  for  1869.  The  case 
demonstrates,  says  Sir  John,  that  the  burials  took  place  at  a  period  when 
the  volcanoes  near  Rome  were  in  a  state  of  full  activity. 

We  may  observe  that  the  silence  of  all  records  with  regard  to  the 
activity  of  these  volcanoes  in  recent  times  would  not  by  any  means 

*  The  horizontal  wearing  or  abrasion  of  the  teeth  is  regarded  by  the  European  archseol- 
ogisls  as  one  of  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  When  this  occurs,  the  man  is  at  once 
remitted  to  the  Stone  Age.  Last  year,  a  human  body  was  found  in  a  peat-bog  in  Holstein, 
which  was  well  preserved,  ajid  thought  to  be  probably  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  lay  in  an  outstretched  posture,  and  had  a  wound  in  the  forehead.  It  was 
clothed  in  a  garment  of  twilled  woollen  material,  with  broad  sleeves,  and  over  it  a  tunic 
composed  of  pieces  of  sheep  and  wolf  skins  sewed  together.  TTie  sewing  was  of  the  finest 
character,  and  the  dress  indicated  (we  are  told)  an  antiquity  corresponding  with  the  begin- 
ning of  OUT  era.  But  the  teeth  were  worn  or  abraded  after  the  manner  of  those  who  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  Stone  Age. 
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prove  that  no  such  eruptions  had  occurred.  If  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum  had  not  been  exhumed  in  modern  times,  we  should  hardly  have 
known  of  their  destruction,  although  the  younger  Pliny  witnessed  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  them. 

But  the  character  of  the  contents  of  these  tombs  at  once  settles  the 
fact  that  these  volcanoes  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date.  These  articles  consisted,  among  other  objects,  of 
pottery,  a  number  of  bronze  knives,  and  fragments  of  iron.  The  pres- 
ence of  iron  excludes  the  idea  of  any  great  antiquity,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  probably  fixes  the  date  of  the  sepultures  during  the  monarchical 
period  of  Rome.  Evidently  it  was  the  transitional  period  from  the  use 
of  bronze  to  that  of  iron. 

It  has,  furthermore,  been  ascertained  that  at  various  times  since  the 
human  period,  and  even  down  to  the  historic  epoch,  volcanic  disturb- 
ances have  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  In  what  is  called 
the  palEeolithic  age,  we  find  the  rude  stone  implements  of  the  early 
population  of  Italy,  associated,  in  volcanic  deposits,  with  the  bones  of 
the  great  extinct  animals.  The  second  period  of  activity  corresponded, 
as  we  are  told  by  M.  Ponzi,  with  the  Age  of  Bronze,  when  the  crater  of 
Monte  Cavo,  near  the  Lake  of  Albano,  was  in  eruption.  The  subter- 
ranean fires  broke  forth  for  the  third  lime  in  the  Atban  mountains,  and 
deposited  the  volcanic  ashes  (since  hardened  into  peperino)  and  covered 
the  tombs  which  we  have  been  considering.  This,  says  M.  Ponzi,  was 
the  "first  epoch  of  iron."  M.  de  Rossi  thinks  hS  has  discovered  traces 
of  lake  liabitations  of  this  epoch  on  the  bai  k      f  1  k 

of  Valk'Marciana,  which  is  now  dried  up      Af  p       d     f 

quillity,  continues  M.  Ponzi,  a  new  eruption        k  pi         b     I  1 

It  gave  birth  to  the  little  crater  of  Monte  /*  /«   wl     h  p       d  by 

the  side  of  that  of  Monte  Cavo.  M.  Ponz  h  k  1  1  p  od  f 
activity  was  during  the  existence  of  the  R  m  m  n  hy  1 1  is 
not  all :  we  know  that  there  were  frequent  1  k  of  1  q  k  la 
Rome  A.u.c.  319,  and  that  many  houses  in   h        y  hod  wn 

All  this  disposes  of  the  idea  of  fossils  from    1     q  ^^         j    dd 

further  that  a  number  of  distinguished  scien   fi    m  1       P 

ion  that  in  the  progress  of  time  the  volcanic  dp  f      g 

nally  composed  of  ashes,  might  have  become  haidened  and  solidified. 

6.  The  Fossil  Man  of  Denise,  buried  under  the  lava  of  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  has  been  often  adduced  in  proof  tuc  Fosaii  Man 
of  an  "auld  lang  syne"  in  anthropological  affairs;  for  it  otceniM. 
was  alleged  that  these  volcanoes  had  not  been  in  activity  in  historic 
times,  certainly  not  since  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  encamped  on 

»  Matiiriaux  pour  THistolre  de  I'Homme,  Jan.  iS7a,  p.  15- 
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the  spot  when  he  was  in  Central  Gaul.  Btit  it  has  been  ascertained  from 
an  old  Gaulish  history,  re-edited  some  years  since,  that  from  a.d.  458  to 
460  this  region  was  visited  with  violent  convulsions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Rogation  Days  were  appointed  by  Mamercus,  Bishop  of  Vienne, 
about  A.D.  460,  for  the  purpose  of  chanting  litanies  to  stay  the  volcanic 
eruptions  which  were  then  devastating  his  diocese.* 

And  M.  Morlot  informs  us  that  it  has  been  further  ascertained  that 
the  burial  in  question  "  is  posterior  to  the  epoch  of  the  activity  of  the 
volcano,  and  that  it  is  explained  by  a  land-slip,"  He  adds,  however, 
that  it  may  be  also  true  that  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  and  Vivarais 
might  have  been  in  action  at  a  quite  recent  period,  for  in  the  diluvium 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  M.  Emilien  Dumas  finds  only  peridotous 
basalt  proceeding  from  the  ancient  veins,  and  no  felspathic  basalt, 
peculiar  to  volcanoes  with  craters  and  tap-holes. 

7.  It  is  not  long  since  the  discovery  of  the  graves  of  an  extinct 
Race  of  Pigmies  was  announced  in  Tennessee.  Only  a 
of  Ten^roc  ^™  ''^'^  years  ago  we  read  an  account  in  LittelVs  Living  Age 
of  these  wonderful  graves,  the  skeletons  of  which  belonged 
unquestionably,  it  was  stated,  to  a  race  some  two  or  three  feet  high.  But 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  in 
1866,  Prof.  Leidy  read  an  extract  from  an  article  written  by  Col,  A. 
W,  Putnam,  of  Nashville,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  story  is  without 
foundation,  aiid  originated  from  the  small  size  of  the  graves.  Dr. 
Leidy  exhibited  a  skull  and  medallion  (of  shell)  obtained  from  one  of 
these  graves,  near  the  mouth  of  Stone  River,  in  Davidson  county.  "The 
skull  does  not  differ  in  general  form,  proportion,  and  size,  from  that  of 
the  usual  North  American  Indian  skulls."  The  graves  are  near  the 
surface.  Col.  Putnam  supposes  that  the  practice  was  to  expose  the  dead 
body,  as  was  the  custom  of  some  recent  tribes,  on  a  high  scaffold,  or 
suspended  from  the  trees  in  the  open  air,  until  the  flesh  decayed,  after 
which  the  bones  were  collected  and  laid  in  the  graves,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  shallowness,  seem  never  to  have  been  disturbed  by  wild 
beasts. 

S.  Year  before  last  it  was  announced  that  a  number  of  perforated 
Shark's  Teeth  had  been  found  in  the  "crag"  (referred  to  the  pliocene 
Tracs  of  Man  Strata)  in  England;  and  it  was  stated  (among  others,  by 
In  the  EiigiJsh  Mr,  Owcn)  that  the  borings  were  unquestionably  the  work 
"Crag.'  ^j-  jj,j^„_     ^g  learn,  however,  from  a  writer  in  the  Geo- 

iogical Magazine  for  June,  1872,  that  "there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  attributing  the  phenomena  in  question  to  the  agency  of  raan."! 

;,  May  16,  1B72  ;  Geolog,  Mag,,  ii.  241, 
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9.  Another  standard  evidence  of  the  "  Antiquitj'  of  Man"  has  been 
the  human  bones  found  in  the  coral  formation  of  Florida.  Attention 
was  first  called  to  this  fossil,  we  believe,  in  Nott  and  Glid-  ^gassLi's  fossS! 
don's  "  Types  of  Manlcind"  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  hmusn  bones 
Prof.  Agassiz,*  who,  by  an  elaborate  calculation  with  re-    """ 

gard  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  coral,  ascertained  that  these  bones  were, 
on  the  most  moderate  computation,  some  ten  thousand  years  old. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  lends  his  imprimatur  to  this  inference, f  repeating 
the  statement  in  even  the  last  edition  of  the  "Antiquity  of  Man"  (1873). 

And  now  comes  the  contradiction.  The  American  Naturalist  contains 
the  following  announcement:  "In  regard  to  the  alleged  discovery  of 
human  bones  in  the  coral  formation  of  Florida  (see  Naturalist,  vol.  li,  p. 
3S6),  which  was  first  published  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  Nott  and  Gliddon's 
'Types  of  Mankind,'  and  has  appeared  in  other  works,  including 
Lyell's  'Antiquity  of  Man,'  we  beg  to  give  our  readers  the  following 
statement,  in  his  own  words,  by  Count  L.  F.  Pourtales,  the  original  dis- 
coverer of  these  bones :  '  Tlie  human  jaw  and  other  bones  found  in 
Florida  by  myself  in  1848  were  not  in  a  coral  formation,  but  in  a 
freshwater  sandstone  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Monroe,  associated  with 
freshwater  shells  of  species  still  living  in  the  lake  (Paludina,  Ampullai-ia, 
et  cet.).  No  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  formation  of  that  deposit,  at 
least  from  present  observation.'  "\ 

10.  A  Lance-head  discovered  by  Prof.  Nilsson,  and  which  he  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  Lund,  was  adjudged  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  of  silex,  and  had  been  retouched  after  it  was  origi-  p^j.  ^-^^^^^.^ 
nally  made.  It  was  observed  that  before  being  re-cut  it  a^cisnt  ku™- 
had  turned  white,  as  has  happened  frequently  to  ancient  *'^'"'' 
specimens.  It  was  believed  that  silex  required  a  very  long  time  to 
whiten,  and  so  this  bleached  lance-head  was  regarded  as  another  testi- 
mony to  the  cycles  of  time  which  have  rolled  over  man  since  the  Primi- 
tive Stone  Age.  But  Prof,  Steenstrup  has  ascertained  numerous  instances 
of  silex  very  much  whitened  in  a  i&fi  years,  as  it  were  under  his  own 
eyes,  and  by  natural  means.  The  phenomenon  is  dependent  on  the 
locality  and  position  in  which  the  silex  is  found. 

11.  The  "Rock-cut  Temples  of  India"  have  been  another  example  of 
a  hoary  chronology  in  the  affairs  of  men.     These  temples  ^^     ^^^^  ^^^ 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  which  is  extremely  hard  and  Temples  of  in- 
difficuit  to  work,  occur  in  Central  and  Western  India— at   '''"■ 
Ajunta,  Ellora,  Karli;    in  the  islands  of  Elephanta  and- Salsette;    at 

*  Types  of  Mankind,  8th  edit.,  p.  352. 

I  See  "The  Antiquity  of  Man,"  Amer.  edit.,p.  44,  and  also  the  Eng-  edil,  of  1873. 

\  Americtui  Naturalist,  vol.  li.  p.  434. 
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Joonaiu ;  at  Dhumnar,  etc.  Those  of  Ellora  extend  for  about  two  miles 
along  the  face  of  the  plateau.  Some  of  tliera  are  chapels  and  oratories ; 
others,  lai-ge  halls  for  worship ;  and  all  are  filled  with  groups  and  images 
of  Hindoo  deities,  and  the  walls  covered  with  elaborate  carvings.  The 
Temple  of  Elephaota,  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay,  consists  of  four  chambers, 
hewn  in  the  basaltic  rock.  The  face  of  the  hill  has  been  cut  down  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet  and  over  a  width  of  three  hundred  feet.  The  central 
chamber,  says  Mr,  W.  H.  Seward,  who  visited  the  spot  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  "is  majestic  with  gate-ways,  abutments,  porches,  columns, 
pilasters,  cornices,  and  vaulted  ceilings,  as  complete  and  perfect  as  if, 
instead  of  having  been  carved  in  the  rock,  they  had  been  detached  from 
it,  framed,  and  erected  on  the  ground."  Within  is  a  gigantic  group 
representing  Brahraa,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,— the  figures  twice  the  size  of 
the  human  form.  The  ceiling  of  the  recess  in  which  this  stands  is 
decorated  with  a  crowd  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  figures.  On  either 
side  of  the  principal  hall  or  temple  are  chapels,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  allegorical  works,  illustrating  the  transformations,  incar- 
nations, battles,  triumphs,  marriages,  and  miracles  of  the  Hindoo 
trinity. 

When  Europeans  first  encountered  these  remarkable  excavations,  it 
was  believed  that  they  were  as  old  as  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian toil. 

Mr.  John  D.  Baldwin,  author  of  "Prehistoric  Nations,"  regards 
them  as  the  remains  of  a  "  Cushite"  race,*  and  as  "  ante -Sanskrit." 
"  That  they  belong  to  a  remote  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  India  no  record  or  recollection  of  their  origin."  That  some 
writers  have  denied  their  immense  antiquity,  he  says,  is  due  to  "the 
influence  of  that  amazing  chronological  lunacy  which  aims  so  obstinately 
to  obscure  the  past,  and  begin  the  history  of  civilization  with  an  age 
comparatively  modern."!  He  quotes  from  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1852  on  "The  Aboriginal  Race  of  India," 
by  Lieut.-Gen.  Briggs,  Gen.  Briggs  refers  the  rock-cut  temples  to  these 
aborigines.  Prof.  Benfey  is  also  quoted  as  referring  the  remains  found 
in  the  Dekhaa  to  a  race  which  "  we  know  preceded  the  Sanskrit -speak- 
ing people."  Maurice  in  his  "Indian  Antiquities"  assigns  them,  we 
are  told,  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  believes  that  "a  species  of 
worship  totally  different  from  that  now  prevailing  in  India  was  anciently 
practised  in  these  caverns." 

The  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  oldest  of  these  temples  are  Buddhist, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  more  ancient  than  the  birth  of  Sakhya-Muni, 
which  was  in  the  year  623  b.c.     Mr.  James  Fergusson,  probably  the 

3>  Prehistoric  Nalioiis,  pp.  22B-238.  t  ^^-  P-  ^3°' 
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highest  authority  on  such  a  subject,  assigns  the  group  at  Raja  Griha,  in 
Behar,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  very  oldest,  to  200  B.C.  Those  of 
Ajunta  range  in  his  opinion  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  of  our  era.  In  a  review  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  work*  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  iox  October,  X865,  the  reviewer  claims  a  somewhat  greater 
antiquity  for  most  of  these  excavations  than  the  dates  of  Mr.  Fergusson. 
The  caves  of  Ajunta,  he  thinks,  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of 
the  dynasty  of  Asoka  (e,c.  263-178),  that  prince  having  become  a  con- 
vert to  Buddhism  and  having  established  it  as  the  state  religion  of  India; 
though  the  oldest,  \t  is  remarked,  may  have  existed  before  Asoka;  while 
the  latest  are  not  much  more  recent  than  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty. 
This  writer,  however,  assigns  the  Hindoo  temples  at  Ellora  (which 
succeeded,  he  believes,  the  Buddhist  excavations  at  the  same  place)  to 
a  period  reaching  down  even  to  the  tenth  century  of  otir  era ;  while 
another  rock-temple  at  the  village  of  Kharosa,  in  the  province  of  Nul- 
droog,  in  the  Dekhan,  he  assigns  to  about  1100  a.d. 

Mr.  Seward,  whose  account  of  the  Cave  of  Elephanta  we  have  already 
quoted,  remarks  that  "it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  that  this 
temple  was  excavated  about  twelve  hundred  years  ago." 

So  that  the  antiquity  of  the  "  Rock -cut  Temples  of  India"  stands  on 
no  better  foundation  than  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  Astronomy. 

Great  antiquity  was  at  one  time  claimed  for  the  weems,  bee-hive 
houses,  burghs,  and  round  towers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;   The  wcems  and 
and  for  the  "  pillar  stones"  and  Ogham  inscriptions ;  but  buiihs  of  Scot- 
they  are  all  of  no  very  ancient  date,  and  need  not  detain         ' 
us.    A  bronze  sword  was  found  in  a  weem  at  Monzie,  in  Perthshire,     A 
group  of  "bee-hive"  houses  on  theshoreof  Loch  Resort,  in  Long  Island, 
was  occupied  until  1823,  and  even  now  some  of  them  are  occupied  in  the 
Island  of  Uig.     Torfseus  tells  us  that  about  the  year  1 150  Erling,  who 
carried  off  the  beautiful  Margaret,  mother  of  Harold,  Earl  of  Orkney, 
was  besieged  in  the  celebrated  Burgh  of  Moussa,  in  the  Shetlands.    The 
Dun  of  Dornadilla,  another  burgh,  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Scotch  king  of  that  name.    The  Ogham  characters  have  been  found 
on  monuments  known  to  be  later  than  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons  by 
the  Romans,     The  Pillar  Stones  of  Scotland  range  prob- 
ably from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century  of  our  era.     To  ^f  S(.|),]j„j 
this  class  belongs  the  celebrated  Newton  Stone,  which  has 
a  Latin(?)  inscription.     Many  of  them  have  secondary  inscriptions  in 
the  Ogham  characters, — a  repetition  of  the  Latin,  with  the  naraes  given 
in  their  more  purely  Celtic  form.     Dr.  Mill,  the  well-known  Sanskrit 

mples  of  India,    illuslialed  by  Sevenly-four  Phofographs."       By 
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scholar,  read  the  Newton  Stone  inscription  backwards,  and  pronounced 
it  Phcenician.     According  to  his  elaborate  explanation,  it 
commemorated    "the  escape  from  shipwreclc  of  a  high 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  north  of 
Scotland."     This  paper  was  read  in  i86z,  in  section  E  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Cambridge,  on  which  occasion  a  cast  of  the  stone  was 
exhibited.     In  a  work  written  since  by  Dr.  George  Moore,  M.R.C.P., 
entitled  "The  Ancient  Pillar  Stones  of  Scotland,"  the 
interpretation  of  Dr.  Mill  is  rejected.     Dr.  Moore  says 
the  inscription  is  "Arian,"  and  his  theory  is  that  "  Arian"  missionaries, 
when  the  whole  "Arian"  people  were  still  located  at  one  central  spot  in 
Central  Asia,  speaking  the  primal  "Arian"  language,  made  their  way 
across  Asia  and  Europe,  to  plant  in  North  Scotland  this  pure  monu- 
ment of  Buddhism  1  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  established  there. 
This  is  somewhat  of  a  piece  with  the  mysterious  inscription  noticed 
a  fe  V  years  since  on  the  impost  of  the  Great  Trilithon  at  Stonehenge. 
The  m.s  noua  This  consisted  of  a  figUTe  tesennbling  3  sickle,  with  the  two 
ns    prion     at  Roman  letters  LV  within  the  curved  blade.     It  was  moss- 
^      '""^  grown,  and  had  all  the  marks  of  antiquity.    The  discovery 

be  nj,  no  sed  abroad,  a  party  from  the  British  Association  in  1864  paid 
Stonehenge  a  visit.  Some  declared  the  inscription  to  be  Roman,  and 
suggested  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Roman  legionary,  LV  standing  for 
hgio  vicirix.  Others  considered  it  yet  more  ancient,  and  compared  iC 
with  the  lapidary  inscriptions  found  at  Carthage,  said  to  be  Libyan, 
and  with  figures  found  in  countries  occupied  by  the  Phcenicians.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  however,  by  Dr.  Thumam,  that  in  1827  or  1828 
a  traveller  who  appeared  to  be  a  mechanic,  and  who  carried  a  basket  of 
tools,  stopped  here,  and  deliberately  cut  the  figure  and  letters  on  the 
stone,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Salisbury. 

The  fossil  human  skeleton  dug  out  of  the  schist  rock  at  Quebec,  and 
The  Fcssii  Mail  reported  to  be  "still  preserved"*  in  the  Museum  of  that 
of  Quebec,  ^jj^^  jj.  jg  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to,  as  it  is  now  ascer- 

tained that  no  such  remains  have  ever  been  found. 

The  reader  will  appreciate,  from  the  examples  adduced  (others  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter),  that  Science  is  addicted  to  an  inconsiderate  haste 
in  the  promulgation  of  new  theories,  and  that  in  particular  she  has 
blundered  repeatedly  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  Her 
anxiety  to  confound  the  theologians  permits  her  to  indulge  in  premature 
convictions  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Mosaic  chronology. 

"Depuis  I'Spoque  de  Buffon  les  syst^mes  se  sont  dev^s  les  uns  h. 
Sraepce  in  France.  c6t6  dcs  autfcs  cn  si  grand  nombre,  qu'en  1806  I'lnstitut 

«  Pre-Adamite  Man,  Gtiftin  Lee,  p.  285. 
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de  France  comptait  plus  de  quatre-vingts  theories  hosliles  aux  saintes 
Ecritures,     Aucune  n'est  restee  deboiit  jusqu'a  ce  jour."* 

This  is  an  astonishing  fact,  and  one  feels  almost  impatient  that  these 
evanescent  forms  should  .assume  such  airs  of  authority  and  of  superiority 
to  other  methods  of  knowledge.  Think  of  it :  eighty  theories  hostile 
to  Christianity,  developed  in  the  course  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  brought 
before  the  Institute  of  France  in  1806,  and  not  one  of  them  surviving  to 
this  day ! 

I      PI  hat   Christianity  and  Science  have  already   measured 

o  1  1  hat  Science  has  been  as  unfortunate  as  Philosophy  and 
C 

B     S  vould  fain  have  these  lists  fought  over  again,  and  she 

k  wo  ues ;  that  man  is  descended  from  the  ape,  and  that  the 
bun  a  a  e  (apart  from  that  theory)  has  existed  on  the  earth  for  many 
thousands,  if  not  a  million,  of  years. 

The  objection  to  the  first  is,  as  already  suggested,  that  it  is  a  mere 
speculation,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  Deity  into  the 
background ;  the  objection  to  the  other  is  that  the  evidence  breaks  down 
on  the  cross-examination. 

The  Darwinian  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  necessarily  atheistic :  it 
only  goes  so  far  as  to  contradict  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  that  "  he 
is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  we  might  enlarge  somewhat  the 
present  limited  scheme,  if  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  so  j  but  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  that  the  facts  hardly  appear  to  require  it. 

»  La  Bible  et  la  Science  moilerne,  p.  13,     By  M.  Pauchaud. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

THE    SOURCES    OF    EVIDENCE   RELIED   ON    BY   THE    ANTHROPOLOGISTS    TO 
PROVE  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF   MAN. 

The  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man  is  marshalled  under  various 
heads,  the  principal  of  which  are:  i,  the  Megalithic  Monuments  of 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  z,  the  Swiss  Lake -Dwellings ; 
3,  the  Danish  Shell-Mounds ;  4,  the  Peat-Bogs  of  Denmark,  Ireland, 
and  France ;  5,  the  Bone-Caverns  of  Europe  and  South  America;  6,  the 
River-Grave!  or  "  Drift"  of  England  and  France. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  relics  found  in  the  mud  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile;  the  fossil  men  alleged  to  have  been  found  at  Natchez  and 
New  Orleans;  the  human  implements  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  association  with  the  remains  of  the  mastodon,  or  in 
the  so-called  "drift;"  and  (already  referred  to)  the  long  period  alleged 
to  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  different  languages  of  mankind, 
for  the  development  of  the  different  races  of  man,  and  for  the  distribution 
of  mankind  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

We  are  told  that  man  began  on  this  earth  as  a  Savage,  and  that  he 
passed  through  four  successive  ages  before  he  became  fully  civilized  : 
namely,  the  Palseolithic  or  Primitive  Stone  Age;  the  Neolithic  Age  or 
Age  of  Polished  Stone  Implements;  the  Bronze  Age;  and  the  Iron  Age. 
The  Dolmens  and  Tumuli  of  Europe  and  the  Swiss  Lake- Dwellings  are 
assigned  to  the  Neolithic,  the  Bronze,  and  the  Iron  Ages ;  the  Danish 
Kjokken-moddings  are  considered  still  older,  intermediate  between  the 
first  Lake -Dwellings  and  the  Cave-Men.  The  older  Bone-Caves  belong 
to  the  Palteolithic  Age,  but  are  regarded  by  some  as  possibly  not  quite 
SO  ancient  as  the  remains  found  in  the  river-gravel  of  the  Somme  and 
the  Thames  Valleys. 

What  are  the  facts? 
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JD   TUMULI. 

Found  in  Norlhera  and  Weslern  Europe,  in  Norlherii  Africa,  in  the  Caucasus,  fhe  Sinailio 
Peninsula,  Tarlary,  Snulhem  (ndia,  Arabia,  Australia,  Peru.— In  General  Sepulchral  in 
their  Character.— Assigned  by  the  Archseoloeists  to  a  Remote  Antiquity The  Laige  Tu- 
muli of  Biittany,  the  Great  Circle  at  Avebury,  and  fhe  Yorkshire  Barrows,  assigned  by  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  to  the  Stone  Age.— Stonehenge  referred  to  the  Bronze  Age.— The  British  Quar- 
terly Review  on  Stonehenge  and  Avebury.— The  Subject  considered  under  the  Two  Heads 
ot  the  Stone  Circles  and  the  Dolmens  and  TumuU.— The  Great  Qrcles  of  England- 
Penrith,  Stanton  Drew,  Rolhight,  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis.— The  Probable  Age  of 
Avebury.- Finding  of  Roman  Coins  and  Iron.— Stonehenge,— Iron  Armor  and  Roman 
Pottery.— Moytura  in  Ireland.— Assigned  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  Beginning  of  our  Era.— 
The  Scotch  Circles.- Braavalla  Heath  in  Ostei^o thiand.— Scene  of  Battle  between 
Harald  Hildetand  and  Sigurd  Ring  in  A.D.  736 — The  Great  Barrow  at  Lethi-a,  where 
HaraJd  was  buried.— Circles  and  Bauta  Stones  near  Hwilaby,  in  MalmS,— Mark  Battle- 
fields of  A.D.  750  or  762.— Stililastad  in  Norway  also  marks  a  Battle-Site  (A.D.  1161). 

The  Circles  at  Aschenrade,  near  Riga.— Anglo-Saxon,  Byiantine,  and  Kufic  Coins  found 
in  the  Graves  (A.D.  908-1040).— The  Dolmens.- The  Mode  of  ascertaiiJng  their  Age,— 
Flint  Implements  found  in. — The  Long-chambered  Tumuli  said  to  contain  no  Trace  of 
Metal.— Review  of  the  TumuU  nodced  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock.- Tumulus  in  the  Island  of 
Moen.— West  Kennet.— Roman  Pottery.- The  Great  Tumuli  of  Brittany.— Mont  St. 
Michel  at  Camac.— Beautiful  Stone  Implements.— Kerlescant-Plouhamel. —Gold  and 
Bronze.--Moustoir-Carnac — Roman  Tiles.— Man^  er  H'roek,— Roman  Medals.- Tu- 
mulus in  Forest  of  Carnoet.— Gold  and  SHver  Chtdns  and  Flints.— The  Monuments  of 
Locmariaker  in  Brittany  all  hewn.— The  Great  Monolith  from  the  Dol  ar  Marchant.— 
Shaped  of  course  by  MetalUc  Tools.— The  Great  Tumulus  of  New  Grange,  in  Ireland.— 
Stone  Basin.— Coin  of  Valentinian.- Coin  of  Theodosius.— Gold  Torques  and  Coin  of 
Geta.— The  Tumulus  of  Dowth.— Yields  Iron  Knives  and  Rings.— The  Cairns  at  Lough 
Crew.— Sculptures  like  those  at  Gavr  Innis.— Another  Stone  Basin.— Relics  of  Iron  and 
Glass.— The  Dolmens  of  France  resumed.— Con folens.— Belongs  to  atwut  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury.—Crubelz.— Roman  Tiles  again.— Their  Presence  in  the  Dohnen  considered  "  Acci- 
dental."—In  a  Neighboring  Tumulus  find  Coin  of  Constantine  and  Two  Statuettes  of 
Latona.— The  Disregard  of  the  Evidence  by  the  Archaeologists.- The  Flints  found  gen- 
erally by  the  Abb^  Cochet  in  Roman  Cemeteries Dolmens  in  South  of  France.— The 

One  Hundred  and  Forty  "ITiousand  Tumuli  m  Eastern  France.— The  Dolmens  and  Bar- 
rows of  England— Uley.— Roman  Pottery.— The  Occurrence  of  the  Flint  Implements 
in  the  Tombs  under  all  Circumstances,  and  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.— A  Religious  Sen- 
timent associated  with  the  Flints.— But  in  many  Cases  no  Relics  of  any  kind  deposited 
in  the  Graves.- The  Wiltshire  and  Derbyshire  Barrows,— Arbor  Low.— Benty  Grange.— 
Roman  Coins  and  Bronze  Dagger.— Drinking-Cup  ornamented  with  Silver  Stars.- Nu- 
merous Examples  showing  the  Recent  Date  of  these  Barrows.- Rev.  Mr.  Greenwell'a 
Exploration  of  the  Yorkshire  Barrows.— Regarded  as  very  Old.— Difference  of  Habits  in 
Different  Parts  of  Country.- Some  more  advanced  than  others.— Cists  at  Eroomend, 
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Aberdeenshire. — Tumulus  opened  by  Gen.  Lefroy  at  Greenmount,  in  Ireland. — Bronie 
Plale  with  Runic  Inscription  of  Ninth  Century,  and  a  Bronze  Baltle-axe.— Quotations 
from  Irish  Poems  showing  that  Bronze  Weapons  were  in  Use  long  after  Christian  Era.— 
The  Tumuli  sit  Upsala.— Chess-raaii  found.— Recent  Date  of  the  Tombs  of  Centra! 
Sweden.— The  Burial-Mounds  of  King  Gorm  and  his  Queen  at  Jellinge,  in  Jutland 
(a.d.  950). — Dolmen  at  Heerestrup  (A.D.  500-900). — Worsaae  on  the  Bronie  Age  in 
Denmark.— In  the  Interments  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  finds  Wooden  Coffins,  Woollen 
Garments,  and  Btonie  Swortls.- Kongeboi  and  Treenhoi.— Worsaae  fixes  Beginning  of 
Iron  Age  in  Denmark  at  A.O.  200. — Burial-Mound  in  Lower  Austria. — The  Dolmens  of 
Spain.— Antequera.— Other  Examples.— Tumulus  near  City  of  OUeria  in  Valencia.— 
Bronze  Coins.— No  Dolmens  in  Italy  except  at  Satumia  in  Etruria.— The  Mediterranean 
Islands. — Northern  Africa. — Its  Circles,  Dolmens,  Baanos,  and  Couehas. — Apparently  of 
Recent  Date.— Some  of  them  post-Christian.— Hewn  Stones.— Coin  of  Empress  Faus- 
tina.—Latin  Inscription  near  Sidi  Kacem. — Mr.  Flower  on  the  Sepulchres  of  Algeria.— 
Considers  them  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Nasamones  of  Herodotus. — Probably  con- 
tinued 10  be  erected  long  after  Roman  Occupation. — Considers  all  of  the  Tombs  later 
than  the  Romans.— The  Great  Burial-Mound  of  the  Numidian  Kings.— Trilithons  in 
Tripoli.— Tumuli  in  Western  Asia.— Were  being  erected  in  Thirteenth  Century.— The 
Cairns,  Dolmens,  and  Menhirs  of  India.— Iron  in  India.— The  Rude  Stone  Monuments 
of  the  Khassia  Hills,  many  of  them  erected  within  the  past  Few  Years.— TTiese  Tribes 
surrounded  by  a  High  Ciuiliiation.- The  Bbils.— The  Khonds.- The  Age  of  the  Indian 
Monuments.— The  Cross  in  India. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe,  prmcipaliy  m  the  West  and  North,  we 
find  certain  ancient  rude  megalithic  monuments  antJ  numerous  great 
mounds  or  tumuli  (often  containing  megalithic  chambers),  which  have 
perplexed,  and  continue  to  perplex,  the  antiquarians.  Related  to 
these  (and  therefore  requiring  some  notice),  we  find  also  humbler  bar- 
rows, and  certain  monuments  of  stone  which  are  not  megalithic,  and 
soiiie  of  which  are  carefully  and  elaborately  finished.  In  England  we 
have  Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  and  Stanton  Drew,  and  Penrith, — great 
Stone  Circles, — besides  innumerable  tumuli  and  barrows,  and  a  few 
free-standing  dolmens;  in  Ireland  ive  have  the  circles  of  Moytura,  the 
tumuli  at  New  Grange  and  Dowth,  the  cairns  at  Lough  Crew,  the  crom- 
lechs of  Glen  Malin  and  Glen  Coiurabkille;  in  Scotland  we  have  the 
Clava  mounds  and  the  sculptured  stones  of  Coilsfield  and  Aberlemmo  ; 
in  the  Orkneys,  Maes-Howe  and  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis ;  the 
long  barrows  and  circles  and  dolmens  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany ; 
the  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  tumuli  or  barrows  in  the  east  and 
south  of  France,  with  the  dolmens  of  Ardeche  and  Poitou,  and  the  great 
groups  of  Carnac  and  Locmariaker  in  Brittany  ;  the  Giants'  Graves  of 
Drenthe  in  North  Holland;  the  dolmens  of  Antequera  and  the  Tio 
Cagolleros  in  Spain  ;  the  dolmens*  at  Satumia  and  the  tumuli  through- 
out Tuscany  in  Italy  ;  the  circles  at  Aschenrade  in  Livonia ;  the  tumuli 
of  Thrace ;  the  Giant's  Tower  at  Gozo  in  Malta ;  the  Nurhags  of  Sar- 
dinia; and  the  Talyots  of  the  Balearic  Isles. 

«  The  only  dolmens  in  Italy. 
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Nor  are  these  mysterious  structures  confined  to  Europe,     They  occur 
by  thousands  and  thousands  in  Northern  Africa, — as  baai- 
nas,  cheuckas,   tumnii,   doimens,   circles;    we  find  them  im Africa, west- 
again  in  Palestine  at  ICafr  en  Wal  and  in   the  Sinaitic  '"■.  ■*''*•    """i 
Peninsula;    we  encounter  them  in  vast  nurabere  on  the 
Steppes  of  Tartary,  in  Affghaiiistan,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea;    we  meet  them  in  the  district  of  Kasim,  in  Arabia;    in  India 
we  find  them  on  the  Khassia  Hills,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kistnah,  and 
thence  as  far  south  as  Cape  Comorin ;  we  find  the  tumuli 
again  among  the  mound -builders  of  North  America,,  while 
we  meet  with  the  stone  circles  in  Peru ;  and  even  near 
the  Mount   Elephant   Plains   of  Australia,   stone  circles 
like  those  on  the  plain  of  Salisbury  were  found  by  Mr.  Omiond. 

l"here  are  doubtless  exceptions,  but' as  a  general  rule  it  inay  be  stated 
that  all  of  these  monuments  in  Europe  are  either  places  of  Generally  Sepui- 
inCerment  or  memorials  of  the  dead.*  It  is  true  that  Sir  chraj  or  Ceno- 
John  Lubbock  and  other  antiquaries  regard  Stonehenge  "i''"'^- 
and  Aveburyas  temples;  but,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has  well  said,  if  Avebury 
was  a  temple,  it  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  erected  to 
commemorate  some  battle.  If  Avebury  was  a  temple,  we  may  ask  why 
not  Camac,  which  extends  over  several  miles  ? 

These  Rude  Stone  Monuments  have  been  largely  brought  into  the 
discussion  about  the  Stone  Age,  and  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age, 
and  nearly  all  the  archaeologists  insist  that  a  majority  of  AiSrmed  10  be 
them  date  from  a  remote  antiquity.     Sir  John  Lubbock  ^Tam^ent. 
assigns  Avebury,  for  example,  the  barroivs  of  Yorlishire,  and  the  large 
tumuli  of  Brittany  to  the  Stone  Age,  and  remarks  that  "it  somcassignedio 
was  the  examination  of  the  tumuli  which  first  induced  Sir  cheStoncAgc 
R.  Colt  Hoare,  and  other  arch eeo log ists,  to  adopt  for  Northern  Europe 
the  division  into  the  three  great  periods."     Other  monuments,  as,  for 
example,  Stonehenge,  the  author  of  "  Pre- historic  Times"    others    to    the 
assigns  to  the  Bronze  Age.     And  others,  along  with  all   BrmaeAge. 
of  the  archseologists,  he  assigns  to  the  Iron  Age,  and  even  to  Saxon 
times. 

The  great  Swedish  antiquary.  Prof.  Nilsson,  has  carefully  examined 
Stonehenge,  and,  after  reviewing  the  opinions  of  Stukeley,  stunGhengs  pro- 
Charlton,  Gibson,  Brown,  Thuruam,  etc.,  decides  that  it  "°"""'*  »  Tem- 
was  "a  temple  of  the  early  fire-worshippers,  and  of  pre-  Fire-woKhippets, 
Druid  origin," — "  Phcenician"  In  its  character,  and  "  con-  ^  '^"■^-  f^"5«"i- 
nected  with  the  rites  of  Baal,  like  its  congeners  at  Tyre."     M,  Figuier, 

»  It  may  be  thai  the  larger  circles  were  also  used  as  places  of  assembly. 
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who  reproduces  very  faithfully  the  archfeological  sentiment  of  France, 
says  that  the  tombs  of  the  Polished  Stone  Age  have  now  been  "  thor- 
oughly studied,"  and  that  they  "by  no  means  belong,  as  has  been 
always  thought,  to  any  historical  period,  that  is,  to  the  times  of  the 
Celts,  for  they  go  back  to  a  much  more  remote  antiquity,  the  pre- 
historic period  of  the  Polished  Stone  Age." 

The  British  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  on  "  Pre-historic  Eng- 
land," in  1870,  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  measured  by  this  scale,  belong  to  the 
period  of  megalithic,  coursed,  uncemented  masonry.  More 
Quarterly  Re-  Hiodern  than  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  Mycenre,  they  yet,  as 
™w  regards  matter  of  artistic  antiquity,  precede  the  Great  Pyramid." 
Avebury  as  pre-  ■  ■  -  -  "  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  artistic 
Mdii^  the  Pyt-  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Mediterranean  sliores  was 
arrested  in  the  course  of  travelling  to  England^-an  assump- 
tion which  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  of  the  close  similarity  between  all 
the  circular  ruins,  as  well  as  cromlechs,  over  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
Continent — we  seem  to  roll  back  the  date  of  Stonehenge  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  and,  further,  to  date  that  period  before  the  foundation 
of  Memphis,  or,  at  least,  before  the  era  of  that  fourth  Egyptian  dynasty, 
the  second  king  of  which,  it  is  now  no  longer  matter  of  question,  was  the 
Guilder  of  the  Great  Pyramid." 

Again :  "  Before  the  Julian  Getis  had  its  origin,  or  Rome  herself  was 
founded,  great  builders  exercised  their  art  in  Britain.  While  wild 
hunters  were  chasing  the  boar  on  the  wooded  hill  which  is  now  the 
centre  of  our  metropolis,  and  fishermen  floated  their  coracles  and  leis- 
tered salmon  on  the  sands  now  covered  by  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
a  mighty  race  of  men  had  overspread  the  swelling  downs  of  Wiltshire 
with  towns,  and  tombs,  and  temples.  As  to  the  origin,  the  duration, 
and  the  condition  of  that  race,  written  history  is  silent.  The  very  last 
link  with  the  past,  that  of  a  corrupted  and  perhaps  unintelligible  local 
name,  is  severed." 

"The  Present  Phase  of  Pre-historic  Archfeology"  is  discussed  in  the 
October  number  of  the  same  Review  for  1872,  aaid  we  are  there  told 
that  "a  great  many  of  the  tumuli  which  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of 
The  Passage-  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  may  also  fairly  be  assigned 
Graves  as5iyied  to  the  Ncolithic  Age.  Those  which  contain  a  stone  cham- 
ber with  a  passage  leading  to  it,  named  '  Gang-graben' 
by  Nilsson,  '  gallery-graves'  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  have  been  found  alike  in 
Scandinavia,  France,  and  Britain,  and  in  no  authenticated  instance  have 
furnished  articles  of  bronze  or  iron  where  they  have  not  been  previously  dis- 
turhed."     (The  italics  are  ours.) 

We  propose  in  the  present  chapter  to  discuss  this  question,  and  the 
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general  question  of  the  age  of  these  stone  monuments,  and  we  have 
made  the  foregoing  citations  in  order  to  place  the  issue  distinctly  before 
the  reader. 

We  will  first  consider  the  Stone  Circles,  and  then  take  DWsicn  of  ihc 
up  the  Dolmens  and  Tumuli.*  subject. 

There  are  numbers  of  barrows  which  contain  no  stone  chambers  or 
dolmens.  These  of  course  are  not  megalithic  monuments,  but  the 
gap  is  not  a  wide  one  between  them  and  the  chambered  tumnli. 
They  may  be  older,  or  they  may  be  more  recent,  than  the  stone 
monuments ;  but  reasomng  on  this  subject  is  idle,  and  is  the  mistake 
of  the  archjeologists ;  it  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  facts,  and 
not  by  a  priori  speculation.  In  India,  as  Mr,  Fergusson  says,  within 
sight  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oiigein, — the  residence  of  Asoka  260  B.C. — 
famous  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks — the  city  chosen  by  Jey  Sing  for  one 
of  his  observatories  in  the  reign  of  Akbar, — are  found  tribes  of  Ehils 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  living  as  their  fathers  did  some  thousands 
of  years  ago,— acknowledged  now  as  "lords  of  the  soil,"  and  each  new- 
comer to  the  throne  confirming  his  title  by  "  receiving  the  tika  at  the 
hands  of  the  nomad."  So  the  Khassias  of  India  are  noted  for  their 
expertness  in  extracting  iron  from  the  ore  and  manufacturing  it  after- 
wards, and  yet  these  people  adhere  at  this  day  to  the  practice  of  erecting 
rude  unhewn  stone  monuments.  An  archEeologist,  two  thousand  years 
hence,  encountering  the  long  lines  of  menhirs  on  the  Khassia  Hills, 
would  scout  the  idea  of  their  having  been  erected  within  sight  of  the 
temples  of  Kamarupa  and  the  mosques  of  Sylphet.  Therefore,  we  say, 
we  are  unwilling  to  speculate  apriorithM  men  have  buried  in  the  plain 
barrows  iirst,  and  in  the  chambered  tumuli  afterwards.  We  prefer  to 
make  it  all  a  matter  of  observation,  and,  in  forming  our  opinions,  to 
pursue  the  manner  of  Lord  Bacon  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Darwin. 


"  There  is  much  confusion  among  the  writers  on  this  subject  in  the  use  of  flie  terms  dol- 
men, cromlech,  and  cairn.    We  define  a  dolmen  to  be  a  stone 
general)  three  sides  and  a  cap-stone.    Sometimes  they  are  c( 
tumulus ;  at  others  they  are  exposed  or  free-standing  dolmens. 

A  cromlecli  (from  crom,  a  circle,  and  leek,  a  stone)  means  a  stone  circle ;  but  the  term 
is  only  applied  to  sepulchres  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones,  and  not  to  the  great  raonu- 
menta!  circles  like  Avebury  and  SConehenge.  A  cairn  is  a  heap  of  stones  raised  over  a  grave. 
But  we  find  these  stone-heaps  sometimes  si^rrounded  (as  at  Moytuca)  by  stone  circles,  and 
the  term  cairn  sfill  employed  (0  designate  them. 

Besides  the  great  stone  circles  there  are  groups  and  avenues  of  stones,  as  at  Camac,  in 
Brittany,  and  near  Merivale  Bridge,  on  Dartmoor, 

A  menhir  means  literally  "a  long  stone."    They  occur  most  frcijuontly  in  cltisters  or 
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THE  STONE   CIRCLES. 

The  Great  Circles  find  their  most  marked  development  in  England 
and  the  Orkneys.  Less  important  circles  occur  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Scandinavia,  Southern  France,  Algeria,  Western  Asia,  Australia,  Peru. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  Circle-building  Race.  The  Great  Circles, 
deserving  of  special  mention,  are  those  of  Avebury,  Stonehenge,  Pen- 
rith, Rollright,  Stanton  Drew,  the  Ring  of  Brogar,  and  Stennis.  There 
are  also  circles — some  of  them  mere  rings — at  Aspatria,  Mule  Hilt 
(Isle  of  Man),  Moytura  (Ireland),  Callernish  (Isle  of  Lewis),  Braavalla, 
Hwitaby,  Stiklastad,  Aschenrade,  etc.,  etc.  These  last  differ  among 
themselves  in  plan,  and  most  of  them  differ  also  essentially  in  type  from 
such  monuments  as  Stonehenge  or  Stennis.  In  many  instances,  of  course, 
Meihodofdewr-  'l^sre  IS  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  these  circles,  and  the 
mining  ihe  age  of  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  dolmens  and  tumuli.  The 
the  monumenis.  ^^^^^  reliable  criterion  of  the  age  of  a  tomb  is  its  contents ; 
and  it  is  by  scrutinizing  these  contents  that  the  archaeologists  ordinarily 
assign  one  of  these  structures  to  the  Stone,  the  Bronze,  or  the  Iron 
Age.  But  often  the  barrows  and  the  cists  and  the  dolmens  contain 
nothing;  very  frequently  they  have  been  plundered;  and  so  we  are 
necessarily  restricted  in  any  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  manner  in  which  the  remains  have  been  interred— as  whether 
the  skeleton  has  been  deposited  in  an  extended  or  sitting  posture,  or 
incineration  practised — is  also  relied  on  by  the  antiquarians ;  but  we 
regard  this  as  depending  also  on  the  particular  race  to  which  the  inter- 
ment belongs,  and  on  other  considerations. 

We  can  sometimes  decide  that  a  particular  monument  belongs  to  the 
metal  age  by  the  presence  of  hewn  or  shaped  stones.  Sometimes  we 
can  attach  more  or  less  importance  to  the  tradition  associated  with  the 
place. 

Thus,  among  the  Great  Circles  named — seven  in  number — we  find  at 
four  of  thera  no  remains  at  all ;  and  yet  with  regard  to  two  of  these  we 
have  traditions  connecting  them  (like  Stonehenge)  with  recent  charac- 
ters or  events.     These  two  are  Penrith  and  Stanton  Drew. 

At  Penrith,  one  of  the  circles  bears  the  name  of  "King  Arthur's 
Pentiih  and  Round  Table,"  while  the  monument  at  Stanton  Drew  is 
Eianton  Diew.  [inked  with  a  tradition  which  represents  that  K.eyna,  a 
holy  virgin  of  the  fifth  century,  the  daughter  apparently  of  a  Welsh 
prince,  by  her  prayers  converted  the  deadly  serpents  that  infested  this 
region  into  the  stones  now  standing  on  this  spot.  At  Penrith,  too, 
attached  to  one  of  the  circles  is  a  stone,  about  twelve  feet  high,  called 
Long  Meg,  which  appears  to  be  hewn.  Of  Rollright  we  have  no  in- 
formation.    Of  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis  (to  which  we  shall  recur 
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again)  we  know  this,  that  in  the  neighborhood  is  the  great  monument 
of  Maes-Howe,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  ninth  century  ; 

,  ,  '  .      "^  ^  .  °,  .         ,  .   ,         '  Sieni.i5. 

and  near  by,  some  six  or  seven  conoid  barrows,  m  which  were 
found  silver  torques  and  other  ornaments  similar  to  those  found  at  Skail 
Bay,  in  the  vicinity,  along  with  coins  of  Athelstane  (a.d.  925)  and  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad   (887   to  945).     These  graves  are  quite  certainly 
Scandinavian,  as  is  in  all  probability  Maes-Howe.* 

Of  Avebury  it  has  been  said  that  "it  did  as  much  exceed  Stonehenge 
as  a  cathedral  does  a  parish  church."     The  stones  here  are 
unhewn,  while  those  at  Stonehenge  have  been  shaped  by  the        '   "''' 
axe.     The  diameter  of  the  enclosing  vallum  is  twelve  hundred  feet. 
Within  this  vallum  of  earth  ran  a  ditch,  and  along  the  inner  edge  of  this 


ditch  stood  about  one  hundred  vast  upright  stones,  inside  of  which  were 
two  other  double  circles  of  stones.  These  stones  measured  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  feet  in  height,  with  a  thickness  of  about  thirteen  feet. 
From  the  outer  vallum  ran  a  stone  avenue  perfectly  straight  for  nearly  a 
mile.   Tliere  arc  two  other  members  of  the  Avebury  group, — the  double 


■  We  should  at 
containiag  in 
boring  parish.   They  are  different  from  the  1 
the  ancient  population. 


ir  Stennis  also  a  fev 


bowl-shaped  barrows 
id  belong  doubllcss  to 
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circle  on  Hakpen  Hill,  and  the  famous  Silbury  Hill,  about  a  mile  south 
from  Avebury.  The  antiquaries,  as  we  have  said,  assign  these  great 
stones  to  the  Neolithic  Age,— about  the  time  that  Menes  reigned  in 
Egypt,  We  know  of  no  warrant  for  this.  The  evidences  point  the 
other  way.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago  Lord  Stawell  levelled  a  por- 
tion of  the  vallum,  and  we  learn  from  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  well-known 
antiquarian  of  that  day,  that  he  found  large  quantities  of  buckhorns, 
burned  bones,  oyster-shelis,  etc.;  and  it  is  added  that  "some  Roman 
Roman  coins,  coins  were  accidentally  found  in  and  about  Abury,"  and 
'™-  that  he  "was  informed  a  square  bit  of  iron  was  taken  up 

under  one  of  the  great  stones  upon  pulling  it  down."  It  is  stated  that 
other  Roman  coins  have  been  found  since;  but  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  the  fact.  At  Hakpen  Hill  a  large  number  of  skeletons  were 
found  in  1685,  and  in  the  great  tumulus  of  Silbury  Hill,  the  third 
member  of  this  group,  near  the  summit,  an  iron  bridle-bit  and  traces 
of  armor  were  found  in  Stukeley's  time.  We  raise  thus  a  strong 
presumption  of  the  Roman  or  post-Roman  date  of  this  great  circle. 
The  "  square  bit  of  iron"  found  under  one  of  the  great  stones  "  upon 
pulling  it  down"  must  be  cotemporary  with  the  monument. 

Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  Avebury  commemorates  the  battle  of  Badon 
Hill,  fought  by  King  Arthur  in  the  year  520. 

This  author  urges  with  great  force  another  argument  for  the  post- 
Roman  date  of  this  structure.  It  is  recognized  that  Silbury  Hill  is  a 
member  of  the  same  group.  This  great  mound  (the  largest  in  Europe) 
is  a  truncated  straight-lined  cone,  while  all  the  British  tumuli  known 
are  "  domical,"  or  at  least  curvilinear  in  section.  There  are  in  Eng- 
land nearly  one  hundred  examples  of  truncated  regular  cones  (apart 
from  this),  every  one  of  which  is  post-Roman,  and  there  is  no  example 
of  such  cones  which  is  pre-Roman.  This  fact  of  itself  is  almost  con- 
clusive ;  but  we  must  combine  with  it  the  finding  of  the  iron  bridle-bit 
and  the  traces  of  armor  in  the  mound. 

Stonehenge,  from  some  cause, — perhaps  its  more  finished  character 
StoBfihengs.  ^"'^  ^'^  better  state  of  preservation,— is  far  more  famous 
than  even  Avebury.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion and  wonder  in  England  among  the  antiquaries  of  the  past  three 
hundred  years.  It  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Wilts  (not  far  from 
Avebury),  and  consisted  originally  of  two  concentric  circles  of  stones, 
enclosing  certain  interior  groups,  whose  character  and  position  have 
been  matter  of  dispute.  The  diameter  of  the  outer  stone  c\r(^t\%  exactly 
one  hundred  Roman  feet.  Surrounding  these  stone  circles  is  a  vallum 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  its  diameter  being  about  three  hundred  feet. 
The  outer  circle  of  stones  consisted  originally  of  thirty  upright  stones, 
all  hewu,  with  an  average   height  of  fourteen  feet,  their  sides  being 
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seven  feet  by  three  feet.  Each  of  these  uprights  has  tenons  on  its  iippei 
end,  on  which  were  laid  horizontal  stones  or  imposts,  with  mortises  to 
correspond  with  the  tenons;  and  these  imposts  being  connected  to- 
gether fornned  a  continuous  circular  architrave  all  around  the  enclosed 
area.  Within  the  circles  are  five  great  trilithons,  the  great  central  one 
being  nearly  twenty-two  feet  high.  Stukeley  fixes  the  date  of  this  mon- 
ument  at  40D  B.C.  That  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  iron  is  clear  to  oui 
mind  from  the  character  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  great 
masses  of  hard  rock  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  tradition  assigns  the  circles  and 
avenues  at  Stanton  Drew  to  the  fifth  century,  while  one  of  the  circles  ; 
Penrith  comes  down  to  us  associated  with  the  name  of  King  Arthur, 
These  traditions  show  us  at  least  the  era  to  which  in  past  ages  the  pop- 
ular belief  referred  these  monuments,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
considerable  weight  that  such  local  traditions  represented  them  to  have 
been  erected  subsequent  to  Roman  times.  With  regard  to 
Stoneheiige,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  history  of  Brit-  ^f 
ain,  in  the  twelfth  century,  followed  by  all  the  subsequent  g«" 
chroniclers,  tells  us  that  Ambrosius,  the  successor  of  Vor-  °"" 
tigern,  with  the  aid  of  Merlin,  "erected  Stonehenge"  ; 
to  three  hundred  British  nobles  treacherously  slain  by  Hengist,  about 
A.D.  462.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  stones  were  brought  by  Merlin  from 
Ireland,  to  which  country  they  had  previously  been  brought  from  Africa. 
And  this  part  of  the  story  is  repeated  in  a.d.  1187  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis.  GeoiTrey  of  Monmouth  also  informs  us  that  Ambrosius  was 
buried  "near  the  convent  of  Ambrius  within  the  Giant's  Dance,  which 
in  his  lifetime  he  had  commanded  to  be  made;"  and  again  that  Con- 
stantine,  the  successor  of  Arthur,  was  killed  by  Conan,  "and  buried 
close  to  Uther  Pendragon,  within  the  structure  of  stones  which  was  set 
up  with  wonderful  art,  not  far  from  Salisbury,  and  called  in  the  English 
tongue  Stonehenge."  And,  lastly,  similar  statements  are  found  in  the 
triads  of  the  Welsh  bards. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  may  be,  as  is  replied  to  this,  a  great  romancer, 
and,  like  his  cotemporaries,  he  may  have  believed  in  Merlin  ;f  but,  unless 
there  is  some  evidence  that  Stonehenge  is  several  thousand  years  older 
than  he  represents  it  to  be,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  date  of  the  mon- 
ument is,  at  least,  not  very  widely  removed  from  the  period  to  which  he 
assigns  it.     He  lived  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Alfred  the 


•  So  at  Aylesford  (as  we  shall  see)— ihe  scene  of  ih 
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t  He  was  the  first  to  coUect  Merlin's  prophecies. 
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Great,  and  there  had  been  a  succession  of  British  and  Saxon  chroniclers 
before  him, — Ingulphus,  Ethelward,  Asser,  Bede,  Nennius  (from  whom 
a  part  of  this  story  is  taken),  and  Gildas,  who  (a.d.  500}  described  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons.*  Surely  such  a  line  of  chroniclers 
implies  intelligence  and  observation,  and,  while  there  may  be  gross  in- 
accuracies and  foolish  stories,  and  wide  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  dates 
of  distant  events,  it  is  impossible,  it  appears  to  us,  for  even  the  later 
writers  of  that  age  to  have  referred  a  monument  as  important  as  Stone- 
henge  to  the  fifth  century,  if  it  really  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, If  they  had  sources  of  information,  they  would  know;  if  they  did 
not  have  them,  according  to  all  analogy,  they  would  have  given  a  remote 
rather  than  a  recent  date.  With  regard  to  objects  of  mystery,  touching 
which  men  are  uninformed,  the  imagination — and  particularly  in  a  rude 
age — invests  thern  with  the  associations  of  antiquity, — never,  where 
the  object  is  conspicuous  and  of  an  important  character,  with  the  vivid 
environment  of  the  present.f 

Possibly,  Stonehenge  was  erected  long  before  the  irruptions  of  the 
Saxons  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  it  had 
been  standing  there  thousands  of  years  before  the  date  to  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  it.  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  were  as  conspicuous  in  their 
day  as  the  Pyramids  were  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  as  the  Coli- 
seum was  in  Imperial  Eorae.  They  were  not  events  which  had  occurred 
and  of  which  no  record  was  kept :  they  were  everlasting  and  ever- 
present  monuments;  and  to  confound  them,  if  they  were  hoary  with 
the  Bronze  Age  and  the  Stone  Age,  with  the  times  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa  and  Arthur,  is  an  anachronism  on  the  part  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  those  who  went  before  him,  that  cannot  be  accepted  omtil 
the  strongest  evidence  is  adduced  to  prove  it. 

The  statements  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  are  too  explicit  and  cir- 
cumstantial to  be  lightly  set  aside.  He  not  only  tells  us  that  the  cele- 
brated British  hero  Aurelius  Ambrosius  (he  was  of  Roman  descent) 
erected  Stonehenge,  but  he  adds  that  he  was  buried  there;  and  then 
that  Constantine,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Arthur  (who  succeeded 
Ambrosius),  was  also  buried  there  "close  to  Uther  Pendragon."  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  as  far  as  he  goes,  corroborates  Geoffrey's  statement. 

Both  of  them  state  that  the  stones  were  brought  from  Ireland.  Now, 
among  the  stones  within  the  area  enclosed  by  the  circles  are  certain 
blue  stones  (eleven  of  them  still  remain),  all  of  which  are  cut  from 
igneous  rocks  not  found  in  this  region,  but  which  are  found  in  Corn- 

«  We  are  aware  that  the  age  or  the  genuineness  of  the  chronicles  of  rngulplius,  Nen- 
nius, and  Gildas  has  been  disputed. 

t  Tradition  is  wonderfully  tenacious.     The  Bhs-Nimrud  (llie  Citadel  of  Nimrod)  com- 
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wall  and  Ireland.  The  rest  of  the  stones  are  a  siliceous  sandstone  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  probability  is  that  only  the  Blue  Stones  (which 
are  about  seven  feet  long)  were  brought  from  Ireland ;  the  pattern  of 
the  whole  structure  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson)  also  coming  from 
the  same  quarter. 

Let  us,  however,  ascertain  whether  we  find  anything  in  the  way  of 
relics  here  to  correspond  with  the  Roman  coins  and  the  objects  of  iron 
found  at  Avebury.  We  are  told  by  Aubrey  that  in  1620  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  "when  King  James  was  at  Wilton,  did  cause  the  middle 
of  Stonehenge  to  be  digged,  and  this  underdigging  was  the  cause  of  the 
falling  down  and  recumbencie  of  the  great  stone  there."  This  was  at 
the  great  central  trilithoQ.  What  did  they  obtain  here  ?  They  "found," 
we  are  told,  "a  great  many  bones  of  stagges  and  oxen,  charcoal,  batter 
dashes,  heads  of  arrows,  and  some  pieces  of  armor  eaten  out 
•with  rust."  These  arrow-heads  and  pieces  of  armor, 
which  were  "eaten  out  with  rust,"  must  have  been  of  iron.  Sir  R. 
Colt  Hoare  also  dug  here,  and  remarks,  "We  have  found  in  digging 
several  fragments  of  Roman  as  well  as  coarse  British  pot- 
tery, parts  of  the  head  and  horns  of  deer  and  other  ^  '^' 
animals,  and  a  large  barbed  arrow-head  of  iron."  Mr.  Cunnlngton 
also  found  "near  the  altar,"  at  the  depth  of  about  three  Arrow-head  of 
feet,  some  Roman  pottery.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  the  great  '"°°- 
trilithon  in  1797  he  dug  out  some  of  the  earth  that  had  fallen  into  the 
excavation,  and  "found  fragments  of  fine  black  Roman  pottery,  and 
since  then  another  piece  on  the  same  spot."  This  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  finding  of  "  the  bit  of  iron"  under  one  of  the  great  stones  at 
Avebury.  When  this  evidence  is  combined  with  the  accounts  of  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  stones  are  cut,  and  mortised,  and  fitted,  it  leaves  an  im- 
pression that  cannot  be  removed  by  vague  theories  about  the  Stone  or 
the  Bronze  Age.  And  this  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  finding  of 
exactly  similar  relics  at  Avebury. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  stones  in  England  is  that  near 
Aylesford,  on  the  Medway,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  This 
group  (which  we  mention  here  for  convenience,  although  they 
are  not  circles)  includes  the  celebrated  Kit's  Cotty  House;  the  monu- 
ment known  as  the  Countless  Stones  (about  five  hundred  yards  south  of 
Kit's  Cotty  House) ;  a  line  of  great  stones,  in  the  rear  of  the  foregoing, 
extending  from  a  place  called  Spring  Farm,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  a 
place  known  as  Hale  Farm ;  and  several  collections  of  stones  at  Adding- 
ton,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  about  five  miles  west  of  Ayles- 
ford. There  are  also  some  smaller  monuments  of  a  sepulchral  character 
near  Kit's  Cotty  House,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  it. 
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It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  these  remains  extend  over  a  very 
considerable  area.  Some  of  the  stones  are  nineteen  feet  high.  We 
know  that  a  battle*  was  fought  on  this  spot  in  the  year  455  between 
Vortigern  and  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  which  Catigern  was  slain  on  the 
side  of  the  Britons,  and  the  redoubted  Horsa  fell  on  that  of  the  Saxons ; 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is,  at  least,  extremely 
probable  that  these  stones  commemorate  this  conflict,  and  mark  the 
sepulchres  of  the  slain. 

Tradition  represents  Kit's  Cotty  House  to  be  the  tomb  of  Catigern, 
while  the  neighboring  tumulus  at  Horstead  has  been  always  called  the 
grave  of  Horsa. 

This  tumulus  has  been  examined.  It  yielded  no  relic  of  either  stone 
or  metal ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  a  cremation  had  been  performed 
on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  tumulus  raised  over  it. 
Now,  we  learn  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  "Beowulf '  (written  not 
long  before  this  date)  that  after  Beowulf  s  death,  his  body  was  burned, 
and  a  great  mound  raised  over  the  spot  "on  the  surface  of  the  ground," 

Whether  the  conjecture  in  question  be  true  or  not,  no  great  antiquity 
can  be  assigned  to  such  a  monument  as  this  in  Britaini 


No  rude  tools,  it  is  obvious  to  any  unprejudiced  eye,  ever  shaped 
these  stones;  or  those  which  are  represented  on  the  following  page. 

The  monuments  at  Northern  and  Southern  Moytura,  in  Ireland,  are 
Ireland.  Moy-  uot  circlcs  resembling  those  we  have  been  considering. 
tura.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  cairns  or  dolmens  surrounded 

by  circles  of  rude  stones.  They  mark  the  sites  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  natives  of  the  island  were  defeated  by  invaders  from  Scandinavia, 

*  The  baffle  of  ^geles-ford. 
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who  no  doubt  erected  these  memorials,  Mr.  Fergtisson  assigns  them 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  evidence 
except  the  Irish  annals,  which  are  very  confused ;  and  the  discovery  of 
some  flint  implements,  and  a  very  elegant  earthen  urn.  But  the  fact 
that  the  invaders  came  from  the  Northern  Seas,  and  the  character  of  the 
pottery,  exclude  the  idea  of  a  very  remote  date. 

The  circles  of  Scotland  are  very  numerons,  and,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, occur  in  the  North  ;  there  are  none  in  the  lowlands,  or      s^^Uand 
south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  Clyde.     But  it  is  not  on  the 
mainland  at  all,  but  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Isles  that  they  chiefly 


abound.  Tl  la  is  one  of  the  circumsta  ces  wh  ch  convince  us  that 
the  circle  bmid  ig  race  can  e— one  branch  of  then  — from  Scandinavia 
(whither  tl  ey  came  origmallj  from  the  East)  Such  ev  dence  as  we 
have  with  regard  to  the  dite  of  the  construction  of  the  Scotch  circles, 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  possess  no  claim  to  antiquity. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  monuments  is  that  of  Stennis,  in  the 
Orkneys,  where  also  we  find  the  Ring  of  Brogar  (three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  diameter).  The  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis*  are  connected 
probably,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  grand  tumulus  of  Maes-Howe,  and 
with  certain  conoid  barrows  near  by.  These  barrows  contained  silver 
torques  and  other  ornaments.  Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  Maes-Howe  to 
between  800  and  1000  a.d.  He  goes  into  an  extended  discussion  on 
the  subject,  and  proves,  we  think,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  it 
is  a  Norwegiari  monument  of  about  this  date.  These  islands  were 
conquered  by  Harold  Harfagar  in  875.  There  are  two  other  important 
barrows  in  the  islands,  one  of  which  has  been  identified  as  having  been 

■^  The  remains  of  a  dolmen  still  esist  within  the  circle. 
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raised  by  Torf  Einar,  a  Norwegian  Jar),  about  a.d.  925,  while  we  know 
further  that  another  Jarl,  Thorfln,  "was  buried  on  Ronaldshay  under  a 
tumulus."  We  know  also  that  King  Gorm  and  Thyra  (his  queen)  of 
Denmark  were  buried  in  tumuli,  rtjsembling  Maes-Howe,  in  950.  We 
know  also  that  Havard  "the  happy,"  the  son  of  Thorfin,  was  slain  in 
battle  at  Stennis,  and  that  the  place  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of 
Havard-steigar.  Professor  Munch,  of  Christiania,  who  visited  the  island 
in  1849,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  "that  most  of  the  grave-mounds 
[those  containing  the  silver  torques]  grouped  around  the  Brogar  circle 
are,  probably,  memorials  of  this  battle,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  larger 
[which  we  take  to  be  Maes-Howe]  that  of  Havard  Earl." 

The  masonry  of  the  chamber  of  Maes-Howe  is  of  a  character  that 
compels  us,  also,  to  assign  to  it  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It  could 
never  have  been  executed,  in  pre-Christian  times,  by  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous natives  of  the  Orkneys. 

On  a  stone  attached  to  the  tumulus  of  King  Gorm,  at  Jelltnge,  in 
Denmark,  is  sculptured,  in  admirable  style,  the  figure  of  a  dragon.  A 
similar  drawing  occurs  on  a  pillar  facing  the  entrance  of  the  chamber 
at  Maes-Howe. 

Among  the  Stennis  group  there  is  a  Holed  Stone,  by  joining  hands 
through  which  the  oath  to  Woden  was  taken  as  late  as  1781,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks  that  "it  was  certainly  set  up  by  North- 
men and  by  them  dedicated  to  Woden." 

But  the  resemblance  of  these  Orkney  circles  to  the  Great  Circles  of 
England  is  too  striking  not  to  suggest  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
in  point  of  time  by  many  centuries.  A  broad  ditch  runs  around  the 
stones  of  Stennis  as  well  as  those  of  Brogar  circle.  The  Ring  of  Brogar 
has  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  metres ;  the  large  circle  at  Stanton  Drew 
has  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  metres.  The  stones  of  Stennis  have  a 
diameter  of  one  hundred  feet ;  one  of  the  two  smaller  circles  of  Stanton 
Drew  has  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  Stennis  circle  contains 
a  dolmen ;  the  corresponding  circle  at  Stanton  Drew  contains  a  dolmen. 
So  that  the  circles  of  Stanton  Drew  are  the  counterpart  of  the  circles 
of  Stennis  and  Brogar.  There  are  detached  stones  associated  with  both 
groups.  At  Stanton  Drew  we  have  the  fortified  hill  of  Maes-Knoll 
occupying  the  same  position  with  regard  to  it  that  Maes-Howe  does 
to  the  circle  of  Stennis. 

We  might  point  out  resemblances  between  these  Orkney  circles  and 
those  at  Penrith,  Avebury,  and  elsewhere  in  England. 

Other  circles  in  Scotland  are  those  of  Callernish,  on  the  Isle  of  Lewis, 
of  Tormore,  on  the  Isle  of  Arran,  those  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  elsewhere. 
All  the  information  that  we  have  about  their  age  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart,  that  articles  of  bronze,  mingled  with  implements  of  flint. 
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have  been  found  in  many  of  the  Scottish  circles  ;*  and  the  statement  of 
Prof.  Wilson,  tliat  a  funicular  rod  or  torque  of  gold  was  dug  up  within 
the  great  circle  of  Leys  (near  Inverness)  in  i824.f 

Braavalla  Heath,  in  Ostergothland,  is  well  known  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  which  the  blind  old  king  Harald  Hildetand  was   „  , 

defeated  and  killed  by  his  nephew  Sigurd  Ring.  The  date  BraavaiiaHtath, 
of  this  event  is  a.d.  736, 

The  numerous  small  circles  on  this  field,  there  is  no  doubt,  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  are  memorials  of  this  battle.  They  number  as  many  as  fifty 
or  seventy-iive,  and  they  resemble  those  of  Moytura.  According  to  the 
Saga,  after  the  battle  Sigurd  Ring  caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  the 
body  of  his  uncle,  which  he  afterwards  buried  in  a  tumulus  which  he 
caused  to  be  raised  at  Letbra,  Harald's  capital  in  Seeland.  This  was 
mentioned  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  in  X236,  and  never  doubted,  says 
Fergusson,  until  the  Museum  authorities  of  Copenhagen  found  some 
"wedges  of  ilint"  in  the  tomb,  which  decided' them  to  refer  it  to  the 
Stone  Period. 

There  are  two  groups  of  circles  and  Bauta  stones  near  Hwitb,by,  in 
Malmo.     These  are  said  to  mark  two  battle-fields  in  which  Hwiiaby,    a.d, 
Ragnar  Lothbrok  gained  victories  over  his  rebellious  sub-  '^°" 
jects  in  Scania,  a.d.  750  and  762.    At  StiHastad,  in  Norway,  is  a  group 
of  forty-four  circles,  said  to  mark  the  site  of  a  battle  in  stikiasiad,  a.d. 
1030  between  Knut  the  Great  and  Olof  the  Holy.     At   '"^o. 
Uppland,  in  Denmark,   the  Danish  prince  Magnus  Henricksson  was 
slain  by  Carl  Sverkersson,  in  the  year  1161,  and  the  place  is  marked 
by  twenty  stone  circles  and  ovals,  most  of  them  enclosing 
mounds,  and  two  square  enclosures,  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter.     Another  group  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where,  in  1150,  a 
Swedish  heroinCj  Blenda,  overcame  the  Danish  king  Sweu  Grate.     It 
is  impossible  that  since  the  twelfth  century  these  stories  could  have 
been  invented.     It  is  tradition  or  history  fortified  by  monuments  ;  and 
the  cases  are  too  numerous  for  any  mistake  to  exist  about  it. 

Within  fifty  miles  of  Riga,  in  Livonia,  there  is  an  extensive  group  of 
these  circles,  at  Aschenrade,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina. 
They  remind  us  at  once  of  the  circles  in  Algeria.    It  appears 
to  be  a  cemetery,  rather  than  a  battle-field.     In  these  graves  enormous 
wealth  of  bronze  and  other  metal  was  found,  which  consisted  in  part  of 
great  numbers  of  coins  and  iron  implements.     The  coins  were  German 
coins  dating  from  a,d.  936  to  1040;  Anglo-Saxon,  from       . 
991  to  1036;  Byzantine,  from  511  to  1025;  and  Arabic  a.h,  ^c^-m^o. 
or  Kufic,  from  906  to  999. 

*  Internat.  Cong,  Prehiil.  Arch.,  i36S,  p.  30.  f  Prehisi.  Annals  Scot.,  vol,  i.  p.  163, 
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Tlie  circles  in  Algiers  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  dolmens  and  other  stone  monuments  of  that  region. 

THE   DOLMENS   AND   TUMULI. 

Very  few  dolmens,  strictly  so  called,  exist  in  England,— hardly  half  a 
dozen.  They  are  numerous  in  Denmark  and  North  Germany. 
Some  very  fine  ones  are  found  in  Ireland.  In  France  they 
abound  in  the  west  and  southwest;  but  not  one  is  found  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Cote-d'Or,  Vosges,  Haut-Rhin,  Eas-Rhin,  Doubs,  Jura, 
and  Ain,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  computed  to  be  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  tumuli.  They  are  found  also  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  represented  to  the  reader  that  arch ko legists  speak  of  three 
ages :  the  Stone  Age  (Paleolithic  and  Neolithic) ;  the 
Bronze  Age  ;  and  the  Iron  Age.  If  a  tomb  contains  only 
stone  implements,  they  refer  it  to  the  Stone  Age.  If  it  contains  only 
bronze,  they  refer  it  to  the  Bronze  Age,  etc.  It  was  the  custom  among 
the  ancients,  and  is  the  custom  now  among  many  savages  and  semi- 
civilized  races,  to  place  weapons,  ornaments,  vases,  and  other  objects,  in 
the  grave.  A  warrior  was  buried  with  his  arrow  and  spear  heads,  his 
helmet,  or  his  horse ;  a  female  was  buried  with  her  beads  and  necklaces ; 
and  with  both  we  find  the  funeral  urns  and  vases.  Coins  occur  also 
occasionally  in  the  tombs. 

The  occurrence  of  the  "fiints,"  and  the  absence  of  metal,  is  the 
Mode  of  intet-  great  point  with  the  archeeologists.  The  mode  of  inter- 
"'^°'-  ment  (as  we  have  stated)  is  also  another  criterion  appealed 

to :  thus.  Sir  John  Lubbock  states  that  in  tJie  Iron  Age  it  was  the  custom 
to  deposit  the  corpse  in  an  extended  posture,  and  that  all  cases  where 
the  skeleton  is  found  so  extended  may  be  confidently  referred  to  this 
period.  In  the  Neolithic  Age  he  tells  us  it  was  usual  to  bury  the  body 
in  a  sitting  or  contracted  posture,  while,  the  prevailing  mode  in  the 
Bronze  Age  was  cremation.* 

The  form  and  construction  of  the  tomb  are  also  regarded  as  charac- 
Long-chambered  tcrlstic  of  particular  epochs.  Thus,  the  long- chambered 
tumuli.  tumuli  are  all  referred  to  the  Stone  Age.f      "No  trace 

of  metal,"  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "has  yet  been  found  in  this  class 
of  tumulus."  This  statement  is  repeated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Reviewer  in  the  British  Quarterly  for  October,  1872.  "  Those  which 
contain  a  stone  chamber  with  a  passage  leading  to  it,  named  '  gang- 
graben'  by  Nilsson,  '  gallery-graves'  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  have  been  found 
alike   in    Scandinavia,  France,  and    Britain,  and  in   no  authenticated 

;,  July  3,  1874,  p,  177. 
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instance  have  furnished  articles  of  bronze  or  iron  where  they  have  not 
been  previously  disturbed. ' ' 

We  shall  proceed  now  to  notice  the  Dolmens  and  Tumuli  at  length, 
beginning  with  those  selected  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Stone  Age, 

The  first  which  he  mentions  is  a  chambered  tumulus  on  the  island  of 
Moen  in  Denmark,  where  a  great  number  of  beautiful  stone  xumuius  on 
axes,  spear-heads,  chisels,  etc.,  were  found.  Here  in  the  isi^iiof  Ms™. 
mound  they  found  cists  containing  burnt  bones,  a  bent  knife,  a  pair  of 
pincers,  and  various  other  objects  of  bronze.  In  the  main  chamber 
below  they  found  the  stone  implements,  amber  beads,  and  fragments 
of  pottery,  "  ornamented  with  points  and  lines."  The  objects  in  the 
upper  stratum,  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age," 
and  it  is  "evident,"  he  says,  that  these  interments  were  "secondary." 
Perhaps  so.  The  original  sepulchral  chamber  he  regards  as  much  more 
ancient ;  he  selects  it  as  a  clear  instance  of  a  Stone  Age  interment. 
"  Not  the  smallest  fragment  of  metal  was  found  either  in  the  chamber 
or  in  the  passage."  (Prehistoric  Times,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  161.)  We  have 
not  access  to  the  work  from  which  this  account  is  taken,  and  can  only 
be  guided  by  Sir  John's  own  account.  From  that  account  we  learn 
that  the  sepulchral  chamber  was  quite  a  grand  affair,  eight  and  a  half 
ells  in  length,  twenty  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  about  two  and 
a  half  in  height, — the  walls  consisting  of  twelve  very  large  unhewn 
stones,— the  roof  of  five  great  blocks.  The  passage  leading  to  the 
chamber  was  five  ells  long  and  one  broad,  and  formed  by  eleven  side- 
stones  and  three  roof-stones.  Sir  John  h^  a  diagram  of  this  chamber, 
"About  the  middle,"  he  tells  us,  "not  far  from  the  bottom,  a  skeleton 
was  extended  (at  b),  with  the  head  towards  the  north."  The  other 
skeletons  (with  one  exception)  were  in  a  sitting  posture. 

We  have  pointed  out  thUt  Sir  John  Lubbock  (see  his  work,  p.  157) 
lays  it  down  that  "those  cases  in  which  the  skeleton  was  indications  of  a 
extended  may  be  referred,  with  little  hesitation,  to  the  Age  ™==n'iiate. 
of  Iron."  In  the  present  case,  in  the  lowest  part  of  this  chambered 
tumulus  the  central  corpse  is  extended,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  must  de- 
cide which  half  of  his  theory  must  be  withdrawn.  Nor  is  this  all.  We 
perceive  from  the  cut  given  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  page  158,  that  the 
inner  face  of  the  great  stones  of  the  chamber  and  passage-way  of  this 
tomb  was  smooth,  and  it  is,  at  least,  most  probable  that  they  had  been 
split  and  prepared  with  metal  tools.  This  is  a  feature  observable  in  all 
of  the  long-chambered  tumuli  of  Denmark,*  and  of  itself  makes  it  very 
questionable  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Stone  Age. 

*  See  Worsaae's  Primeval  Antiq.,  p.  92. 
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The  second  proof-case  selected  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  the  fine  tumu- 
West  Kennet       ^^^  "^^''  ^^^^  Kennet,  in  Wiltshire,  described  by  Dr.  Thur- 
nam.     This  tumulus  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet 
in  length,  forty  feet  wide  at  the  west  end  and  seventy-five  feet  at  the  east, 
and  about  eight  feet  .high.     It  is  a  long-chambered  tumulus  like  the  pre- 
ceding.    The  iind  here,  according  to  Lubbock,  consisted  of  four  skele- 
tons, "chaik  rubble,  containing  also  bones  of  animals,  flint  implements, 
and  fragments  of  pottery."     There  were  nearly  "three  hundred  flint 
flakes  in  different  parts  of  the  chamber,  three  or  four  flint  cores,  a  whet- 
stone, a  scraper,  part  of  a  bone  pin,  ahead  of  Kim  meridge  shale,  etc. ;" 
a  veritable  "flint  find;"  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  "pot- 
tery" referred  to  was  exceedingly  abundant,  and  that  a  portion  of  it 
was  Roman  pottery.     Besides  which,  the  bead  of  "  ICim- 
meridge  shaie"  indicates  no  early  date,  as  we  may  learn 
from  Mr.  Evans's  recent  work  on  "Ancient  Stone  Implements." 

The  next  example  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  "the  large  tumuli  of  Brit- 
The  Urge  tumuli   tany,"  most  of  which,  he  says,  "belong  probably  to  the 

ofBritlany.  StOUe  Age."' 

He  singles  out  Mont  St.  Michel  at  Carnac  and  Man^  er  H'roek  (a 
„     ,=.  .„  V  ,    *^^  ™''^^  °ff)  ^"^  Locraariaker.      The  former  contained 

Moot  St.  Mfchel.  . 

magnmcent  celts  of  jade  and  fibrolite,  nine  pendants  in 
jasper,  with  some  in  turquoise,  all  polished  and  pierced  so  as  to  form  a 
necklace.     This  was  all.     The  human  bones  had  perished.     The  orna- 
ments do  not  seem  to  imply  a  very  ancient  date,  but  we  are  left  in  the 
dark.     Some  light,  however,  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  precisely 
similar  tumulus,  about  a  hundred  paces  off,  at  Kcrlescant, 
where  some  "very  fine"  pottery  was  found;  and  by  a  double 
pimhamd     '^o^™^"'  ^^O'Jt  a  Tiile  and  a  half  off,  at  Plouharnel,  in  which 
beautiful  ornaments  of  gold  and  bronze  were  found.     And 
to  this  we  may  add  that  about  a  half-mile  oiF,  in  another  direction,  at 
Moustoir-Carna      Moiistoir-Camac,  in  a  tumulus  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet   in    length,  M.  Rene  Galles,  in    1865,  found  upon 
the  roof  of  the  chamber  within  a  number  of  Roman  tiles. 

In  the  Mane  er  H'roek,  but  near  the  surface,  eleven  medals  of  the 
Man^  er  Roman  emperors  from  Tiberius  to  Trajan  were  found,  to- 
Hfoek.  gei-hgi-  ,^,;t}j  fragments  of  bronze,  glass,  and  pottery,  but  no 
signs  of  a  secondary  interment.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
Roman  medals.  '"'^^  Occurrence  of  Roman  coins  or  medals  near  the  top  of 
these  tumuli  again,  in  England  as  well  as  in  France.  The 
arch^ologists  dispose  of  them  by  saying  that  they  are  found  above  the 
chamber,  and  not  in  it.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  them  in  it ;  but  for  the 
present  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  nearly  all  of  these  "chambers" 
have  been  rifled,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  coins  should  be 
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left.  The  "flints"  are  of  no  use,  and  they  remain.  But  the  Roman 
coins  (always  Roman — never  British,  or  Gaulish,  or  Christian)  occur 
too  often  in  this  position  for  it  to  be  accidental.  It  is  at  ail  events 
unfortunate  for  Sir  John  Lubbock  that  in  one  of  the  four  cases  which 
he  singled  out  from  ten  thousand  as  unquestionable  examples  of  very 
ancient  tumuli,  we  should  find  the  corpse  extended  as  in  the  Iron  Age, 
and  hewn  stones ;  that  in  another  we  should  find  in  the  very  chamber 
itself  fragments  of  Roman  pottery ;  that  in  juxtaposition  with  the  third 
we  should  find  Roman  tiles  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  bronze  and  beau- 
tiful pottery ;  and  that  in  the  fourth  we  should  find  the  effigies  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors. 

We  have  noticed  all  of  the  examples  discussed  in  detail  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  in  order  that  we  might  not  appear  to  avoid  the  precise  issue 
presented  by  the  archfeo legists. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  in  a  paper  on  the  dolmens  of  Brittany,  de- 
scribes around  tumulus  in  the  forest  of  Carnoet,  Finistere,  Fores  1  of Camoei. 
which  was  faced  within  with  artificially  squared  walling  i      w 

stones,  and  which  contained  gold  and  silver  chains,  silver-  silver,  bmnzej 
plated  bronze  daggers,  and  flint  arrow  points.  '"'"'•  ""''  "'"'■ 

In  the  Eclectic  Magazine  for  January,  1844,  there  is  an  account  of 
this  same  "tomb  of  stones,"  as  it  is  called,  quoted  from  the  Afhenaum. 
In  this  earlier  account  we  have  it  mentioned  that  the  tomb  contained 
"a  number  of  small  arrows  of  sharp  and  transparent  flint,  a  sword, 
and  three  lance-heads,  one  of  silver."  The  material  of  the  sword  is 
not  stated,  but  it  was  doubtless  iron. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  (p.  20)  informs  us  that  "silver  and  lead  do  not 
occur  in  Bronze  Age  finds."  This  tomb,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  Iron 
Age, — as  is  proved  also  by  the  sword. 

We  perceive  also  from  these  relics  that  the  "bronze  daggers"  con- 
tinued in  use  in  the  Iron  Age, — a  fact  the  importance  of  which  will 
appear  more  clearly  hereafter. 

We  remark,  thirdly,  that  we  find  here  in  this  recent  tomb  flint, 
bronze,  and  iron  associated, — the  three  ages  all-  co-existing  at  once. 

We  have  an  account  of  some  further  explorations  in  the  dolmens  or 
tumuli  of  Brittany  in  the  "  Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  I'Homme" 
for  1873,  These  were  made  at  Le  Rocher,  in  Plougoumelen,  on  the 
Auray  river,  near  the  hamlet  of  Knoz,  where  a  dolmen  and  a  tumulus 
were  opened.  The  locality  is  not  very  far  from  Carnac.  Close  together 
at  this  spot  stand  some  seven  monuments,  tumuli  or  dolmens,  among 
them  the  great  tumulus  d  dolmen  ordinarily  called  the  "dolmen  du 
Rocher."  The  dolmen  of  which  we  now  speak  is  a  member  of  this 
group.  It  is  a  "galleried"  dolmen,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
stones  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter.     Digging  into  this  tomb,  M.  Galles 
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found,  as  he  informs  us,  several  dozens  of  bronze  bracelets.  Continu- 
ing his  explorations,  he  subsequently  opened  one  of  the  tumuli.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  mound  was  found  a  bron%e  vase,  twenty-six  centimetres 
(ten  inches)  in  diameter  in  its  largest  part.  And  we  are  told  that  the 
rim  of  this  vase  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wire  of  iron. 

Before  leaving  Brittany  (whose  megalithic  monuments  are  regarded 
as  particularly  ancient)  we  wish  to  remark  that  the  extraordinary  stone 
LocmarJaker  mouuments  of  LocOTariakcr  are  all  shaped  or  hewn,  and 
Hewn  Stones,  (j^g  Walls  of  many  of  them  sculptured.  We  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  for  the  stones  of  such  a  monument  as  the  grand  Dol  ar 
Marchant,  and  its  great  fallen  obelisk,  sixty-four  feet  long  and  thirteen 
in  diameter,  to  have  been  shaped  except  by  metallic  tools.*  And  so  of 
the  holes  in  one  of  the  stones  at  Gavr  Innis,  and  the  trough  sunk  below 
them  ;  as  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  it  would  appear  that  they  could  only 
be  formed  by  a  tool  which  would  bear  a  blow  on  the  head.f 

The  beautiful  perforated  stone  axes  have  also  been  found  in  the  dol- 
Perforaied  stons  mens  of  Brittany,  which  unquestionably,  it  appears  to  us, 
"'^-  must  have  been  worked  with  iron  or  bronze.     It  may  be 

possible,  "with  the  patience  and  the  leisure  of  a  savage,"  to  drill  these 
holes  with  a  wetted  stick  dipped  in  sand,  but  among  all  the  finely- 
wrought  implements  of  modern  savages  there  are  no  examples  of  per- 
forated stone  axes  (intended  for  service)  without  the  aid  of  metal.  The 
battle-axes  of  the  American  Indians  (who  were  most  skilful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  stone  weapons  and  implements)  were  "  fastened  in  a  cleft 
piece  of  wood,"  says  Father  Hennepin,  "with  leather  thongs."  The 
stone  axes  of  the  American  savages,  says  Lafilau,  "  are  prepared  by  the 
process  of  grinding  on  a  sandstone,  and  finally  assume,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  much  time  and  labor,  nearly  the  shape  of  our  axes,  or  of  a  wedge  for 
splitting  wood.  The  life  of  a  savage  is  often  insufficient  for  accomplish- 
ing the  work.  .  .  ,  When  the  stone  is  finished,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding it  with  a  handle  arises.  They  select  a  young  tree,  of  which  they 
make  a  handle,  without  cutting  it.  They  split  one  end  and  insert  the 
stone.  The  tree  grows,  tightens  around  it,  and  encloses  it  so  firmly  that 
it  hardly  can  be  torn  out." 

A  few  examples  of  perforated  stone    axes   among   the   "Southern 

»  Mr.  S,  P.  Oliver  (as  we  have  seen  since  this  was  written),  in  Nature.  May  a,  1872, 
slates  thai  Ihe  fallen  Menhir  at  the  Dol  ar  Marchanl,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  considers 
two  odsHiks,  and  not  one,  are  "  fragments  of  one  huge  nionoUth,  which  was,  moreover,  arti- 
ficially fiishioned,  and,  possibly,  originally  actually  polished."  Mr,  Oliver  also  states  that 
the  sculptnred  celts  at  Gavr  Innis  are  in  relief. 

Of  course  this  work  was  not  done  with  stone  tools, 

■fThe  dolmen  of  Gavr  Innis  is  constructed  of  large  hewn  blocks.  A  representation  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Figuier's  "  Primitive  Man,"  Amer,  edit,,  Fig,  135,  p,  187, 
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Indians"  are  given  in  his  elaborate  and  excellent  work  by  Mr.  Jones ; 
but  he  tells  us  that,  "fashioned  principally  of  a  talcose  slate,  they  were 
utterly  unfit  for  service,  and  must  be  regarded  as  ornamental  or  cere- 
monial axes."  Some  of  them,  he  says,  were  made  of  steatite  or  soap- 
stone.  Occasionally  they  seem  to  have  been  made  of  a  hard  stone,  but 
the  perforations  seem  to  have  been  only  a  half-inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  one  and  one-third  inches  in  depth.  These,  he  says,  also  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  mere  ceremony,  as  "so  small  is  the  perfora- 
tion that  no  handle,  other  than  one  of  metal,  could  prove  at  all  lasting 
or  serviceable."  * 

We  know  of  no  example  from  Polynesia  where  the  stone  axe  was 
perforated  to  receive  the  handle  ;  the  custom  there  was  to  lash  the  axe 
to  the  handle. 

Even  the  Mound -Builders,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Foster,  attached 
their  stone  axes  to  the  helve  by  "  inserting  the  axe-head  in  a  cleft  stick, 
and  binding  it  firmly  with  a  leather  thong  or  a  deer's  sinew."  "It  is  not 
unusual,"  he  adds,  "to  meet  with  perforated  objects  which  are  chiselled 
as  axes,  but  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  material,  a  green- 
colored  siliceous  slate  of  a  banded  structure,  ill  adapted  to  stand  re- 
peated shocks,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  designed  for 
ornament  and  not  for  use.' '  f 

Pipes  made  of  very  hard  stones  frequently  occur  in  the  graves  of  the 
Mound-Builders ;  but  these  pipes  often  represent  aninaals  or  birds  pecu- 
liar to  South  America,  and  we  must  infer,  therefore,  that  the  Mound- 
Builders  trafficked,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  that  region,  as  we  know 
they  did  with  other  far-distant  localities. 

We  therefore  regard  the  presence  of  perforated  stone  axes  in  the 
dolmens  of  Brittany,  or  elsewhere,  as  nearly  a  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  employment  of  metal ;  and  we  are  fortified  in  this  conclusion  by 
the  following  declaration  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  himself.  "The  pierced 
axes,"  he  says,  "  are  generally  found  in  the  graves  of  the  Bronze  period, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  this  mode  of  attaching  the  handle  was  used 
very  rarely,  if  at  all,  until  the  discovery  of  metal  had  rendered  the  pro- 
cess far  more  easy  than  could  have  been  the  case  previously"  (p.  95). 
And  to  the  same  purport  Mr.  John  Evans,  who  remarks,  after  a  full 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  that  "most  of  the  perforated  axes"  in 
Britain  "  must  be  referred  to  the  Bronze  period." 

We  mentioned  the  sculptured  walls  of  the  monuments  at  Locmari- 
aker.  The  stone  which  closes  the  end  of  the  Dol  ar  Mar-  Sculptures. 
chant  is  shaped  into  the  form  of  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  spherical 
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triangle,  "and  covered  with  sculptures,"  of  a  purely  decorative  char- 
acter. At  Gavr  Innis  the  ornamentation  consists  of  a  number  of  unin- 
telligible curved  and  spiral  lines,  very  similar  to  those  which  occur 
at  New  Grange  and  Dowth  and  Lough  Crew  in  Ireland.  The  pattern 
is  in  fact  identical  with  that  at  Lough  Crew.* 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  Ireland.     The  most  celebrated  of  all  these 
monuments  in  Ireland  are  the  three  great  tumuli  of  Knowth, 
Dowth,  and  New  Grange,  belonging  to  a  group  of  seventeen, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.     That  at  Knowth  is  in  such  a  dilapidated 
condition  that  it  has  not  been  examined.     It  is  a  mound  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high  and  some  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter.     Less  than  a 
mile  distant  is  New  Grange.     This  is  some  seventy  feet 
than  three  hundred   feet   in    diameter. 
Around  its  base  was  a  circle  of  monoliths.      The  number  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  thirty,  the  same  as  at  Stonehenge.      A  stone 
;  leads  to  a  central  chamber  within  some  seventy  feet  from  the 
,  twenty  feet  high.     The  crypt  extends  still  some  twenty  feet 
beyond,  and  on  the  east  and  west  are  two  other  recesses,  so  that  the 
Stone  basins        whole  assumes  the  form  of  a  cross.     In  each  of  the  re- 
cesses thus  formed  stands  a  shallow  oval  stone  basin,  three 
feet  by  three  feet  six  inches  across,  and  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep. 
On  one  stone  in  the  passage,  and  on  most  of  those  in  the 


main  chamber,  the  decorative  sculptures  to  which  we  have 
referred  appear,  while  similar  ones,  but  of  more  careful  execution,  exist 
on  the  stone  at  the  threshold.  A  coin  of  Valentinian  was  found  in 
1699  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  a  coin  of  Theodosius 
has  also  been  found,  but  in  what  part  of  the  mound  is  not 
stated.  And  again  in  1842  Lord  Albert  Cunyngham  discovered  near 
the  entrance  two  splendid  gold  torques,  a  brooch,  and  a  gold  ring,  and 
with  them  a  gold  coin  of  Geta  (a.d.  aog).  A  similar  ring  was  found 
about  the  same  time  In  the  cell.   These  facts  seem  to  determine  the  date 


*  Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  we  have  met  with  the  following  state- 
ment :  The  Abbe  Collet  has  been  making  some  excavations  under  the  Menhirs  of  Camac. 
The  Maitl  Bodegade  is  a  hiUock  situated  three  hundred  metres  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
PloKtmel.  The  sumrnit  of  this  hillock  is  crowned  with  a  small  conical  tumults  some  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  It  is  in  a  ruined  condition,  but  portions  of  a  circle  of  rude  stones, 
with  the  remiuns  of  an  interior  gallery,  rnay  be  observed.  At  the  entry  of  this  galiery,  at 
its  point  of  junction  with  the  dolmen,  some  forty  pigmy  vases  were  found,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  flint  flakes.  But  another  very  significant  discovery  was  that  of  an  iroK 
axe  entirely  oxidiied,  and  near  it  a  broken  iron  ring.  We  find  this  account  in  "  MatiSriaux 
pour  t'Histoire  de  1' Homme,"  January,  1872.  The  editor  remarks  on  these  facts,  "This 
is  another  proof,  to  be  added  to  so  many  others,  of  the  existence  of  iron  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Breton  dolmens.  Cayot-Delandrc,  in  his  annual  of  1S37,  mentions  similar  hatchets  of 
iron  found  at  the  foot  of  a  Menhir  in  the  Commune  of  Crach."     See  p.  63, 
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of  the  monument  to  about  3S0  or  400  a.d.     The  stone  basins  point  to 
a  date  fully  as  recent. 

The  third  of  these  great  tumuli — that  at  Dowth — -is  supposed  to  have 
been  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  862.     The  sculptures  here  are  ^ 

more  delicate  and  elegant  thaB  those  at  New  Grange,  indicating 
a  more  recent  date.  The  ' '  find' '  here  consisted  of  a  number  of  glob- 
ular stone  shot,  a  large  stone  basin,  and  "  in  the  chamber  fragments  of 
burned  bones,  many  of  which  proved  to  be  human,  glass  and  amber 
beads  of  unique  shape,  portions  of  jet  bracelets,  a  curious  ^^^^  knives  and 
stone  button,  a  fibula,  bone  bodkins,  copper  pins,  and  iron  ""es. 
knives  and  rings.'''  And  some  years  since  in  the  passage  were  found 
objects  of  iron  and  a  small  stone  urn. 

The  Irish  chronicles  affirm  that  the  "kings  of  Tara"  were  buried  at 
this  spot  from  the  time  of  Crimthann  (a.d.  76)  to  the  time  of  Leoghaire, 
son  of  Niall  (a.d.  458). 

But  this  is  not  all.  Twenty-five  miles  west  from  Brugh  na  Boinn 
(the  cemetery  just  described)  are  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cairns,  at  a  place  called  Lough  Crew.  These  were  exam- 
ined in  1867-8.  The  same  spiral  decorations  occur  here  which  we  have 
observed  on  the  Boyne  and  at  Locmariaker.  As  we  have  The  spiral  scuip- 
remarked,  in  one  of  the  cairns  the  pattern  is  identical  with  ""*'* 
that  at  Gavrlnnis,  of  which  the  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  ior  1870 
raves  as  follows:  "The  Cromlechs  of  Bretagne,  however,  have  pre- 
served a  yet  more  startling  message  from  the  depths  of  their  hoary  an- 
tiquity. In  the  island  of  Gavr  Innis,  on  blocks  of  transported  granite 
which  form  one  of  these  ancient  tombs,  are  to  be  found  the  earliest 
traces  of  human  art  applied  to  what  we  must  call  decorative  archi- 
tecture. .  .  .  Before  the  Romans  had  learned  to  venerate  the  serpent  of 
Esculapius,  or  the  Greeks  to  fear  the  Python  destroyed-by  the  Sun  God, 
the  Celtic  tomb-builders  had  traced  the  rude  outline  of  the  mystic  rep- 
tile on  the  granite  cromlech  of  Morbihan. ' '  And  he  might  have  added 
that  the  artist  was  probably  paid  for  his  work  in  the  coin  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

In  this  same  cairn  at  Lough  Crew  (the  chamber  of  which  is  twenty- 
nine  feet  deep  and  thirteen  feet  wide)  was  found  another  of  Another  stone 
those  mysterious  oval  stone  basins  which  we  have  described  ^^'■"•■ 
as  found  at  New  Grange.  It  is  the  largest  yet  discovered,  being  nearly 
six  feet  long  by  three  feet  broad,  "  the  whole  being  tooled  and  picked 
with  as  much  care  and  skill  as  if  executed  by  a  modern  mason."  All 
of  these  cairns  had  been  rifled,  excepting  one.  In  this  were  found  (in 
the  passage  and  crypts)  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  ten  pieces  of  flint, 
a  great  number  of  sea-shells,  numbers  of  pebbles  and  polished  stones, 
three  hundred  fragments  of  human  bones,  and  nearly  five  thousand  frag- 
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ments  of  bone  implements,  most  of  them  of  a  knife  shape  (like  a  paper- 
cutter),  and  nearly  a  hundred  combs  engraved  by  compass  with  circles 
and  curves  of  a  high  order  of  art.  In  addition  they  found  also  beads 
Gkss,  bronze,  o^  amber,  beads  of  glass,  a  curious  molten  drop  of  glass, 
and  iron.  one  inch  long,  trumpet -shaped,  a  number  of  bronze  rings, 

and  seven  implements  of  iron  (very  much  corroded).  One  of  these  last 
appeared  to  be  the  leg  of  a  compass,  and  one  was  an  iron  punch,  five 
inches  long,  with  a  chisel-point.  In  another  cairn  they  found  an  orna- 
mented bronze  pin.* 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  examples  because  Sir  John  Lubbock  attaches 
especial  weight  to  the  corresponding  monuments  in  Brittany  in  this 
discussion. 

To  show  to  what  a  recent  date  the  dolmens  of  France  (to  which 
country  we  now  return)  descend,  we  may  instance  that  at 

''°™'  Confolens,  which  consists  of  an  immense  rude  cap-stone, 
twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  resting  on  five  Gothic  columns,  whose  style  of 
ornamentation  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Here  are  some  more  Roman  relics: 

Dr.  de  Closmadeuc,  a  very  distinguished  French  archseologist,  opened 
a  perfectly  virgin  tumulus  at  Crubelz,  enclosing  a  dolmen.  After 
penetrating  through  three  distinct  but  undisturbed  strata,  he 
reached  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  In  the  chamber  be  found  evi- 
dences of  cremation  and  the  usual  flint  arrow-heads ;  but,  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  he  refers  in  triumph  to  the  "absence  de  toute  trace  des 
mStaux."  "Aucun  doute,"  he  says,  "n'est  done  possible.  Ce  dolmen 
appartientbien  a  cetteclassede  monuments  primitifsdel'agedepierre." 
He  proceeds  very  coolly  to  add,  "Nous  tenons  pen  de  compte  des  d6- 
bris  de  tuiles  antiques  rencontr^es  a  la  superficie  du  tumulus, 
et  mime  sous  les  tables  du  dolmen.  II  est  raisonnable  d'ad- 
mettre  que  ces  fragments  de  tuiles  qui  denoncent  I'industrie  gallo- 
romaine,  ont  accidentellement phiitri  dans  riniirieur." 

Of  course  there  is  no  dealing  with  archfeology  on  these  terms.  No 
amount  of  evidence  makes  any  impression.  If  we  find  a  beautifully 
perforated  stone  axe,  they  tell  us  it  was  done  with  a  switch  and  a  little 
wet  sand,  or  that  the  relic  belongs  to  a  transition  period ;  if  we  find  a 
coin  of  the  empire,  they  say  it  was  found  near  the  surface,  or  that  it 
belongs  to  a  secondary  interment;  if  we  find  Roman  pottery  "sous 
les  tables  du  dolmen,"  they  say  it  is  an  accident;  if  we  show  them 
the  arrow-heads  and  the  stone  axes  in  a  Saxon  tomb,  they  say  it  is  an 

*  Dr.  Conwell  examined  ihirty-one  cairns  at  Lough  Crew  in  1865.  He  stated  before  the 
British  Association  in  1870  (see  Nature,  Oototier  20,  1870)  that  he  found  stone  balls,— one 
beautiful  specimen  of  syenite,— pendants  of  beads  of  different  colors,  bronze  rings,  a  very 
perfect  bronze  pin  with  ornamented  head,  a  fragment  of  iron,  elc. 
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exceptional  case;  if  we  point  them  out  in  a  great  nuraber  of  cases,  tliey 
say  the  ages  lapped. 

Near  this  covered  dolmen  at  Crubelz,  the  Baron  de  Eonstetteu,  well 
known  ior'his  Essai  sur  les  Dolmens,  opened  another  tumulus.  At  thirty 
centimetres  (one  foot)  below  the  undisturbed  surface,  the  flint  imple- 
ments were  met  with ;  and  two  feet  below  this  he  encountered  stamciies  of 
two  statuettes  of  Latona  in  terra  cotta  and  a  coin  of  Constan-  ^^"""'■ 
tine  II, ,  but  it  did  not  shake  his  faith  in  the  prehistoric  character  of  the 
tomb. 

Even  Mr.  Evans,*  when  he  finds  in  a  tumulus  on  Hartshill  Common, 
as  described  in  Bartlett's    "History  and  Antiquities  of  . 

Manceter,"  a  perforated  stone  axe,  lying  on  a  pavement  of  made  on  the  an- 
brick  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  merely  remarks,  "There  "1"^'^- 
is  probably  some  mistake  as  to  the  bricks."  And  when  he  finds  a 
flint  arrow-head  in  Northern  Italy  with  ten  of  the  degenerate  imita- 
tions of  the  gold  coin  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  suggests  that  it  roay 
have  been  "accidental."  And  when  he  finds  in  Denmark  fragments 
of  iron  in  association  with  polished  hatchets  and  other  instruments  of 
flint  and  stone,  says,  "It  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  not  subse- 
quently introduced."  And  when  in  Germany  (p.  131)  he  finds  "many 
cases"  in  which  iron  and  the  stone  axes  have  been  associated,  he  says, 
"The  proofs  of  cotemporaneity  are  not  satisfactory." 

The  utter  worthlessness  of  the  presence  of  the  "  flints"  as  evidence 
of  the  Stone  Age,  is  exposed  by  the,  simple  statement  of  Mr.  Romm 
Thomas  Wright,t  that  "the  Abbe  Cochet  found,  as  the  usual  '™^- 
accompaniment  (our  italics)  of  the  urn- interments  in  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries opened  in  Normandy,  pieces  of  chipped  flint,  generally  formed 
into  the  shape  of  wedges." 

The  Roman  date  of  many  of  these  monuments  is  further  illustrated  by 
an  inscription  on  a  menhir  near  Joinville,  in  the  department  of  Meuse. 
It  reads  as  follows  :    Viromarus  IstalU  F.  =  Viroraarus,  son  of  Istalius. 

M.  Lalande  gives  us  an  account  of  a  dolmen  explored  by  him  at 
Peyrelevade,  commune  of  Estivaux.     He  found  a  black  bead,         . 
"like  that  at  the  dolmen  of  Lachassagne,"  and  a  very  small 
fragment  of  Gallo-Roman  pottery  (red),  "which,"  he  says,  "would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  dolmen  of  Estivaux  has  been  rummaged  at 
an  epoch  already  very  ancient"  !  \ 

We  mentioned  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
tumuli,  or  barrows,  in  the  east  of  France  (and  no  dob  -^^^  iwmAi  of 
mens).     Metal  has  been  found  in  all  of  them  which  have  Eastern  France. 

*■  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  166. 

t  Essays  on  ArchKiolOE.  Subjects.     By  Thos.  Wright.     Vol.  i.  p.  ^8. 

X  Congrfe  International  d'Aniliropologie,  1867,  p.  174. 
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been  examined,*  and  therefore  no  great  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for 
the  French  tumuli.  The  dolmens  of  the  south  of  France  seem  to  be 
of  more  recent  date  even  than  those  of  the  nortliwest.  Here  we  find 
the  external  dolmen  on  the  summit  of  the  tumulus,  a  form  which  occurs 
in  Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and  Algiers,  and  which  is  certainly  very  modern 
in  those  countries.  Tlie  tomb  of  Harald  Hildetand  at  Lethra  is  of  this 
character,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  the  eighth  century.  Some  of  the 
dolmens  in  the  north  of  France  are  peculiar;  they  are  called  "Allees 
couvertes,"  or  "Grottes  des  F6es."  One  of  these  at  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  might  have  come  from  a  modern  marble-yard,  and  the  stones  of 
most  of  this  type  of  dolmens  are  hewn. 


.J^_^^ 


In  "Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  I'Homme,"  f  we  have  an  account 
of  a  tumulus  in  a  field  near  Saint-Plerre-de-Bressieux  (Is^re),  which  is 
from  fifty  to  sixty-five  feet  high.  In  this  tumulus  were  found  iron  keys, 
nails,  horse-shoes,  knives  (resembling  a  modern  butcher's  knife),  a  very 
fine  spur,  etc. 

In  the  north  of  France,  we  have  an  account  of  the  tumulus  of  Mer- 
keghem,  one  hundred  metres  in  circumference.  It  contained  a  bronze 
Star,  pottery,  etc.  Near  it,  on  the  same  road,  is  a  second  tumulus,  four 
hundred  metres  in  circumference;  and,  farther  on,  a  third,  about  the 
size  of  the  first.     This  contained  iron  nails  and  red  tiles  or  bricks.]: 

In  the  southwest  of  France,  MM.  Lacaze  and  Dusan  describe  the 
tumulus  of  Fr^gonville,  department  of  Gers.     It  contained  burials  by 


»  The  majority  of  the  \ 
Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire 
t  Tome  i.  p.  444. 
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incineration  as  well  as  by  inhumation,  in  graves  constructed  witli  ma- 
sonry (the  stones  of  whicli  were  cemented  with  mortar).  On  the 
interior  walls  ys&K  fresco  paintings.  Coins  of  the  early  and  the  lower 
empire  occurred,  with  numerous  debris  of  arms,  keys,  spurs,  etc.,  all 
of  iron.  The  savans  who  examined  this  tomb  consider  one  of  the 
more  ancient  pictures  to  be  Phcenician!* 

In  the  west  of  France,  the  dolmens  of  Charente,  we  are  toldjf  con- 
tain (as,  for  example,  the  Dolmen  de  Bernac,  near  Valetti)  hatchets 
of  flint  and  jade.  Worked  stag-horn,  and  little  axes  of  bronze. 

In  the  south  of  France,  M.  de  Malafosse  has  examined  sixty  of  the 
dolmens  of  Lozere.  He  found  in  them  stone  implements  associated 
with  bronze  ornaments,  such  as  rings,  buckles,  pins,  beads,  etc  J  These 
dolmens  have  also  been  examined  by  M.  Pruni^res,  who  informs  us  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  yielded  beads  of  bronee,  amber,  and  glass, 
and  objects,  perhaps,  even  more  recent  than  the  age  of  bronze;  as,  for 
example,  "three  small  vases  in  red  earth,  witnesses  of  an  advanced 
civilization."  (He  gives  cuts  of  them.)  In  a  paper  on  the  dolmens  of 
the  neighboring  department  of  Ardeche,  M.  Oilier  de  Marichard  refers 
them  to  the  same  epoch,  and  to  the  same  people  who  constructed  th-e 
dolmens  of  Lozere,  Aveyron,  and  Gard.§ 

In  the  south  again,  in  Dauphiny,  between  Cremieu  and  Hi^res,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gaulish  ciiy  of  Lerins,  there  are  several  tumuli. 
In  the  only  one  examined  were  found  arms  of  bronze. || 

In  the  north  of  France,  in  the  place  called  the  cemetery  of  the  Eng- 
lish, near  Pontoise,  is  the  niegalithic  sep'ulture  of  Vaureai.  It  is  con- 
structed of  great  blocks  of  sandstone,  which  form  a  rectangle  nearly 
fifty  feet  long  by  seven  or  eight  broad,  divided  into  three  chambers.  It 
contained  a  grand  polished  axe,  knives,  lance-heads,  etc.,  all  in  flint, 
and  a  bronze  ring.1[ 

The  dolmens  in  southern  France  are  noticed  by  M.  Cartailhac.  He 
mentions  an  AlUe  Couverte**  (de  Taurines)  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Saint-Affrique,  Aveyron.  There  were  many  human  remains,  and  only 
a  few  instances  of  cremation.  He ,  found  flint  arrow-heads,  cut  with 
great  care,  bronze  rings,  a  bronze  bead,  and  a  pendant  of  bronze. 

He  refers  in  the  same  paper  to  a  dolmen  examined  by  the  Abb6  Ceres. 
On  the  slab  covering  the  tomb  were  found  fragments  of  bronze  rings, 
and  some  "  grains  de  collier  en  fcr."  Within  the  dolmen  were  only 
objects  of  stone. 
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In  another  tomb  M.  Cartailhac  found  mixed  up  indiscriminately  some 
flint  points,  four  bits  of  unshaped  iron,  one  of  them  pierced  with  a 
hole,  beads  of  jet,  bronze,  and  iron,  and  fragments  of  pottery.* 

It  is  evident  that  these  dolmens  of  Aveyron  belong  to  the  Bronze  and 
Iron  Ages,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  find  in  them  tlie  flints  and 
the  metallic  objects  mixed  np  together. 

The  hacke  enpierre,  M.  Cartailhac  informs  us,  "  is  very  rare"  in  these 
dolmens.  They  are  abundant  outside  of  them,  are  found  in  every  field, 
but  were  not  deposited  in  the  tombs.  Small  symbolic  hatchets  are 
sometimes  found  in  them.  The  weapons  were  too  valuable  to  be  used 
in  this  way. 

The  next  two  cuts  represent  "Holed  Dolmens"  at  Trie,  Oise,  and 
at  Grandraont,  Eas-Languedoc ; 


We  learn  from  "  Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  rHomme"f  that 
some  of  the  turauH  of  the  department  of  Creusc  (Central  France)  be- 
long to  the  epoch  of  stone,  others  to  the  epoch  of  bronze,  while  others 
enclose  Roman  tiles  and  potteries ;  and  there  are  others  still  of  the 
Merovingian  period  which  contain  axes  of  stone  and  instruments  of 
iron.  We  have  seen  that  the  absence  of  metal  does  not  prove  anything. 
The  tumuli  here  referred  to  the  Stone  Age  may  be  older  than  the  others, 
but  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  possess  any  special  antiquity. 


t  lb.,  Aofit  et  Septen 
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EN GLAND. 

We  notice  now  the  tumuli  and  dolmens  of  England,  the  exposed  or 
free-standing  dolmens,  as  we  have  stated,  being  very  rare.     Dr.  Thnr- 
nam  cites  the  large  tnmulus  at  Uley,  Gloucestershire,  as  belonging 
to  the  long  pre-historic  past.    It  is  a  chambered  tumulus,  and  in  the 
chambers  the  bodies  were  found  in  great  disorder,  and  with  them  a  ves- 
sel resembling  "  a  Roman  lachrymatory,"  and  pottery  which  was  Roman 
either  Roman  or  medifeval;  also  flint  implements;  and,  outside,    ^'■"'^■ 
two  stone  axes.     Near  the  summit  there  had  been  another  interment, 
and  with  this  were  found  three  brass  coins  of  Constantine  the 
Great.*   Dr.  Thurnam,  of  course,  readily  disposes  of  this,  and  the 
lachrymatory  and  the  pottery  he  considers  to  have  been  "accidentally 
introduced." 

The  reader  is  prepared  now  to  understand  that  the  presence  of  the 
flints  and  the  stone  axes  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  any  of  rj.^^  universality 
these  interments  belonging  to  a  Stone  Age.     The  truth  is,   of  ihe  Hints. 

*  TTie  writer  in  the  BriiUk  Quarterly  (October,  1872).  followed  by  the  author  of  an  article 
on  Mt.  Fergusson's  book  in  the  Edinburgh  for  July,  1873,  remarks  on  this  that  a  coin  of 
Edward  IV.  was  also  found  in  this  mound,  and  this  (such  is  the  idea.)  disposes  of  all  the 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  finding  a  coin  of  one  of  the  Edwards  or  one  of  the  Henries 
in  the  summit  of  a  tumulus.  A  child  at  play  may  have  dropped  it  there,  or  it  may  have 
been  hidden  there.  One  Roman  coin  would  prove  nothing.  Bui  Roman  coins  and  Roman 
pottery  and  Roman  tiles,  frequenfly  occurring,  sometimes  on  the  chamber  or  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  tomb,  is   of  course  a  different   matter.      Some  judgmeni  must  of  course  be 
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they  occur  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  association  with  bronze,  hoii, 
and  Roman  coins  and  pottery,  as  well  as  in  Saxon  and  Prankish  tombs. 
It  was  the  custom  to  bury  such  objects  with  the  deceased,  and  the  custom 
prevailed  all  over  the  world,  among  the  early  Greeks  as  well  as  among 
the  Barbarians;  and  it  continued  to  prevail  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe,  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  Modern 
savages— the  North  American  Indians,  for  instance — have  the  same 
custom.  A  peculiar  sentiment  was  cherished  towards  implements  of 
stone  among  all  races.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  inform  us  that 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  rite  of  embalming,  while  the  brain 
was  removed  with  a  crooked  iron  instrument,  the  body  was  cut  open 
with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone.  And  it  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact 
that  the  bodies  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the  Guanches  in  Teneriffe  were  also  cut 
open  with  knives  made  of  sharp  pieces  of  obsidian.  So  the  Aztecs  used 
a  knife  of  obsidian  in  their  sacrifices.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  rite 
of  circumcision  was  performed  with  knives  of  stone.  Solemn  treaties 
were  ratified  among  the  Romans  by  sacrificing  a  pig  killed  with  a  flint 
stone.  In  Western  Africa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  visit  of  the 
god  Gimawong  to  his  temple  at  Labode,  his  worshippers  offer  him  an 
ox  slain  with  a  stone.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  was  a 
Siont  aies  M-  general  belief  among  the  ancient  nations  that  the  stone 
garded as  ihun-  axcs  wcrc  thunderbolts.  In  Cornwall  they  still  have  medi- 
"  °^'  cal  virtues  attributed  to  them.     In  the  north  of  England, 

and  in  Scotland,  the  flint  arrow-heads,  as  well  as  the  celts,  are  believed 
to  possess  curative  properties,  especially  for  diseases  of  cattle.  In 
Brittany  the  stone  celt  is  frequently  thrown  into  wells  to  purify  the 
water.  In  Sweden  they  are  believed  to  protect  against  lightning.  In 
Germany  they  are  called  Donnerkeile,  and  are  said  to  perspire  when  a 
storm  is  approaching.  They  are  also  said  to  increase  the  milk  of  cows, 
and  are  in  requisition  at  the  birth  of  children.  In  Holland,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Greece,  the  same  belief  prevails.  In  China,  Japan,  Burmah,  As- 
sam, they  are  called  lightning-stones.  It  is  the  same  among  the  Ma- 
lays, and  in  Western  Africa.  We  could  go  on,  but  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  a  peculiar  veneration  attached  to  these  stone  implements  ; 
and  that  they  should  have  been  laid  in  the  tomb  will  not  appear  strange 
to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  rude  and  barbarous 
nations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  weapons,  urns,  jewels,  charms, 

etc.,  were  in  all  cases  deposited  with  the  dead,  "indeed," 
all  relics  ofevery  says  Sir  Johu  Lubbock,  "it  is  quite  the  exception,  and  not 
kind  very  com-  tj^g  rule."     Out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  intei- 

ments  described  by  Sir  R..  Colt  Hoare  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  work  on  Ancient  Wiltshire,  only  eighteen  had  any  implements  of 
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stone,  only  thirty-one  of  bone,  sixty-seven  of  bronze,  and  eleven  of  iron, 
— one  hundred  and  seven  containing  pottery.  "Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  how- 
ever," says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "appears  to  have  overlooked  the  ruder 
instruments  and  weapons  of  stone."  He,  therefore,  relies  principally 
on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bateman  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Greenwell.  Mr.  Bateman  examined  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
barrows,  or  tumuli,  in  Derbyshire  which  had  never  been  opened  before. 
In  one  hundred  of  them  there  were  no  implements  at  all.  Of  one  hundred 
and  two  "primary"  interments  examined  by  Mr.  Greenwell  in  York- 
shire, seventy-two  of  the  graves  were  entirely  devoid  of  implements.  If 
the  stone  weapons  and  utensils  are  absent  from  so  many  graves,  it  is  not 
strange  that  bronze  and  iron  should  often  be  absent  from  the  interments 
of  the  bronze  and  Iron  ages.  Those  metals  were  too  precious  in  many 
instances  to  be  used  in  this  way,  and  particularly  in  the  ruder  districts 
and  among  the  poor. 

In  the  Derbyshire  barrows  about  one-third  of  those  which  yielded 
remains  of  any  sort  contained  metal.  In  Wiltshire  the  proportion  was 
probably  even  greater  than  this.  These  Wiltshire  barrows,  as  is  known, 
are  in  proximity  to  Stonehenge,  and  two  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the 
construction  of  the  vallum,  and  it  is  pretty  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
antiquaries  are  hardly  right  in  contending  that  the  barrows  came  to 
Stonehenge.  They  are  probably  a  little  older,  constructed  after  the 
introduction  of  iron,  but  when  it  was  frecious,  and  not  sufficiently  v^n- 
erabh  for  a  funeral  relic* 

The  principal  monument  attached  to  the  Derbyshire  group  is  Arbor 
Low,  a  circular  platform  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  in 
diameter,  surrounded    by  a  rampart.       In  a  cist  here  were 
found  among  other  things  a  bronze  pin  and  a  rather  elegant   ^""^''■ 
vase.     About  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  is  Gib  Hill,   Gii>  Hm. 
3  large  tumulus  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter.     The  cist  was  found  very 
near  the  summit,  composed  of  four  massive  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
a  cap-stone  four  feet  square.      In  this  they  found  a  pretty  vase,  a  stone 
celt,  an  arrow-head  of  flint,  and  a  small  iron  fibula,  which 
had  been  enriched  with  precious  stones. 

Minning  Low  is  another  important  monument  of  this  group.  It  is  a 
straight-lined  truncated  cone,  three  hundred  feet  in  diame-  . 

ter,  and  eighty  feet  wide  at  the  top.     At  the  summit,  the 
cap-stones  flush  with  the  surface,  there  were  found  in  1786  five  kistvaens, 
each  capable  of  containing  one  body.     Below  there  was  another  cham- 

®  II  is  imporfant  also  io  remark  that  if,  as  tlie  anliquaries  will  have  it,  the  barrows  are 
more  modern  than  Slonehenge,  and  if,  as  Ihey  allege,  Slonehenge  belongs  10  the  Bronze 
Age,  then  the  Wiltshire  barrows  also  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  And  yet  the  majority  of 
them  which  contain  any  works  of  art  al  all  conliun  only  stone,  and  no  metal. 
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ber,  or  rather  three  chambers.  The  kistvaens  scera  to  have  been  rifled, 
but  in  the  chambers  below,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bateraan,  were  found 
More  Roman  fragments  of  five  urns,  animal  bones,  and  six  brass  Roman 
"'""■  coins,*  viz.,  one  of  Claudius  Gothicus  (270),  two  of  Con- 

stantine  tlie  Great,  two  of  Constantine,  junior,  and  one  of  Valentinian, 
Some  wheel-made  pottery  and  a  bronze  dagger  were  also  found,  which 
shows  this  :  that  bronze  weapons  had  not  ceased  to  be  used  in  England 
as  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  wheel-made  pottery  implies 
a  similar  date.  Iron  had  been  long  in  use,  but  it  seems  that  bronze  and 
even  stone  weapons  by  no  means  went  out  with  the  introduction  of 
iron,  (And  observe,  there  is  no  iron  in  this  tomb.)  Mr.  Bateman 
remarks  on  the  "striking  analogy  between  Minning  Low  and  the  great 
barrow  at  New  Grange."  A  strong  point  of  connection  between  them, 
which  he  does  not  refer  to,  is  the  finding  of  coins  of  "Valentinian, 
Theodosius,  and  Geta,  at  New  Grange. 

There  is  another  notable  barrow  belonging  to  this  group,  about  a 
Bent  Gran  ™''^  ixo'^  Arbor  Low,  at  Benty  Grange.  In  this  a  body  was 
Drinking-eup.  found,  and  with  it  a  leather  drinking-cup,  ornamented  in 
silver.  silver  with  stars  and  crosses,  and  with  it  two  circular  en- 

amels adorned  with  an  interlacing  pattern  found  in  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Irish  MSS.  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries.  A  heiraet 
°"'''  was  also  found  formed  of  iron  bars,  with  bronze  and  silver  orna- 
ments. In  Kenslow  Barrow,  between  Minning  Low  and  Arbor  Low, 
Kensiow  Barrow  ^^""^  found  implements  of  flint  and  bone,  a  bronze  dag- 
ironiinire.  ger,  and  a  little  above  these  an  iron  knife.     Of  course  a 

secondary  interment  is  alleged  here,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  it. 

On  Winster  Moor  Mr.  Bateman  found  in  a  barrow  a  gold  Greek 
cross  (Christian^,  a  sold  buckle,  and  a  number  of  glass 

Farlher  esapiplcs.  ,  ,  ' 

and  metal  ornaments. 

At  Long  Roods,  urns  and  a  coin  of  Constantine. 

In  Haddon  Field  Barrow,  eighty-two  brass  coins,  of  Constantine, 
Constans,  Constantius,  Urbs  Roma,  Constantinopolis,  Valentinian, 
Valens,  Gratian,  etc. 

On  Cross  Flatts  with  the  skeleton  were  found  an  iron  knife  and  a 
spear-head  of  flint. 

In  Galley  Low  a  beautiful  gold  necklace,  and  a  coin  of  Honorius; 
but  towards  the  outer  edge,  and  consequently,  according  to  theory, 
later,  a  small  arrow-head  of  gray  flint,  a  piece  of  iron-stone,  and  pottery. 

In  Eorther  Low  a  flint  arrow-head  and  a  bronze  celt. 
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In  Rolley  Low,  a  coin  of  Constantine,  a  brass  pin,  and  lower  down 
an  urn,  two  flint  arrow-heads,  etc. 

In  a  barrow  on  Ashford  Moor,  scattered,  an  iron  arrow-Iiead  and 
fine  implements  of  flint. 

In  Net  Low,  two  studs  of  Kimmeridge  coal,  a  large  brass  dagger, 
handle  highly  decorated,  and  fragments  of  flint. 

In  Stand  Low,  on  digging  towards  the  centre,  stone  implements  and 
flint  chippings  were  found,  and  at  the  centre  an  iron  (Saxon)  knife,  a 
bronze  box,  bronze  buckles,  articles  of  iron,  silver,  glass. 

In  a  barrow  between  Wetton  and  Ham,  flint  implements,  urn,  and 
an  iron  pin.    In  a  second  barrow  near  by,  urn  and  coin  of  Constantine, 

At  Moot  Low,  six  rude  instruments  of  stone,  a  bronze  lance-head,  a 
bronze  box,  iron  knives,  glass  beads,  and  a  silver  needle. 

In  a  barrow  on  Elton  Moor,  at-  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  natural  soil,  were  found  a  skeleton,  a  fragment  of  wood  encased  with 
iron,  some  polished  iron  ore  in  an  urn,  a  celt  of  gray  flint,  a  beautiful 
cutting  instrument  of  flint,  twenty-one  flints  "  of  the  circular-ended 
shape,"  and  fifteen  pieces  of  flint  of  various  shapes,  some  of  them 
arrow-heads.  Even  with  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  above  the  fore- 
going, in  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  were  found  a  large  flint  arrow  or 
spear-head,  and  a  neat  urn.* 

And  so  on. 

In  a  barrow  near  Sarum,  near  Winchester  Hut  Enclosures,  the  Eev. 
A.  B.  Hutchins  found  at  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the  top  of  the  barrow 
an  nm,  amber  beads,  a  fluted  lance-head  of  mixed  metal,  a  metal  pin,  etc. 
In  the  centre  he  found  another  interment  and  an  iron  spear-head  and 
four  arrow-heads  of  iron.  Then  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
he  found  the  original  interment — a  skeleton  of  immense  size — the  teeth 
al!  perfect,  a  handsome  red  vase,  and  in  the  vase  two  flint  arrow-heads, 
one  black,  and  one  white,  and  a  metal  spear-head. -f- 

In  the  ArchtBological  Journal  for  1865  are  two  contributions  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Green  well  on  certain  "Ancient  Grave  Hills  in  ^^^  ^^ 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire."  They  constitute  a  por-  iveii  on  die  bar- 
tion  of  the  list  given  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  already  referred  '^'^  "^  ^osV- 
to.  It  may  give  the  reader  a  farther  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  these  barrows,  if  we  run  rapidly  over  the  contents  of  this 
paper. 

The  country,  Mr.  Greenwell  remarks,  is  "covered  with  flints,  scat- 
tered over  the  surface."  In  some  places,  he  says,  it  is  no  MuititudE 
exaggeration  to  state  that  they  are  found  by  "thousands,"  "fH""'- 
arrow-heads,  knives,  saws,  etc.     The  flint  used  in  the  manufacture  is 

»  Archienlog.  Jour.,  vol.  i.  247,  ■\  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  157. 
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foreign  to  the  district.  He  examined  a  number  of  large  barrows  as 
follows ; 

Barrow  A,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Scamridge  Dikes.  Long 
barrow,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  loiigdi.  Within  found  first 
an  extended  body,  which  wa.s  a  secondary  interment.  Near  the  centre 
were  fourteen  bodies,  the  bones  in  utter  confusion.  Then  came  upon 
a  cairn  of  stones.     No  trace  of  metal,  flint,  or  pottery. 

He  considers  the  long- barrows  to  be  "the  earliest  sepulchral  remains 
in  Britain."  "No  trace  of  metal  in  any  of  them/'  and  "in  many 
of  them,  as  at  Scamridge,  no  implements  or  weapons  of  any  kind  have 
occurred. " 

Barrows  B  are  called— but,  as  Mr.  Greenwetl  thinks,  without  good 
reason — ^"  the  Danes'  Graves,"  They  are  different  from  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  others.  He  examined  fourteen  of  them.  The 
bodies  were  doubled  up.     They  contained  hand-made  urns. 

C  was  one  of  these  Danes'  barrows,  and  contained  a  skeleton  laid  on 
the  right  side,  and  close  by  it  a  piece  of  oxidized  iron.  Also  remains 
of  two  goats. 

The  other  barrows  of  this  set  exhibited  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
weapons  or  implements. 

Two  round  barrows  of  the  class  first  menlioned  were  then  examined 

two  miles  west  of  Egton  Bridge,  near  Whitby.     One,  called  "  Wiiliam 

Houe,"  was  eighty  feet  in  diameter.     It  contained  urns,  two  burnt 

Jet  beads    ^'^'^'*'  '*"<^  fifteen  long  perforated  jet  beads,  evidently,  as  Mr. 

Greenwell  says,  "bored  with  a  metal  instrument," 

Barrow  G,  on  Egton  South  Moor,  was  sixty-eight  feet  in  diameter ; 
it  contained  nothing  but  two  burnt  bodies. 

Another  "Houe,"  forty  feet  in  diameter,  contained  nothing. 

"Barrows  next  examined  equally  disappointing,"  Barrow  I  con- 
tained burnt  earth  and  charcoal,  and  a  few  burnt  and  unburnt  flint 
chippings  among  the  sand.  Also  some  shards  of  pottery,  never  entire. 
Barrow  J,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  contained  nothing.  Barrow  K,  forty- 
four  feet  in  diameter,  contained  an  urn  and  some  flint  chippings.* 

In  the  second  paperf  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Arckaotogtcal  Journal, 
on  the  same  subject,  we  have : 

On  Wykeham  Moor,  in  the  district  between  Troutdale  and  the  valley 
of  the  Derwent,  the  mounds  called  "The'Three  Tremblers."  The 
largest,  L,  is  ninety-eight  feet  in  diameter  and  eleven  feet  high.  Pot- 
tery just  below  the  surface,  but  mere  loose  shards,  occurring  originally 
in  the  earth.  Chippings  of  flint  met  with  as  they  dug.  At  twenty-five 
feet  from  outside,  and  southeast  of  centre,  a  small  cist,  containing  a 

^ArchECol.  Jqui-.,  vol.  sviii.  pp.  107-116.  f  I^.,  p.  241, 
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small  urn.     About  eight  feet  from  the  centre,  and  four  feet  from  the 
natural  surface,  burnt  earth  and  charcoal.     At  the  centre,  four  feet  from 
the  summit,  and  seven  feet  from  bottom,  were  found  a  bronze 
dagger  and  a  beautiful  flint  knife  side  by  side. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Greenwell,  "that  both  the  bronze 
dagger  and  the  flint  knife  had  belonged  to  the  person  buried  in  this  houe ; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  cotemporaneous 
use  of  bronze  and  stone. 

"During  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  bronze  period,  it  is,  I  think, 
certain  that  stone  implements  were  in  common  use.  Poorer  persons, 
probably,  had  no  other  articles  than  those  of  flint,  or  other  stone  ; 
whilst  the  richer  had  some  of  metal  and  some  of  stone,*  All  who  are 
acquainted  with  our  early  remains  must  have  observed  that  no  bronze 
arrow-heads  have  been  found,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  flint  arrow-heads 
are  abundant;  and  also  that  spear  or  javelin  heads  of  flint  ...  are 
extremely  rare." 

Digging  down  to  the  surface,  seven  feet  below  the  dagger  and  knife, 
they  found  the  interment.  The  body  apparently  had  not  been  burned. 
There  were  a  thin  layer  of  greasy  dark  matter  and  a  small  fragment  of 
bronze. 

A  mile  north  of  this,  three  houes  were  examined.  They  contained 
some  urns,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  some  flints. 

A  mile  west  of  "The  Tremblers,"  examined  two  barrows.  P  was 
twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter.  Burnt  bones  near  the  surface,  together 
with  a  small  urn,  a  flint  flake,  a  bronze  pin,  and  four  Jet  beads.  Bronze  pm. 
two  of  them  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  and  perforated  like  Beads, 
those  previously  mentioned.  At  another  point,  one  foot  from  surface, 
found  urn,  bones,  flints.  Over  centre,  one  foot  from  surface,  three 
urns,  and  bones.  Two  feet  below  surface,  came  upon  a  flat  stone  cov- 
ering an  urn,  containing  burnt  bones  and  a  flint.  Found  also  six  feet 
from  centre  another  urn  and  a  well-made  flint  arrow-head. 

Barrows  E.,  S,  and  T,  near  Castle  Howard,  contained  burnt  bones, 
calcined  flints,  and  one  of  them  some  urns. 

At  Scale  House,  near  Skipton,  a  barrow,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  was 
examined.     It  contained  a  coflin,  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  an 
oak,  split  and  then  hollowed  out.    The  cutting  was  roughly  done, 
showing  marks  of  the  tool.      Ends  finished  off  square.      Contained 

*SoMr.  Wtight,  Ihe  eminenl  English  archseologist,  remarks  that  "  the  comparison  of 
these  barrows  with  one  another  .  .  .  would  lead  us  to  think  that  they  may  in  general  be 
placed  within  no  very  wide  limits."  He  thinks  that  according  to  wealth  and  station,  one 
man  rnay  have  had  weapons  of  bronae  or  iron,  his  neighbor  having  to  remain  content  with 
a  chisel  or  axe  of  stone,  or,  it  a  hunter,  a  few  flint  arrow-heads.  He  refers  them  in  general 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.     Celt,  Roman,  mid  Saxon,  pp.  Si,  83. 
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a  woollen  shroud,  much  rotted.  Woven  apparently  by  a 
kind  of  plaiting  process,  without  the  loom.  Nothing  else 
in  the  grave.  Mr.  Greenwell  considers  the  interment  of 
same  date  with  the  others,  which  he  believes  to  be  "tnany  centuries" 
anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Romans.  All  of  theni  he  refers  to  the 
Bronze  Age.  He  remarks  that  where  we  find  one  interment  without 
bronze,  and  another  with  bronze,  the  other  accompaniments  being  the 
same,  the  tomb  containing  the  bronze  and  the  tomb  containing  the  flints 
are  of  the  same  age.*  The  people  who  constructed  these  barrows  used, 
in  his  opinion,  bronze  "for  certain  weapons  and  implements,  while  they 
used  for  other  articles  the  common  material,  namely  flint." 

Mr.  Greenwell  also  remarks  that  "it  is  possible  that  in  many  inter- 
ments where  no  bronze  Is  discovered,  it  may  have  existed,  but  have 
become  quite  destroyed."  "In  several  instances,"  he  says,  "I  have 
found  a  fragment  of  bronze  so  small,  that  a  very  little  longer  time,  or 
greater  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  wet,  would  have  destroyed  all 
trace  of  it." 

We  have  given  these  details  about  the  Yorkshire  barrows,  because  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  more  marks  of  antiquity  than  any  others  in  Eng- 
land; and  even  these,  it  is  admitted,  belong  to  the  age  of  bronze.  But 
some  of  these  great  barrows  contained  jet  ornaments,  which  Mr.  Evans 
states  belong  to  a  quite  recent  date.  One  of  them  contained  an  oaken 
coffin  and  a  woollen  shroud. 

Iron  was  doubtless  rare  in  the  north  of  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Era.  Mr.  Evans  observes  in  this  connection 
advanced  than  that  the  older  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  had  been  driven 
ihi:  south  of  Eng-  j^^g  ((^g  north  and  the  west,  by  the  Belgic  invaders,  "were 
no  doubt  in  a  far  more  barbarous  condition' '  than  those  on 
the  southern  and  southeastern  coasts.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  this  distinction  in  considering  the 
remains  found  in  different  regions.  C^sar  in  his  Commentaries  distin- 
guishes between  the  Belgje  on  the  coast  and  the  inland  tribes ;  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  cannibalism  prevailed  in  Ireland  until  a  very  recent  period, 
and  in  one  district,  at  least,  of  Scotland,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era. 

It  may  be  remarked  also  tliat  in  these  Yorkshire  barrows,  the  rarity 
.of  the  more  expensive  stone  weapons  is  as  noticeable  as  the 
Bcone weapons  in  rarity  of  metal.  In  the  one  hundred  and  three  interments 
thes;  barrows,  given  from  Mr.  Greenwell  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  only  tivo 
polished  stone  axes  were  found;  while  in  Mr.  Bateman's  Derbyshire 
tables,  embracing  one  hundred  and  two  interments,  only  one  was  found. 

*  Page  259. 
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As  to  arrow-heads  of  bronze,  Mr.  Evans  (p.  328)  tells  us  that  with 
weapons  so  liable  to  be  lost  as  arrows,  flint  would  be  pre-  ])„n;e  arroiv. 
ferred  to  metal,  so  long  as  this  was  scarce  and  costly;  and  i'«^'i^  vsiy  rare, 
he  remarks  in  this  connection  "on  the  extreme  scarcity  of  bronze  arrow- 
heads" in  Great  Britain, 

In  Che  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Mr.  Greenwell  explored  a  great 
tumulus  at  Langton  Wold,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Intel- 
lectual  Observer  for  1865  by  a  writer  whom  we  take  to  be 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  This  mound  contained  near  the  top  a  series  of 
Anglo-Saxon  interments.  Below  these  were  other  interments.  Near 
the  centre  was  a  male  skeleton,  doubled  up,  lying  on  the  lefl  side.  Near 
it  was  a  female  skeleton.  By  the  latter  were  three  cowrie  shells,  a  num- 
ber of  red-striped  snail-shells,  a  jet  bead,  three  bronze  bodkins,  and 
some  bone  ornaments.*  Mr.  Wright  regards  these  interments  also  as 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  cowrie  shells,  he  observes,  are  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  as  are  also  the  jet  beads  and  the  bronze 
pins  and  the  objects  in  bone.  He  remarks  also  on  the  improbability 
of  the  Saxons  making  use  of  a  British  tumulus.  Among  the  ancient 
races  of  Northern  Europe  the  grave  was  supposed  to  be  guarded  and 
tenanted  by  spirits,  and  the  most  superstitions  sentiments  prevailed  with 
regard  to  its  sacred  character.  It  would  have  been  deemed  a  perilous 
thing  to  lay  the  remains  of  a  friend  in  a  grave  occupied  by  hostile  spirits. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  idea  of  the  presence  of  spirits,  he  suggests, 
that  the  grave  or  the  tumulus  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones.  They 
marked  the  limits  of  the  consecrated  spot. 

Col,  A.  Lane  Fox  mentions  the  cromlech  of  Enstone  (it  is  in  Oxford- 
shire, wc  believe).  It  consists  of  five  large  stones,  three  of 
which  are  upright,  forming  three  sides  of  a  cist,  Mr.  Jordan, 
the  historian  of  Enstone,  informs  Col.  Fox  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  who  dug  beneath  the  monument,  that  all  tlie  frag- 
ments of  pottery  discovered  there  were  of  Roman,  or  Romano -British, 
manufact.ure.f 

Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  interesting  volumes,  "The  Prehistoric  An- 
nals of  Scotland,"]:  describes  a  large  tumulus,  surrounded 
by  an  earthen  vallum,  near  Rutherglen,  Lanarkshire,  which  ' 
contained  a  gallery  or  long  chamber  of  unhewn  stones.  Tumnius  near 
The  circumference  of  this  mound  was  two  hundred  and  "'  "*  °"' 
sixty  feet.  It  is  one  of  those  long -chambered  tumuli  which  are  said 
to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  which,  as  we  are 
told,  "  in  no  authenticated  instance  have  furnished  articles  of  bronze  or 

if  Intel.  Obs„  vol,  viii.  p.  316. 

t  Jour.  EthnoloB-  Soo.  of  London.  1869,  vol.  i.  p.  i, 

\  Vol.  i.  p.  80, 
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iron  where  they  have  not  been  previously  disturbed."  In  the  present 
case,  however,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  chamber  contained  two  brass 
vessels,  which,  from  the  description,  were  Roman  patelise,  on  the  han- 
dle of  one  of  whicli  was  engraved  the  name  Congallus  or  Convallus. 
There  were  also  a  perforated  stone  and  three  large  glass  beads.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  mounds  having  been  previously  "disturbed,"  which 
Dr.  Wilson  would  promptly  have  mentioned  if  there  had  been  any 
reason  to  think  that  such  was  the  fact,  as  he  is  himself  a  firm  believer 
in  the  antiquity  of  these  monuments.  Nor  do  we  see  how  any  '.'dis- 
turbance" would  occasion  the  presence  of  the  Roman  dishes,  unless  new 
bodies  were  introduced  into  the  chamber  in  Roman  times, — of  which 
we  have  no  account,  and  which  is  highly  improbable.  The  secondary 
interments  occur  above  the  original  one. 

Dr.  Wilson  states  that  near  by  to  the  Camus  Stone,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  there  formerly  stood  two  very  large  conical  cairns, 
styled  the  Cat-stanes  (the  Gaelic  Cath  signifying  battle),  and  that  be- 
neath these  cairns  were  found  cists  containing  human  skeletons  and 
"various  bronze  and  iron  weapons."  There  were  two  iron  spear-heads 
and  sundry  bronze  celts  and  other  weapons.  We  thus  not  only  fix  the 
date  of  these  monuments  to  the  Iron  Age,  but  we  find  bronze  and  iron 
weapons  in  use  at  the  same  time.* 

We  have  an  account  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress 

.of  Pre-historic  Archaeology  for  iS68,  by  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of 

some  cists  at   Broomend,  Aberdeenshire.      In  one  of  them 

there  were  two  skeletons  laid  on  the  bottom  (which  was  paved  with 

pebbles)  in  a  bent  posture,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  ox-hide,  on 

which  the  hair  still  remained.    There  were  an  urn  and  several  fiint  flakes. 

In  the  next  cist  there  was  a  similar  skeleton,  and  an  infant  skeleton 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Also  an  ox-hide,  an  urn  much  ornamented,  and  a 
lamp  made  of  leather.     Two  flint  flakes. 

Mr.  Stuart  mentions  that  in  1864,  at  Bishopmill,  near  Elgin,  a  cist 
was  discovered,  which,  like  the  above,  contained  an  ox-hide,  with  the 
hair  partly  remaining.     There  was  also  a  bronze  dagger. f 

We  might  cite  other  examples  from  Scotland,  although,  in  most  of  the 
cases  reported  from  this  country  which  we  have  met  with,  the  contents 
of  the  tombs  are  not  specified. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  in  the  ArchiEologkal Jour- 
Grsenmouot,  na/ (No.  io8)  for  1870  of  a  tumulus  in  the  ancient  parish  of 
iieiand.  Kilsarau,  Barony  of  Ferrard,  County  of  Louth,  now  united 

to  Gernon's-town,  Ireland,  by  Maj.-Gen,  J.  H,  Lefroy,  R.A.,  F.R.S., 
etc.     This  tumulus  is  two  himdred  and  ten  feet  in  circumference,  and 

S>  Prehist.  Ann.  Scol.,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  f  See  p.  27, 
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twelve  feet  high,  and  is  situated  at  Greenmount,  Castk  Bellingham, 
in  the  parish  referred  to.  It  was  opened  in  1870.  The  depth  from  the 
top  of  the  tumulus  to  the  bottom  was  twenty-three  feet.  At  nine  or  ten 
feet  from  the  top,  and  six  or  seven  above  the  level  of  the  chamber,  and 
incorporated  with  the  material  of  the  mound,  and  the  bones  of  the  ox, 
the  horse,  the  sheep,  etc.,  the  explorers  found  a  small  ^  ^.^^a  niaw 
bronze  plate,  containing  an  inscription  in  Runic  characters,  wiih  a  Runic 
A  few  days  later  a  bronze  axe  was  found  at  the  surface,  '""^"p"""- 
perhaps  thrown  up  with  the  earth  from  below. 

The  bronze  object  is  a  narrow  plate  3,8  inches  long, 
.6  inch  wide,  and  nearly  .5  inch  thick.  It  is  ornamented  on  the  face, 
and  inlaid  with  silver— the  pattern  being  described  as  "a  graceful  relief 
of  bright  silver  and  white  enamel  bands."  Gen.  Lefroythinks  it  was 
originally  part  of  a  sword-handle  or  belt-fitting.  On  the  reverse  side 
are  the  Runes. 

Nothing  else  was  found  except  "abone  harp-peg,"  very  well  fabricated, 
and  a  lump  of  iron,  which  was  possibly  the  remains  of  an  axe,  iron. 

The  inscription  on  the  bronze  plate  was  as  follows: 

DOMNAL  SELSHOFOTh   A  SOERth  XhETA 

which  translated  reads,  "  Domnal  Sealshead  owns  sword  this." 

Professor  Stephens  refers  the  inscription  to  the  ninth  century;  Mr. 
Vigfusson  to  the  eleventh.     The  Runes  are  undoubtedly  oftheninLhcen- 
Scaiidinavian,  and  belonged  to  the  Norwegian  or  Danish   '"'i'- 
invaders  of  Ireland. 

The  bronze  battle-axe  weighed  twenty  ounces,  and  Gen.  Lefroy  con- 
siders it  of  the  same  date  with  the  inscribed  plate.  He  remarks  that  a 
Celtic  tumulus  opened  in  1848  at  Anet,  near  Berne,  yielded,  among  other 
objects,  a  bronze  axe,  which  Dr.  Todd  regarded  as  of  a  date  long  subse- 
quent to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country.  That  is, 
later,  and  probably  much  later,  than  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  See 
Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Acad.,  vii.  p.  42. 

Gen.  Lefroy  states  that  there  are  passages  in  the  ancient  Irish  books 
which  prove  that  bronze  weapons  were  used  in  Ireland  long  Bronze  weapons 
af^er  the  Christian  era.     As,  for  example,  the  following;       "sed  io  Ireland 

"  The  stipend  of  the  king  of  Drung,  which  is  not  small,         christian  era. 
From  the  king  of  Eiia,  'tis  not  contemptible, 
Three  curved  narrow  swords. 
And  three  ships  very  beauiifid." 
Prom  LeabkannagCiart  or  Book  sf  RigkH.  a  Donovan,  1847,  p.  85, 

Gen,  Lefroy  remarks  that  he  "believes  a  curved  narrow  sword  oi  iron 
is  unknown  in  any  collection,"  but  that  the  description  "  applies  exactly 
to  the  ordinary  bronze  weapon."  "  Drung"  is  the  ancient  designation 
for  Kerry.     Here  are  some  other  quotations  : 
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Lei  him  go  early  in  the  morning  to  Ath-Cliath." 

Fmr  M^!l!'-i,  a,d.  917. 
'■  This  day  Btinde  fighls  a  baltle  for  Ihe  land  of  his  grandfather, 
Unless  the  Son  of  God  will  it  otherwise,  he  will  die  in  it, 
To-day  the  son  of  Osery  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  green  swords." 

A.D.  704.      Three  Frag,  translaltd  »y  0' Donovan.     t36o,  p.  III. 

"  Green"  is  the  color  assumed  by  bronze  when  not  kept  bright,  and 
could  not,  unless,  possibly,  the  expression  had  continued  in  use  after 
the  disappearance  of  bronze,  be  applied  to  iron.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
green  iron. 

Again  : 

■'  There  is  Doinhnali  in  battle. 


The  size  of  his  broad  green  spear." 

A.D.  637.      The  BalUe  of  Magh  Ratk.  p  197, 

Here  llie  poet  evidently  means  to  employ  terms  which  shall  accurately 
describe  the  weapons  mentioned.  He  discriminates  between  the  "blue" 
iron  and  the  "green"  spear.* 

We  have  in  this  example  of  Greenmount,  evidence — i.  That  this  great 
tumulus  was  erected  by  the  Norwegians  or  the  Danes  in  tlie  ninth,  tenth, 
or  eleventh  century.  2.  That  at  that  time  they  armed  themselves  with 
the  bronze  battle-axe.  What  becomes  then  of  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and 
the  "  pre -historic"  antiquity  of  these  great  sepulchral  monuments? 

Mr.  Fergusson  states  that  the  chamber  of  this  mound  had  been  rifled, 
and  raises  the  question  whether  the  bronze  plate  may  not  have  been 
dropped  at  this  time.     But  it  was  found  above  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 

2.  It  is  more  probable  tliat  it  was  not  "dropped"  than  that  it  was. 

3.  Were  the  bone  "harp  peg,"  and  the  bronze  axe,  and  the  lump  of  iron, 
also  "dropped"?  4.  Mr.  Fergusson  says  the  chamber,  from  its  mode  of 
construction,  is  "the  most  modern  of  ail  the  chambered  sepulchral  tumuli 
yet  discovered  in  Ireland." 

SCANDINAVIA. 

We  pass  now  to  Scandinavia.  The  traditions  of  Odin  do  not  pretend 
to  go  back  of  the  first  century  B.C. ,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being 
founded  on  fact,  and  that  this  date  is  substantially  correct.  Frode  I. 
lived  about  a.d.  35,  according  to  these  traditions.  Previous  to  about 
900  all  is  tradition.  All  this  accords  with  the  fact  that  PalaoHthic  man 
never  entered  Denmark  or  tlie  regions  north  of  it.     The  chief  stone 

«  See  Ardi.  Jour,,  No.  loS,  1870.  PP-  =65-310. 
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monuments  in  Scandinavia  are  tliose  wliicli  mark  battle-fields,  and  the 
dates  of  many  of  these  are  approximately  known.  The  first  is  that  of 
Kongsbacka,  near  the  coast  in  Halland,  to  which  Sjoborg  Kougsbacka 
assigns  a  date  about  500.  a.d.  5™. 

The  circles  of  Bravaalla  Heath  we  have  mentioned.  We  begin  here 
to  tread  on  sure  ground — the  date  being,  as  already  stated,  736  or  750. 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  with  the  dolmens  and  tumuli  of  this 
region. 

There  is  a  barrow  at  Wiskeharad,  in  Halland,  which  we  are  informed 
by  Sjoborg   is   one  of  several  which    mark   the  spot  where   wiskehSrad, 
Frode  V.  landed  in  Sweden.     This  was  about  a.d.  475,     A   i"- 475- 
battle  was  fought,  and  the  dead  were  interred  in  these  mounds.     There 
is  a  triple  group  at  Upsala,  known  as  the  graves  of  Thor,    The  group  ai 
Woden,  andFreya.     Maaryat,  in  his  "One  Year  in  Sweden,"    Upsau. 
states  that  one  of  these  had  been  opened,  and  that  in  its  "giant  cham- 
ber" were  found  the  bones  of  a  woman,  a  fragment  of  a  gold  filigree 
bracelet,  some  dice,  and  a  chessman,  either  the  king  or  a   Dice  and  cheas- 
knight.      Mr.  Fergusson  informs  us  that  Herr  Hildebrand,   ""'"■ 
the  royal  antiquary  of  Sweden,  opened  the  mound  known  as  that  of 
Woden  in  1846.     He  found  fragments  of  bronze  ornaments,  calcined 
bones,  and  fragments  of  two  golden  bracteates,  which  from  their  work- 
manship he  referred  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.     Herr 
Hildebrand  adds  that  "the  tombs  of  Central    Sweden" 
contain  generally  "nothing  but  an  iron  nail,  or  some  such   i™n  m  Swedish 
triiling  object."      According  to  him,  "almost  every  vil-  '°"''^' 
lage  in  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  some  mountain -districts 
and  the  most  northern  provinces,  has  a  tomb-field  quite  close  to  the 
side  of  the  house." 

At  Jelliiige,  on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  there  are  two  mounds,  known 
traditionally  as  those  of  King  Gorm  and  his  queen  Thyra  jdiinge. 
Danebod — the  Beloved.  Gorm  died  in  a.d.  950.  Saxo  King  Gorm. 
Grammaticus,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  us  Harold  *  °' '""' 
Blaatand,  Gorm's  son,  buried  his  mother  here  also,  and  that  he  employed 
awholearmy  of  men  to  remove  from  the  Jutland  shore  an  immense  stone 
and  bring  it  to  the  place  where  his  mother  lay.  This  stone  still  exists, 
and  has  sculptured  on  one  side  adragon,  precisely  like  that  at  Maes-Howe 
in  the  Orkneys.  The  tomb  of  Queen  Thyra  was  opened  in  1820,  or 
thereabouts,  and  they  found  in  it  a  silver  goblet  lined  with  gold,  some 
tortoise-shaped  iibulffi,  some  buckle-heads,  etc.  The  walls  and  roof  of 
the  chambers  were  originally  of  oak,  and  hung  with  tapestries. 

The  delineations  on  these  monuments,  or  the  hewn  stones,  frequently 
guide  us,  At  Herrestrup,  in  Zceland,  is  a  rude  dolmen,  Herreatmp, 
with  a  very  heavy  cap-stone,  on  which  are  engraved  some  half-do^en 
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representations  of  ships,  such  els  the  Vikings  were  in  the  habit  of  draw- 
ThsVikin       '"2'  ^"'^  which  abound  on  the  coast  of  Gottenburg.     This 

would  fix  the  date  at  between  a.d.  500  and  900.  The  engrav- 
ings must  be  coteinporary  with  the  dolmen,  as  it  was  covered  up  under 
a  mound  until  very  recently.     There  is  a  very  grand  buried  dolmen 

at  Uby,  in  Zeeland,  the  stones  of  which  seem  to  be  hewn. 
Asevaiia,       The  fiiic  dolmen  at  Axevalla,  in  Westergothland,  from  the 

condition  of  the  skeletons  and  the  hewn  stones,  as  repre- 
sented by  Sjoborg,  must  be  quite  recent.  The  correct  drawings  00 
the  celebrated  grave  of  Kivik  in  Southern  Sweden  also  point  to  a  recent 
date. 

Mr.  Worsaae,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Antiquities  of  South  Jutland  or 
Worsaas  on  ih=  Slcswick,"  statcs  that  "  the  cromlechs  of  the  Bronze  Age 
eromieciis  of  iiie  are  far  more  common  in  South  Jutland  than  those  of  the 

ronze     gs.  gtOUe  Age."* 

He  divides  the  Bronze  Age  into  two  periods:  "The  Early  Bronze 
Age,"  and  "The  Late  Bronze  Age."  Under  the  former  head  bespeaks 
of  "eight  instances"  in  the  north  of  Sles wick, between  Aabrenraa  and  the 
frontier  of  North  Jutland,  where  interments  of  the  Bronze  Age  occurred 
CoffiiiE  *^'thout  cremation.  The  unburnt  bodies,  he  says,  were  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrows,  deposited  in  hollow  and  split  oak 
trunks,  under  piles  of  stones,  covered  by  earth,  the  tops  and  sides  some- 
times containing  urns  with  ashes,  burnt  bodies,  and  bronze  objects. 

The  bodies  in  these  oaken  coffins  were  wrapped  in  "  well-woven  woollen 
Woollen  gar-  ^'^tlis,  with  thicker  mantles  and  caps  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
menis,  felt,  aud  laid  on  ox-  or  cow-hides,  sometimes  with  the  horns 

Bronzt  swotds.  ^^-.i  ^jjj^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  "very  fine  swords,  sometimes  with 
bronze  hilts ;  a  palstave,  dagger,  and  ornaments,  of  bronze ;  a  double 
spiral  bracelet  of  gold  ;  turned  wooden  cups,  sometimes  with  ornamental 
tin  nails  carefully  hammered  in  ;  chip-boxes  ;  horn  combs,  etc." 

Prof.  Worsaae  refers  these  to  the  Early  Bronze  Age — about  600  B.C., 
according  to  his  estimate.  They  probably  belong  to  about  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era. 

"Entirely  corresponding  barrows,"  he  states,  "have  been  found  in 
the  adjoining  parts  of  North  Jutland,"  while  others  "of  a  still  later 
^T   ,     ^        period"  are  scattered  over  parts  of  the  same  region— the 

Plank  coffins.      '■  i  o 

corfins  being  made  of  plank. 

He  then  describes  the  two  barrows  called  "Kongehoi"  and  "Treen- 

Kongehoi and    hoi,"  which  we  have  referred  to  elsewhere  as  mentioned  by 

Treeohoi.         5j^  1o\\n  Lubbock.     The  clothes  in  these  Prof.  Worsaae  says 

"are  so  well  preserved  that  they  are  now  fit  for  use."     We  learn,  he 

»  See  Archseolog.  Jour,  for  i865,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  31. 
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also  remarks,  from  these  tombs,  that  a  warrior's  dress  in  those  [pre-his- 
toric]  days  "consisted  of  a  woollen,  woven  shirt  tied  around  the  waist; 
some  pieces  of  finer  cloth  wrapped  around  the  feet,  but  no  trousers ;  a 
thick  woven  mantle,  and  a  cap,  perhaps  also  a  kind  of  plaid."* 

At  Dragshoi,  he  mentions  a  wooden  cup  which  "  was  turned  on  the 
lathe" — which  fact  alone  proves  that  the  interment  is  post-Roman. 

Mr.  Worsaae  then  speaks  of  the  cromlechs  in  South  Jutland  of  the 
"  Late  Bronze  Age," 

According  to  the  scheme  of  this  distinguished  antiquary,  the  Iron  Age 
in  Denmark  commenced  about  a.d.  200,  which  is  in  onr  ^ 
opinion  about  the  correct  date.     The  Bronze  Age,  how-   ironAge. 
ever,  he  ranges  over  some  thousand  years  before  this.  *°- '°°- ' 

There  is  a  recent  official  report  with  regard  to  a  number  of  turauli, 
explored,  on  the  island  of  Sylt,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  authorities.  The  excavations  extended 
over  the  years  1870,  '71,  and  '72,  and  as  many  as  thirty  mounds  were 
opened.  The  bodies  had  been  sometimes  burned,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  relics  were  bronze  swords,  having,  in  some  instances,  wooden 
sheaths,  richly  ornamented  with  spiral  lines,  fragments  of  woollen  slutf, 
and  occasionally  articles  of  gold  or  flint.  In  mound  No.  24  were  found 
a  flint  saw  and  a  bronze  sword  and  knife — showing  plainly  that  the  flint 
saw  continued  to  be  used  in  this  region  after  the  introduction  of  bronze 
swords,  t 

GERMANY. 

The  dolmens  are  quite  numerous  in  the  north  of  Germany,  along  the 
coasts,  and  resemble  those  of  Scandinavia.  They  abound  especially  in 
the  northern  districts  of  Hanover,  in  Mecklenburg,  in  Pomerania,  and 
in  Prussian  Saxony.  The  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Sea,  and  thence  up  the  basin  of  the  Elbe  to  Prussian  Saxony,  seems  to 
constitute /rar  excellence  the  dolmen  region  of  Germany.  On  the  west 
this  region  includes  the  province  of  Drenthe,  in  North  Holland.  When 
we  remember  that  the  dolmens  also  abound  in  Jutland,  and  that  Britain 
was  conquered  by  races  from  these  quarters — Saxons,  Frisians,  Angles, 
Jntes — in  the  fifth  century,  we  might  naturally  suppose  that  some  traces 
of  such  monuments  would  appear  in  England,  even  if  none  had  existed 
there  before.  These  Goths  or  Scythians  may  have  played  the  same  part 
in  Kent  and  Wilts  which  their  kinsmen  played  in  the  Orkneys  and  in 
Ireland.  It  is  true  there  are  few  existing  free-standing  dolmens  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  overthrow  such  a  conjecture.  Britain 
had  been  civiliKcd  by  the  Romans  when  Hengist  and  Horsa  landed 
there ;  the  influence  of  that  civilization  naturally  operated  to  arrest  the 

*  See  ArchEcot.  Jour.,  vol.  sxiii.  p.  34.  f  Academy,  Apr.  15,  1873. 
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rude  practices  which  the  Saxon  pirates  brought  with  them  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Cirabric  Chersonese.  The  custom,  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  while  it  was  not  discontinued  alto- 
gether, was,  no  doubt,  gradually  abandoned.  Lastly,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  in  such  a  country  as  England,  where  the  population  is  dense, 
and  where  every  foot  of  land  has  been  under  thorough  cultivation,  mon- 
uments of  this  sort  would  in  most  instances  be  destroyed,  and  every  ves- 
tige of  them  obliterated. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  of  the  rude  stone  monuments 
might  be  as  recent  as  the  Saxons.  As  will  appear  hereafter,  we  believe 
that  there  was  another  line  of  migration  followed  by  the  dolmen-build- 
ing race,  which  extended  to  England,  and  which  was  of  earlier  date 
than  that  which  traversed  Scandinavia  and  Northern  Germany. 

Some  of  the  largest  dolmens  in  Europe  are  found  in  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  the  very  point  from  which  the  Saxons  who  invaded  Eng- 
land are  represented  as  coming.  "  One  of  these  dolmens,  near  Wildes- 
heim,  is  twenty-three  feet  long ;  another,  near  Engelsmanns-Becke,  is 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  stones  measuring  thirty-seven  feet  by 
twenty-three,  each  stone  being  ten  feet  in  height,  while  the  cap-stone  of 
a  third  is  twenty  feet  by  ten."  * 

While  this  is  a  very  plausible  method  of  accounting  for  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  of  England,  we  do  not  accept  it 
as  most  probably  representing  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  express  afSrma- 
tions  of  Geolfrey  of  Monmouth  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  with  regard 
to  Stonehenge  assign  that  work,  not  to  the  Saxons,  but  the  Britons, 
while  tradition  associates  Aylesford,  Stanton  Drew,  and  Penrith  with 
the  same  race.  The  historical  testimony,  combined  with  the  imme- 
morial names  of  some  of  the  monuments,  we  regard — taken  in  connec- 
tion with  other  important  facts — as  almost  conclusive.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  who  were  these  Britons  ;  for  the  present  the  reader 
may  bear  in  mind  that  King  Arthur  was  a  prince  of  the  SUtires. 

AUSTRIA. 

Recently  some  burial-mounds  have  been  examined  in  Austria.     Prof. 
Woldich  has  opened  one  near  Pulkau,  Lower  Austria,  in  which  he  found 
stone,  bone,  and  bronze  implements,  together  with  some  pottery, 
which  is  described  as  being  "very  tastefully  ornamented."    An- 
imal remains  were  also  found,  including  those  of  the  dog,  ox,  urus,  goat, 
sheep,  fallow  deer,  pig,  horse,  and  stag.     This  is  another  illustration 
of  the  cotemporaneous  use  of  stone  and  metal,  and  of  the 
recent  existence  of  the  bos primigenitts  in  Austria. 
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There  are  mauy  dolmens  in  Spain,  but  they  have  not  been  generally 
explored.     That  at  Antequera  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in   Doimsn  of  Ao- 
any  part  of  the  world.     The  massive  stones  are  hewn  in  such  tajuera. 
a  manner  as  plainly  to  imply  the  use  of  metallic  tools.     The  stones  of 
the  Dolmen  del  Tio  CogolJeros,  another  very  fine  example, 
are  also  hewn.    Near  Dilar  is  another  remarkable  dolmen.  It 
consists  of  a  monolithic  chamber,  ' '  hollowed  out  of  a  stone  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  and  hewn  so  as  to  look  almost  like  an  Egyptian  cell." 

At  Cangas  de  Onis,  in  Asturias,  "there  is  a  small  church  built  on 
a  mound,  which  contains  in  it  a  dolmen  of  rather  un-  (.^„  ^^  ^^q^^^^ 
usual  shape."  The  church  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  mound, 
"probably  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,"  to  which  this  dolmen 
served  as  a  crypt.  It  is  plain  that  the  dolmen  was  held  sacred  when  the 
churcJi  was  erected.  There  is  a  still  more  remarkable  example  of  the 
same  kind  at  Arrichinaga,  near  Bilbao,  in  Biscay.  In  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Michael,  at  this  place,  a  dolmen  of  considerable  size  ' '  is  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  what  seems  to  be  a  new  modern  church." 

Don  Juan  Vilanova  y  Piera  mentions  a  large  tumulus  near  the  city 
of  Olleria,  in  Valencia,  which  was  explored  and  almost  de-  Tumuius  in 
stroyed  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Its  dimensions  were  Valencia, 
one  hundred  metres  for  the  circumference,  and  ten  metres  in  height. 
Seven  complete  skeletons  were  found,  and  with  them  some  beautiful 
polished  hatchets  of  diorite,  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  pottery,  some 
teeth  of  a  deer  no  longer  seen  in  this  district,  and  a  series  of  ^^.^ 
bronze  coins  of  several  sizes.  This  tumulus  is  called  "  Monton  de 
Tierra."  Most  of  the  articles  found  here  have  disappeared,  "  except 
some  human  bones,  some  fragments  of  pottery,  and  two  hatchets  of 
polished  stone  and  bronze."  * 

The  coins  of  course  bring  this  tomb  down  to  a  recent  date,  but  it 
may  have  been  either  a  few  centuries  before  or  a  few  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era. 

M.  Jose  Villarail  y  Castra  explored  the  tumulus  of  Mondonedo,  prov- 
ince of  Galicia.  He  found  a  beautiful  flint  axe  and  fragments  of  iron 
arms  and  implements  much  oxidized. f 


There  are  no  dolmens  in  Italy  except  at  the  ancient  site  of  Saturnia, 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Etruria.      And  the  only  other  uncovered 
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"  rude  stone  monument"  in  this  country  is  a  small  stone  circle  at  Sesto 
Calende,  in  Lombardy. 

The  dolmens  of  Saturnia  (of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number), 
we  think  it  probable,  belong  to  a  very  early  period — to  the  very  oldest 
monuments  of  Europe.  The  early  civilization  of  Italy  probably  led  to 
the  early  substitution  of  less  rude  sepulchral  forms,  as  the  Etruscan  cem- 
eteries at  Cffire  and  Vulci.  The  dolmens  at  Saturnia  are  described  by 
Mr.  Dennis  in  his  "Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria"  as  consisting 
of  a  quadrangular  chamber  simk  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  lined  with 
rough  slabs  of  rock  set  upright,  one  on  each  side,  and  roofed  over  with 
two  large  slabs  resting  against  each  other,  or  else  an  immense  single  one 
covering  the  whole.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  chisel.  To 
most  of  them  a  passage  leads,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide.  Each  had  a  tumulus  of  earth  piled  over  it,  so  as  to  cover  all  but 
the  cap-stone.  One  tumulus  was  observed  with  a  circle  of  small  stones 
around  it,  and,  in  Mr.  Dennis's  opinion,  all  of  them  may  have  originally 
been  so  encircled, — the  small  stones  having  been  probably  removed  by 
the  peasantry. 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  also  a  small  circle  of  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
at  Sesto  Calende,  in  Lombardy,  with  an  avenue  fifty  feet  in  length  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  and  with  a  small  semicircle  of  stones  twenty  feet  wide  a 
few  yards  farther  off. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  "free-standing"  rude  stone  monu- 
ments have  yet  been  discovered  in  Italy. 

The  tumuli  of  Etruria,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exceedingly  numerous 
and  of  great  importance.  That  of  Cucumella,  at  Vulci,  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high.  The  tomb  called  the  Regulini-Galeazzi  tomb  at  Ca;re  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  surmounted  by  an  immense  mound — 
now  destroyed.  The  chamber  is  sixty  feet  long,  with  the  sides  and  roof 
vaulted  like  a  Gothic  arch  with  a  square  top.  This  is  filled  with  vessels 
and  furniture  mostly  of  bronze,  and  of  elaborate  workmanship.  Mr. 
Eergusson  thinks  it  as  ■old  as  the  tenth  century  before  our  era.  He 
omits  to  state,  however,  that  amongst  the  furniture  of  the  tomb  was  an 
trcfi  altar  on  a  tripod,  and  that  among  the  articles  of  bronze  were  a  bier, 
a  four-wheeled  car,  a  small  tray  on  four  wheels,  beautifully  embossed 
shields,  etc.  There  were  also  vessels  of  silver,  and  "  the  most  marvel- 
lous collection  of  gold  ornaments  ever  found  in  a  single  tomb  in  modern 
times." 

There  are  innumerable  tombs  of  this  sort — at  Ctere,  Corneto  (Tar- 
quinii),  Vulci,  Tuscania,  etc.  Signer  Avolta  estimated  that  the  ceme- 
tery at  Tarquinii  extended  over  sixteen  square  miles,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  the  tombs  amounted  to  two  millions !     More  than  six  thou- 
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sand  tombs  have  been  opened  in  a  portion  of  the  necropolis  at  Vulci. 
Many  of  the  paintings  in  the  chamt)ers  of  these  sepulchres  are  Greek. 
Some  of  them  are  as  late  as  500  b.c,  others  are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as 
1300  B.C.  The  ornaments  and  furniture,  it  is  important  to  observe,  are 
chiefly  of  bronze,  and  we  may,  therefore,  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  date 
of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Etruria — where  it  was  decidedly  earlier  than  in  the 
ruder  parts  of  Italy. 

MEDITERRANEAN   ISLANDS. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean — Malta,  Sardinia,  etc. — there 
are  stone  monuments  akin  to  those  we  are  considering,  whichare  of 
considerable  antiquity,  but  we  know  almost  nothing  about  them.  The 
Giant's  Tower  of  the  island  of  Gozo  (one  of  the  Maltese  group) 
is  an  immense  work.  A  still  more  extensive  structure  is  found  at 
Hagiar  Khem  in  the  south  of  Malta.  There  is  a  third  monument  at 
Mnaidra.  Restored,  these  elaborate  structures  resemble  the  Kubber 
Roumeia  near  Algiers,  ascertained  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  Mau- 
ritanian  kings  down  to  Juba  11.  (the  Christian  era),  and  which  was  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high. 

Sardinia  has  a  unique  and  peculiar  class  of  stone  monuments,  called 
Nurhags,  These  are  round  towers,  constructed  of  masonry, 
from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  "  ""^ 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  they  were. 
Fergusson  says  they  correspond  to  the  "Towers  of  Silence"  found  in 
Persia,  and  that  they  may  have  been  the  tombs  of  a  people  who,  like  the 
Parsees  of  the  present  day,  exposed  tlieir  dead  to  be  devoured  by  the 
birds  of  the  air. 

In  a  Greek  work,  conjecturally  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  lolas,  son  of  Iphicles.  Diodorus  has  the  same  story. 
The  stones  of  these  monuments  are  generally,  but  not  always,  hewn. 
Bronze  and  stone  implements  are  found  in  them. 

In  Minorca  and  Majorca  we  have  another  style  of  stone  structures, 
very  similar  to  the  above— the  Tafye^ — conical,  truncated  towcis.  Lif  tie 
or  nothing  is  known  of  them. 


There  are  said  to  be  ten,  and,  perhaps,  twenty  thousand  stone  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  Northern  Africa.      They  are  circles,     ^ 
dolmens,  menhirs,  iasmas,  chouchas,  etc.      They  are  found     sione  monu- 
in  the  province  of  Algeria,  and  seem,  many  of  them  at  least,     '"™'=- 
to  have  been  erected  since  the  Christian  era.     The  stones  are  frequently 
hewn.     The  traditions  of  the  country  ascribe  them  to  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  this  region  at  the  time  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.     M.  Feraud,  who  examined  some  of  them  in  Algiers, 
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found  in  one  (a  dolmen  enclosed  in  a  circular  enceinte  of  stones  forty 
feet  in  diameter),  at  the  foot  of  the  skeleton,  the  remains  of  a  horse 
and  an  iron  bridle-bit,  a  ring  of  iron,  various  objects  in  copper,  supe- 
MecUiofFauE-  rior  '^oXXzvy ,  Worked  flint  implements,  and  a  medal  of  the  Em- 
tina.  press  Faustina.     We  have  here  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze 

Age,  and  the  Iron  Age,  all  together. 

On  a  dolmen  near  Sidi  Kacera  M.  Fdraud  discovered  a  Latin  inscrlp- 
Latin  inscrip-  tion,  too  much  defaced  to  be  deciphered,  but  in  letters  of 
"""■  a  late  type.     Monsieur  Leternoux  found  stones  and  colum- 

Eoman  columns,  j^g^  shafts  of  Roman  workmanship  among  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  bazlnas  at  the  foot  of  the  Aures  chain  had  been  constructed. 
In  addition  there  are  numerous  plates  given  in  the  "Exploration  scien- 
tiiiqire  de  I'Algerie"  where  the  rude  stone  monuments  are  so  mixed  up 
with  those  of  late  Roman  and  early  Christian  character  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt,  says  Fergusson,  that  they  are  cotemporary.*  But 
it  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  some  of  them  are  older  than  others. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Flower,  who  has  examined  a  number  of  these  monuments, 

states  that  the  Chouchas  are  built  of  hewn  stones,  and 

on  iiie  pteihis-  represents    the   dolmen  and    cromlech  at  Tarff   as    sur- 

loric  sepulchres  rounded    by  "a  pavement    of   flagstones   perfectly   well 

squared,"  and  "on  the  road  from  Guelma  to  Constantine," 

he  tells  us,  "is  a  dolmen surmounting  several  concentrical 

rows  of  steps  of  hewn  stone." 

In  nearly  all  of  these  interments  are  two  or  more  bowls  or  cups,  which 
precisely  resemble  those  found  in  the  bone-caves  of  Gibraltar,  and  those 
which  are  used  at  this  day  at  Ceuta. 

Mr.  Flower  describes  a  very  extraordinary  dolmen  at  Tiaret.  The 
cap-stone  is  sixty-five  feet  in  length  by  twenty-six  feet  broad  and 
nine  feet  thick.  It  is  placed  on  other  rocks  which  raise  it  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high.  On  the  upper  surface  of  this  cap-stone  are  troughs 
cut  in  the  rock,  connected  with  each  other  by  channels  four  inches  in 
The  workof  breadth.  Of  course  all  this  cutting  was  done  with  iron  tools, 
iron  tools.  Iron,  however,  in  this  region,  does  not  imply  necessarily  a 
later  date  than  600  or  700  B.C.  It  implies,  however,  that  it  was  not 
much  earlier. 

Mr.  Flower  tells  us  that  Herodotus,  in  the  book  "Melpomene," 
H-smdoius  on  iiie  §  ^9°'  when  describing  various  nomade  tribes  of  Africa, 
lomhs  ef  ihe  Na-  says,  "  These  Libyan  nomades  observe  the  same  cereino- 
ismones.  nics  With  the  Greeks  in  the  interment  of  the  dead.      We 

must  except  the Nasamones,  who  bury  their  deceased  in  a  sitting  attitude. 
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and  are  particularly  careful,  as  one  approaches  his  end,  to  prevent  his 
expiring  in  a  reclined  posture.  Their  dwellings  are  easily  movable,  and 
are  formed  of  the  asphodel  shrub  secured  with  rushes."  He  also  speaks 
of  their  tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments.     See  §  172. 

This  people,  says  Mr.  Flower,  occupied  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  seven 
or  eight  degrees  east  of  Constantine,  and  were  a  warlike  and  wandering 
race.  The  plains  of  this  region  still  bloom  with  the  asphodel ;  and  the 
skeletons  in  the  tombs  are  in  a  crouching  or  sitting  posture.  He  ob- 
serves that  long  after  Herodotus,  and  long  after  the  Roman  occupation, 
the  natives  may  well  have  continued  to  practice  their  ancient  modes  of 
sepulture.  Their  weapons  and  implements  would  be  probably  partly  of 
stone,  and  partly  of  metal.  He  believes  all  the  existing  p^babiy  posi- 
tombs  to  be  later  than  the  Romans,  or  coeval ;  and  this,  he  RomM. 
remarks,  accords  with  the  Arab  tradition,  that  they  were  the  work  of 
pagans— />/V»Art/2 . 

These  views  are  corroborated  by  the  character  of  the  stupendous  tomb 
between  Constantine  and  Batna,  which  was  the  burial-place   Tomb^fiteNu- 
of  Syphax  and  the  Numidian  kings,  and  which,  as  any  cut  '^'^'■^"  '''"^■ 
of  it  will  show,  is  nothing  but  a  combination  (as  frequently  occurs)  of 
the  choucha  and  the  bazina, 

M.  Bertrand,  who  believes  in  the  pre-historic  character  of  the  dolmens 
of  France— who,  like  Mr.  Flower,  is  a  believer  in  the  "an-  ^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^ 
tiquity  of  man" — is  constrained  to  take  the  same  view  of  Bcrimnd  on  ihe 
the  Algerian  dolmen  that  Mr.  Flower  does ;  he  remarks  on  '^."^^'"'^ll'j'^^],^*" 
the  discoveries  of  M,  F^raud  : 

"  Ceux  de  la  province  de  Constantine  ne  po^vaient,  a  en  juger  par 
les  objets  qui  y  ont  tit  trouva,  Stre  de  beaucoup  ant^rieur  a  I'ere  chr6- 
tienne  ;  quelques-uns  m6me  seraient  posterieurs. " 

The  Trilithons  in  Tripoli  remind  lis  so  forcibly  of  the  hewn  trilithons 
at  Stonehenge  that,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  says,  the  first  thing  that  Triiubonj  in 
occurs  to  us  is  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  assertion  that  "Giants  ^"P"  ■ 
in  old  days  brought  from  Africa  the  stones  which  the  magic  arts  of 
Merlin  brought  afterwards  from  Kildare  and  set  up  at  Stonehenge." 

Here  is  another  link.  M.  Payen  has  noticed  that  in  the  Algerian  graves 
there  is  always  a  quantity  of  earth  of  a  much  lighter  and  finer  character 
than  the  surrounding  soil;  he  speaks  of  it  as  poussUre  legere,  and  says 
"  it  was  found  in  almost  all  the  circular  tombs  (chouchas),  and  those 
which  did  not  contain  it  were  empty."  The  same  fact  has  been  ob- 
served repeatedly  in  England,  France,  and  Portugal. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  what  we  have  said,  that  M.  Bourgignat, 
who  has  published  a  paper  on  the  Symbolic  Monuments  of  M,Bourgign« 
Algeria,  assigns  them  to  the  Stoue  Age,  and  believes  they  p^co""^- 
arc  to  be  rated  as  dating  from  8000  to  4000  b.c. 
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We  append  representations  of  two  of  the  North  African  monuments, 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  reader. 


WESTERN    AND    LENTRAL    A-iI-i 

Tumuli  are  found  by  thousands  on  the  steppes  of  Western  and  Cen- 
Tumuii  very  tiu-  tral  Asia,  and  we  learn  from  the  monk  Rubruquis,  wlio 
merous.  travelled  in  this  region  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  they 

tioQ  of.  were  still  erected  by  the  natives  at  that  time. 

They  are  found  also  on  the  peninsula  of  Taman  and  the  peninsula  of 
Black  Sea     Kertch,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  straits  of  Yenikale,  con- 
necting the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.    A  splendid  one 
was  opened  at  Kertcli,  the  ancient  Panticapfeum,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  elsewhere.     The  dolmens  abound  in  Cir- 
cassia  and  Palestine,  and  the  great  chambered  tumuli  in  the  region  ivhich 
constituted  ancient  Lydia. 

INDIA. 

Innumerable  cairns  and  dolmens  are  found  in  India.  The  pottery 
found  in  them  everywhere  is  identical  in  form  and  texture  with  the  pot- 
tery of  the  present  day  ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  from  a  circum- 
stance of  this  sort  in  India  or  any  part  of  the  East,     Gold  and  silver 
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ornaments,  precisely  similar  to  the  objects  seen  in  the  bazaars  in  remote 
districts  of  the  present  day,  are  generally  found  also  in  these  tombs. 
Iron  spear-heads  and  iron  utensils  of  the  most  modern  shape  and  j^^^ 
pattern  are  also  among  the  coramonest  objects  found.  No  bronze 
is  found,  though  it  was  known  to  the  Indians  in  very  ancient  times. 
Flint  is  found,  but  not  in  the  graves.  Iron  was  known  to  the  Indians 
as  early  as  400  b.c,  and  tlie  celebrated  iron  pillar  of  Dhava,  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  mosque  at  the  Kutub,  near  Delhi,  affords  a  wonderful 
proof  of  their  skill  in  the  working  of  this  metal.  This  pillar  is  a  solid 
shaft  forty  feet  long  and  five  feet  in  circumference.  It  could  not  have 
been  made  in  any  country  of  Europe  prior  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
machinery.     It  was  erected  about  a.d.  300-350, 

North  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  Khassia  hills,  there  is  a  tribe  and  a  state 
of  things  (referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter)   ^^^^^    ■ 
which  are  full  of  instruction  to  those  who  are  quick  to   Hiiis. 
speciilate  in  ethnology  and  archjeology.     Here  menhirs  and   Dolmens  and 
dolmens  exist  in  greater  numbers,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other   ^="hLTS  srscied 
portion  of  the  globe.     All  travellers  are  struck  with  their 
curious  resemblance  lo  those  of  Europe.     Many  of  thera  were  erected 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  these  are  identical  an  form  with  those 
which  suggest  elsewhere  a  "  hoary  antiquity."     If  one  of  the  Khassia 
tribe  falls  sick,  he  prays  to  one  of  his  ancestors  for  assistance.     If  the 
prayer  is  granted,  he  erects  a  menhir  in  honor  of  the  deceased.     Thus 
one  person  may  have  a  number  of  these  stones  erected  to  him. 

Not  only  have  these  monuments  been  erected,  some  of  them,  within 
the  present  century  and  tlie  past  few  years,  but  this  custom  juxtaposition  of 
exists  in  the  immediate  presence  of  two  higher  civilizations,  different  civil  iia- 
At  the  foot  of  the  Khassia  hills,  to  the  north,  lies,  as  we  """' 
have  already  remarked,  the  famous  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Karaarupa, 
where  in  the  seventh  century  Hiouen  Thsang  found  hundreds  of  mag- 
nificent temples.  On  tlie  south  lies  Sylhet,  adorned  with  mosques  and 
palaces  and  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Moslems.  But  the  Khassians 
are  not  changed,  nor  moved.  They  continue  to  erect  their  rude  monu- 
ments, and  to  cling  to  their  primitive  civilization. 

We  spoke  also  of  Ougein,  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  king  Asoka, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Visramaditya  in  the  fifth  century,  in  sight  of 
which  the  BJii/s  are  still  living  as  their  fathers  did  two  thousand  years 
ago — having  no  literature  and  hardly  a  tradition. 

The  Khonds  afford  a  similar  example.     These  people  are  the  Druids 
of  the  East,  worshipping  in   groves,  indulging  In   human     ^ht  Khonds 
sacrifices,  etc.      They  live  near  the  beautiful  caves  of  the 
Buddhists,  on  the  TJdyagiri  hills,  excavated  before  the  Christian  era; 
in  sight  of  the  great  tower  of  the  Bobaneswar  temple  and  the  numerous 
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■  smaller  fanes  consecrated  to  Siva;  and  not  far  from  the  great  tower  of 
the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  at  Puri,  established  in  the  twelfth  century  for 
the  worship  of  Vishnu. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  Indian  monuments,  Mr.  Fergusson  relies  on  this 
Ags  of  the  In-  fact:  there  were,  he  says,  certainly  no  hewn-stone  build- 
difln monuments,  j^gg  ^^^  India  prior  to  the  date  250  b.c.  Tlieir  architecture 
was  of  wood,  as  is  the  case  to-day  with  the  palaces  and  monasteries  of 
Siam  and  Burmah.  The  influence  of  the  Bactrian  Greeks  first  introduced 
the  use  of  stone  for  building  purposes,  as  the  Romans  introduced  it  into 
Northern  and  Western  Europe.  We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to 
accept  this  reasoning.  Mr.  Fergusson  mentions,  nevertheless,  a  number 
of  additional  facts  which  seem  to  make  the  existing  dolmens  and  other 
monuments  comparatively  modern.  As  for  example,  the  greater  number 
of  the  dolmens  on  the  Nilgiri  hills  are  sculptured;  one  of  these  draw- 
ings has  been  published,  and  it  is  very  similar  to  the  drawings  on  a  class 
of  monuments  very  common  in  the  plains,  called  Viracull,  if  designed 
to  commemorate  men  or  heroes,  and  Masteecull,  if  erected  in  honor  of 
women  who  sacrifice  themselves  on  their  husbands'  funeral  pile.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  drawings  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  on  the 
Nilgiri  dolmens,  and  most  of  the  former  are  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
tions, and  their  date  at  least  approximately  known.  None  of  them  go 
back  a  thousand  years,  and  those  most  like  the  drawing  from  the  Nilgiri 
dolmen  are  not  more  than  five  centuries  old. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  near  Nirmul,  in  Central  India,  in 
1867-8,  Mr.  Mulheran,  attached  to  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  In- 
dia, came  across  a  great  number  of  "cromlechs,"  consisting  of  upright 
stones  sunk  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  covered  with  one 
or  two  large  slabs  of  sandstone.  Near  some  of  these,  always  on  the  right, 
a  cross  is  erected.  They  are  about  seven  feet  high,  and  consist  of  one 
stone,  "and  are  all  of  the  latest  form."  The  people  (as  usual)  can 
give  no  information  about  them.  "There  can  be  no  doubt,  however," 
says  Mr.  Mulheran,  "that  the  crosses  are  memorials  of  the  faith  of 
Christians  buried  in  their  vicinity."  We  know  that  the  Nestorians  had 
missions  as  far  east  as  China  about  the  tenth  century,  and  that  there 
were  Christian  settlements  in  India  from  Persia  prior  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and,  perhaps,  as  early  as  the  third.  Cosmas  Indicopleiistes,  in 
the  sixth  century,  mentions  Christians  as  residing  in  Ceylon  and  India. 

All  this  may  prove  the  recent  date  of  the  tfx;j//«^  monuments;  it  does 
not  prove  that  others  did  not  precede  them.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
the  Stone  Monuments  originated  at  an  early  period  in  the  East;  they 
travelled  westward,  and  were  erected  in  Europe  as  soon  as  the  nomad 
tribes  to  whom  they  belonged  had  Ijccomo  a  somewhat  settled  and 
organized  society. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE  MECALITHIC   MONUMENTS,  CONTINUED. 

The  Association  of  the  Slone  Cells  wilh  the  Melals  and  other  Recent  Relics.— A  Proof  of 
the  continued  Use  of  Slone  Weapons  and  Implements  down  lo  a  Late  Period.— Examples 
of  their  being  found  with  Bronze.— Examples  of  their  being  found  with  Iron.— The  Co- 
existence of  the  Three  Ages.— The  only  Coins  ibund  in  the  Tombs,  Roman ;  and  of  the 
Later  Emperors.— No  British  or  Gaulish  Coins.- Our  Indebtedness  to  Mr.  Fergusson's 
Worlt.- Extracts  therefrom,  and  his  Opinion  that  the  Megalithic  Monuments  belong  to 
the  First  Ten  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.— Not  noticed  by  the  Classical  Authors.- 
In  no  Instance  (excepting  Elruria)  where  the  Date  has  been  fixed  have  the  Monuments 
been  Pre-Roman.— Who  were  the  Builders  of  the  Dolmens  ?— Their  Dislribution.- They 
probably  belong  to  the  Basque  or  Iberian  Race.— The  Circle-BuiHers  of  ScandinaTia, — 
Two  Lines  of  Migration  from  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea, — The  Iberians  of  the  Caucasus. 
—The  Saxons  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Elbe.— The  Circles  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys, 
Scandinavian.— Explanation  of  the  Fact  that  there  are  no  older  Monuments.— The  Saxons 
thesamewid:  the  Scythian  Tribe  of  the  SacEe  from  the  Eastern  Borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 
—The  Turanian  Family  of  Mankind.— Close  Relation  between  the  Turanian  and  the 
Japhetic  Races. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  chapter  shown  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
Rude  Stone  Monuments  must  be  abandoned  by  the  archEeologists  as  an 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man.  There  remain,  however,  some  few- 
points  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  before  passing  to  the  next  branch 
of  the  general  subject. 

We  have  given,  in  describing  the  tombs  considered  in  the  previous 
chapter,  various  examples  of  the  association  of  the  flint  or  stone  and 
metal  implements  in  these  graves.  We  desire  to  mention  some  addi- 
tional examples  of  such  association  (taken  chiefly  from  the  graves)  to 
show  in  particular  the  continued  use  of  the  stone  celts  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metals.  Arrow-heads,  it  has  been  said,  would  naturally 
(as  liable  to  be  lost)  continue  to  be  made  of  flint.  And  flint  "flakes," 
it  might  be  said,  in  association  with  metal,  iu  the  graves,  would  not 
necessarily  prove  the  cot  em  po  ran  eons  use  of  fiint  and  metal  The  stone  geita 
weapons.  But  the  battle-axe  of  stone  was  a  more  ira-  '""["'j^"""!^' 
poTtant  weapon  ;  and  we  propose,  by  farther  examples,  to  ids. 
show  that  even  this  is  constantly  found  with  the  metals,  or  with  Roman 
and  other  recent  relics.  These  examples  would  be  greatly  more  numer- 
ous but  for  one  circumstance  (already  adverted  to);  namely,  that  these 
weapons  were  so  valuable  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  they  could  not 
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be  spared  by  the  living  to  deposit  with  the  dead;  and  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

As  we  propose  to  recur  to  this  subject  (involving,  as  it  does,  a  vital 
point  in  this  discussion)  in  our  chapter  entitled  "Stone,  Bronze,  and 
Iron,"  we  shall  not  multiply  these  examples  at  present.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  appropriate  to  add  a  few  additional  ones  just  here,  first,  because 
most  of  the  instances  specified  fall  naturally  under  the  head  of  the  tumuli 
and  dolmens,  in  which  the  weapons  were  found,  and,  secondly,  because 
we  wish  to  illustrate  still  farther,  just  here,  the  point  under  discussion. 

The  examination  which  has  been  instituted  into  this  subject  is  bringing 
out  more  and  more  clearly  the  fact  that  stone  weapons  continued  in  use 
in  Northern,  Central,  and  Western  Europe  until  even  post-Roman  times. 

We  proceed  to  cite  the  following  cases  : 

In  a  barrow  on  Upton  I.ovel  Down,  Mr.  W.  Cunnington,  in  iSoz, 
found  an  extended  skeleton,  and  above  it  a  smaller  skeleton  in  a  con- 
tracted posture.  He  also  found  three  flint  celts  (one  rough,  the  others 
polished  at  the  edge),  a  perforated  stone  axe,  a  number  of  bone  instru- 
ments, some  jet  beads  and  a  ring,  and  a  small  bronze  awl.  In  the 
Ravenshill  tumulus,  near  Scarborough,  were  an  urn  containing  burnt 
bones,  a  broken  flint  celt,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  a  beautiful  bronze 
pin.  Near  Tynewydd,  Denbighshire,  a  greenstone  celt  and  a  bronze 
socketed  celt  were  found  together.  At  Cantire,  in  the  parish  of  South- 
end, three  stone  celts  were  found  with  a  bronze  socketed  celt.  At 
Campbelton,  in  Argyleshire,  were  found  two  polished  stone  axes,  and 
with  them  two  stone  moulds  for  casting  looped  spear-heads  of  bronze, 
A  double-edged  axe  of  basalt  was  found  with  a  bronze  awl,  and  a  flint 
spear-head,  near  Throwley,  in  Derbyshire. 

So  that  not  only  the  perforated  axes,  but  the  axes  without  holes  drilled 
through  thera,  and  which  are  more  ancient,  are  found  with  brpnze,  and 
must  have  been  in  use  in  the  Bronze  Age. 

The  cut  on  the  next  page  is  a  superb  battle-axe  of  fine-grained  mica- 
schist,  found  in  a"Druidicar'  circle  at  Crichie,  near  Inverary.  We 
take  it  from  Mr.  Evans's  work.  It  was  obviously  prepared  with  a 
metallic  tool. 

Some  very  beautiful  cups  of  stone,  wood,  and  other  materia!,  have 
been  found  In  these  "primeval"  barrows.  Stone  cups  with  handles 
have  been  frequently  found  in  Scotland  and  the'  adjacent  islands.  A 
beautiful  cup  of  shale  figured  in  "The  Ancient  Stone  Implements," 
was  found  in  a  tumulus  at  Broad  Down,  near  Honiton,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirwan,  who  found  another  like  it  with  a  bronze  spear-head  in  another 
barrow  on  Broad  Down.  These  cups,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Evans,  have 
been  turned  in  the  lathe,  a  practice  not  known  in  the  north  of  Europe 
until  after  the  appearance  of  the  Romans. 
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A  beautiful  amber  cup  was  also  found  in  a  barrow  at  Hove,  near 
Brighton.      It  als  "  "  .  found  a 


double-edged  battle-axe  oi  e  corpse 

had  been  buried  in  a  wood'  t-Roman 

interment  containing  a  stons:  uanic-axe  ana  a  Drotize  aaggcr. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Bronze  Age  lapped:  of 
course  they  did;  but  it  is  our  impression  that  the  "lap"  ,,^  .,  ^^  ^^^ 
was  a  much  broader  one  than  the  archaeologists  would    stone  Age  and 

allow.  'he  BronK  Age. 

The  stone  celts  and  other  stone  weapons  are  found  in  assedatim  with 
iron  implements  and  with  Roman  remains.  If  the  Bronze  ..-^  ..  ^^  ^^ 
Age  lasted  several  thousand  years,  as  we  are  told,  did  the  stone  Age  and 
stone  axe  and  the  stone  knife  lap  clear  across  this  "several  "'«i"'iAge. 
thotisand  years"?  did  the  Stone  Age  "lap"  the  Iron  Age  too? 

We  have  already  specified  instances  of  the  associatioa  of  iron  and 
stone.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  polished  celt  and  iron  were  found 
together  at  Gib  Hill.  Near  Claughton  Hall,  Lancashire,  in  1822,  a 
perforated  stone  axe  was  found  in  a  wooden  case,  together  with  an  iron 
axe,  spear-head,  sword,  and  hammer,  in  cutting  through  a  tumulus. 

"In  many  cases  in  Germany,"  says  Mr.  Evans  in  his  "Ancient  Stone 
Implements  of  Great  Britain,"  "stone  axes,  for  the  most  ,„„  ^^  ,^^ 
part  perforated,  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  association  impiemenis  oc- 
with  objects  of  iron.':  (Page  131.)  They  (not  perforated)  ™™"s lose.her. 
have  also  been  found  in  Denmark  associated  with  iron.  Flint  battle- 
axes  were  found  in  a  Merovingian  cemetery  at  Labruygre,  in  the  C6te 
d'Or.  A  fibrolite  hatchet  was  found  within  a  building  at  Mont  Beuvray 
(the  ancient  Bibractc),  with  three  Gaulish  coins  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
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Ik  the  Saxon  burial-place  at  Ash,  in  Kent,  were  found  a  polished  flint 
celt,  a  circular  flint  stone,  and  a  Roman  fibula.  At  Leicester  a  fragment 
of  a  flint  celt  was  found  with  objects  referred  to  a  late  Roman  or  an 
early  Saxon  period.  In  the  Roman  villa  at  Great  Whitcombe,  Glouces- 
tershire, a  "British  hatchet  of  flint"  was  discovered.  A  greenstone 
celt  was  found  in  excavating  a  Roman  building  at  Ickleton,  Essex ;  and 
another  with  Roman  remains  at  Alchester,  Oxfordshire.  A  flint  celt 
was  also  found  with  Roman  remains  at  Eastbourne. 

The  flint  arrow-heads  are  also  found  with  objects  of  iron,  and  of  the 
Flint  arrow-  Roman  and  Saxon  periods,  A  broken  flint  arrow-head, 
man  Lid  SanoB  ^l^^^^t  of  a  lozenge  form,  accompanied  by  a  human  skele- 
temaios.  ton,  an  iron  sword,  and  an  iron  lance,  was  found  in  the 

Frankish  cemetery  of  Samson,  near  Namur,  and  another  stemmed  arrow- 
head was  found  in  the  soil.  Other  cases  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  we  shall  mention  others  hereafter. 

The  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  show  that  these  "ages"  not  only  run 
into  each  other,  but  that  all  three  are  found  together  in  some  instances. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  iron  was  often  found  on  tlie  hill,  and 
stone  in  the  valley ;  and  that  an  army  of  Britons  or  Gauls  presented 
oftentimes  weapons  of  iron,  and  bronze,  and  stone  in  the  same  host — 
or  as  at  Kingston,  on  the  Thames,  or  at  Alise  in  Burgundy,  there  may 
have  been  a  conflict  between  the  iron  weapons  of  the  Romans  and  the 
bronze  or  stone  weapons  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls.  The  Peruvians,  as  we 
shall  see,  and  as  has  been  alluded  to,  used  knives  of  obsidian,  and  the 
Peruvian  ladies  used  scissors  of  obsidian,  when  they  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  bronze. 

Another  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  this ; 

We  have  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  mentioned  a  number  of 
The  coins  in  the  'iistances  in  England  and  France  in  which  Raman  coins 
lomb!  aLi  Ro-  occurred  in  the  tumuli  and  dolmens.  We  have  not  men- 
""^'  tioned  one  in  which  a  British  or  Gaulish  coin  has  been 

found.  There  is  in  fact  no  instance  of  the  kind  anywhere  mentioned. 
The  Gauls,  according  to  Mr.  Evans,  had  a  coinage  about  300  n.c,  ;  the 
Britons  were  a  century  or  two  later.  If  these  tombs  are  pre-Romau, 
why  are  there  no  British  or  Gaulish  coins  in  them? 

But  this  is  not  all :  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  Roman  coin, 
belonging  to  any  of  the  earlier  emperors,  having  ever  been  found  in 
England  or  Ireland — and,  so  far  as  we  know,  Scotland.  A  coin  of  Ha- 
drian was  found  in  the  Bartlow  Hins(A.D.  138-180);  but  the  barrows 
here  are  known  to  be  Roman,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  present  discus- 
sion. Nor  has  any  coin  or  medal  of  Augustus,  or  of  Julius  Cfesar,  or 
of  the  Republic,  been  found  in  any  of  these  tombs  in  France.  Nor,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  is  there  any  tiace  of  any  of  the  emperors  of  the 
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first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in  any  of  the  Gaulish  sepulchres, 
excepting  at  Mane  er  H'roek,  where,  as  we  have  stated,  there  was  found 
a  series  of  medals  from  Tiberius  to  Trajan, 

Is  there  no  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  remarkable  facts?  That 
there  are  no  traces  of  British  or  Gaulish  coins,  and  none  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  or  the  first  emperors,  in  these  tombs,  when  the  Roman  coins 
after  the  second  century  frequently  occur?* 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Roman  coins  of  the  early  emperors  do  not 
occur  under  other  circumstances.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  During  the 
excavations  at  Carlisle,  in  1857,  near  the  ancient  Roman  Wall,  a  medal 
of  Antoninus  Pius  was  found,  together  with  a  large  brass  coin  of  Vespa- 
sian, struck  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Jerusalem — having  on  one 
side  a  head  aptly  representative  of  a  nation  of  "fierce  countenance," 
and  on  the  other  the  figure  and  inscription  of    "  Judeea  capta." 

On  the  Hill  of  Barcombe,  a  half-mile  south  of  the  Wall,  there  were 
found  in  1837  a  number  of  Roman  silver  coins  in  a  bronze  vessel — nine 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Consular  days,  and  the  others  representing 
Claudius,  Nero,  Otho,  Vespasian,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan. 

At  Condercum,  on  Bemvell  Hill,  two  miles  from  Newcastle,  they 
found  brass  and  silver  coins  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Coramodus,  Diocletian,  Constantine, 
Constans,  Valentinian,  Gratian  (a.d.  364). 

The  late  Mr.  Bell,  of  Isthington,  collected  coins  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Wall  from  the  period  of  Julius  Ciesar  to  that  of  Arcadius. 
In  Drake's  "  Eboracum"  is  given  a  catalogue  of  coins  from  Augustus  to 
Gratian,  found  in  York.  At  Bath  we  have  them  from  Claudius  to  Hono- 
rius  and  Arcadius.  At  Cirencester  from  Augustus  to  Honorius,  etc.,  etc. f 
In  1867  excavations  near  Cannon  Street  in  London  brought  to  light 
a  variety  of  Roman  remains — among  them  coins  of  Agrippa,  Claudius, 
Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Trajan. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  Roman  coins  occur  in  Britain  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  and  even  during  the  epoch  of  the 
republic.  And  yet  in  the  tumuli  they  only  occur  bearing  the  date  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

Our  principal  (but  by  no  means  our  sole)  guide  in  collating  the  facts 
of  the  previous  chapter  has  been  the  learned  work  of  Mr.    Mt.  jamcs  Fcr- 
James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  published  in  1872,  en-  g"«™-'-«>A- 
titled  "  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries  :  their  Age  and  their 
Uses," — a  work  which  in  our  opinion  cannot  be  answered. J 

*  In  a  barrow  near  Parwieh  (Derbyshire)  ei^ty  coins  of  the  later  emperors  were  found. 
They  have  been  found  in  other  barrows  in  Derbyshire. 

t  See  The  Roman  Wall,  by  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  London,  1867,  pp.  418,  421,  iB,  44,  etc. 
J  The  wtiler  of  Ciie  article  in  Tke  BriUsh  Quarterly  for  Oct.  1872,  altempis  lo  answer  it, 
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Mr.  Fergusson,  after  an  elaborate  review  of  tlie  whole  field,  reaches 
The  coMiusions  the  conclusion  that  these  tumuli,  circles,  dolmens,  etc.,  are 
reached  by  him,  ^^^  g^gj,  pre-Roman,  but  belong  "to  the  first  ten  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era."  Direct  literary  evidence,  he  says,  does  not 
exist.  No  classical  author  alludes  to  these  structures  ;  why  not,  he  asks, 
if" they  were  in  existence?  When  Cccsar  witnessed  the  fight  between 
his  galleys  and  the  fleet  of  the  Veneti  in  the  Morbihan,  he  must  have 
stood  right  amongst  the  vast  stone  avenues  of  Carnac — if  they  existed. 
He  makes  no  allusion  to  the  "standing  stones"  of  Dariorigum.  So 
the  Via  Badonica  in  Britain  passed  so  immediately  under  Silbury  Hill 
that  the  Romans  who  occupied  Old  Sarum  probably  during  their  so- 
journ in  that  island,  would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  either  Stonelienge 
or  Avebury.  France  too  was  (according  to  the  theory)  full  of  dolmens. 
And  yet  the  voice  of  classical  antiquity  is  absolutely  silent  as  to  the 
existence  of  these  monuments.  Ceesar  goes  into  the  minutest  details 
about  Gaul,  even  describing  its  fauna,  but  he  makes  no  reference  to 
these  "  pre -historic"  nioniunents.  Tacitus  is  equally  silent.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  merely  negative  evidence.  "The  direct  written  evidence," 
says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  is  of  the  most  shadowy  character.  It  amounts  to 
little  more  than  this;  that  every  allusion  to  these  monuments  in  me- 
diseval  authors,  every  local  tradition,  every  scrap  of  intelligence  we 
have  regarding  them,  points  to  a  post-Roman  origin." 

It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  all  these  monuments  are  later  than  the 
Christian  era;  possibly  some  of  them  are  earlier,  Our  examination  of 
the  subject,  however,  has  not  afforded  us  the  first  instance  where  the 
evidence  proved  a  pre-Roman  date,  except  in  Etruria.  Whenever  we 
have  been  enabled  to  fix  the  date,  it  has  been  some  centuries,  at  least, 
after  the  Christian  era.  Mr.  Fergusson  says  "few  can  produce  such 
proof  of  their  age  as  would  stand  investigation  in  a  court  of  law." 
"But,"  he  adds,  "when  all  the  traditions,  al!  the  analogies,  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  are  examined,  they  seem  to  make  up  such  an 
accumulation  of  evidence  as  is  irresistible;  and  the  whole  appears  to 
present  an  unbroken  and  intelligible  sequence  which  explains  every- 
thing." 

The  proof  of  this  does  not  rest  on  the  evidence  of  two  or  three,  or 
Chatacierofihe  ^ven  a  dozen,  instances,  but  upon  the  multiplication  of  a 
evidence,  great  number  of  coincidences  derived  from  a  large  num- 

ber of  instances,  which  taken  together  make  up  the  strongest  possible 


the  book,  and  made  thtin  latiicr  than 
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Anotlier  important  remark  of  Mr.  Fergusson  is  this;  that  "  tbree- 
foiirths  of  the  monuments  have  yielded  sepulchral  deposits  The  momimems 
to  the  explorer,  and,  including  the  tnmuli,  probably  nine-  »=P"'=i"ai, 
tenths  have  proved  to  be  burial-places."  "  Still,  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  enquiry,  it  would  be  at  least  premature  to  assume  that  the  remain- 
ing tenth  of  the  whole,  or  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  stone  section, 
must  necessarily  be  sepulchral.  Some  may  have  been  cenotaphic,  or 
siraply  monuments,  such  as  we  erect  to  our  great  men — not  necessarily 
where  the  bodies  are  laid.  Some  stones  and  some  tumuli  may  have  been 
erected  to  commemorate  events,  and  some  mounds  certainly  were 
erected  as  'Motes'  or  'Things'  —  places  of  judgment  or  assembly. 
In  like  manner  some  circles  may  have  been  originally,  or  may  after- 
wards have  been,  used  as  places  of  assembly,  or  may  have  been  what 
may  more  properly  be  called  temples  of  the  dead,  than  tombs.  ■  These, 
however,  certainly  are  exceptions.  The  ruling  idea  throughout  is  still 
of  a  sepulchre."* 

We  will  make  one  other  quotation  from  Mr.  Fergusson  ;  it  is  the 
closing  paragraph  of  his  Introduction. 

"One  point,!  fancy,  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in  proving, 
which  is  that  the  whole  [of  these  monuments]  form  one  continuous 
group,  extending  in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
There  is  no  hiatus  or  break  anywhere ;  and  if  some  can  be  proved  to 
belong  to  the  tenth  century,  it  is  only  a  question  how  far  you  can,  by 
attenuating  the  thread,  extend  it  backwards.  It  can  hardly  be  much 
beyond  the  Christian  era.  It  seems  that  such  a  date  satisfies  the  known 
conditions  of  the  problem,  in  so  far  as  the  Stone  Monuments  at  least 
are  concerned.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  absolutely  no 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  except  what  is  derived  from  the  Danish 
system  of  the  three  ages ;  if  that  is  established  as  a  rule  of  law,  cadit 
questio,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  exactly 
what  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  established  on  any  sufficient  or 
satisfactory  basis.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  granting  that  men 
used  stone  and  bone  for  implements  before  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  metals.  [This  we  do  not  admit  as  regards  some  races.] 
It  may  also  be  admitted  that  they  used  bronze  before  they  learned  the 
art  of  extracting  iron  from  its  ores.  But  what  is  denied  is,  that  they 
abandoned  the  use  of  those  primitive  implements  on  the  introduction 
of  the  metals;  and  it  is  contended  that  they  employed  stone  and  bone 
simultaneously  with  bronze  and  iron  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The 
real  fact  of  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  were  as  remote  from  the  centres  of  civili- 

*  Rude  Sione  Monumenls,  p.  26. 
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zation  on  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  eastward  of  it  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  our  era,  and  were  as  little  influenced  by  tliera,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  of  Arctic  America  were  by 
Europe  in  the  last  century.  In  the  remote  corners  of  the  world,  a  stone 
and  a  bone  age  exists  at  the  present  day,  only  modified  by  the  use  of 
such  metal  implements  as  they  can  obtain  by  barter  or  exchange;  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  Northern  Europe,  till,  with  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  the  new  civilization  was  domesticated  among 
its  inhabitants."* 

We  will  simply  observe  on  these  remarks  that,  while,  as  a  general 
rule,  these  monuments  do  seem  to  date  either  since,  or  not  long  before, 
the  Christian  era,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  erected  then  for  the 
first  time.  Those  which  have  come  down  to  us  may  be,  ordinarily,  not 
more  than  two  thousand  years  old;  the  probability,  however,  is,  that 
even  in  Gaul  and  Britain  such  tombs  were  erected  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years  before  our  era,  while  in  the  north  of  Africa 
and  in  the  East  they  doubtless  go  back  still  farther. 

Mr,  Fergusson's  idea  that  it  was  a  "  fashion"  which  suddenly  sprang 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  too  improbable  to  be  entertained.  They  belong  to  some  race, 
and  have  travelled  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

The  question  then  remains  in  connection  with  the  Rude  Stone  Monn- 
who  erected  tiie  ments  which  we  have  traced  from  India  to  the  Caucasus, 
dolmens?  ^^^^j  t}jgjj(.e  to  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  Portugal,  Western 

and  Southern  France,  Britain,  Ireland,  North  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia — and  finally  to  Peru :  By  whom  were  they  erected  ? 
The  fact  that  they  exist  in  Western  but  not  in  Eastern  France  proves 
that  they  are  not  Celtic.  It  has  been  shown  also  by  Mr.  Fergusson  that 
those  occurring  in  Southwestern  India  were  not  built  by  the  Aryan  race. 
We  miss  them  (saving  always  Etruria)  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Belgium,  in  Central  and  Southern  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Greece,  in 
Turkey.^  They  occur  in  Eastern  England,  but  they  swarm  in  Corn- 
wall, in  Wales,  in  Anglesea,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  We  do  not  find  them 
(speaking  broadly)  in  Western,  but  in  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Ireland 
(opposite  Wales  and  Cornwall).  They  are  absent  from  the  south  of 
Scotland,  but  are  found  in  the  northeast,  and  in  the  islands  north  and 
west  of  Scotland. 

They  occur  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  and  in  Granada,  on  the 
south  coast.     There  are  also  a  great  many  in  Portugal. 

They  abound  again  in  North  Holland,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Pom- 
erania,  Denmark,  and  Southern  Sweden, 

S  Rude  Slone  Monuments,  p.  28.  +  Tiieie  ,ire  lumuli  in  Turkey. 
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There  are  thousands  in  North  Africa;  a.  goodly  number  in  South- 
western India;  and  they  are  numerous  in  the  Caucasus  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary  and  Siberia. 
They  are  not  Semitic.  They  must  be  Turanian,  According  to  otu^ 
observation,  wherever  we  find  the  dolmens  in  Europe,  we  can 
detect  the  Basque  or  Iberian  race.  "'^"' 

We  thus  find  them  in  Galicia,  the  Asturias,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and 
Catalonia;  while  theyabound  in  Portugal.  Theydo  not  occur  spain  and 
often  in  Central  and  Eastern  Spain — the  Iberian  population  P""*"'- 
having  probably  been  driven  to  the  North  and  West  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  Romans,  and  the  Christians.  We  find  them  in  the  Basses 
and  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  in  Southwestern  France,  and  then  north  of 
the  Garonne  in  Limousin  and  Auvergne  and  along  the  entire  western 
coast  to  the  northern  limits  of  Brittany. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  consisted  of: 

1.  The  red-haired  Caledonians,  resembling  the  Germans ;   ^hc  siiures  in 

2,  Those  opposite  Gaul,  resembling  the  Gauis ;  and  3.  The  Waies  and  Com- 
Silures,  of  dark  complexion  and  curling  hair;  and  these  "  '' 

last  he  suggests  were  Iberians  from  Spain,  inhabiting  the  region  opposite 
Spain.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  that  we  find  in  full 
flower  the  dolmens  of  Britain.  As  we  have  stated,  they  are  not  very 
frequent  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  are  absent  from  Southern 
Scotland. 

We  find  them  again  in  Ireland,  as  particularly  near  Wexford  and 
Donegal.      And    there   we   find    traces  of   the   Spanish    immi- 
grants "of  the  race  of  Heremon,"  etc.,  who  settled   in   Ire- 
land after  (as  is  probable)  the  Christian  era.     The  migrations  from 
Spain  to  Ireland,  even  down  to  a  late  period,  are  a  well-    MiErations  to, 
established  fact.  *"™  Spain. 

In  Northern  Africa  these  monuments  belong,  we  believe,  to  the 
Numidian  or  Berber  race — and  these  we  suspect  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Iberians. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  North  Germany,  we  find  that 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula)  and,  00  the 
east,  those  of  the  North  Sea,  were  settled  by  the  Gotlxs  or  the  Saxons. 
Worsaae  tells  us  that  in  the  oldest  Icelandic  sagas  and  chronicles  of  the 
North  it  is  stated  that  Denmark  in  the  earliest  time  was  called  Eygot- 
land  (the  island  of  the  Goths),  and,  sometimes,  merely  Gotland.  "  In 
the  fifl:h  century,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  Goths  (Jutes)  went  over  to  Eng- 
land from  Jutland,  which  country  was  still.  In  the  ninth  century,  called 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  Goiland."  * 
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The  Svear,  or,  as  tradition  says,  Oditi  and  his  followers,  came  to  the 
shores  of  Maler  Lake  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  from  the 
countries  about  the  Black  Sea,  passing  through  Russia  and  Finland,  and 
over  the  Aland  islands.  The  Norwegians  followed  them.  For  some 
centuries  after  this  there  were  great  "migrations"  in  progress  through- 
out Northern  and  Eastern  Europe — and  doubtless  there  had  been  similar 
movements  before,  as  the  arms  of  the  Romans  advanced,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ceaseless  wars  of  the  barbarians.  The  southern  part  of 
Sweden  was  settled  by  the  Goths,  and  called  Gotaland.  These  were  a 
nearly  related  people  to  the  Svear.  They  all  came  from  the  region  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  we  find  the  "Iberians."  And,  as  we  have  stated,  here  again  wc 
encounter  many  dolmens. 

Our  theory  is  that  Turanian  (Scythian)  tribes  moved  originally  from 
this  region,  and  from  the  region  east  of  it,  into  India,  Northern  Africa, 
and  the  north  of  Europe.  We  find  a  thickly-studded  dolmen  region  in 
Granada  opposite  the  African  coast.  There  were  thus  two  great  lines 
of  migration  from  the  original  seat  of  the  Iberians  into  Europe:  the 
first,  at  a  very  early  period,  via  Northern  Africa  into  Spain,  and  thence 
to  Aquitania,  Brittany,  Britain,  and  Ireland;  the  second,  much  later, 
across  Russia,  into  North  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.* 

The  Goths,  on  their  first  appearance  in  history,  are  described  as  occu- 
pying the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  north  of  the  Tygii. 
They  are  represented  as  inhabiting  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Pytheas,  the  Massilian  navigator — about  B.C.  330.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  under  the  name  of  Gothones,  and  as  still  in- 
habiting the  coast  of  the  Baltic. f 

The  Saxons,  along  with  the  Frisians,  the  Jutes,  and  the  Angles,  came 
to  England  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  from  Jutland,  Schleswig,  and 
the  southern  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  They  were  all  evidently  the  same 
family  with  the  Goths;  and  all  were,  doubtless,  Scythian  tribes  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Sharon  Turner  traces  the  Saxons  to  the 
very  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  which  we  have 
supposed  Odin  and  his  followers  to  have  migrated.    He  regards  them  as 

*  In  oorroboralion  of  Ihis,  it  may  be  staled  that  Prof.  Ni!sson  finds  from  an  eiaraination 
of  the  crania  of  present  inhabitants  of  Sweden  that  Ihey  resemble  the  type  found  among 
the  Iberians,  the  Lapps  and  Samoyedes,  and  ihe  Pelasgi.  See  Prehist.  Ann.  of  Scot.,  vol. 
i.  p.  II. 

t  It  is  mentioned  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus  that  Dr.  Donaldson  regards  6iyM  as  another 
form  of  Golh,  and  Massagela  (a  Scythian  tribe  of  Ceniral  Asia)  as  equivalent  to  Maisa- 
Gotk!,  Thyasgitis  as  equivalent  to  Tkysie-Goths.  etc.     Vol.  J.  p.  266. 
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a  Scythian  tribe,  descended  from  the  Sakai  or  Sacre.  These  Sac;e  seized 
Armenia,  bordering  on  Iberia,  and  Pliny  calls  them  Sacassani,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Saka-Suna  or  Sakai-Suna,  the  sons  of  the  Sakai.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Sacasena  to  the  part  of  Armenia  which  they  occu- 
pied. Mr.  Turner  adds  that  Ptolemy  mentions  a  Scythian  people, 
sprung  from  the  Sakai,  by  the  name  of  Saxones.  He  further  states 
that  Stephanus  mentions  a  people  called  Saxoi,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine. 

But  we  shall  be  asked.  Were  the  Saxons  "Turanians"? 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  mixture  of  races  and  languages  in  the 
Caucasus  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ivibe,  of  iHe 
world.  There  are  Georgians,  Basians,  Abchasians,  Tcher-  Caucasua. 
kessians,  Oketiens,  Kistiens,  Lesghians,  Tartars.  And  we  may  remark 
also  that  it  is  curious  that  Josephus  represents  Iberia  (in  the  Caucasus) 
to  have  been  first  peopled  by  Tubal,  the  brother  of  Gomer  and  Magog; 
which  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  the  Septuagint,  in  which  Meshech  and 
Tubal  are  rendered  MosM  and  Iberians.  And  finally,  speaking  of  the 
Scythians,  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Ancient  History  of  the  East, 
speaks  in  a  note  as  follows;  "  This  qualification  has  respect 
to  the  indications — ^which  seem  to  come  out  more  as  the  subject  is  pur- 
sued farther — of  that  close  connection  between  these  primitive  Turanians 
and  the  Aryan  type,  which  is  sometimes  expressed  by  calling  them 
Scytho- Aryans,  as  if  they  were  a  mixed  population,  and  sometimes  by 
regarding  them  as  an  ancient  type  of  the  Japhetic  race,  before  its  de- 
cided bifurcation  into  the  Aryan  and  Turanian  families.  There  seems 
now  to  be  established  a  close  connection  between  the  Turanian  and 
Aryan  races,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic,  on 
the  other."* 

In  the  British  Isles  the  two  currents  of  the  great  Turanian  or  Scytho- 
Aryan  migrations  meet.  The  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  these  islands, 
therefore,  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  Iberians  from  Spain  and  Brit- 
tany, and  partly  to  the  emigrants  or  marauders  ffom  Scandinavia  and 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  Those  in  North  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Western  Isles,  are  probably  Scandinavian,  Those 
in  Ireland  are  probably,  in  some  instances,  Scandinavian;  in  others, 
Iberian.  Those  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  are  from  Iberia  or  Brittany, 
Those  in  East  England  may  be  from  either  source ;  but  there  are  none 
here  to  speak  of,  excepting  Aylesford.  The  Circles  and  the  Dolmens 
and  the  Barrows  of  England  are  in  the  West  or  the  North.  The  dolmens 
(withahalf-dozenexceptions)areallin  the  West — in  Cornwall,  in  Wales, 
in  Anglesea,  in  the  Isle  of  Man— the  country  of  the  Silures,    All  of  the 

»  Anc.  Hist  of  Ihe  Easl,  p.  519, 
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Great  Circles,  so  far  as  we  remember,  are  in  the  West.  Tradition  con- 
nects Stonehenge  with  Uther  Pendragon,  the  father  of  King  Arthur, 
and  with  Constantine,  his  nephew  and  successor — both  of  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  there.  Now  Arthur  was  a  Prince  of  the  Silures. 
One  of  tlie  great  circles  at  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  bears  the  name  of 
"King  Arthur's  Round  Table."  Stanton  Drew,  in  Somersetshire,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  traditionally  associated  with  a  female  saint,  apparently 
the  datighter  of  a  Welsh  prince,  in  the  fifth  century. 

It  will  be  asked  how  our  theory  that  the  ancient  Iberian  race  is  the 
race  of  the  dolmen -builders  is  consistent  with  our  representations  of  the 
recent  date  of  these  monuments?  why  the  Iberians  did  not  erect  them 
from  their  earliest  settlement  in  Europe  ?  In  the  beginning,  probably 
an  unsettled  and  nomad  race,  they  would  not  of  course  construct  many 
monuments.  They  were,  moreover,  at  that  time,  in  a  very  rude  and 
primitive  condition,  and  the  nation  was  hardly  sufficiently  organized  to 
engage  in  the  erection  of  these  megalithic  structures.  No  doubt  some  were 
erected;  great  numbers,  and  among  them,  most  probably,  the  earliest, 
have  perished.  Possibly  in  Spain,  or  even  in  Western  France,  some  of 
the  existing  monuments  may  be  as  old  as  500  or  600  years  before  Christ. 
Many  of  theSe  monuments  may  have  been  destroyed  by  conquering 
races. 

Were  the  Etruscans  "Iberians"?  It  is  not  improbable.  Only  in 
Etruria  (as  we  have  stated),  excepting  a  single  example  elsewhere,  are 
there,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  rude  stone  monuments  in  Italy.  The  only 
dolmens  are  at  Saturnia.  But  the  tombs  at  Saturnia  are  supposed  to  be 
Pelasgic.  Dionysius  represents  Saturnia  to  have  been  one  of  the  four 
cities  built  by  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  and  no  Etruscan  objects  have 
been  found  in  tliese  graves.  All  this  is  very  vague.  We  know  little  of 
either  the  Etruscans  or  the  Pelasgi.  The  latter  came  from  the  same 
region  with  the  "Iberians,"  and  their  name  is  derived  by  Strabo  and 
Myrsilus  from  nsXapYut,  storks,  in  allusion  to  their  wandering  life,  the 
former  describing  them  as  an  unsettled  and  migratory  race;  while,  as 
we  have  seen,  Nilsson  classes  them,  in  respect  to  cranial  conformation, 
with  the  Iberians,  Lapps,  and  Samoyedes. 

In  any  event,  we  probably  have  at  Saturnia  among  the  oldest  existing 
dolmens  in  the  world— survivors  from  the  wreck  of  those  which  were 
pre-Christian  in  date. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  LAKE-DWELLINGS, 

First  Discovorj'  of,  in  1854,  by  Dr,  Keller,— Represenl  llie  Three  Ages,— Not  regarded  as 
so  Old  as  ihe  Danish  Shell- Mounds.— The  ArohEeologists  estimate  Ihem  lo  be  Seven 
Thousand  Years  Old.—Found  on  all  the  Swiss  Lakes.— Character  of  the  Relics,— llie 
Lake- Dwellers  Weavers. —Animal  Remains  found.  —  Agriculture  amongst  the  Lake- 
Dwellers,- The  Steinbergs  and  Pfahlbauten, —Lake- Dwelling  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
—By  Hippocrates.- By  Abulfeda,— Still  found  in  Several  Countries.— The  Irish  Cran- 
noges,— Remains  of,  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  Austria,  Pomerania,  etc.— The  "  Sat- 
urday Review"  on  the  Great  Antiquity  of  the  Lake-Habitations.- Dr.  M'CansIand's 
Estimate.— The  Evidence  in  Detail,— Robenhausen,  one  of  the  Oldest  Settlements.— 
Three  Times  destroyed  by  Fire.— Axes.of  Nephrite.— AgricuUure.—Weaving.— Wangen, 
another  Ancient  Stone  Age  Settlement. — A  Factory  for  Stone  Implements.— Tlie  Ne- 
phrite of  the  East  again.— Perforated  Stone  Axes.- Linen  Garments.— Uebetlinger  See,  a 
Stone  and  a  Bronze  Station. — Ntissdotf.— Destroyed  by  Fire.— Belongs  to  Slone  Age. — 
The  Horse  domesticated.— Maurach.—Unter  Uhldingen. — Stone  and  Bronze.- Roman 
Pottery.— Also  Iron  Relics.— Glass.— Sipplingen.— Some  Twelve  Hundred  Feet  from 
Shore.— Stone  Implements.- Iron  and  Glass,  but  no  Bronze,— -The  Lake  of  Zug.— The 
Remains  here  Inland,  and  away  from  Shore. — Wauwyl, — In  a  Peat-moss  like  Roben- 
hausen, and  very  ancient.- Nephrite  and  Glass-bead.— Moosseedorf,  one  of  the  Oldest 
Stations.— No  Metal.— A  Factory.— Nephrite,  Wheat,  Barley,  Linseed,  Dog,  Goat,  Sheep, 
Cow.  etc.- Lake  of  Bienne.— Great  Bronze  Station  of  Nidau.— Other  Stations.- Roman 
Relics. — Moringen.  another  Bronze  Station. — Destroyed  by  Fire. — Iron. — Lake  of  Neuf- 
ohitel.— Great  Iron  Station  of  La  T6ne.— Coins,  Roman  Tiles,  etc.— Other  Stations  on 
this  Lake — Roman  Remains. — Calculation  with  regard  to  Age  of  Station  at  Pont  de 
Thiile.- Cortaillod — Bronze.- Eslavayer.— Two  Stations  here.- The  Stone  Age  Settle- 
ments  always  near  the  Shore. — Remains  found.— Farther  Evidences  of  continuous  Use 
ofStoneafler  Introduction  of  Bronze.— Concise.— Belongs  10  Slone  Age.— Bronze  Relics 
found.— Perforated  Slone  Hammers.- Coral  and  Wheel-made  Pottery.- Corcelettes,  a 
Bronze  Station.— Roman  Amphora,  but  no  Iron,— Lake  of  Morat.- Lake  of  Geneva.— 
Morges.— Two  Stations  here.— Meilen,  very  old,  on  Lake  of  Zurich.— The  Stations  in 
East  of  Switzerland  generally  of  the  Stone  Age.— The  Bronze  and  Iron  Stations  in  the 
West.- Trade  of  Geneva  with  Massilia  and  Lugdunum.— Co-esislence  of  the  Three  Ages. 
— Animal  Remains  of  the  Lacustrine  Villages.— No  Reindeer.— Similar  Settlements  on 
Land.— Ehrensberg. — Slone  and  Metal  mixed  again.— Burg.— Same  Phenomenon. — 
Uedibei^.— Windisch. — Lacustrine  Settlements  in  Italy,  and  Other  Countries  of  Europe. 
—Lake  of  Bourgat.— Lake  of  Paladru.—01muti.— Lake- Dwellings  delineated  on  Trajan's 
Column  at  Rome.— Those  at  Noville  and  Chavannes  continued  lo  Eighth  Century. — 
Irish  Crannoges  occupied  in  Sixteenth  Cenlury. 

In  the  winter  of  1853-4,  owing  to  an  Tinusually  dry  season,  the  lakes 
of  Switzerland  fell  greatly  below  tbeir  usual  level ;  at  Meilen,  on  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  the  inhabitants  undertook  to  reclaim  from  the  water  a 
tract  of  ground,  which  they  proceeded  to  secure  by  dykes  and  embank- 
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ments.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  they  found  in  the  mud  of  the 
laku  a  number  of  piles,  Ijesides  fragments  of  pottery,  and  implements  of 
stone  and  bone.  Various  articles  had  previously  been  observed  within 
the  margin  of  other  lakes,  and  piles  had  been  noticed  standing  erect  in 
the  water.  But  they  had  not  elicited  any  special  examination.  When, 
Dr.  Ferdinand  however,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Keller,  a  physician  of  Zurich, 
Keller.  ^gg  Called  to  the  relics  observed  at  Meilen,  he  at  once,  we 

are  informed,  recognized  them  as  "belonging  to  pre-historic  times." 
He  published  five  very  interesting  papers  on  the  subject,  and  this  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  exploration.  Since  that  time  several  hundred 
of  these  pile-habitations  have  been  discovered — the  remains  of  lacus- 
trine villages  which  formerly  existed  over  the  water.  Innumerable  ob- 
The  relics  jects  have  been  found  belonging,  according  to  the  vocabulary 
foupd.  of  the  archffiologists,  to  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and 

the  Iron  Age — for  it  is  assumed  that  they  belong  to  different  ages,  and 
by  some  (as  M.  Troyon),  even  to  different  races.  The  older  ones,  of 
course,  are  assigned  to  the  Stone  Age,  but  not  to  the  first  period  of  the 
Not  older  than  ^'^"^  ^^^-  They  belong  to  the  Neolithic  Age  or  The  Age 
the  Neoiiihic  of  Polished  Stone  Implements.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
^°-  considered  as  old  as  the  Danish  Kjokken-moddings,  or  the 

oldest  Bone-Caverns,  or  the  River-Gravel  of  the  Somme  Valley.  Their 
minimum  age  is,  according  to  M.  Morlot  and  M.  Figuier  (Sir  John 
Lubbock  appearing  to  concur),  about  6ooo  or  7000  years. 

The  Lake- Dwellings  are  found  in  the  lakes  of  Zurich,  Constance, 
Geneva,  Eienne,  Morat,  Neufchatel,  etc.,  and  frequently  in  peat -moss 
covering  the  bed  of  former  small  lakes.  Twenty  have  been  found  in  the 
Lake  of  Bienne;  twenty-five  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  thirty-two  In  the 
Lake  of  Constance  ;  forty-nine  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  "  Some  be- 
long to  the  Iron  Age,  some  few  even  to  Roman  times ;  but  the  greater 
number  appear  to  be  divided  in  almost  equal  proportions  between  the 
age  of  Stone  and  that  of  Bronze."*  The  antiquities  found  in  these 
localities  are  stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  flint  flakes,  stone  hammers,  whet- 
stones, slingstones,  instruments  of  bone,  broken  pottery,  weapons  and 
ornaments  and  vessels  of  bronze  and  iron,  etc. 

We  present  in  the  following  cuts  examples  of  the  rude  flint  imple- 
ments of  the  Palaeolithic  Age. 

*  Pte-hisloric  Times,  p,  179. 
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The  following  specimens,  which  the  reader  may  contrast  with  the 
foregoing,  belong  to  the  Age  of  the  Lake -Dwellings  and  Polished  Stone 
Weapons : 


f 

I 


.'\ 


*  .;.« 


Speaking  of  the  remains  of  the  Stone  Age,  Sir  John  Lubbock  informs 
The  Lake- DweU-  US  that  "  spindle- vvhorls  of  rude  earthenware  were  abun- 
trsweavers.  dant  in  some  of  the  Lake  villages."     "This,"  he  says, 

"indicates  a  knowledge  of  weaving,"    At  Wanken  and  Robenhaiisen, 
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both  of  which  are  assigned  to  the  Stone  Age,  "  pieces  of  rude  fabric  have 
been  found  in  some  abundance."  (Pp.  190,  194.)  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  I^ke-Dwellers  of  the  Stone  Age  understood  the  art  of  making 
cloth.  We  find,  however,  in  the  "Annual  Record  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry" for  1871  (p.  iSi)  more  explicit  testimony  on  this  point.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"  An  interesting  communication  was  presented  by  Dr.  Weigert,  before 
an  industrial  society  in  Prussia,  upon  the  products  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing discovered  in  the  pile-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  in  which  he  showed 
that  even  in  the  stone  period  flax  was  cultivated  in  large  quantity,  and 
worked  up  in  the  most  varied  fabrics,  including  the  making  of  thread, 
ropes,  etc.  Remains  of  spinning-wheels  of  stone  and  clay  are  very 
abundant,  as  also  the  relics  of  the  manufactured  articles  themselves. 
Plaited  fabrics,  which  served  as  mats,  coverlets,  and  walls,  showed  the 
extended  use  of  this  branch  of  manufacture.  The  remains  of  spindles 
proved  conclusively  that  the  art  of  weaving  was  known  to  these  people, 
and  that  they  used  a  loom  with  the  chain  standing  vertically  instead  of 
horizontally.  An  important  conclusion  was  derived  from  this  fact  by 
the  author  in  regard  to  the  development  of  civilization  on  the  part  of 
these  people ;  since  of  the  two  methods,  namely,  whether  the  chain  is 
horizontal  or  vertical,  the  former  has  been  peculiar  to  India  and  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  period,  while  the  latter  was  used  among  the  Grseco- 
Italian  nations,  a  proof  that  the  European  culture  was  not  influenced  by 
Africa  and  Asia  until  it  had  itself  made  considerable  progress. — 14  c, 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  assign  a  very  remote  antiquity  to  these  spin- 
ners and  weavers.     And  it  will  be  remarked  that  it  is  not 
the  Bronze  people  who  spin  and  weave,  and  cultivate  flax,   ,hac  any  gresi 
and  work   up  "the  most  varied  fabrics" — thread,  ropes,   antfqdty belongs 
mats,  coverlets,   etc.;   but    the   primitive    "Stone  Age" 
people — those  who  made  the  beautiful  polished  stone  weapons  of  the 
Neolithic  Age — the  successors  of  the  cotemporaries  of  the  cave-bear, 
and  the  cave-lion,  and  the  European  mammoth,  and  the  woolly  rhino- 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  these  artists  often  procured   "the  flint" 
and  the  other  materials  of  which  their  weapons  were  formed 
from  remote  countries.    Fragments  of  Mediterranean  cora!  ^°^  ^  .uILIi 
also  "  have  been  found  at  Concise,  and  of  Baltic  amber  at   countries. 
Meilen"  (p.  igi). 

The  Lake-dwellers  of  the  Stone  Age  also  fabricated  pottery,  which 
was  rude  and  coarse,  and  made  by  hand  (the  wheel-made  pottery 
is  always  associated  with  the  industry  of  the  Iron  Age,  although 
even  then  the  hand-made  pottery  is  by  no  means  rare).    The  animal 
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remains  found  among  the  pile-works  of  this  era  include,  among  others, 
Domestic  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog.  The  Lake-dwellers 
aoimab.       must,  therefore,  have  been  a  pastoral  people. 

We  are  told  also  that  "agriculture  was  not  unknown."  "This  is 
proved  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  by  the  discovery  of  car- 
bonized cereals  at  several  points."  Wheat  has  been  discovered 
at  Meilen,  Moosseedorf,  and  Wangen— among  the  oldest  of  the  settle- 
ments. Many  bushels  were  found  at  the  last-named  place.  Ears  of  the 
kordeum  hexastichon  L.  (the  six-rowed  barley)  have  aiso  been  found. 
This  is  the  species,  according  to  M.  De  Candolle,  which  was  cultivated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  "  Three  varieties  of  wheat  were  cultivated  ;" 
also  "  two  kinds  of  barley,  and  two  of  millet."  Egyptian  wheat  has  been 
discovered  at  Wangen  and  Robenhausen.  Oats  are  found  in  the  Bronze 
Age,  but  are  absent  from  the  Stone  Age  villages.  (Rye  was  not 
known.)  ^r^itrf  has  also  been  discovered — and  flat  round  cakes. 
Carbonized  apples  have  been  found  at  Wangen,  dried  and  put  away 
for  winter  use.  They  have  occurred  also  at  Robenhausen  and 
Concise.  They  are  small,  and  resemble  generally  those  which 
still  grow  wild  in  the  Swiss  forests  ;  but  at  Robenliausen  the  specimens 
were  larger  "and  were  probably  cultivated."  (P.  212.)  Seeds  of  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry  are  found. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Lake-Dwellers  of  the  Stone  Age 
were  an  Agricultural  and  an  Arbor icultural  people. 

At  one  of  the  Stone  Age  stations— we  forget  which — one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  were  obtained,  and  among  them  was  noticed  the  Cretan 
catch-Jly,  which  is  found  all  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the  south  of 
France,  but  never  in  Switzerland  or  Germany.  The  corn -bluebottle 
was  also  found,  which  is  from  Sicily — all  going  to  show  communication, 
on  the  part  of  the  Stone  Age  people  of  these  lake  settlements,  with 
Southern  Europe. 

The  Lacustrine  dwellings  are  of  two  kinds :  i.  The  piles  were  driven 
Steinbergs  and  '^  t^^  ^1:"^^  of  tlie  lake-bottom,  and  on  these  platforms  were 
Pfehibautcn.  laid,  on  which  the  lake-people  reared  their  houses.  2.  In 
the  other  case  heavy  posts  were  placed  upright  and  boat-loads  of  stones 
emptied  around  them.  This  method  was  adopted  when  the  bed  of  the 
]ake  was  rocky,  and  the  piles  could  not  be  driven  readily  into  the 
bottom.  The  stones  were  merely  used  to  hold  the  posts  in  position. 
This  method  was  very  common  in  the  Stone  Age.  Such  structures 
are  called  tenevUres  (a  submerged  hillock)  or  Steinbergs  (mountains  of 
stone)  ;  the  pile-habitations  are  cs.\\&A  ffakldauten  ;  in  "Svtnch,  falafittes 
(buildings  on  piles). 

At  Robenhausen,  we  are  told,  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  piles. 
The  settlement  of  Morges,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  covers  an  area  of 
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seventy  thousand  square  yards ;  that  of  Chabrey,  on  the  Lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  sixty  thousand  square  yards.  At  Wargen  there  are  forty  thousand 
piles.  To  cut  down  the  trees  with  their  stone  axes,  to  shape  fheseworks 
them  into  piles,  to  drive  these  piles  in  wafer  from  six  to  ™piy  great 
eight  feet  deep,  and  then  prepare  the  platforms  and  rear  the  ""  ^'"°" 
dwellings,  implies  no  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence  and  resolution. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  these  villages  are  very  ancient — pos- 
sibly as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  or  even  older. 

One  of  the  few  references  we  have  to  the  subject  in  ancient  history 
occurs  in  Herodotus,  He  is  relating  how  Darius  sent  one  of  i^te-Dweiiing 
his  great  captains  with  orders  to  transplant  the  Pseonians  to  ■inscribed  by 
Asia,  and  proceeds :  Herodotus. 

"But  the  PKonians  about  Lake  Prasias  were  not  conquered  at  all  by 
Megabazus.  Yet  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  subdue  those  on  the  lake 
who  dwell  there  in  the  following  manner  : 

"Beams  fastened  together  are  fixed  on  lofty  piles  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  having  a  narrow  approach  from  the  shore  by  a  single  bridge.  And 
all  the  citizens  in  common  have  been  wont  from  some  very  ancient  time 
to  plant  the  piles  which  support  the  beams.  And  this  is  the  custom 
followed  as  to  planting  the  piles.  They  bring  them  from  a  mountain 
called  Obelus,  and  every  bridegroom  plants  three  piles  for  each  woman 
that  he  marries  ;  and  every  man  marries  a  great  many  women  ;  and  they 
live  in  the  following  manner :  each  man  possesses  beams  and  a  hut  in 
which  he  lives,  and  a  trap  door  to  the  beams,  opening  downwards  to  the 
lake.  And  they  tie  the  little  children  by  the  foot  with  a  cord,  fearing 
lest  they  should  tumble  down  into  the  lake.  And  they  give  to  their 
horses  and  cattle  fish  for  their  food ;  and  the  multitude  of  fish  is  so  great 
that  when  a  man  opens  the  trap  door  and  lets  down  an  empty  basket 
into  the  lake,  after  waiting  only  a  little  while,  he  draws  it  up  full  of  fish. 
And  there  are  two  sorts  of  these  fish,  which  they  qsW.  paprakes  and 
tilones."    Herod.,  v.  16. 

Hippocrates,  writing  about  the  same  time,  describes  a  similar  settle- 
ment.    In  his  "De  Aeribus,  etc.,"  xxxvii.,  he  writes:  MenUoned  by 

"  Concerning  the  people  on  the  Phasis  (now  Rioni),  that  HippocraKa. 
region  is  marshy  and  hot,  and  full  of  water,  and  woody,  and  at  every 
season  frequent  and  violent  rains  fall  there.  The  inhabitants  live  in  the 
marshes,  and  have  houses  of  timber  and  of  reeds,  constructed  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters;  and  they  seldom  go  out  to  the  city  or  to  the 
market,  but  sail  up  and  down  in  boats  made  out  of  a  single  tree-trunk ; 
for  there  are  numerous  canals  in  that  region." 

So  Abulfeda,  the  geographer,  and  a  Syrian  prince  (a.d. 
1273-1332),  in  his  Supplementa  tabulse  Syrise,  cap.  ii.,  says: 

"The  ApamEcan  lake  consists  of  an  innumerable  number  of  smaller 
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lakes  and  reedy  places.  Two  of  them,  however,  are  larger  than  the  others. 
.  .  .  Thewaterof  the  Orontes  pours  into  them  from  the  South.  .  .  .  This 
latter  lake  is  reckoned  amongst  the  land  of  Hesu  Borgajjah,  and  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  lake  of  the  Christians,  because  it  is  inhabited  by  Chris- 
tian fishermen  who  live  here  on  the  lake  in  wooden  huts  built  on  piles." 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  informed  by     f       d  1       g    t  S  1  th  t  the 

Lake  Prasias  fishcrmcn  of  Lake  Prasias  f  II  }  b  t  d  n  it  over 
suii  occupied,     fj^g  water  as  in  the  time  f  H      i  t         H  1  o  a 

number  of  instances  of  similar  villages    n  d  ff 
Found  at  pieseni  ^^  the  present  day.      TI        tl  y 

in  various  pans  Qvcr  the  Don.     Simila    d     11    g 

part  of  South  America     \  1    1 

the  houses  resemble  those  of  Veni  b      g 

city  of  Borneo  is  altogether  built  up  p  les  c 
have  been  remarked  in  New  Guinea  C  1  b  S 
the  Caroline  Islands,  and  elsewhere,  (P  76  )  i 
that  Dumont  d'Urville  (Voyage  d     1  A  t    1  b  ^ 

us  that  "Jadis  toute  la  ville  de  Tondatio  ^tait  construite  surlelac,  et  Ton 
ne  communiquait  d'unemaisonauue  autre  qu'en  bateau."  The  Bishop 
of  Labuan  thus  describes  the  dwellings  of  the  Dyaks:  "They  are  built 
along  the  river  side,  on  an  elevated  platform,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
in  a  long  row,  etc." 

Such  structures  were  common  in  Ireland,  where  artificial  islands  were 
, .  ^  „  formed  and  used  as  strongholds  by  the  petty  chiefs.     They 

are  here  called  "Crannoges."  As  late  as  1567,  one 
Thomas  Phettiplace,  in  his  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Government 
as  to  what  castles  or  forts  O'Neil  hath,  states :  "  For  castles,  I  think  it 
be  not  unknown  to  your  honners,  he  trusteth  no  point  thereunto  for 
bis  safety,  as  appeareth  by  the  raising  of  the  strongest  castles  of  all  his 
countreys,  and  that  fortification  which  he  only  dependeth  npon  is  in 
sartin  ffresh-water  loghes'xa.  his  countre,"  etc.  (Quoted  by  Lubbock  from 
Shirley,  p.  177.)  The  remains  of  lake-dwellings  have  been  observed 
also  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  France,  Italy,  Aiistria,  Germany,  and 
Poland.  Dr.  Keller  has  described  one  at  Peschiera,  on  Lake  Garda; 
Dr.  Tisch  has  described  similar  remains  in  Mecklenburg;  Dr.  Hoch- 
stetter  has  traced  them  in  the  lakes  of  Carinthia.  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  mentions  the  existence  of  certain  platforms  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Abbeville  peat,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  structures.  They  have 
been  found  at  Loch  Neagh  in  Ireland;  at  Loch  Etive,  and  in  the  Lochs 
of  Wigtonsliire  and  Dumfriesshire;  on  the  river  Nare  near  Norwich;  and, 
as  we  believe,  on  the  Thames,  at  London.  They  appear  to  have  been 
numerous  in  France  and  Italy,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
notice. 
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Such  being  the  general  evidence  with  regard  to  these  Lake-Dwellings, 
we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  extravagant  declarations   j.^,^.^ 
made  with  regard  to  their  antiquity.      A  writer  in  the  suago  of  the *at- 
.  Saturday  Review  expresses  himself  as  follows :  chsoiogisis. 

"So,  again,  the  people  who,  through  a  long  series  of  ages  since  the 
time  of  the  mammoth,  dwelt  in  the  pile-works  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  passed 
through  a  succession  of  similar  advances  of  civilization;  but  they  them- 
selves and  their  handiworks  had  sunk  into  oblivion  before  the  Romans 
conquered  Helvetia.  'Time,  time,  and  yet  more  time,'  is  the  cry  of 
the  student  of  antiquity,  whether  he  work  from  the  geological,  the 
archfeological,  or  the  philological  side;  and  the  searcher  after  primeval 
man  is  as  one  using  an  inverted  telescope  which  lengthens  as  he  seeks, 
and  throws  the  object  of  his  investigation  ever  farther  and  farther  off." 
Dr.  McCausland  in  his  volume  entitled  "Adam  and  the  Mr.McCaut- 
Adamite"  says,  "The  ancient  Swiss  dwellings,  far  removed  '""''■ 
from  Denmark,  afford  further  and  confirmative  evidence  of  the  succession 
of  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages"  (p.  55.)  And  he  estimates  the 
three  ages  in  Denmark,  on  "a  moderate  estimate,"  to  have  lasted  four 
thousand  years.  This  lie  considers,  on  the  testimony  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  with  regard  to  the  peat-bogs  of  Denmark,  to  be  "  the  minimum 
time"  for  the  formation  of  the  peat  above  the  pine  forests  that  grew 
there.  Sir  Charles  thinks  it  might  well  have  taken  four  times  four  thou- 
sand years  for  the  deposition  of  that  peat.  We  have  seen  the  remarks  of 
Agassiz.  Commenting  on  the  revelations  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  he 
exclaims,  "  Humanity  is  now  connected  with  geological  phenomena  1" 
There  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  period  in  Switzerland  when  bronze 
had  not  been  introduced,  and  the  implements  during  that 
period  appear  to  have  been. of  stone.  At  the  same  time,  often  in  use  ai  the 
we  have  no  doubt  that  after  the  introduction  of  bronze,  ^^""^'i'"'- 
stone  was  stili  extensively  used,  and  in  some  localities  perhaps  exclu- 
sively. Manners  and  customs  in  such  an  age,  in  a  secluded  mountain- 
valley,  are  slow  to  change ;  and  bronze  was  very  expensive.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  when  bronze  was  introduced,  or  when  it  was,  for 
weapons,  superseded  by  iron.  There  are  no  defined  lines.  In  some 
places  bronze  was  never  used.  The  stone  was  followed  immediately  by 
iron.     Broniie  weapons  never  were  extensively  used  in  Switzerland. 

The  fact  that  the  Lake-Dwellers  come  down  to  the  so-called  Iron  Age 
is  a  proof  that  they  are  not  very  ancient.  The  fact  that  Evidences  of  a 
these  stations  yield  so  many  beautiful  bronze  ornaments  "^""'date. 
is  an  evidence  that  there  is  nothing  particularly  "  pre-historic"  about 
them.  And  when  we  find  even  at  Wangen  and  Moosseedorf  and  the 
other  "Stone  Age"  dwellings,  the  remains  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
goat,  the  sheep,  the  dog;    wheat  precisely  like  that  now  in  use;   two 
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kinds  of  barley  and  two  of  millet ;  bread  in  the  form  of  cakes,  and 
roasted  grains  stored  up  in  jars  precisely  as  is  now  done  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland;  apples  cut  up  and  dried  and  stored  away  for  winter  use; 
stones  of  the  wild  plum  and  seeds  of  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  and 
strawberry;  peas;  shells  of  the  haze!-ntit  and  beech-nut;  pottery;  mat- 
ting ;  twine  ;  leather ;  ropes ;  doth ;  spinning-wheels ;  corn-crushers : 
all  this  shows  us  that  even  the  Stone  Age  people  of  the  Swiss  Lakes  are 
very  nearly  related  to  us  in  their  ways  and  customs,  and  not  very  far 
off  in  point  of  time. 

We  propose  now  to  give  the  evidence  on  this  subject  more  in  detail, 
and  to  pass  in  review  the  principal  lake-settlements  in  Switzerland.  This 
is  the  only  method  of  examining  this  question,  and  it  is  only  by  look- 
ing at  all  of  the  facts  that  we  can  read  these  disinhumed  records  of  the 
past  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  fair  translation,  and  so  as  to  frame  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  narrative  out  of  these  strange  appearances.  Mere  general 
statements  may  be — are — made  on  both  sides :  as  we  have  examined  the 
tumtili  and  cists,  so  we  wish  now  to  examine  the  lakes  and  peat-moors 
of  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  to  afford  the  reader 
the  ful!  materials  for  weighing  and  judging  this  branch  of  the  evidence. 

ROBENHAUSEN. 

Robcnhausen  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, of  the  lake-dwellings.  It  is  situated  in  a  peat-moor,  on  the 
lake  of  PfafEkon,  There  are  three  distinct  settlements,  one  above  the 
other,  and  all  of  them  are  referred  to  the  Stone  Age.  The  plan  on  the 
following  page,  taken  from  Dr.  Keller's  book,  will  illustrate  the  relations 
of  these  different  settlements. 

The  first  of  them  Dr.  Keller  thinks  was  not  of  long  duration,  and 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  it  have  been  found  barley,  wheat,  thread, 
fragments  of  cloth,  fish-nets,  etc.  The  contents  indeed  seem  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  the  second  and  third  settlements,  save  that  the 
axes  of  nephrite  are  found  in  the  uppermost  bed. 

Above  the  lowest  bed  of  charcoal  the  inhabitants  erected  new  homes. 
This  second  settlement  lasted  during  the  accumulation  of  three  feet 
of  peat,  in  which  are  imbedded  bones,  pottery,  the  flooring,  etc.  The 
huts  of  this  settlement  were  also  burned,  and  above  the  peat  just  referred 
to  are  the  remains  of  the  conflagration.  Above  this  layer  of  charred 
remains  is  another  bed  of  peat,  also  three  feet  thick,  containing  the 
flooring  and  the  remains  of  the  third  settlement.  Among  the  stone 
implements  here  are  some  axes  of  nephrite. 

The  peat  was  growing  all  the  while  the  second  and  third  settlements 
were  occupied,  and  seems  finally  to  have  driven  the  last  settlers  away. 
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Shell  marl. 

The  translator  of  Dr.  Keller's  book*  in  a  tiote  states  that  Dr.  Keller 
has  written  him  a  letter  stating  that  the  fseces  of  goats  occurring  Manure- 
in  regular  beds  lead  Dr.  Heer  to  the  opinion  that  they  do  not  ''^sps. 
arise  from  the  sweepings  of  the  stalls,  but  were  manure-heaps  hoarded 
for  agricultural  purposes.  They  were  found  in  both  the  first  and  second 
settlements. 

In  Dr.  Keller's  work  we  have  a  picture  of  some  Robenhausen  cloth, 
which,  and  especially  the  "fringe,"  that  author  remarks,  "be- 
trays a  certain  refinement  of  life  and  a  tendency  to  luxury." 

Here  we  have  a  genuine  Stone  Age  settlement — not  an  implement  of 
metal  has  been  found — and  yet  there  is  no  occasion,  we  think,  to  feel 
called  upon  to  associate  any  remote  antiquity  with  the  lake-dwellers  of 
Robenhausen.  But  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  metal,  the  inhabitants  of  Robenhausen  were  not  ignorant  of 
it.  In  concluding  his  remarks  on  this  station.  Dr.  Keller  gives  us  the 
following  highly  important  information  : 

"Thirdly,"  he  says,  "the  settlers,  as  has  been  supposed  before,  were 
in  early  times  acquainted  with  copper  and  bronze, /i^r/rawj  Traces  of  m«ai. 


«  "The  Lake  Dwellings  of  SwitierlEind  and  other  pans  of  Europe. 
Keller.     Translated  by  John  Edward  Loc,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S,,  etc."  p.  46. 
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of  these  metals  have  been  met  with  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Stone  Age  set- 
tlements, before  the  appearance  of  nephrite."  * 

There  is  no  need  of  any  comment  on  such  a  statement ;  for  at  Ro- 
benhausen  we  are  confessedly  at  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  all  the  Swiss 
lake  villages.  It  is  only  at  three  stations — Moosseedorf,  Wauwyl,  and 
Remains  of  the  Robenhauseii — that  any  remains  of  the  aurochs  have  been 
auroch!.  found  J  and  the  remains  of  only  one  individual  have  been 

found  at  either  Wauwyl  or  Moosseedorf,  while  they  are  very  common  at 
Robenhausen.  The  Bos primigenius  (urus)  has  been  found  only  at 
Wauwyl,  Moosseedorf,  Robenhausen,  Wangen,  Sipplingen,  and 
Concise  ;  and  while  its  remains  are  frequent  at  Robenhausen,  only  a  few 
individuals  have  been  found  at  any  of  the  other  points.  So  at  Moossee- 
dorf, Wauwyl,  and  Robenhausen  (and  only  here)  the  remains  of  the  fox 
are  more  abundant  than  those  of  the  dog.  So  again  at  Robenhausen  we 
find  no  traces  of  the  domestic  hog,  although  we  do  find  them  at  Wauwyl. 
All  of  which  demonstrates  the  great  comparative  antiquity  of  Roben- 
hausen. And  here  in  the  lowest  beds,  as  we  infer  from  Dr.  Keller's 
remark,  although  we  do  not  find  any  copper  or  bronze  implements,' 
"traces  of  these  metals  have  been  met  with."  The  nephritef  at  these 
Stone  Age  stations  is  very  extraordinary.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  its  presence  as  we  proceed  with  our  remarks. 

Before  leaving  Robenhausen  we  must  add  that  a  number  of  articles 
ObjecB  in  in  wood  have  been  found  here — ladles  showing  "astonishing 
"°'"^-  skill  in  carving" — "very  similar,"  says  Dr.  Keller,  "to  those 
now  in  use  in  the  Swiss  milk  chalets."  Also  a  yoke  of  hazel-wood,  a 
threshing-flail,  yew-wood  combs,  a  shoemaker' s  last,  a  great  tub  cut  out 
of  maple-wood,  &c.  M.  Messikomer  also  disinterred  here  "a  remark- 
able canoe  made  out  of  a  single  trunk,  such  as  may  now  he  seen  in  the 


»  See  p.  57.     Tlie  italics  are  ours. 

f  Nephrile  is  not  found  originally  in  Switzerland,  nor  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  conies 
(according  to  M.  Desor)  from  Turkestan,  China,  and  one  or  Iwo  other  countries  outside  ot 
Europe. 

M.  de  Fellent>erg  has  analyKGd  a  nepluife  hatchet  from  one  of  the  lake-stations  of  Neuf- 
chStel,  and  also  a  specimen  which  came  from  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  He 
found  that  their  compo^tion  was  identical. 

According  to  M.  Desor,  these  axes  are  very  rare.  There  are  only  several  dozens  of  them 
in  Switzerland.  They  are  found  along  the  Alps  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Lake  of 
Bourget.    They  are  also  found  in  the  south  of  France. 

They  have  been  obtained,  however,  we  may  mention,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Eng- 
land. M.  Desor  slates  that  for  twenty  years  the  rock  has  been  most  carefully  sought  for 
in  Europe,  but  has  never  been  found.  He  suggests  that  the  axes  in  nephrite  and  jade  may 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  during  the  original  migrations  to  that  continent  from  Asia. 
See  paper  on  the  Ases  of  Nephrite  and  Jadeite,  by  M.  Desor,  in  Cong.  d'Authrop.  et 
d'Arch^ol.,  1B72,  p.  351.     And  see  also  farther  on  some  additional  facts  on  this  subject 
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lakes  of  Zug  and  Lucerne,  twelve  feel  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad,  but 
only  five  inches  in  depth."  We  believe  it  was  at  Robenhauseii  that 
leather  was  found. 

"Three  hundred  apples"  were  also  found  at  Robcnhansen  in  one 
place,  and  also  "  a  specimen  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  cultivated 
apple." 

There  was  another  station  on  the  lake  of  Pfaffikon  at  Irgenhausen. 
Here  they  have  found  stone  impleraents  and  the  other  usual  remains, 
but  also  a  number  of  pieces  of  embroidered  doth. 


on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  "pre-eminently"  a  Stone  Age  station. 
M.  Lohle  found  here  fifteen  hundred  stone  axes,  twenty-  AiHcioryof  stone 
five  hundred  arrow-heads,  one  hundred  and  fifty  corn-  ™pi™=n"- 
crushers,  one  hundred  whetstones,  three  hundred  and  fifty  bone  in- 
struments, and  "  not  a  trace  of  metal."  But  yet  we  find  specimens  of 
nephrite  at  Wangen ;  great  quantities  of  corn ;  baked  cakes  of  Ntpbrite 
bread ;  abundance  of  flax  ;  and  we  are  to!d  tliat  "  the  inhab-  ^^^"'■ 
.itants  were  pre-eminent  as  agriculturists  and  as  handicraftsmen."  Sev- 
eral perforated  axes  were  also  found  here. 

Speaking  particularly  of  Niederwyl,  another  Stone  Age  station,  but 
referring  also  generally  to  all  of  the  Stone  Age  villages,  Dr,  Keller 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  clothed  in  Limrngar. 
skins,  but  in  linen  garments.*  ments. 

There  is  no  trace  of  burning  at  Niederwyl,  as  at  so  many  of  the  lake- 
villages.  It  was  voluntarily  abandoned.  It  probably  existed  some 
centuries. 

At  Allensbach  and  Markelfingen  on  the  Untersee  (Lake  of  Con- 
stance), beautiful  perforated  stone  axes  were  found,  "fit  for  the  toilet 
table."  Also  beautiful  saws  of  yellow  flint.  These  perforated  axes,  as 
remarked  in  another  connection,  imply  the  use  of  metallic  tools, 

UEBERLINGER  SEE  (WESTERN   SHORE) — LAKE  OF  CONSTANCE. 

We  find  here  perforated  stone  celts  at  the  Stone  Age  station. 

There  is  also  a  Bronze  Age  station,  where  were  found  bronze  celts, 
an  iron  knife,  two  iron  arrow-heads,  the  fragment  of  an  iron  fish-hook, 
pieces  of  worked  stag's  horn,  and  some  flint  flakes.  The  pottery  was 
like  that  found  in  the  Stone  Age  stations.     No  trace  of  the  wheel. 
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UEBEELINGER  SEE  (EASTERN   SHORE). 

We  have  here,  within  a  few  hours'  walk  of  each  other,  the  Stone  Age 
settlements  of  Nussdorf  and  Maurach,  and  the  Bronze  settlements  of 
Unter  Uhldingen  and  SippHngen. 

Nussdorf.  This  station  was  destroyed  by  fire.  There  were  found 
here  one  hundred  specimens  of  arrow  and  lance  heads  (flnit),  eighty 
saws,  piercers,  knives,  etc.,  and  one  thousand  axes,  chisels,  hammers, 
Nephrite.  p«-  etc.  There  were  fifty  axes  of  nephrite,  and  fifty  perforated 
foraiedaics.  axcs,*  the  hole  being  either  circular  or  oval,  and  having 
been  drilled  with  a  hollow  tube— which  must  have  been  of  metal.  The 
core  frequently  left  where  the  perforation  is  not  completed,  shows  at 
once  the  use  of  a  hollow  boring  instrument. 

Many  teeth  of  the  horse  (Equus  caballus)  were  found  here,  showing 
the  domestication  and  employment  of  this  animal  in  the  "stone"  age. 
His  remains  are  found  at  other  Stone  Age  stations, 

Mmrach.  Found  here,  besides  the  stone  implements,  one  copper 
axe  or  celt. 

Unter  Uhldingen.  Is  one  thousand  feet  from  the  shore.  The  stone 
implements  found  here  have  the  same  character  as  those  found  at 
^"""'"  Nussdorf  and  Maurach.  They  are  arrow  and  lance  heads,  flint 
saws,  three  hundred  stone  axes  and  chisels,  besides  stone  hammers, 
net-sinkers,  meal  in  g-s  tones,  fruit -crushers,  etc.  The  axes  are  mostly 
«n  perforated. 

The  objects  of  clay  show  a  slight  improvement.  There  was  some 
Roman  pot-  pottery  of  pretty  red  clay  [terra  sigillatd)  which  was  of  Roman 
•"/■  origin. 

They  found  here  also  a  large  number  of  bronze  tools  and  weapons, 
showing  that  bronze  was  both  manufactured  and  used  on  the 

'"'^^'  shores  of  Constance.  Among  the  objects  of  bronze  were  a  num- 
ber of  celts,  six  lance-points,  twenty-five  knife-blades,  sickles,  beautiful 
armlets,  etc. 

Several  iron  implements  were  also  found  here  :  one  lance-head,  five 

arrow-heads  (like  those  of  bronze),  one  axe  or  celt,  two  carpen- 

'™'   ter's  chisels,  twelve  knife-blades,  two  pruning-knives,  an  iron  ring, 

a  fibula,  a  clothes-pin,  etc.     Also  the  remains  of  an  iron  two-edged 

sword,  and  an  iron  short-sword  with  a  wooden  hilt. 

Oi glass  there  were  found  eleven  bottoms  of  goblets,  and  one  smooth 
Giasi.  glass  slab.f 

«  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  Ihe  perforaled  axe  is  very  rare,  if  not  altogefher  absent,  in  the 
Stone  Age  (p.  14).  The  fifty  axes  of  nephrite  is  rather  inconsbfent  with  the  statement  of  M. 
Desor,  on  p.  16a,  that  there  are  only  several  doiens  of  them  in  Switierland. 

t  In  the  volume  of  the  "  Congrfe  International"  for  1869  (p.  267)  M.  Stende!  mentions 
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The  distance  of  this  settlement  from  the  shore,  and  its  being  classi- 
fied by  Dr"  Keller  as  a  "  bronze  age"  station,  warrant  us  in  supposing 
that  it  was  built  in  the  Bronze  Age,  and  with  metallic  tools. 

It  appears  that  stone  and  bronze  were  used  indiscriminately  together. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  while  we  hear  of  three  sions  and  bronze 
hundred  stone  axes  and  chisels,  the  bronze  celts  apparently  "■''"'  mgeiher. 
were  not  very  numerous ;  and  there  were  only  six  bronze  lance-heads. 
Then  the  Iron  Age  supervenes.  There  are  a  few  iron  weapons.  It  is 
evident  that  the  stone  weapons  and  tools  continued  still  to  be  used,  and 
that  they  constituted  the  chief  implements  still  used  at  Unter  Uhldingen. 

Sipplingen.  Is  a  half-hour's  walk  from  Unter  Uhldingen.  It  is  situ- 
ated some  twelve  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  shore.  The 
settlement  is  precisely  like  that  just  described. 

There  are  two  hundred  specimens  of  imperforated  stone  celts,  and 
twenty  of  the  perforated  type.     Also  stone  hammers,  and   Perforaiedsntiun- 
one  hundred  stone  implements  of  one  form,  found  in  a  p=rfo"KdceiK. 
heap,  whose  use  is  not  known — apparently  unfinished  celts. 

No  bronze  implements  have  been  found  so  far ;  one  celt  of  copper 
was  met  with.  (Yet  it  is  referred  to  the  Bronze  Age.) 

Of  iron,  there  were  found  one  lance-head,  three  arrow-heads,  two 
sickles,  one  single-edged  sword,  two  pieces  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
and  one  Roman  key. 

Of  glass,  five  pieces  of  a  gray  color.  '^•s''' 

Also  the  horns  of  the  urus,  and  a  number  of  implements  of  horn:    Urns. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  character  of  the  finds  at  these  two 
last-named  stations : 


If  stone  continued  to  be  used  at  Unter  Uhldingen,  it  is  still  more 
evident  that  it  constituted  even  to  the  last  the  chief  material  at  Sip- 
plingen. 

But  the  most  noticeable  feature  about  Sipplingen  is  that  while  it  had 
an  abounding  stone  age,  and  continued  down  to  the  Iron  Age,  and  even 
to  Roman  times,  it  has  yielded  no  relics  of  bronze.     It  passed  at  once 
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from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Iron  Age, — 'and  even  then  stone  continued 
to  be  chiefly  used.  This  was  certainly  as  late  as  the  date  of  the  Roman 
key.     The  glass  vessels  bespeak  an  equally  recent  period. 

LAKE   OF  ZUG. 

1.  Zug.  The  piles  sharpened  by  fire.  Stone  implements,  no  metal. 
Fall  in  .heievei  atid  HO  pottcry.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  station  is, 
of  iheuite.  (]jaj  jt  jg  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  lake,  and  sixty  feet 
inland  from  the  shore. 

2.  Kolkr.  The  relic  bed  here  is  also  three  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

3.  St.  Andreas,  near  Cham.  Also  some  distance  inland  from  lake. 
Stone  celts  found. 

4.  Dusbach.     Stone  implements  also  found  here  away  from  shore. 

5  and  6.  Zweeren  and  at  the  Bathing-place  at  Zug.  Also  inland  ; 
but  in  every  case  the  relics  rest  on  shell  marl,  showing  the  former  pres- 
ence of  the  lake. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  level  of  this  lake  lias  fallen, — a 
fact  which  we  shall  observe  elsewhere  among  the  Swiss  lakes. 

Some  of  the  clay  vessels  found  at  these  last-named  stations  (5  and 
6)  are  of  the  Bronze  Age. 


Is  situated  in  a  peat-moss,  which  occupies  the  bed  of  a  former  lake,  near 

Zoiingen,  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne.     It  is  one  of  the  very 

oldest  of  all  the  stations.     Some  four  or  five  hundred  stone 

and  flint  implements  have  been  found  here,  and  no  metal.     But  one  of 

the  stone  celts  is  of  nephrite,  and  a  glass  bead  of  a  bluish 

tp  r  e.      85J.   ^^j^^  1^^  y^ft^-a  found.     This  last  implies  an  occupation 

down  to  a  recent  period.    There  were  two  settlements  here,^one  above 

the  other.     The  first  was  burned.     The  peal  here,  and  the  dry  bed  of 

the  lake,  again  remind  us  of  a  higher  lake-level  in  former  times. 

MOOSSEEDORF. 

Another  peat-moss  station,  two  miles  from  Berne.  We  have  here 
again  traces  of  a  greater  body  of  water  in  the  ancient  lake- 
°^°  '  basins.  We  have  also  one  of  the  very  oldest  lake- villages. 
More  than  three  thousand  three  hundred  instruments  of  stone  and  bone 
AfMMry.  were  found,  but  no  metal.  Nephrite,  however,  occurs,  and 
NcphrJK.  wheat,  barley,  and  linseed.  The  dog,  goat,  sheep,  cow,  and 
hog  are  also  met  with,  and  all,  excepting  the  dog,  quite  frequently. 
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LAKE   OF   BIENNE. 

There  are  twenty-one  settlements  on  this  lake,  representing  all  three 
ages. 

Nidau-     At  this  station  we  find  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.     The  piles 
are  sharpened  by  fire,  showing  that  the  settlement  origi-   c^^^^  ,  Brome 
nated  in  the  Stone  Age.     There  were  secnred  thirty-three  station, 
axes  of  stone,  some  of  them  perforated,  and  twenty-three   ^'°"=> 
bronze  axes.     Also  perforated  stones,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  iron, 
which  were  used  as  net-sinkers.     The  pottery  is  all  hand-made. 
Iron  spear-heads  also  were  found  here,  and  two  curved  pieces  of 
iron  holding  a  piece  of  wood  between  rivets.     Dr.  Keller  mentions  two 
pieces  of  pottery  which  he  believes  to  be  Roman.     A  pirogue  Roman 
or  dnbaum  was  also  found,  made  of  a  single  trunk,  hollowed  out  p°"<^' 
by  fire.      Glass  beads,  strung  with  beads  of  jet,  "  exactly  like  those 
found  in  the  tumuli  and  in  Roman  stations,"  were  also  found. 

Graseren.     These  remains  are  two  hundred  feet  from  the  shore  (in 
the  lake).     A  dagger  ornamented  with  silver  wire,  knives, 
sickles,  and  other  implements  of  iron  were  found. 

SuU.     Is  one  hundred  and   twenty-five  feet  from  the  shore,  in  six 
feet  of  water.     Destroyed  by  fire.     Found  here :  a  bronze  sump,  bronze, 
celt,  a  bronze  sword,  two  iron  lance-points,  and  a  Roman  ^"■li™"- 
mill-stone.    Also  a  stone  hammer-pick,  a  flint  flake  five  inches  long,  etc. 

Moringen.  Destroyed  by  fire.  Essentially  a  bronze  station.  A  num- 
ber of  bronze  celts,  knives,  sickles,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  fisli-hooks,  awls, 
etc.     Also  glass  and  amber  beads,  a  bone  arrow-head,  and  three  canoes. 

So  far  Dr.  Keller. 

This  important  station  has  been  recently  re-explored  by  Dr.  V.  Gross. 
He  obtained  great  numbers  of  objects  of  bronze,  among  them  thirty 
celts,  twenty  razors,  and  quite  a  collection  of  ornaments.  He  found 
also  three  bronze  swords,  and  an  iron  sword  with  a  bronze  handle.  Also 
a  bronze  bridk-bit,  which  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  great  astonishment 
among  the  archfeologlsts.  A  similar  bit  has  been  found  at  the  pile- 
village  of  Vaudrenanges.  At  a  meeting  of  the  SociHt  d' Anthropologie 
of  Paris,  May  ist,  1873,  M.  Bertrand  called  attention  to  these  discov- 
eries, and  remarked  that  they  "established  the  fact  that  the  horse  was 
employed  as  a  domestic  animal  by  tiie  lacustrine  populations  of  the  Age 
of  Bronze."  He  added  that  these  bits  indicated  a  horse  of  small  size,  like 
those  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  tmsuitable 
to  carry  a  cavalier,  but  adapted  to  a  cart.  (This  disposes  of  thsEquus 
speisus  I  ose  "small  size"  has  occasioned  so  much  remark.)  M.  Ber- 
tra  d  con  luded,  we  are  told,  by  saying  that  "we  were  acquainted  with 
s  n  1      b  ts  to  that  from  Moringen,  which  would  indicate  that  the  times 
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called  pre-historic  must  be  connected  very  nearly  ■with  historic  times. ' '  * 
M.  Sanson  observed  that  the  documents  presented  on  this  subject  by 
M.  Bertrand  were  very  interesting,  and  that  these  horses  were  oriental, 
in  fact,  of  small  size,  such  as  are  met  with  in  Southern  Russia  and 
in  Hungary, 

Dr.  Gross  remarks  that  when  this  bit  was  brought  to  him,  "  je  crus 
d'abord  avoir  affaire  a  un  produit  de  I'industrio  raoderne,  perdu  for- 
tuitement  sur  1' emplacement  a  pilotis;"  but  he  ascertained  that  it  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  drag  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  where  the 
other  objects  were  found. f 

Dr.  Gross  is  equally  puzzled  at  finding  a  sword  of  iron  in  association 
with  the  swords  of  bronze  (and,  he  says,  at  the  same  time,  "with  some 
axes  of  stone")  in  this  bed.  "This  sword-blade  of  iron,"  he  remarks, 
"  with  its  handle  of  bronze,  associated  with  other  objects  in  bronze  and 
even  with  some  stone  axes,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  station  of  M5- 
ringen  was  constructed  at  an  epoch  when  concurrently  with  bronze  stone 
was  still  in  use,  and  that  it  has  existed  during  the  age  of  bronze  and 
was  destroyed  after  the  appearance  of  iron  in  our  countries."  It  seems 
that  along  with  the  iron  sword  and  the  objects  in  bronze.  Dr.  Gross 
obtained  several  discoidal  pieces  of  stone,  several  stone  hammers,  a 
dozen  stone  axes,  some  stone  anvils,  stone  awls,  etc.  We  have  thus  the 
Stone  Age  not  only  running  into,  and  lapping  the  Bronze  Age,  but 
actually  leaping  over  the  Bronze  Age  (two  thousand  years),  and  existing 
side  by  side  with  swords  of  iron  ! 

And  we  not  only  find  the  bronze  bridle-bit  and  the  iron  sword  at  this 
great  station  of  the  Bronze  Age  (Moringen,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a  manu- 
factoij  of  bronze  implements),  but  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Keller  that  beads 
of  glass  were  obtained  here. 

We  merely  add  that  moulds  were  found  at  Moringen  in  which  the 
objects  of  bronze  (or  some  of  them)  were  cast.  They  are  of  stone  or 
of  clay.     A  crucible  of  baked  earth  was  also  found. 

Little  Island.  Col.  Schwab  "  found  ,  here  objects  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  th6  Gallo-Roman  period  all  mixed  together." 

Sutz.  Dr.  Gross  found  here  (mingled  together  apparently)  perforated 
stone  axes,  a  Aoz^a  fusa'ioles  of  stone,  a  quantity  of  flint  chippings,  a 
remarkable  lance-head  of  white  flint,  a  bronze  celt,  bronze  pins,  and  an 
elegant  fibula  of  the  same  metal. 

He  des  Lapitts.  "The  remains  of  all  the  ages  here"  (says  Dr.  Gross), 
"  from  the  epoch  of  polished  stone  to  the  Gallo-Roman  epoch,  seem  to 
testify  that  tliis  station  served  as  a  place  of  re-union  where  the  merchants 
of  different  countries  met  together."     In  other  words  (the  italics  are  ours), 

*  Mal^riaux,  Livraisons  50  ei  6e,  1873,  pp.  280-B!.  t  '*'■•  P-  "'''■ 
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the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  are  all  mingled  together.  When  a  "  find" 
of  this  sort  is  encountered,  the  arch  geologists  dismiss  it  with  some  sum- 
mary observation  like  the  above.  But  how  did  the  "  Gall o-Ro man" 
merchants  manage  to  meet  the  merchants  of  the  age  of  polished  stone, 
who  lived  four  or  iive  thousand  years  before? 

Locras.  Dr.  Gross  describes  also  a  very  ancient  station  (that  of  Lo- 
eras)  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  which  yielded  no  metal  of  any  kind  (save 
at  the  surface  two  or  three  objects  of  iron).  But  among  the  stone  axes 
found  here  were  two  of  jadeite  and  four  of  nephrite.  Dr.  Gross  re- 
marks that  the  former  are  probably  the  largest  jadeite  axes  found  in  the 
Swiss  palafittes  up  to  this  time.  One  measured  twenty-two  centimetres 
in  length  by  seven  centimetres  in  breadth,  and  the  second  fifteen  cen- 
timetres long  by  six  centimetres  broad.  M.  de  Fellenberg  writes  to  Dr. 
Gross  (modifying  slightly  the  statement  of  M.  Desor)  that  nephrite  is  not 
native  to  any  region  except  Turkestan  and  Siberia,  in  the  environs  of 
the  Lake  of  Baikal,*  The  jadeite,  he  says,  comes  from  China,  from 
the  province  of  Kiang-Si,  to  the  south  of  Nanking.  The  presence  of 
these  axes  in  Switzerland,  says  M,  de  Fellenberg,  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  emigration  of  the  people  who  tised  them,  who  carried  with  them 
their  most  precious  articles  of  property. 

There  were  found  here  also  two  perforated  stone  hammers, f 
We  have  mentioned  that  at  the  surface  of  this  bed  there  were  found 
several  objects  of  iron.      There  was  no  trace  of  bronze.     Did  the  occu- 
pants of  Locras  skip  the  Bronze  Age? 

LAKE    OF    NEUFCHATEIj. 

The  banks  of  this  lake  are  studded  with  settlements ;  iome  of  the 
earliest  age ;  others  continued  during  Helvetian  times ;  and  not  a  few 
were  inhabited  during  the  Gallo- Roman  period. 

La  Tine,  near  Marin,  and  sometimes  called  Marin.     The 
relics  here  are : 

1.  Flint  flakes,  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  station.  Also 
found  a  dozen  stone  balls. 

2.  A  bronze  hatchet,  one  bronze  ornament,  and  twelve  bronze 
"sundries." 

3.  A  great  number  of  iron  implements,  among  them  fifty  swords, 
"masterpieces  of  the  smith's  art,"  which  arc  very  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  those  from  Alise,  where  the  well-known  battle  occurred 

*  Jade  (or  nephrite)  is  found  also  in  Ihe  Kouenlun  range  of  moiinfaJns  in  Ceniral  Asia, 
on  Uie  northern  frontier  of  India;  as,  for  example,  in  the  quarries  of  Goulbagaslen,  lat. 
36°  9',  long.  77°  45'  E,  It  is  called  Yaspen  by  liie  Tonrlieaos.  If  is  soft  when  fii-st  taken 
from  the  quarry,  bul  soon  becomes  very  hard. 

t  Mateiiaux  pour  I'Hist.  dc  I'Hoinme,  Se  el 
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between  Cssar  and  the  Gauls.  M.  Morlot  raentioDs  "an  iron  scabbard 
with  silver  inlaying." 

4.  Pottery.  Most  of  this  is  Roman,  though  even  this  is  rare.  We 
may  include  under  this  head  a  great  number  of  Roman  tiles,*  also  found. 

5.  Glass. 

6.  Coins,  a.  Roman  and  Gallic.  Coins  of  both  Claudius  and  Ti- 
berius were  found.  Also  the  quarter-stater  of  gold,  which  was 
the  current  money  of  the  Helvetii ;  also  a  bad  imitation  of  the 

Macedonian  coins  (so  widely  distributed)  of  Philip,  having  on  obverse 
head  of  Apollo  with  fillet  of  laurel,  and  on  reverse  a  biga  with  the  em- 
blem of  a  bird  under  the  vehicle,  and  the  letters  ^tAiriBOr.  I'.  Sev- 
eral Massilian  coins  (silver)  from  MassiUa  (Marseilles),  i".  Several  coins, 
made  from  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  commonly  found  in  the 
districts  of  the  ^dui,  Helvetii,  and  Sequani.     Very  rude. 

Marin  was  obviously  an  iron  station,  and  continued  to  be  occupied 
after  the  Christian  era.  The  presence  of  the  numerous 
flint  flakes  shows  that  flint  was  largely  in  requisition. 

The  absence  of  bronze  ornaments  here  is  very  remarkable,  for  the 
hair-pins,  rings,  bracelets,  etc.,  of  bronze,  were  worn  of  cotirse  after  the 
introduction  of  iron, 

Hauterive.  Two  iron  spear-heads.  Subsequently  Prof.  Desor  found 
only  stone  implements,  but  at  a  different  point. 

Sione  impitments  Cret.  An  implement  like  a  cylindrical  roller  with  an 
widi  Roman  rdics.   j,.q^  iiook  at  each  end,  and  letters  I  R  engraved  on  it. 

Colombier.     Flint  implement,  celts  of  serpentine,  and  Roman  tiles. 

Chez  Les  Moines.     Stag's  horn,  stone  chisels,  and  Roman  tiles. 

Font.     Articles  of  bronze. 

Bevaix.     Bronze  pins  and  knife. 

Near  St.  Aubin.     Stone  implements. 

Forel.     Roman  tiles, 

Chevroux.     Bronze  dagger,  etc. 

Above  Chevroux.  This  station  is  six  hundred  feet  from  the  shore. 
The  relics  consisted  of  stone  celts,  bronze  swords,  knives,  sickles,  and 
armlets,  and  a  great  iron  fork.  The  distance  from  the  shore  implies 
deep  water,  and  the  use  of  bronze  tools  to  construct  the  dwelling ;  and 
the  association  of  the  stone  and  bronze  implements  is  again  to  be 
remarked. 

Gletterens.  This  station  is  six  hundred  feet  from  shore,  and  yielded 
Roman  tiles.     Nothing  else  mentioned. 

«  The  Roman  tile,  says  Dr.  KeUer,  was  used  not  only  for  buildings,  but  for  making  the 
hypocaust,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  And  botli  Dr.  Keller  and  M.  Desor  stale  that 
the  art  of  constructing  liihis  of  brick  was  unknown  to  the  Helvetians  and  the  Gauls  before 
their  conquest  by  the  Romans. 
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Port  Alban.  Is  nifie  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
yielded  stone  celts.     There  is  probably  metal  behind. 

No.  44.  Is  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from  the  shore.  Yielded 
stone  celts. 

A  La  Sauge.  Is  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the  shore. 
Yielded  Roman  tiles,  and  the  handle  of  a  Roman  amphora. 

Pont  de  Tltieie.  Is  in  the  valley  connecting  the  Lakes  of  Neufchatel 
and  Bienne,  and  a  great  distance  away  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  in 
which  it  formerly  stood.  The  relics  here  were  stone  celts  and  Roman 
pottery  and  tiles. 

This  station  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  most  extraordinary  cal- 
culation, intended  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  lake -dwellings,  g.^  j^^^  ^^^^^ 
M.  Gilli^ron,  Professor  at  the  College  of  Neuveville,  has  bock's  caicula- 
the  honor  of  originally  making  this  investigation;  but  Sir  """■ 
John  Lubbock,  in  his  famous  chapter  on  the  "Antiquity  of  Man," 
selects  this  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  chat  great  thesis.  It  will  be 
best  to  let  Sir  John  present  the  matter  in  his  own  language : 

"  Not  less  ingenious  is  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  M.  Gil- 
li^ron,  Professor  at  the  College  of  Neuveville,  to  obtain  a  date  for  the 
lake-habitations  at  the  Pont  de  Thide.  This  stream  connects  the  lakes 
of  Neufchatel  and  Bienne.  During  the  first  part  of  its  course,  the  valley 
is  narrow,  and  the  bridge,  close  to  which  the  lake-habitation  has  been 
discovered,  is  situated  at  the  narrowest  spot.  A  little  farther  down  the 
valley  suddenly  expands,  and  from  this  point  remains  of  the  same  width 
until  it  joins  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  It  is  evident  that  the  valley,  as  far 
as  the  bridge  over  the  Thiele,  was  once  occupied  by  the  lake,  which  has 
gradually  been  silted  up  by  the  action  of  the  forces  still  in  operation, 
and,  if  we  could  ascertain  how  long  it  would  have  taken  to  effect  this 
change,  we  should  then  know  approximately  the  date  of  the  remains 
found  at  the  Pont  de  Thiele,  which  are  evidently  those  of  a  lake -dwelling. 
The  Abbey  of  St.  Jean,  which  stands  in  the  valley,  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  metres  from  the  present  shore  of  the  lake,  was  founded, 
according  to  the  ancient  documents,  between  the  years  1090  and  1106, 
and  is,  therefore,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  abbey  may  not  have  been  built  exactly  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  ;  but,  even  if  this  were  the  case,  the  gain  of  land  will  only  have 
been  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  metres  in  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Prof.  Gillieron  does  not  compare  with  this  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  convent  and  the  lake-dwelling,  because  in  the  narrower  part 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  latter  is  situated,  the  gain  may  have  been 
more  rapid  ;  but  if  we  only  go  to  the  point  at  which  the  basin  contracts, 
we  shall  have  a  distance  of  three  thousand  metres,  which  would  upon 
these  data  indicate  a  minimum  antiquity  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
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and  fifty  years.  This  calculation  assumes  that  the  shape  of  tlie  bottom 
of  the  valley  was  originally  uniform.  .  .  .  These  two  calculations,  tlien, 
appear  to  indicate  that  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  years  ago  Switzer- 
land was  already  inhabited  by  men  wlio  used  polished  stone  implements, 
but  how  long  they  Iiad  been  there,  or  how  many  centuries  elapsed  before 
the  discovery  of  metal,  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  to  show."  * 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  like  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  other  Swiss  lakes,  stood  in  former  times  at  a  higher  level  than  it  has 
now, — and  let  us  suppose  that  the  level  of  the  lake  suddenly  fell, — as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  American  lakes, — how  long  would 
it  take  then  for  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne  to  retreat  from  the 
Pont  de  Thiele  to  the  present  shore-line? 

But  it  seems  to  us  we  have  another  method  of  getting  at  the  date  at 
_  which  Che  waters  of  Bienne  stood  at  the  Bridge  of  Thidle. 

at  the  Pont  de  Dr.  Kcllcr  informs  us  that  Roman  pottery  and  tiles  were 
TiiLiie.  found  at  this  lake-station.     These  were  deposited  certainly 

not  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  probably  at  the  Pont  de  Thiele  then. 

And,  finally,  M.  Desor  informs  us  (in  another  connection)  that  "  land- 
slips have  been  distinguished  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thiele."  f 

Cortaillod.  Great  numbers  of  bronze  objects  were  found  at  this  sta- 
tion, and  also  objects  of  stone  and  iron.  A  bronze  wheel,  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  war-chariot,  and  a  string  of  amber  and  glass  beads,  were 
among  the  articles  found. 

Estavayer.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  is  the  bronze 
station  of  Estavayer.  There  are,  indeed,  two  pile-dwellings  found  at 
this  point ;  one  near  the  shore,  where  only  stone  implements  are  found, 
and  the  other  farther  from  the  shore,  where  a  large  number  of  bronze 
implements  have  been  found. 

The  Stone  Age  dwelling  is  forty-five  paces  from  the  shore.  Among  the 
objects  gathered  here  was  a  perforated  axe,  the  hole  being  of  an  tiwo/ shape. 

The  Bronze  Age  station  is  four  ]iundred  feet  from  the  shore,  and  the 
water  here  is  only  six  feet  deep,  showing  that  the  level  of  the  lake  has 
fallen.  Among  the  bronze  objects  found  were  twenty-six  knives,  one 
celt,  five  sickles,  one  arrow-head,  etc.  A  bar  of  pure  tin,  seven  and  a 
half  inches  long  by  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  was  also  found  here, — im- 
ported from  abroad  to  be  manufactured  at  home. 

Stone  celts,  grinding  stones,  etc.,  were  also  found  at  this  bronze  sta- 
Stone  and  Bronze  tion,  showing  again  the  cotemporaneous  use  of  stone  and 
found  together,  metal.  A  knife  has  also  been  obtained  here  with  a  bronze 
handle  and  an  iron  blade. 

*  Pre-hiitoric  Times,  p.  393,  \  Smithsonian  Report  for  1865,  p.  35^. 
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The  cuts  below  will  give  an  idea  of  the  bronze  articles  found  i 
Swiss  lake-dweliings. 


Concise,  near  Vverdon.  This  is  a  very  old  station  of  the  Stone  Age, 
and  existed  a  long  period.  Eighty  stone  celts  were  collected  stone  Age 
here.  Two  beautiful  bronze  swords  also  found  here  in  1832.  s™'°"' 
Other  bronze  objects  also  found.  The  bronze  sword-hilts,  bracelets, 
and  hair-pins  exhibit  wonderful  taste  and  skill.  Beautiful  flint  ,  ,  . 
arrow-heads  also  found.  Amber,  tin,  and,  we  believe,  nephrite,  [in. 
also  occurred. 

At  Concise  (as  at  Corcelettes)  bronze  objects,  sawn  stone  celts,  and 
perforated  stone  hammers  were  found  along  with  sharpened  parfocaicd 
pebbles  and  the  coarsest  pottery.  At  the  station  of  Les  Uttlns,  'la^n'srs' 
near  by,  a  bronze  bracelet  was  found  in  the  same  peat  digging  with  two 
stone  celts. 

Mediterranean  coral  was  also  found  at  Concise,  and  M.    Cotai. 
Rochat  states  that  pottery  made  on  the  wheel  was  found.        wheei  poitety, 

Corcelettes,  also  near  Yverdon.     This  is  a  bronze  station,  yielding 
more  than  five  hundred  articles  of  this  metal,  and  none  of 
iron,  while  the  objects  in  stone  apparently  were  not  very 
numerous.    The  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  sought  for. 
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Although  there  is  not  a  solitary  article  of  iron,  a  Roman  amphora 
Roman  am.  was  found,  showing  the  fact  that  after  the  appearance  of  the 
I*"™-  Romans  at  Carcelettes,  iron  was  unknown  to,  or,  at  least,  not 

used  by,  these  lake-dwellers.  And  yet  at  this  time  iron  was  abundant 
at  I\rarin  on  this  very  lake.  At  one  station  they  were  using  bronze, 
and  at  the  other  they  were  using  iron. 

LAKE  OF  MORAT. 

Greng.  Near  the  shore  we  find  only  implements  of  stone,  while  far- 
sioneandBtonie  thcr  in  the  lake  we  find  a  mixture  of  stone  and  bronze,  iron 
fbuud  K^eiher.  gigg  appearing.  When  the  settlers  procured  bronze  they 
moved  farther  into  the  lake,  but  they  continued  to  use  stone. 

Montellier.     Col.  Schwab  has  obtained  here  stone  and  bronze  imple- 
ments.    Also  a  ring  of  tin,  and  an  armlet  or  clasp  of  tin.     Also  dishes 
of  thin  bronze  plate,  bronze  screws,  etc. 
Roman  rcmabs.     No.  6.  At  this  Station  foimd  only  Roman  tiles. 

No.  10.     Here  they  found  bronze  articles  of  the  Gallo-Roman  age. 

No.  14.     Found  here  a  stone  celt,  an  iron  javelin,  and  Roman  tiles. 

LAK.E   Of   GENEVA. 

There  are  a  number  of  stations  on  this  great  lake,  the  principal  of 

Morges.  There  are  two  stations  here,  the  larger  one  being  opposite 
the  town.  The  piles  are  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  the  water  is  ten  feet  deep.  They  obtained  here  bronze  celts,  swords, 
knives,  lance-poInts,  and  many  other  objects  in  the  same  metal.  Also 
one  iron  poignard,  and  "a  little  object  in  silver  like  a  neck  lace -bead." 

Les  Roseaux  is  the  name  of  the  second  station.  Here  they  found 
Siooe, bronie,  stouc,  faronzc,  and  iron.  There  was  a  number  of  iron 
and  irod.  sickles.     The  piles  were  sharpened  by  bronze  axes.     Place 

not  inhabited  long, — so  says  Dr.  Keller ;  and  yet  here  we  have  the  Three 
Ages  ! 

Is,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  oldest  stations.  The  relics  were  chiefly  of  stone.  But  a 
bronze  armilla,  a  bronze  celt,  and,  at  one  point,  a  number  of  piles  which 
had  been  sharpened  by  "a  sharply-ground  bronze  celt,"  were  also  found. 
As  was  also  a  perforated  stone  hainraer  of  very  hard  material  like  ser- 
pentine.    It  is  beautifully  bored, — evidently  with  a  tube. 

"The  pottery  resembles  the  specimens  dug  out  of  the  tumuli." 
On  the  Lake  of  Sempach  is  the  station  of  "  Mariazell,"  where  Col. 
Schwab  found  flint  flakes,  a  stone  celt,  and  an  iron  knife. 
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Aftentioti  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  lake  vilhgts  of  the 
Bronze  and  Iron  epochs  are  in  general  situated  in  the  we':t  ihe  s  atio  of 
of  Switzerland :  those,  for  example,  on  the  Lakes  of  Gene(a  ""=  "'^'^  =^  ' 
NeufchStel,  Bienne,  Morat,  and  Sempach,  On  the  other  hcWc'^  ofs 
hand,  most  of  the  older  settlements  are  in  the  east.  It  s  "  ^ 
natural  that  the  settlements  next  to  France,  and  in  cormmmi cation,  no 
doubt,  with  Northern  Italy,  should  have  been  in  advance  of  those  em- 
bosomed in  the  solitary  valleys  of  Pfaffikon  and  Zurich,  and  the  Bavarian 
Alps.  If  there  was  a  secluded  spot  in  Europe  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
on  the  extreme  northeastern  frontier  of  Switzerland,  and  it  is  there  that 
we  find  the  Stone  Age  settlements  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  this  at  once.  Not  far  off  were  the  Lakes  of  Zurich 
and  Pfaffikon,  and  there  we  iind  the  prirnitive  remains  of  Meilen  and 
Robenhausen.  Of  course  we  find  Stone  Age  settlements  in  the  west,  but 
they  were  superseded  by  the  more  important  stations  of  the  Bronze  and 
the  Iron  ages.  "One  settlement  of  the  Bronze  Age,"  says  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  "has  been  found  on  the  Lake  of  Constance;  but  as  the  ques- 
tion now  stands,  Pileworks  of  the  Metallic  Period  are  almost  peculiar 
to  western  and  central  Switzerland."  Sir  John  Lubbock  refers  toUnter 
Uhldingen,  where  a  number  of  iron  implements  were  also  found,  among 
them  a  couple  of  iron  swords,  and  where  the  fragments  of  glass  goblets 
were  also  found.  These  show  that  the  station  at  Unter  Uhldingen  was 
occupied  after  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Roman  arms  had  penetrated 
to  that  region. 

We  should,  as  just  remarked,  expect  the  population  about  the  lakes 
of  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  Bienne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains, 
to  be  in  advance  of  the  population  at  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  The  Greek  colony  of  Massilia  was  only  some  two  hundred 
miles  distant  from  Geneva.  Marseilles  (then  Massilia)  was  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Csesar  a  highly  cultivated  city.  Strabo  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time,  about  a.d,  60,  "this  city  for  some  little  time 
back  has  become  a  school  for  the  barbarians  [who,  he  says,  "now  that 
they  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  become  daily  more  civil- 
ized"], and  has  communicated  to  the  Galatte  such  a  taste  for  Greek  lit- 
erature, that  they  even  draw  contracts  on  the  Grecian  model,  while  at 
the  present  day  it  so  entices  the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  that  those 
desirous  of  studying  resort  thither  in  preference  to  Athens."  * 

The  Massilians  had  cities  also  in  Iberia  "  as  a  rampart  against  the 
Iberians;"  also  "around  the  river  Rhone  against  the  barbarians," — 
such  as  Rhoa  (probably  Rhodanusia),  and  Agatha  (Agde);  also  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Italy,  against  "the  Salyes  and  the  Ligurians  who 

«  Strabo.    Bolin's  etlil,,  vol.  i,  p,  270. 
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inhabit  tlie  Alps," — such  as  NicEea  (the  modem  Nice),  Taurcentium 
(Taurenti),  Olbia  (Eoube),  Aiitipolis  (Antibes),  etc.* 

Geneva  had  a  nearer  neighbor  than  Marseilles,  from  whom  the  Lake- 
Dwellers  in  that  region  probably  received  many  hints:  we  refer 
to  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  which,  at  least  in  the  days  of  Strabo, 
had  become  a  very  important  city. 

The  lake  settlements  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  ages  are,  then,  in  the 
West,  while  the  Stone  settlements  are  almost  entirely  in  the  East.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  West  trafficked  with  Lugdunum,  Massilia,  anfl  Nicfea, 
and  no  doubt  used  bronze  and  iron  when  the  population  of  the  East, 
separated  by  the  barriers  of  the  Alps,  were  using  stone.  In  other 
words,  wc  have  here  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Bronze  Age  side  by  side, 
according  to  the  advancement  of  the  people  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world.  And  we  have  just  seen  that  the  Bronze  Age  at 
Moringen,  Corcelettes,  etc.,  was  cotemporary  with  the  Iron  Age  at 
Marin.  But  the  archjeologists  string  them  out  in  a  line.  M.  Fignier 
puts  the  Iron  Age  at  B.C.  2000 :  the  Bronze  Age  at  b.c.  4000 :  an  error 
of  several  thousand  years. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  stone  or  flint  remains  are 
not  older  ordinarily  than  those  of  metal.  We  only  mean  that  the  gap 
is  not  so  great  as  is  alleged,— and  that  we  may  find  in  the  same  year 
before  Christ  or  after  Christ  men  using  stone  celts  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Switzerland  and  bronze  celtson  the  western  frontier;  as  we  find 
thera,  at  one  and  the  same  point,  using  both  together. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  these  lacustrine  settlements 
No  remains  of  is  the  entire  absence  of  all  remains  of  the  Reindeer,  while 
the  Reindeer,  (iiosg  of  the  Aurochs  and  Urus  are  rare.  We  have  abundant 
traces  of  the  domestic  animals  even  at  Robenhausen  and  Moosseedorf. 
The  reindeer  and  the  aurochs  are  also  absent  from  the  Danish  shell- 
mounds.  This  fact  unavoidably  suggests  a  comparatively  recent  date 
for  these  Swiss  and  Danish  settlements.  Gaston  de  Foix  saw  the  rein- 
deer in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
hunted  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth.  The  urus  existed  in  Emope  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century;  the  aurochs  still  exists  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania. 

In  the  foregoing  account  it  may  have  been  observed  that  the  axes  of 
„  .  .    ,  ^        nephrite  are  found  at  the  Stone  Age  stations,— at  Robenhau- 

Ori^naJ  home       ^  ° 

of  ihe  Lake-  sen,  at  Wangen,  at  Nussdorf,  at  Wauwyl,  at  Moosseedorf,  at 
Dweiiera.  Locras,     We  are  not  informed  whether  they  do  not  some- 

times occur  at  the  metal  stations,  but,  so  far  as  our  record  goes,  we  have 
only  found  them  at  those  of  the  Stone  Age. 

What  inference  are  we  to  draw  from  the  presence  of  this  material  at 
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the  Swiss  lake- villages  ?  It  is  not  probable  that  there  was  any  fra^c, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  Switzerland  and  the  East  in  those  days ;  and 
we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Felleiiberg  and  M. 
Desor,  that  the  weapons  in  question  were  brought  to  Europe  by  immi- 
grants from  Asia.  Turkestan,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  regions  of  Asia 
where  nephrite  is  found.  Tribes,  therefore,  from  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian— or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  those  of  tlie  Euxine, — the  popula- 
tion of  the  latter  region  having  procured  the  nephrite  by  traffic  with  their 
more  eastern  kinsmen — found  their  way  into  Central  Europe.*  Thus 
everything  points  to  the  East  as  the  starting-point  of  the  early  migra- 
tions of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  corroboration  of  this  conjecture,  that 
we  find  this  material  from  Central  Asia  at  the  earliest,  but  not  at  the 
more  recent,  pile  settlements  of  Switzerland,  while  the  small  number 
of  the  axes  found  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  this  opinion  that  Dr.  Keller  tells  us  that  in  these 
oldest  Stone  Age  stations  traces  of  iron  and  bronze  have  been  met  with 
"in  the  lowest  beds"  "before  the  appearance  of  nephrite."  The  first 
comers  were  probably  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  metal,  bringing 
with  them,  perhaps,  a  few  precious  implements,  obtained  either  in  their 
original  homes  or  on  their  journey. 

SETTI-EMENTS  OF   THE   SAME   PEOPLE   ON   LAND, 

Remains  resembling  in  all  respects  those  of  the  lake-villages  are 
found  in  Switzerland  on  land. 

I.  At  Ehrensberg,  near  Berg,  on  the  Irchel,  Mr.  G.  von  Escher,  in 
1S51,  and  afterwards  in  1863,  examined  one  of  these  inland  settle- 
ments. At  the  depth  of  five  feet,  in  the  alluvial  soil,  he  found  traces 
of  fire,  so  common  in  the  lake -villages,  and  a  number  of  relics  ;  among 
them  three  small  stone  celts  and  some  cutting  flint  impte-  j.^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
ments;  a  glass  bead  of  a  whitish-blue  color,  exactly  like  and  glass  fouoii 
those  found  in  the  graves  and  Roman  settlements;  worked  "«^*''*''- 
horns  of  the  roebuck,  and  antlers  which  had  been  used  for  tools ;  a 
lance-point  of  bone;  two  bronze  knives,  several  dozen  bronze  hair 
and  clothes  pins,  several  small  bronze  chisels,  a  bronze  arrow-head, 
and  a  number  of  bronze  rings. 

We  have  here  again,  obviously  coteraporaneons,  objects  of  stone, 
bone,  horn,  and  metal,  and  with  them  the  glass  bead  belonging  to  a 
recent  period. 

11  discovered  in  Ihe  Caucasus  and  in  Northern  Armenia.  This 
■  jade  of  Ihe  Swiss  lake-villages  was  brought.     See  Harper's 
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2.  Burg  (ancient  castle),  near  Vilters,  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall, 
sinne  and  This  placc  I'les  3.  half-hoiir's  walk  up  the  mountain.  Upon 
bronzt.  excavating,  tliey  met  with  flint  saws,  stone  celts  and  crushers, 
and  'bronze  arrow-heads,  precisely  similar  to  those  at  Ehrensberg. 

3-  At  Uetliberg,  near  Zurich,  on  the  highest  point  of  Mount  Albis, 
Sn.n=  and  they  found  pottery,  a  stone  celt,  a  bone  piercer,  bronze  orna- 
hronia.       ments,  and  a  chisel,  pin,  wheel,  and  moon-image,  all  of  bronze, 

A  "moon-image"  was  also  found  at  Burg.  These  curious  objects  are 
constantly  foimd  in  the  lakes. 

4.  At  Windisch,  the  Roman  Vindonissa,  were  found  ccltic  pot- 
tery, bronze  clasps,  iron  implements,  a  flint  knife,  flint  scraper,  stone 
celt,  etc. 

5.  In  front  of  Vorbourg,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  M.  Quiquere?.  informs 
us,  a  number  of  pre-historic  objects  were  found  in  1866.  All  three 
ages  are  represented.     Wheel-made  pottery  was  also  found. 

The  archeeologists  suggest  that  at  such  places  the  ages  have  succeeded 
each  other.  But  the  remains  are  found  all  together,  and,  while  there 
may  have  been  some  succession,  it  is  plain  that  a  few  centuries  will  cover 
the  entire  occupation. 

6.  M.  Suess  gives  an  account  of  important  discoveries  in  Lower 
Austria,  where  antiquities  similar  to  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are  found 
heaped  together  on  the  summits  of  hills,  especially  in  the  Vitur-Berg, 
not  far  from  the  small  village  of  Eggenburg.  There  are  found  here,  we 
are  told  by  M.  Desor,  "along  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  flakes  of 
silex,"  objects  in  bronze,  such  as  brooches  and  poniards,  some  articles  of 
iron,  but  chiefly  utensils  of  stone  and  a  vast  amount  of  fragments  of 
pottery. 

A  very  pregnant  fact  bearing  on  the  age  of  these  lacustrine  villages  is 
lake-DM-eiiii,  ^^^^^^  ^y  '^■■-  Stevens  in  his  "Flint  Chips."  He  says  that 
on  Trajan's  "PUe-dwelHvgs  are  delineatedon  Trajan's  Column."*  The 
Column.  |j^j.g  yf  (j^jg  column  is  about  a.d.  105 ;  and  it  was  erected 

to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Dacia.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  in 
the  region  represented  by  modern  Austria  (perhaps  no  very  great  dis- 
tance from  the  celebrated  salt-works  at  Hallstadt, — possibly  not  then 
opened)  there  were  lake-dwellings  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  war  lasted  five  years,  and  Gibbon  describes  the  Dacians  as 
"the  most  warlike  of  men,"  and  Decebalus,  their  king,  as  "proving 
himself  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  Trajan."  They  were,  therefore,  it  is 
not  improbable,  fully  as  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Switzerland. 
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Indeed,  we  know  that  the  lake-dwellings  in  Switzerland  continued, 
in  some  instances  at  leastj  to  a  much  later  period  even  Lake-d»diing5  iq 
than  this.  At  Noville  and  Chavannes,  in  the  Canton  de  '^e  sixih  g=i.iury. 
Vaud,  we  are  told  that  they  were  occupied  until  the  sixth  centuiy  of 
our  era.* 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  lake-dwellings  or  crannoges  of  Ireland 
were  occupied  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All  of  them 
are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  While  stone  and  bronze  are  rare, 
iron  is  very  commonly  found  in  them. 

Snch  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  lake-habitations  of  Switzer- 
land, which  have  figured  so  conspicnously  in  the  recent  treatises  on  the 
Antiquity  of  Man.  We  have  mentioned  the  discovery  of  similar  re- 
mains in  other  countries.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  whether 
these  afford  better  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
years  since  their  occupation. 

ITALY. 

After  the  discoveries  in  Switzerland,  M.  Desor  conjectured  that  similar 
pre-historic  stations,  from  the  topographical  character  of  the  country, 
and  certain  indications  in  the  turbaries,  ought  to  exist  in  Northern  Italy. 
His  speculations  have  proved  to  have  been  well  founded.  They  were 
first  recognized  by  M.  Stoppani  in  the  Lake  of  Varese,  They  have 
since  been  found  in  all  the  lakes  of  Lombardy.  Seven  have  been  sig- 
nalled in  the  Lake  of  Varese,  of  which  four  belong  to  the  age  of  stone, 
the  rest  to  the  bronze  age.  Nine  stations  are  known  on  the  Lake  of 
Garda.  Other  stations  have  been  found  in  Lake  Maggiore,  and  in  those 
of  Monate,  Annone,  Pusiano,  Lecco,  and  Finion,  the  last  near  Vicenza. 

The  pile-villages  are  found  not  only  in  the  waters  of  existing  lake- 
basins,  but  also  in  the  tnrbaries,  which,  in  ancient  times,  made  part  of 
these  basins,  and  even  in  turbaries  which  are  the  sites  of  former  small 
lakes  now  entirely  filled  up.  These  occur  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
Venetia,  and  the  ex-Duchies,  in  which  are  found  objects  of  ancient 
industry,  in  great  part  of  the  age  of  bronze.  We  may  mention  particu- 
larly the  turbary  of  Mercurago, — those  of  the  Parmesan — explored  by 
MM.  Strobel  and  Pigorini, — and  those  of  the  territory  of  Reggio  and 
of  Modena,  explored  by  MM.  Chierici,  Pigorini,  and  Canestrini,  and 


same  purport  Dr.  V.  Gross,  after  referring 

ilteofBienneofthestone.ttie  bronze,  and 

I  epochs,  remarks,  "  Besides  the  stations  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  which 

to  a  well-defined  epoch,  there  exist  at  various  places  of  our  lake  sites  covered  with 

■k  which  have  been  little  used,  which  probably  remount  to  an  epoch  mach  less 

I  have  recogniied  tvDo  of  this  kind  in  the  vicinity  of  Neuveville  and  of  the  Lan- 

Mat^tiaux  pour  I'llisloirc  de  I'Homme,  5e  et  6e  Livraisons,  1873,  p.  20S. 
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which  seem  (with  one  exception)  to  mark  the  southern  limit  of  the 
lacustrine  stations  in  Italy. 

Mercurago,  near  Arona,  is  a  peat-moor,  the  site  of  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  lake.  M.  Gastaldi  describes  as  found  here  ;  flint  arrow- 
heads, a  bronze  lance,  and  a  wooden  anchor.  Subsequently  M.  Moro 
found  among  the  piles  "an  extraordinary  quantity  of  objects  in  flint, 
bronze,  and  clay,  and  a  canoe." 

In  the  neighboring  moor  of  Conturbia,  a  number  of  piles  were 
found,  driven  into  the  peat,  which  are  said  to  have  had  the  lower  ends 
furnished  with  iron  points. 

The  traces  of  a  lake-village  have  been  found  by  Captain  Aiigelucci  in 
the  province  of  Capitanata,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy.  It  is  in 
the  I^ake  of  Salpi,  and  is  assigned  to  the  age  of  stone. 

It  is  difficult  to  associate  the'  term  " pre-historic"  with  a  coinage. 
We  find  nevertheless  in  "  Materiaux  pour  I'HIstoirc  de 
1' Homme"  *  that  traces  of  a  lake-village  have  been  found  in 
the  marshy  soil  along  the  course  of  the  river  Chiana,  in  Tuscany ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  vases  and  utensils  of  copper,  lances  of 
iron,  statuettes  in  raeta!,  etc.,  there  was  found  among  these  relics  a 
copper  coin.  Thus  we  find  the  lake-dwellers  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
later  Etruscan  civilization.    The  coin,  indeed,  was  very  probably  Roman. 

First-cousins  to  the  Lake- Dwellings,  and  the  most  important  feature 
offered  by  this  country  to  the  palseo -ethnologist,  are  the 
Terramares  of  Italy.  Morlot  designated  them  as  "the 
kjSkken-moddings  of  the  age  of  bronze;"  but  they  are,  as  they  appear 
to  us,  more  nearly  related  to  the  pile-villages  of  the  lakes.  They  seem 
to  have  been  constructed  in  the  swamps  and  marshes.  The  piles  were 
driven  into  the  mud,  and  a  platform  laid  down,  on  which  the  Terra- 
marians  erected  their  cabins.  On  this  platform  was  gradually  accu- 
mulated a  quantity  of  rubbish  and  refuse  matter,  until  finally  a  new 
platform  was  laid  down,  which  may  have  been  repeated  even  again.  A 
little  hillock  (terlre,  as  the  French  call  it)  was  thus  formed.  At  Mon- 
tale  (a  well-known  station  of  this  character)  this  eminence  is  some  sixteen 
feet  high  and  has  a  diameter  of  seventy  or  eighty  yards. 

Most  of  these  terramares  which  have  been  recognized  lie  in  the  plain 
of  the  ancient  Via  jEmilia,  which  extends  from  the  Arda  to  the  Reno, 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  covering  an  extent  of  one  hundred 
kilometres  long  by  fifty  broad.  In  the  moiety  of  this  area  which 
belongs  to  the  Parmesan,  that  is,  in  a  district  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  square  kilometres,  fifty-live  stations  have  been  discovered. 

These  piles  are  found  under  the  city  of  Parma,  where  three  successive 

«  Materiaux,  loc  J  I2e  Livraison,  1B73,  p.  404- 
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platforms  have  been  recognized.  The  arch eeo legists  refer  these  terra- 
mares  to  the  age  of  bronze.  The  remains  in  general  found  in  them 
consist  of  pottery,  objects  in  wood,  bronze,  and  sometimes  iron.  M, 
Pigorini  has  obtained  in  one  instance  some  implements  in  stone.  A 
terramare  near  Reggio  contained  bronze,  iron,  and  flints,  while  flints 
were  found  also  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  superficial  soil.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  population  continued  to  use  stone  implements  after 
the  introduction  of  iron. 


Lake-dwellings  have  been  discovered  in  the  lakes  of  various  provinces 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Five  or  six  stations  occur  on  the  Lake  of  Alter, 
which  are  assigned  to  the  age  of  stone.  But  at  several  of  them  objects 
of  bronze  have  been  found ;  and  in  one  case,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Much,  fragments  of  baked  earth,  partially  covered  with  a  metallic 
coating,  were  met  with, — showing  that  these  people  were  not  only  ac- 
quainted with  metal,  but  that  they  knew  how  to  melt  it.  At  one  of  these 
stations  they  have  found  an  object  in  iron. 

Near  Olmutz,  in  Moravia,  on  the  banks  of  the  March,  the  traces  of 
a  pile-village  have  been  found.  A  portion  of  the  relics  belong  to  the 
age  of  stone.  Dr.  Keller  recognized  a  stone  knife  and  a  bone  hatchet, 
etc.,  precisely  like  those  in  the  Swiss  lakes.  The  greater  part  Ston=  and. 
of  the  objects,  however,  were  bronze, — bronze  rings,  needle,  •>"■"*- 
and  ear-ring  "of  the  same  form,"  according  to  Dr.  Keller,  "with  those- 
in  Switzerland  and  in  the  mounds."  Also  earthenware.  Adrinking-cup 
is  described  "asexactlysimilar  to  those  which  we  often  find  in  the  burial- 
mounds  of  the  Helvetic  era  (two  hundred  years  before  and  until  Christ)^ 
and  executed  in  the  same  style  with  the  above."  The  animals,  aci 
ing  to  Prof.  Rutimeyer,  were  the  wild  boar,  hart,  horse,  goat,  sheep, 
brachyceros,  dog,  remains  of  two  breeds  of  domestic  cattle,  tame  hog, 
etc."  Prof.  Heer  discovered  some  specimens  of  wheat,  and  also 
rye,  "which  had  been  previously  nowhere  discovered  in  the  remains 
either  of  pile -settlements  or  of  the  Roman  times."  * 

From  the  sittiation  of  Olmutz,  this  settlement  must  be  subsequent  tO' 
the  Christian  era. 

Prof.  Unger  states  that  the  great  lakes  of  Hungary  must  have- 
diminished  so  considerably  that  there  is  no  chance  of  discovering  any 
piles  on  their  ancient  banks,  which,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  been  too> 
long  exposed  to  the  destructive  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  to  have  beem 
preserved. 

*  See  Smithsonian  Report  for  1865. 
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BAVARIA. 

The  lake-settlements  have  been  discovered  also  in  six  of  the  Bavarian 
lakes.     At  one  of  these  stations  Roman  relics  were  found. 


In  Prussia,  pile-villages  have  been  met  with  in  the  marshes  of  Pome- 
The  three  ases  rania,  near  Lubtow,  There  are  two  distinct  beds.  In  the 
logsthcr.  lower  are  found  fragments  of  pottery,  vases  with  figures, 

ajtes  in  serpentine,  silex,  and  ampbibole,  a  chisel  with  a  circular  socket 
of  bronze,  carbonized  wheat,  barley,  and  peas.  Here  we  have  bronze 
and  stone  together.  In  the  upper  bed  were  found  similar  objects,  and 
also  utensils  of  iron.  Here  we  have  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  together, 
— and  no  question  about  the  "lapping"  of  ages.* 

M.  Figuier  is  equally  explicit  with  M.  Desor,  In  the  environs  of 
Lubtow,  he  says,  are  two  archxological  strata,  the  site  of  an  ancient 
pile-village.  In  the  lower  stratum  are  found,  "all  mingled  together," 
bronze  and  stone  instruments,  pottery,  wheat,  etc. ;  the  upper  stratum, 
he  tells  us,  belongs  to  the  iron  age.| 

POLAND. 

M.  Przezdziecki  discovered  a  (ev/  years  since  the  site  of  a  pile-village 
at  Grobowek,  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Vistula,  to  the  north  of  Warsaw. 
Many  stone  implements  were  found.  The  most  eastern  lacustrine  sta- 
tion (of  Europe)  yet  discovered  is,  we  believe,  that  on  Lake  Czeszewo, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen.  Objects  in  stone,  pottery,  implements 
formed  of  stag-horn,  "evidently  worked  with 
were  found  here.     The  ages  again  confounded. 


In  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  in  Savoy,  various  stations  have  been  found. 
At  one  of  them  the  piles  are  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  from  the 
shore,  in  seven  feet  of  water.  There  are  traces  of  a  conflagration  at  this 
Station.  M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  found  here  bronze  relics.  At  the 
station  of  Gr^sine  he  found  iron.  Superior  pottery — resembling  the 
Greek — had  been  found  by  previous  explorers.  At  the  station  of 
Chatillon  M.  Rabut  found  a  Roman  vase. 
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Witliin  tlie  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that  num- 
bers of  lake-villages  existed  also  ill  Southwestern  France, —  ^^^^_  dwtiiin  s 
in  the  Haute-Garonne,  in  AriSge,  in  Aude,  and  in  the  Py-  in  ih=  vaikys  of 
rSn^es-Orien  tales.  All  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  "'"  ^y*"^"' 
well  as  the  sub-Pyrenean  basin,  fnrnish  indications  of  these  habitations. 
They  are  observed  in  the  lakes  of  Saint-P6,  of  Massat,  of  Augat,  of  the 
environs  of  Tarascon;  in  the  turbaries  of  divers  localities  of  the  four 
departraents  mentioned;  and  even  in  the  alluvions  of  the  mountain 
valleys.  They  extend  over  the  whole  legion  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  ocean,  from  Bayonne  and  Das  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Pyrenees. 

An  account  is  given  of  one  of  these  by  M.  F.  Garrigou,  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M,  Quatrefages.  The 
remains  were  found  in  the  jieat  near  Saint-Dos  (Basses- Pyrenees),  at 
the  depth  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet.  Like  most  of  the  others  in 
this  region,  it  is  assigned  not-only  to  the  metal  age,  but  to  the  age 

We  learn  farther  from  the  work  of  M.  Chantre,  entitled  the  "Pala- 
fittes  of  the  Lake  of  Paladru,"  which  lake  is  in  the  depart-  Lakt  -  dwellings 
mentof  Isere,  that  (in  the  words  of  M.  Quatrefages)  "there  mtht  nimiicen- 
existed  in  France  lacustrine  habitations  down  to  the  Car-  "^'° 
lovingian  Epoch. "f  An  old  legend  represented  that  there  existed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  the  ruins  of  a  city  destroyed  by  the  divine  ven- 
geance. At  the  Grands  Roseaux,  the  most  considerable  of  these  stations, 
M.  Chantre  obtained  axes,  lance-points,  keys,  spurs,  etc.,  all  of  iron, 
together  with  a  Carlovingian  coin.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  Lake- 
Dwellings  must  have  existed  in  Southeastern  France  (some  seventy-five 
miles  from  Geneva)  in  the  ninth  century. 

We  merely  add  here  that  traces  of  the  pile-villages  have  been  found 
in  the  peat  at  both  Abbeville  and  London, — the  latter  associated  with 
Roman  remains.  This  is  important  as  showing  the  former  presence  of 
larger  bodies  of  water  at  these  places,  and  in  the  latter  case,  as  showing 
that  these  settlements  existed  in  England  after  the  Roman  occupation. 

JAVA. 

Ill  the  International  Congress  at  Brussels  a  letter  was  read  from  Col. 
Weitzel,  giving  an  account  of  a  lake-village  which  still  exists  in  the 
island  of  Noessa  Kimbangan,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Java.  The  in- 
habitants live  by  fishing.  When  interrogated  by  Col,  Weitzel  as  to  their 
motive  for  establishing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  their  reply 
was  that  it  was  to  put  themselves  out  of  the  teach  of  the  tigers. 
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THE   DANISH   KJciKKEN- 

Tlie  Dirt-Piles  or  Refuse-HeHps  of  Ancient  Fishermen  on  the  Coasfs  of  Denmark.— Fauna 
of.— No  Remains  of  Reindeer,  Sheep.  Ok,  or  Hog.— Potlery.— Sir  J.  Lubbock  dales  them 
in  Beginning  of  NeoUthic  Age.— Prof.  Worsaae  refers  them  to  Palieolilhic  Age.- Imple- 
ments found  generally  very  Rude,  but  some  Polished  and  Fine  Implements  found.— Prof. 
Steenstrup  thinks  the  Rudeness  of  Implements  due  to  the  Poverty  of  the  Fishermen. — 
Case  of  American  Indians.— Iron  not  known  in  Denmark  before  Christian  Era.— Palse- 
oUthic  Man  never  in  Denmark.— Account  of  a  Shell-Mound  on  Island  of  Herm.— Stone 
Implements  found  with  Roman  Pottery,  Bronze,  iron,  and  Glass.— Shell-Mound  exam- 
ined by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  Scotland.— Bronze  Pin.— Date  about  Boo  A.D.— Shell-Mounds 
on  English  Coast.— Roman  Pottery.— Coin.— At  St.  VaJ^ry.- On  Coast  of  United  Stales 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida.— Coasts  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Florida, 

Arch^ologists  appeal  next,  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  to  tlie 
Danish  kjokJien-mMdings,  or  shsll-vimtnds.  These  are  the  dirt-piles  or 
refuse-heaps  of  a  race  of  ancient  fishermen  who  lived  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Denmark,*  the  word  kjokken-modding  meaning'  literally 
"  kitchen-midden."  These  mounds  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  raised 
beaches ;  but  it  was  observed  by  Prof.  Steenstrup  that  the  shells  belonged 
exclusively  to  full-grown  specimens ;  that  they  consisted  of  four  species 
which  do  not  live  together;  and  that  the  stratum  was  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  grave!,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  shells. 

Unpolished  stone  implements  were  found  in  these  heaps,  and  in  many 
Eudestontim-  placcs  hearths  bearing  all  the  marks  of  fire.  Other  traces 
pknwms.  ^f  j^^n  were  also  observed.     The  deposits  are  always  found 

near  the  coasts,  never  in  the  interior.  The  four  species  of  shells  most 
abundant  are  the  oyster,  the  cockle,  the  mussel,  and  the  periwinkle. 
No  vegetable  substances  have  been  found  except  burnt  pieces  of  wood 
and  the  charred  remains  of  a  sea-plant.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
men  of  that  day  and  locality  had  any  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

The  remains  of  a  few  crabs  have  been  found.  Also  the  herring,  the 
dorse,  the  dab,  the  eel,  and  other  fishes.  There  are  no  traces  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  or  the  domestic  swallows  of  Denmark,  or  the  sparrow, 

*  They  have  been  found  in  Zeeland,  Fyen,  Moen,  and  Samsoe,  and  also  in  Jutland, 
along  the  Liemfjord,  the  Mariagerfjord.  etc.  The  oyster  does  not  grow  in  these  regions 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Baltic  by  its  tributaries. 
Formerly  Jutland  wss  an  archipelago,  traversed  by  many  fjords  and  atms  of  the  sea,  thus 
admitting  more  freely  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic. 
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or  stork.  Specimens  of  the  capercailzie,  which  feeds  on  the  buds  of  the 
pine,  and  several  species  of  duclts  and  geese,  also  the  wild 
swan,  and  the  Great  Auk,  are  found.  Of  mammalia  the 
most  frequent  are  the  stag,  the  roe-deer,  and  the  wild  hoar.  We  have 
also  the  urus,  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  seal,  the  otter,  the  wolf,  the  beaver, 
the  bear,  the  mouse,  a  smaller  species  of  ox,  etc.  The  musk-ox,  the 
domestic  ox,  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  the  hare,  the  sheep,  the  domestic 
hog,  are  absent. 

The  flint  implements  found  are,  ordinarily,  very  rude.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  assigns  them  to  the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  Age  ;  ArchsidcBicai 
Prof.  Worsaae  assigns  them  to  the  Palseolithic  period.  iiat=of. 

Pottery  of  a  rude  type  is  also  found.     From  the  fact  that  tiie  flint 
flakes  and  other  implements  encountered  in  the  shell-mounds  are 
entirely  unpolished,  it, has  been  argued  by  Prof.  Worsaae  that 
they  are  "the  remains  of  a  much  ruder  people  than  those  who  erected 
the  large  Stone  Age  tumuli  and  made  the  beautiful  weapons  fouiid  in 
them."     He  does  not  deny  that  well-worked  implements  have  been 
occasionally  found  in  the  kjokken-moddings,  but  he  regards  their  pres- 
ence as  exceptional.     Prof.  Steenstrup  is  of  a  different 
opinion.    He  affirms — i.  That  the  tumuli  are  the  tombs  of 
the  chiefs,  and  the  kjokken-mikldings  the  refuse-heaps  of  fishermen, — 
and  that  this  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  value  and  workmanship 
of  the  articles  found,     z.  That  the  long  flint  flakes  found  in  those  heaps 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  skil!  which  had  been  attained.     3.  Prof. 
Steenstrup  affirms  that  the  ruder  implements  do  actually  occur  in  the 
tumuli,  but  have  not  heretofore  been  particularly  observed  ;  which  last 
statement  is  corroborated  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  remarks  that  the 
more  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Bateraan,  Mr.  Greenwell,  and  others, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  ruder  implements  of  stone  in  the  tumuli 
were  overlooked  by  the  earlier  archKologists. 

We  may  just  add  to  this  that  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
the  very  rudest  stone  implements  are  constantly  found  lying  ^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  known  to  have  been  uh,:d  impie. 
manufactured  by  the  Indians  a  few  centuries  ago;  and  with  "''"^^  *°"n<' 
them  very  superior  and  polished  implements  are  also  found. 
The  same  rude  implement  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  the  Danish 
peat  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  The  people  on  the  Danish  coasts  were 
obviously  a  primitive  race  of  fishermen,  who  contented  themselves  with 
very  primitive  weapons  and  tools,  just  as  we  see  to-day  in  portions  of 
Europe  agricultural  implements  that  have  been  out  of  use  in  more 
advanced  regions  ever  since  the  Reformation. 

The  unpolished  character  of  these  flints,  and  the  absence  of  metal, 
constitute  the  whole  case  for  the  antiquity  of  the  kjokken-moddings. 
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With  regard  to  the  absence  of  metal,  the  Danish  antiquaries  admit 
that  iron  was  not  known  in  that  country  before  the  Christian  era.  And 
we  can  well  imagine,  considering  that  prior  to  that  time  Denmark  was 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  that  bronze  was  not  introduced  at  a  very  early 
period.  Bronze  had  doubtless  reached  there  in  exceptional  cases  through 
Phcenician  traders,  but  there  were  many  tribes  that  did  not  use  it,  and 
stone  implements  were  used  all  over  the  country. 

Prof.  Morlot  informs  us  that  "some  rare  specimens  of  flints  of  fine 
workmanship  have  been  found  in  the  kjokken-moddings."  And  he  tells 
us  farther  that  the  fragments  of  worked  bones  found  indicate  well-made 
instruments.  Prof.  Steenslrup  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  refer  to  similar 
indications  of  skill.  The  finding  of  a  few  superior  implements  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  what  the  shell-mound  people  could  do, — and  in  a 
dung-hill  we  do  not  expect  often  to  gather  jewels. 

The  fauna  of  the  shell-mounds  indicates  by  no  means  a  very  ancient 
period.  There  are  no  extinct  animals,  except  the  urus,  or  Bos  primige- 
nius,  and  this  existed  in  Germany  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
its  remains  are  found  in  the  tumuli.  Cfesar  mentions  it  (as  we  have 
stated)  as  occurring  in  the  Hercynian  forest.  It  is  also  mentioned  (as 
we  shall  see)  in  the  Niebelungen  Lied. 

The  fact  that  the  reindeer  and  the  aui-ochs  both  fail  to  occur  in  these 
mounds  is  full  of  significauce.  We  alluded  to  the  absence  of  the  rein- 
deer in  the  Swiss  lake -dwellings,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  aurochs 
and  urus. 

This  absence  of  the  remains  of  these  animals  in  the  shell-mounds  and 
lake-dwellings,  or  their  extreme  rarity,  we  do  not  undertake  to  explain; 
we  only  remark  that  it  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  any  very  ancient 
date;  and  yet  Prof  Worsaae  assigns  the  shell-mounds  to  the  Palfeolithic 
Age,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  far  behind  him ;  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  thinks  that  man  had  not  acquired  the 
faculty  of  speech  in  that  primal  dawn  of  the  Baltic  oyster. 

These  views  are  the  more  extraordinary  from  the  fact  that,  as  is  well 
PI  r  r  M  known,  Paleolithic  Man  never  penetrated  into  Denmark, 
nevar  m  Den-  This  couutry,  like  Scotlaud,  wBs  Stilt  probably  in  its  Glacial 
"'"^'  Age  when  the  mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros  were  in  Southern 

England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  only 
occur  in  these  regions  in  a  very  few  instances,  while  there  are  no  traces 
whatever  of  the  rhinoceros,  excepting  a  single  molar  tooth  from  Sweden. 

We  are  guided  somewhat  in  determining  the  probable  date  of  these 
shdi-mound  Danish  shell-mounds  by  the  account  which  we  have  of  one  in 
on  the  island  the  Anthropologtcal  Revleisi ,  by  Mr.  J.  W,  Flower,  F.G.S.,  on 
of  Hstm,  jj^^  ^^^j.  j,g^|.  jjj-  j[^g  island  of  Herm,  one  of  the  Cliannel 
Islands,  situated  between  Guernsey  and  Sark.     He  found  the  bones  of 
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the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  pig,  goat,  etc.  The  maxrow-boncs  were  all  broken, 
as  in  Denmark ;  but  none  of  the  bones  were  gnawed  by  dogs  ;  indeed, 
no  remains  of  the  dog  were  found.  Tlie  horse  belonged  to  a  small  race, 
— resembling  the  Shetland  pony.  This  small  species  of  horse  is  often 
referred  to  by  the  anthropologists  as  ' '  pre-historic. "  Mr.  Flower  thinks 
the  bones  of  the  so-called  ox  really  belonged  to  the  Bos  longifrons.  Tlie 
shells  of  the  oyster,  mussel,  limpet,  Mya,  Haliotis,  etc.,  were  also  found, 
— as  in  Denmark.     These  mollusks  are  still  sold  in  Guernsey  for  food. 

A  number  of  small  cylindrical  bricks  were  also  found — hand-made, — 
and  were  probably  used  in  baking  the  pottery,  the  fragments  of 
which  were  also  found.      The  impression  on  the  base  of  these 
bricks  indicated  that  they  had  been  "placed  on  the  edge  of  a  flat  stone 
or  plank."     There  were  great  numbers  of  these  bricks,  which  were  not 
adapted  for  building  purposes. 

Some  of  the  pottery  was  rude  and  hand-made;  other  specimens,  says 
Mr.  Flower,  "are  clearly  of  Roman  workmanship,"  several       ^ 
pieces  being  "undoubted  Samian  ware." 

Hand-mills,  or  querns,  were  also  found, — showing  that  the  soil  was 
cultivated.  There  were  no  flint  flakes  or  scrapers.  The  only  flint  im- 
plements found  were  "some  of  those  rude  muliers  or  chisels"  often 
found  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  "some  rounded,  and  other,  store  impie- 
stones,  evidently  used  as  hammers."  °'°""' 

A  bronze  pin,  an  instrument  of  iron,  and  a  fragment  of  glass,  Metais  and 
were  also  found,  ^"^*" 

We  thus  have  a  post-Roman  kjokken-m  adding,  and  in  it  we  find  stone 
chisels  and  hammers  and  rude  hand-made  pottery,  and  no  remains  of 
the  dog,  but  those  of  a  small  horse  and  the  Bos  longifrons. 

This  is  not  all  the  instruction  we  derive  from  this  pile  of  "  pre-Ms- 
toric"  rubbish.  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Archaologia,  if  we  re- 
member rightly.  Rev.  Mr.  Lukis  published  his  account  of  the  cromlechs 
of  Guernsey,  in  which  he  did  not  find  anywhere  "any  trace  of  metal." 
They  have,  of  course,  been  regarded  as  very  ancient.  Now,  the  stone 
implements  discovered  by  Mr.  Flower  in  the  shell-mound  are  precisely 
like  those  found  by  Mr.  Lukis  in  the  cromlechs.  We  thus  perceive  that 
we  may  find  graves  without  a  trace  of  metal  which  may  be  no  older,  or 
little  older,  than  the  Christian  era.  The  stones  of  these  cromlechs  are 
all  rude  and  unshaped,  and  there  are  more  tlian  the  usual  appearances  of 
antiquity.  When  the  paper  on  this  shell-mound  was  read  by  Mr.  Flower, 
Col.  Lane  Fox  remarked  that  he  had  found  a  kitchen -mid  den  of  the 
Roman  age  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  which  were  finger  bricks  like  those 
described,  and  which  were  associated  with  Roman  pottery.* 

*  Anlhrop.  Rev.,  1SG9,  p.  115. 
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Is  it  strange  that  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  some  two  thousand  or  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  a  race  of  rude  fishermen  iised  unpol- 
ished flint  implements?  Is  it  any  stranger  than  that  the  Indians  of  New 
Jersey  and  Panada,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  used  precisely  similar 
implements?  Is  it  any  stranger  than  that  the  Japanese  used  stone  in 
the  eighth  century  of  our  era?  that  it  was  used  in  Northeastern  Asia  a 
century  ago?  that  the  bulk  of  the  German  soldiers  in  the  days  of  Tacitus 
used  sharpened  stakes  for  spears?  that  the  Mexican  soldiers  encoun- 
tered by  Cortez  were  many  of  them  armed  with  spears  pointed  with 
obsidian?  that  the  Peruvians  also  had  arrows  and  spears  and  swords 
of  stone? 

Sliell-mounds,  similar  to  those  of  Denmark,  have  been  found  in  Scot- 
shdi-mounds  land.  Some  of  these  were  examined  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Gordon 
mScotiand.  g^iA  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
The  largest  of  the  Scotch  kjokken-raoddings  is  on  Loch  Spynie  (near 
the  sea-coast).  This  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  He  did  not 
find  any  implements  or  pottery,  but  ■''  a  laborer  who  had  been  employed 
in  carting  it  away  for  manure  had  previously  found  some  frag- 
ments of  rude  pottery  and  a  bronze  pin."  The  pin  was  "sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Franks,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  probably  not 
older  than  800  or  900  a.d."  One  is  tempted  to  ask  here  why  the 
Bronze  Age  in  Scotland  happens  to  be  so  much  nearer  modern  times 
than  the  Bronze  Age  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cattegat  and  the  Skager 
Rack? 

Shell-mounds  on  the  Scottish  coast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cromarty, 
Coestof  Crora-  are  referred  to  by  Hugh  Miller,  where,  as  he  states,  articles 
="y.  of  bronze  were  found  along  with  rude  implements  of  bone 

and  flint.* 

A  kjokken-modding  has  also  been  discovered  at  Newhaven,  in  Sussex, 
containing,  along  with  bones,  shells,  pottery,  and  flint  flakes,  two  or 
three  fragmentary  objects  of  metal,  including  a  leaden  hook  and  a  small 
coin.  The  pottery  was  apparently  Roman.  Two  of  the  fragments 
were  undoubtedly  such,  being  Samian  ware,  above  which  the  flint  flakes 
occrared.t 

Shell-mounds  have  also  been  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
St  va]i  Traces  of  them  have  been  observed  at  St.  Val^ry,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme, — that  prolific  theatre  for  the  archfeolo- 
gists, — in  whose  valley  they  have  also  found  remains  of  the  lake-dwellers, 
and  in  whose  "gravel"  they  have  fomid  those  famous  flints  which  have 
immortalized  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.     The  shell-mounds  have  also  been 
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found  ill  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  in  Australia,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  North  America. 

In  the  International  Congress  at  Brussels,  Baron  DUcker  stated  that  in 
a  recent  voyage  to  Greece  he  had  found  on  the  sea-shore,  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Salamis,  shell-heaps  which  he  regarded  as  similar  to  the 
kjokken-moddings  of  Denmark.  Recent  examinations  show  these  accu- 
mulations to  be  quite  recent,  and  of  an  origin  "entirely  historic." 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Scientific  Association, 
at  Chicago,  in  1867,  Col.  Whittlesey  slated  that  shell-mounds  ,ic  coast  of  the 
were  found  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  UDited  States. 
Florida. 

Prof.  Chadbourne,  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  the  "Agricultural  Geology 
of  Maine"  for  1861  (second  series)  gives  an  account  of  the  shell-mounds 
on  that  coast.  They  are  to  be  found  at  New  Castle,  Daniariscotta, 
Trenton,  etc.  Prof.  Chadbourne  states  that  the  shells  are  in  small  piles 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
He  found  the  bones  of  the  beaver,  apparently  broken  by  some  instru- 
ment.    Also  bones  of  birds. 

There  are  similar  deposits  at  Sawyer's  Island,  covering  an  area  of  ten 
acres,  and  containing  human  bones,  and  animal  and  fish  bones,  in  every 
stage  of  decomposition.  The  common  .clam  or  Mya  edulis  occurs  fre- 
quently. The  oyster,  the  dog,  the  cod,  and  antlers  of  the  red  deer, 
also  occur.  The  oyster  is  the  O.  Virginiana  and  O.  borealis,  which  are 
still  fonnd  in  Sheepscot  River,  not  a  great  distance  from  the  Indian 
shell-beds.  The  O.  Virginiana  was  formerly  very  common  here,  but 
has  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  saw-mills. 

Prof.  Leidy  examined  some  of  these  mounds,  near  the  town  of  Lewes 
on  the  Delaware  Bay.  They  extended  for  a  mile  or  so  below  the  town 
to  the  base  of  a  huge  sand  dune.  He  states  that  he  found  them  all 
"quite  superficial,"  from  "  a  few  inches  to  less  than  a  foot  in  depth." 
He  visited  similar  accumulations  on  the  south  shore  of  the  cape.  All 
of  them  examined  contained  "fragments  of  pottery,  chips  of  jasper, 
and  stone- arrow-he  ads.  A  few  copper  rings  were  also  found,  and  in  one 
heap  Mr.  Canby  found  several  English  coins."  * 

Near  Cape  Horn,  we  are  told,  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (who 
still  use  stone  tools)  have  their  "shell-mounds"  in  every  sheltered  cove. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Jones,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  "Antiquities  of  the 
Southern  Indians,"  states  that  the   coasts  of  Georgia  and   Thecoasisof 
Florida  are  "hoary"  with  the  shell-mounds.     They  range,  he   Gwieia  and 
says,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Cape  Sable,  and  also  along  ^''"■''^'■ 
the  Gulf  coast.    Many  of  them  in  the  southern  region  are  burial-mounds, 

™  Proc.  Phil.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sei„  iE56,p,  291. 
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while  vast  numbers  are  little  more  than  refuse-heaps.  They  contain 
pottery,  stone  axes,  flint  knives,  etc.  There  is  a  remarkable  tumulus  of 
these  shells  on  StalUng's  Island,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  moulh  of 
the  Savannah  River.  Its  diameter  is  three  hundred  feet,  and  its  height 
fifteen  feet.     It  is  a  huge  necropolis. 
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THE   BONE -CAVES. 

Ferlile  Source  of  Evidence.— The  Celebraled  Cave  of  Galenreilh  in  Bmrii— I 
by  Cuvier  and  Dr.  Buckland,— Remains  of  the  Cave  Bear  Elephant  H^sen 
Kiikdale  Cave. — Remtuns  of  Great  Numbers  of  Hytenas  and  Bears  — Fl  n(  Ini 
found  in  these  Caverns  in  Association  with  the  Bones  of  these  E\tinct  Animals 
Mammoth,  Woolly  Rhinoceros,  Cave-Bear,  Cave  Lion  Cave  Hvsena  Re  ndeer  Hippo 
potamus,  etc. — Frequently  found  under  Floors  of  btalagnme. — Bones  sometimes  swept 
into  the  Caves  by  Water.— In  other  Cases,  Evidences  of  Habitation.— Bones  of  the  great 
Pachyderms  dragged  in  by  Carnivores. — Bones  of  the  Reindeer  split  for  the  Marrow,  and 
the  Horns  carved  into  Implements. — Figures  of  Animals  sketched  on  the  Bones  and  Horns. 
—Review  of  the  Caves  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his  ■'  Pre-historio  Times."— 
Caves  examined  by  Dr.  Sohmerling  near  Liege.— M.  Dnponf, — Chaleux  and  Furfooz. — 
Kent's  Hole  near  Torquay.— Brixhara  Cave.— Wokey  Hole.— Aurignac— The  Caves  and 
GrottoesofDordogne.— Paleolithic  Art.— Grotto  of  Maccagnone.— The  Gibraltar  Caves. 
—Pottery  found  in  the  Caves.— Other  Examples  of  the  Bone-Caves,— M.  Figuier's 
Work  on  "  Primitive  Man." — Cave  of  Nabr^as. — Vergisson. — La  Chaise. — Caves  of  Mas- 
sat. — Fishing  and  the  Use  of  the  Needle  among  the  Cave-Dwellers. — The  Gower  Caves. 
-Glamorganshire— The  Religious  Sentiment  among  the  Cave-Dwellers.— Tralfio  and 
Travel  among  the  Cave-Dwellers.- ChaleuK  again.— M.  Dupont  on  the  Trou  du  Frontalat 
FurfoOE.— Evidences  here  of  a  Great  /»B»ifafi*o«.— Trou  Rosette.- More  Pottery.— Trou 
dea  Noutons. — These  Belgian  Caves  all  show  the  Occurrence  of  a  Great  Flood,  by  which 
they  were  swept,  and  their  Occupants,  perhaps,  overtaken. — Other  Eiiamples  of  the  Art 
of  the  Cave-Dwellers.  —  Bruniquel.  —  Laugerie-Basse. — La  MadeJaine.— Pottery  found 
in  the  Caves  of  Ari^ge  by  MM.  Garrigou  and  Filhol. — Cavern  at  Pondres  described  by 
Messrs.  Nolt  and  Gliddon,— Cavern  of  Bize,— Cave  of  Mialel  described  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
and  Sir  H.  De  La  Beche.— The  Paviland  Cave.— Flint  Implement  Factories  at  Chaleux. 
Laugerie Basse,  Langerie-Haule,  Grand  Pressigny,  Charente,  Hoxne,  etc.- Grime's 
Graves.— Capt.  Brorae  on  the  Caves  of  Gibraltar.- Growth  of  Stalagmitic  Floors.— Erro- 
neous Calculations  of  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr.  Evans.- Bone-Caves  in  the  Islands  of  Malta 
and  Sicily.- The  newly-discovered  Cave  of  Mentone  and  the  Fossil  Man  of  Ba&sses- 
Rousses.- Burial  Forms  among  the  Cave-Men. — Cave  near  Luchon  discovered  by  M. 
Flette,— More  Drawings. — Cave  near  Nurarabei^  discovered  in  1372.— Agriculture  and 
Weaving  amongst  the  Cave-Men.— New  Discoveries  in  Aquitaine.— Drawing  of  Paleo- 
lithic Man  pursuing  a  Bison.— Cave  near  Veyrier,  at  the  Foot  of  Mt.  SalSve,  in  Switzer- 
land.— Numerous  Remains  of  the  Reindeer. — Caves  of  South  Africa. — Grottoes  discovered 
by  M.  Baye  in  the  Department  of  Marne,  belonging  to  the  Polished  Stone  Age,— Grotto 
of  Hohleiels.— Pottery  in  the  PalEeolithic  Age.— Palieolilhfc  Music- The  Use  of  Paint  by 
the  Paleolithic  Tribes. 

The  Bone-caverns  constittite  a  fertile  source  of  the  "remains"  of 
"  Pre-hi stork  Man."    M,  Figuier's  work  on  "Primitive  Man"  is  largely 
engrossed  with  this  branch  of  the  evidence.    The  caves  have 
attracted  attention  now  for  a  century,  the  celebrated  cavern 
of  Gailenreuth,  in  Bavaria,  having  been  discovered  by  Esper  in  1774. 
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This  immense  cave  is  a  series  of  chambers  or  grottoes,  the  first  of  which 
'is  eighty  feet  long.  An  orifice  only  two  feet  high  leads  from  this  into 
the  second  grotto,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  from 
five  to  eighteen  feet  in  height.  A  very  tortuous  passage  leads  to  the 
third  grotto.  The  loam  on  this  floor  is  filled  with  teeth  and  jaw-bones, 
and  a  rift  opens  into  a  side  chamber,  fifteen  feet  long  by  four  wide, 
where  an  immense  number  of  hysenas'  and  lions'  bones  were  found.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  this  rift  was  too  narrow  to  have  allowed  the 
animals  to  enter.  A  peculiar  tunnel  which  terminated  in  this  grotto 
afforded  an  incredible  number  of  bones,  and  large  skulls,  quite  entire. 

Descending  from  grotto  number  three  by  a  ladder,  we  come  to  a  vault 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  the  side  is  a  fourth  grotto  bestrewed 
with  bones.  Proceeding  along  an  arcade,  we  reach  a  fifth  chamber,  and 
a  new  gulf  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep.  Even  below  this  there  3S  an- 
other opening,  filled  with  bones.  Nor  are  we  yet  through.  A  passage 
now  leads  to  a  grotto  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twelve  wide ;  then  an  alley 
twenty  feet  long,  leading  into  a  cave  twenty  feet  high;  and  finally,  a 
grand  grotto  expands,  eighty-three  feet  in  width  by  twenty-four  high, 
"more  copiously  furnished  with  bones  than  any  of  the  rest." 

This  cavern  was  explored  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  1816,  and  it  was  also 
examined  by  Cuvier,  who  ascertained  that  the  bones  occurring  in  it 
belonged  in  the  proportion  of  three*fourths  to  bears.  There  were  a 
few  bones  of  the  elephant,  and  a  number  of  the  hyjena,  glutton,  fox, 
and  polecat.  There  are  other  caves  in  this  neighborhood, ^all  in  the 
limestone,— and  all  containing  animal  bones,  and  in  all  of  them  the 
same  species  of  bear  occurs  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  Kirkdale  cave,  in  England,  was  discovered  in  i8zi,  and  here  the 
prevailing  remains  were  those  of  the  hytena, — one  collector 
alone,  according  to  Dr.  Buckland,  having  obtained  more 
than  three  hundred  of  the  canine  teeth  of  this  animal,  representing  as 
many  as  seventy-five  bysenas.  But  this  is  a  small  figure  in  comparison 
with  the  exhibit  which  Buckland  and  Cuvier  give  us  of  the  cave  of 
Kiilhock.  Says  Buckland,  "there  are  hundreds  of  cart-loads  of  animal 
dust."  And  Cuvier  estimates  that  it  contained  the  remains  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  bears. 

The  flint  implements  are  found  in  these  caverns,  and  frequently  human 
Worts  ofart  bones.  In  association  with  them  are  found  the  remains  of 
found  ia  the  the  cavc-bear,  the  cave-hyjena,  the  mammoth,  the  woolly 
™''™'  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  reindeer,  the  aurochs,  and 

Other  extinct  animals.  Frequently  there  is  a  floor  of  stalagmite  in  the 
cave,  and  the  animal  remains  are  often  found  with  the  flints  under  this 
floor. 

In  the  case  of  the  reindeer,  the  bones  and  horns  of  this  animal  are 
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found  in  these  caverns  as  far  south  as  the  Pyi-enees, — a  circimistaEce 
which  is  interpreted  as  proving  that  the  climate  of  Southern  France  was 
at  that  time  much  colder  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  contended  that 
these  facts  demonstrate  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 

We  admit  that  the  remains  of  man  and  the  reindeer  in  these  caves 
are  of  the  same  age ;  and  we  believe  that  those  of  man  and  the  mam- 
moth and  cave-bear  are  also  of  the  same  age;  but  the  latter  fact  is  not 
yet  universally  accepted.  Lubhock  seems  somewhat  dubious  about  it, 
while  Lyell,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  it  as  estab- 
lished; and  we  have  no  great  doubt  that  Lyell  is  right  in  this,  opinion. 

The  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  bones  alone  does  not  prove  the  cotem- 
poraneity  of  the  remains.  Man  may  have  frequented  these  caves  long 
after  the  bears  and  the  hyenas,  and  have  left  his  traces  there.  Or  they 
may  have  been  burial-places. 

Or  his  bones  and  those  of  the  animals  may  have  been  swept  into  the 
caves,  at  different  times,  by  floods.  We  ^suki  that  in  many  ^^^^ 
instances  the  bones  were  collected  in  this  way.  In  speaking 
just  now  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Cavern  of  Gaiienreuth,  where 
there  was  an  immense  number  of  hyjenas'  and  lions'  bones,  we  pointed 
out  that  the  opening  was  too  narrow  to  have  allowed  the  animals  to 
enter.  Their  remains  must  have  been  borne  into  the  fissure  by  water. 
Of  course  the  reindeer,  the  aurochs,  the  hippopotami,  and  the  ele- 
phants did  not  inhabit  the  caves.  Their  bones  were  swept  in  by  floods, 
or  dragged  hi  by  the  hysenas  and  bears,  or  left  there  by  man.  Figuier 
also  remarks  tliat  "caves  often  contain  large  heaps  of  bones,  situated 
at  heights  which  would  have  been  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  animals 
which  lived  in  these  places."  "  It  is  also,"  he  says,  "a  very  strange 
fact  that  no  [paleolithic]  cavern  has  ever  produced  an  entire  skeleton  or 
even  a  whole  limb  of  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  and  scarcely  of  any  animal 
whatever."  *  The  bones  are  frequently  found  in  the  utmost  confusion 
and  disorder.  It  is  often  rendered  certain  in  these  cases  that  they 
have  been  washed  into  the  caves,  by  the  fact  that  drift-pebbles  are 
found  in  close  proximity,  which  pebbles  have  come  from  a  consider- 
able distance.  They  are  often  accompanied  by  terrestrial  and  fluviatile 
shells. 

Dr.  Buckland  informed  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche  that  MacEnery,  at 
the  famous  cavern  of  Kent's  Hole,  discovered  in  1825,  found  rounded 
portions  of  granite  and  greenstone  beneath  stalagmite,  as  also  fragments 
of  rolled  sandstone  and  slate.     The  cave  is  of  limestone.     No  granite 
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is  found  nearer  than  Dartmoor,  thirteen  miles  off.     The  same  pher 
appear  at  Yealm  Bridge.* 

So  in  the  bone  breccia  in  the  caverns  of  the  Morea  it  is  notorious 
that  water  has  been  the  transporting  agent ;  as  also  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
the  caves  of  Sicily  and  Malta. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  concurs  in  these  views,  and  in  his  "  Principles  of 
Geology". gives  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  animal 
and  human  bones  are  even  now  swept  into  the  caverns  of  the  Morea.f 
In  this  connection  this  writer  mentions  another  fact  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  this  subject:  he  states  that  M.  Boblaye  and  his  companions, 
who  studied  these  caverns  in  Greece,  "near  the  mouth  of  one  chasm 
saw  the  carcass  of  a  horse,  in  part  devoured,  the  size  of  which  seemed  to 
have  prevented  the  jackals  from  dragging  it  in  ;  the  marks  of  their  teeth 
were  observed  on  the  bones,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  floods  of  the 
ensuing  winter  would  wash  in  whatsoever  might  remain  of  the  skeleton."  J 

Here  is  another  suggestive  statement,  made  in  the  "Geology  and 
Physical  Geography  of  Brazil  by  L.  Agassiz  and  his  Trav- 
Btaiiiian caves.  ^j|j^g  Companions."  Near  Caxoeirado  Campo,  Dr.  Lund, 
who  has  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Brazilian  caves, 
counted  the  bones  found  in  a  half  cubic-foot  of  earth  taken  from  a  cave. 
He  found  in  it  four  hundred  half-underjaws  of  a 'small  opossum  and 
two  thousand  belonging  to  mice,  besides  those  of  bats,  porcupines,  etc. 
In  another  cave  lie  estimated  the  remains  of  cavias,  opossums,  porcu- 
pines, mice,  small  birds,  frogs,  etc.,  as  belonging  to  six  million  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  five  hundred  individuals  !  All  these 
bones  were  carried  into  these  caves,  according  to  Dr.  Lund,  by  owls. 

One  more  illustration  :  During  the  eartJiquake  of  1693,  in  Sicily, 
several  thousand  people  were  at  once  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  caverns 
in  limestone,  at  Sortino  Vecchio. 

coproiiis  of       TJiat  the  hysenas  inhabited  many  of  these  caves  we  know  by 
ihe  Hyana.    W^^ix  coprolitcs,  which  Sometimes  form  a  regular  layer  or  floor. 

We  say  this  much  by  way  of  preliminary,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  facts. 

How  then  do  we  know  that  Man  and  the  Cenrus  tarandus  of  Southern 
.  .  France  were  cotemporary?  and  why  do  we  believe  that  the 
tinct  mammiftis  mammoth  and  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus  and  the  great 
coMmporary.  cave- bear  lived  at  the  same  time  ?  Because  the  bones  of  the 
reindeer  are  not  only  constantly  found  in  association  with  the  remains 
of  man  in  the  caves  of  Southern  France  and  elsewhere,  but  these  bones 
are  split  for  the  marrow;  and  because  the  bones  and  the  horns  are  not  only 

•  Geological  Observer  for  1850,  by  Sir  H.  De  La  Bcdie,  p.  308. 
t  See  Amcr.  edilion  of  1865,  p.  734.  %  lb.,  p.  735- 
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carved  and  shaped  into  various  implements,  but  there  are  sketches  (and 
very  elegant  ones,  sometimes)  of  the  reindeer  on  bone  and  horn  found 
in  the  caves.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  entertained  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  (as  we  have  stated)  with  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  cotemporaneity  of  man  and  the  mammoth,  the 
cave-tiger,  the  cave-bear,  and  the  cave-hy^na.  We  have  mentioned  that 
we  think,  however,  that  the  fact  is  pretty  well  established.  Several  cases 
of  the  delineation  of  the  mammoth  have— if  we  may  rely  on  the  repro- 
duced figures — been  discovered,  and  it  is  represented  (we  presume  cor- 
rectly) that  sketches  of  the  cave-bear,  cave-lion,  and  rhinoceros  have  been 
found  in  the  caves.  M.  Lartet  also  believed  that  he  observed  marks  of  the 
knife  on  the  bones  of  the  rhinoceros  at  Aurignac,  as  well  as  indications 
that  they  had  been  broken  by  man.  Farther:  in  one  or  two  instances, 
in  association  with  the  flints,  entire  limbs  of  the  cave-bear  have  been 
found,  with  all  the  bones  lying  in  their  natural  order,  as  if  they  had 
been  deposited  in  the  caves  at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after  the  death  of, 
the  animal.  These  cases  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed,  and  other  facts 
leading  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  all  of  these  animals  were  cotem- 
porary  with  the  cave-men. 

We  propose  now  to  notice  the  caves  in  detail,  and  first  in  order  we 
shall  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  cases  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
in  the  "  Pre-historic  Times." 

In  1828  MM,  Tournal  and  Christol  found  human  bones,  the  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  and  fragments  ol  pottery  in  certain  caves  in  the  south 
of  France.  We  have  not  access  to  the  original  narrative  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  give  only  the  meagre  statement  which  we  find  in  Sir  J. 
Lubbock's  work.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  this  case  the  remains 
of  the  extinct  animals  were  associated  y^iWx  pottery. 

A  great  number  of  these  caves  have  been  found  in  Belgium.  In. 
1833  Dr.  Schmerling  examined  as  many  as  forty  of  them  in  ^^  ^^^  .^^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Li^ge,  and  found  in  all  of  them,  along  cavfs.  Dr. 
with  the  flint  implements,  the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  SchmsriiuE. 
woolly  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  cave-hy^na  cave-lion  reindeer,  or  some 
one  or  more  of  the  extinct  animals.  In  tour  or  five  of  them  he  found 
also  the  skull  or  other  bones  of  the  human  sktleton  In  the  cave  of 
Engihoul  he  found  the  remains  of  at  least  three  humia  mdividuUs  min- 
gled in  such  a  manner  with  the  bones  of  the  extmct  animals  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  his  mind  of  man  having  co  existed  with  them  None  of 
these  caves  contained. any  gnawed  bones  or  the  fossil  excrements  of  any 
animal  species  ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  hypothesis  that,  in  these  par- 
ticular instances,  they  had  been  used  as  dens  by  wild  beasts.  The  flints, 
as  we  have  said,  were  found  in  all  of  these  caves,  chipped  into  the  form 
of  hatchets,  knives,  and  other  implements.    In  the  cave  of  Chokier  Dr. 
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Schmcrling  picked  up  a  polished  bone  needle,  having  an  eye  pierced  at 
tlie  base.  In  the  cave  of  Eiigis  he  found  also  a  carved  bone  with  the 
flints.  It  was  in  this  last-named  cave  that  two  human  skulls  were  found, 
one  of  them  in  a  very  perfect  condition,  and  since  made  famous  as  the 
Engis  Skull  in  connection  with  the  discussions  with  regard  to  the  cra- 
niology  of  primeval  man.  Huxley  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  offers  no 
indications  of  degradation  ;  while  Carl  Vogt  believes  that  it  indicates 
an  altogether  rudimentary  condition  of  the  human  intellect. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
Engis,  Dr.  Schmerling  explored  the  cave  of  Engihoul,*  where  he  found 
numerous  bones  of  the  extremities  of  three  human  beings,  and  two 
small  fragments  of  a  cranium.  Professor  Malaise  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
explored  this  cave  again  in  i860,  and  "beneath  a  hard  floor  of  stalag- 
mite" they  found  mud  full  of  the  bones  of  extinct  and  recent  animals, 
and  two  human  jaw-bones  retaining  their  teeth.  "The  skulls  from  these 
Belgian  caverns  display  no  marked  deviation  from  the  normal  European 
type  of  the  present  day."f 

More  recently  still  these  Belgian  caves  have  been  investigated  by  M. 
Dupont  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Government,  "They 
M.  Dupont.  ^gj^^g^,,  g^^^  g-j.  jpjj^  Lubbock,  "  to  the  so-called  Reindeer 
period,  and  the  flint  implements  are  never  ground."  Out  of  thirty 
thousand  worked  flints  found  at  Chaleux,  and  twelve  hundred  in  the 
caverns  of  Furfooz,  "not  one  presents  a  trace  of  polish."  Some  of  them 
seem  to  be  [are]  of  Pressigny  flint,  and  must  have  come  from  a  long 
distance.  The  Trou  du  Frontal  contained  the  bones  of  thirteen  indi- 
viduals, who,  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  opinion,  had  probably  been  buried 
in  the  cave,  the  door  of  which  was  closed  by  a  large  block  of  stone. 

The  celebrated  cavern  of  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  on  the  coast  of 

Devonshire,  in  England,  was  examined  by  Mr,  MacEnery  in 

KtntsHoe,    ^g^^^     It  was  again  explored  in  1840  by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen, 

who  found  flint  arrow-heads  and  knives,  and  the  bones  of  the  elephant, 

rhinoceros,  ox,  deer,  horse,  bear,  hytena,  etc. 

Mr.  Evans  gives  a  very  full  account  of  this  cave,  which  has  been  very 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion.    The  deposits  are  as  follows : 

1.  Large  blocks  of  limestone  which  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  some- 
times cemented  by  stalagmite, 

2.  A  layer  of  black,  muddy  mould,  three  to  twelve  inches  thick. 

3.  Stalagmite  one  foot  to  three  feet  thick,  almost  continuous,  and  in 
places  containing  large  fragments  of  limestone. 

4.  Red  cave-earth,  varying  in  thickness,  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of 

•  Nol  mentioned  by  Lubbocli, 

t  Elemenls  of  Geology,  by  Ly«ll,  Amer.  edil.,  p- 157, 
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angular  fragments  of  limestone,  with  bones  of  extinct  animals,  anil  flint 
and  bone  implements. 

Above  the  stalagmite,  and  cliiefly  in  the  black  mould,  have  been  found 
a  number  of  relics  belonging  to  different  periods,  such  as  socketed  celts, 
and  a  socketed  knife,  of  bronze,  smelted  copper,  four  hundred  flint 
flakes,  cores,  and  chips,  a  polishing-stone,  numerous  spindle-whorls, 
bone  instruments,  pottery,  marine  shells,  bones  of  existing  animals,  and 
human  bones.     Some  of  the  pottery  is  distinctly  Roman  in  character. 

In  the  cave-earth  below  the  stalagmite  are  flint  implements,  imple- 
ments of  bone,  and  the  bones  of  extinct  animals.  Some  of  these  imple- 
ments, the  flints  as  well  as  the  utensils  of  bone,  exhibit  very  consider- 
able care  and  skill.  Some  of  the  wrought  flakes  resemble  the  flakes  of 
obsidian  in  use  as  javelin-heads  among  the  New  Caledonian  and  other 
savage  tribes  of  the  present  day,  and  may  be  compared,  says  Mr.  Evans, 
with  some  of  the  lance-heads  from  the  cave  of  Laugerie- Haute.  Other 
forms  are  identical  with  some  found  at  Aurignac.  A  very  perfect  har- 
poon-head of  bone  is  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  some  from  La 
Madelaine,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  Mr.  Evans  gives  a  list  of 
the  animals  whose  remains  have  been  found  below  the  stalagmite;  it 
includes  the  cave-lion,  cave-hysena,  wolf,  large  fox,  glutton,  cave-bear, 
grizzly  bear,  brown  bear,  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  horse,  urus, 
bison,  Irish  elk,  stag,  reindeer,  hare,  cave-pika,  water-rat,  field-mouse, 
bank-vole,  beaver,  and  the:  Machairodus  latidens.  The  animals  above  the 
stalagmite,  where  the  polished  stone  and  bronze  implements  occurred, 
were  the  dog,  short-horn  ox,  roe-deer,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  rabbit. 

Brixham  cave  is  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Torquay,  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1858,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  F.R.S.  It  was  ''""''^'^ ""■ 
explored  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Falconer,  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Mr.  Prestwich,  Mr.  Pengelly,  and  others.  The  deposits  in  the  cave,  in 
descending  order,  were — 

I.  Irregular  layer  of  stalagmite,  one  to  fifteen  inches  thick. 

z.  Ochreoiis  red  cave-earth,  with  angular  stones  and  some  pebbles, 
two  to  thirteen  feet. 

3.  Gravel,  with  pebbles. 

In  and  on  the  stalagmite  were  found  antlers  of  the  reindeer  and  a 
humerus  of  a  bear,  and  in  the  cave-earth  numerous  mammalian  remains. 

The  organic  remains,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  following  species  : 

I.  Elephas  primigcnius. 

z.  Rhinoceros   tichorlnus — teeth    in   considerable   numbers   and  an 

3.  Bos  spelKus— teeth,  Jaws,  and  other  bones. 
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4.  Equus  spelreiis. 

5.  CervQs  tarandus — skull  and  horns. 

6.  Cervus  eleplias. 

7.  Cervus  capreolus. 

8.  Ursus  spelffius. 

9.  Ursus  ferox. 

10.  Ursus  arctos. 

11.  Hytena  spelfea. 

12.  Felis  spel^a. 

13.  Lagomys. 

In  this  Brixham  cave,  under  the  stalagmitic  floor,  a  very  perfect  flint 
tool  occurred,  on  the  same  level  with,  and  in  very  close  proximity  to, 
"  the  entire  left  hind-leg  of  a  cave-bear." 

This  specimen  was  found  in  what  is  called  the  reindeer-gallery.  The 
mass  of  earth  containing  it  was  removed  entire,  and  the  matrix  cleaved 
away  carefully  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pengelly.  Every 
bone  was  in  its  natural  position.  Even  the  patella  or  detached  bone  of 
the  knee-pan  was  searched  for,  and  not  in  vain.  "Here,  therefore," 
saysLyell,  "we  have  evidence  of  an  entire  limb  not  having  been  washed 
in  a  fossil  state  out  of  an  older  alluvium,  and  then  swept  afterwards  into 
a  cave,  so  as  to  be  mingled  with  flint  implements,  but  having  been  intro- 
duced when  clothed  with  its  flesh,  or  at  least  when  it  had  the  separate 
bones  bound  together  hy  their  natural  ligaments,  and  in  that  state  buried 

This  case,  Lyell  urges,  and  with  apparent  justice,  proves  one  of  two 
things :  either  the  bear  and  the  flint  implement  were  cotemporary,  or  the 
bear  succeeded  the  flint  tool. 

Mr.  Pengelly,  and  after  him  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  suggest  that,  from  the 
nature  and  origin  of  some  of  the  pebbles  found  in  the  cave-earth,  the 
configuration  of  the  land  about  the  cave  must  formerly  have  been  differ- 
ent,— and  that  the  valleys  adjoining  the  cave  must  have  been  shallower 
than  they  now  are;  while  the  currents  which  carried  the  red  loam  in  the 
cavern  must  have  run  at  a  level  seventy-eight  feet  above  the  stream  now 
flowing  in  the  valiey.  This  may  be  so.  It  was  that  flood  which  swept 
the  Belgian  caves.  The  land,  moreover,  on  the  south  coasts  of  England 
has  been  subject  to  great  oscillations  within  the  human  period,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  conformation  of  the  country  has  been  modified,  not  only 
here,  but  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  France. 

A  number  of  flint  flakes  were  found  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the 
animal  bones,  and,  according  to  all  appearances,  of  the  same  antiquity. 
They  occurred  at  various  depths,  from  ten  inches  to  eleven  feet. 

*  Antiquiiy  of  Man,  p.  100,  Amer.  ediL 
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This  cave  was  filled  with  dibris  up  to  the  very  roof,  and  it  appears 
that  the  accumulation  of  the  material  was  due  partly  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  forming  the  roof 
and  walls  of  the  cavern,  and  partly  to  the  sediment  washed  in  gradually 
by  the  rain  and  small  streams.  Here  there  are  several  layers  of  album 
grfecum,  that  is  to  say,  excrement  of  hysenas,  each  of  which  indicates 
(says  Sir  John  Lubbock)  an  old  floor,  and  a  separate  period  of  occupa- 
tion ;  "  so  that  the  presence  of,  at  least,  one  such  floor  above  some  of 
the  flint  implements"  proves  two  things;  first,  that  the  hytenas  which 
produced  this  album  grfecum  occupied  the  cave  after  the  savages  who 
used  the  flint  implements;  and,  secondly,  that  these  implements  have 
not  been  disturbed  by  water  since  the  period  of  the  hy£ena. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  caves  is  that  of  Aurignac,  in  the 
south  of  France,  described  by  M.  Lartet,  and  cited  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  A  peasant  named  Bonne- 
maison,  seeing  a  rabbit  run  into  a  hole  on  a  steep  slope,  put  his  hand 
in,  and  to  his  surprise  pulled  out  a  human  bone.  Prompted  by  curiosity, 
he  removed  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  and  came  to  a  large  black  stone  which 
almost  closed  up  the  entrance  to  a  small  chamber,  in  which  there  were 
no  less  than  seventeen  human  skeletons.  Unfortunately,  the  mayor  of 
Aurignac,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  collected  the  bones,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  re-buried, — and  some  years  afterwards  they  could  not  be 
identified. 

M.  Lartet  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  had  been  used  as  a  burial- 
place,  and  that  "  it  reaches  back  to  the  highest  antiquity  of  our  race." 
From  the  remains  of  the  bones  broken  for  marrow,  and  the  marks  of 
fire  immediately  outside  the  cave,  he  inferred  that  funeral  feasts  had 
been  held  here.  Among  the  animal  remains  found  were  those  of  the 
cave  bear,  the  brown. bear,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  the  cave-lion,  the 
cave-hyaena,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  the  horse, 
the  Irish  elk,  the  reindeer,  the  stag,  the  aurochs,  etc.  Some  of  these 
were  found  in  the  grotto,  some  outside ;  the  latter  had  been  gnawed  by 
some  large  carnivorous  animal,  no  doubt  the  hyjena,  coprolites  of 
which  were  found  among  the  ashes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bones 
inside  the  cave  were  untouched,  from  which  M.  Lartet  concludes  that 
after  the  funeral  feasts,  hyeenas  came  and  gnawed  the  bones  left  outside, 
but  could  not  effect  an  entrance  into  the  cave. 

The  coteraporaneity  of  the  reindeer  with  man  is  obvious,  as  all  the 
bones  are  broken  for  the  marrow,  and  many  bear  marks  of  the  knife; 
besides  which  the  greater  number  of  the  bone  implements  are  made  out 
of  the  bones  or  horns  of  this  species.  In  one  case  (as  at  Brixham)  the 
entire  limb  of  a  cave-bear  appears  to  have  been  buried  with  the  flesh  on, 
as  the  different  bones  were  all  found  together.     M.  Lartet  conjectures 
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that  it  was  (as  is  the  custom  among  savages)  a  portion  of  the  food  pro- 
vided for  the  dead. 

This  cave  was  examined  by  Principal  Forbes.  His  conclusions  were 
as  follows  :  "  It  seems  very  improbable  that  such  a  tomb  transcends  in 
antiquity  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  historic  records.  Clearly  no 
considerable  geologic  change  has  happened  in  the  valley  where  it  occurs ; 
for  the  entrance  to  the  cave  was  covered  over  only  by  turf,  and  a  Jiltle 
gravel  through  which  a  rabbit  had  worked  a  passage  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  tomb.  Outside  of  the  stone  portal  were  lying  beds  of 
ashes,  burned  and  gnawed  bones,  and  other  transportable  relics,  which 
a  moving  force  of  the  slightest  kind  must  at  once  have  dislodged.  As 
an  argument  of  mere  general  probability,  no  one  would  be  disposed  to 
assign  to  such  a  place  of  aboriginal  sepulture  an  antiquity  of  more  than 
two  or  three  thousand  years.  It  appears  to  us  to  afford  an  argument  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  the  comparatively  modern  date  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  mammoth."  * 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  does  not  seem  to  fancy  this  case  himself.  He  re- 
marks, "An  argument,  however,  having  an  opposite  bearing  may,  per- 
haps, be  founded  on  the  phenomena  at  Aurignac.  It  may — indeed  it 
has  been  said  that  they  imply  that  some  of  tlie  extinct  mammalia  survived 
nearly  to  our  own  times.  First,  because  of  the  modern  style  of  the 
works  of  art  at  Aurignac;  secondly,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  sign 
of  change  in  the  physical  geography  «f  the  country  since  the  cave  was 
used  for  a  place  of  sepulture."  f 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  British  Reviews  forcibly  remarks  that  it  is 
"repugnant  to  common  sense"  to  suppose  that  we  have  before  us  at 
Aurignac  "the  intact  relics  of  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago." 

We  omitted  to  state  that  a  number  of  flint  and  bone  implements 
were  found  in  this  cave. 

THE   DOEDOGNE  CAVES. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  refers  also  to  a  number  of  celebrated  caves  or 
Cavc5  of  grottoes  in  Dordogne,  which  were  examined  by  Mr.  Christy 
Dordogne,  jjj  conjunctiou  With  M.  Lartet.  Among  them  are  those 
of  Laugerie,  La  Madelaine,  Les  Eyzies,  Pey  de  I'Aze,  Le  Moustier, 
Eadegoule,  etc.  Remains  of  the  cave-bear  have  been  found  at  Pey  de 
l'Az6,  of  the  cave-hysena  at  Le  Moustier,  and  separated  plates  of  ele- 
phant molars  at  Le  Moustier  and  at  Laugerie,  accompanied  at  the  latter 
place  by  a  piece  of  a  pelvis.  The  bones  of  the  reindeer  found  in  these 
caves  are  all  broken  open  for  the  marrow.      "  But,"  says  Sir  John  Lub- 

*  Good  Words.  1864.  p.  436. 

t  In  the  last  edition  of  tlie  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  Lyell  believes  tlio  inlcrnienis  of  later 
date  than  the  animal  bones. 
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bock,  "  in  its  negative  aspect  the  zoological  evidence  is  very  ii 
No  remains  have  been  found  whicii,  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Christy 
and  LarCet,  can  be  referred  to  domestic  animals.  It  is  true  the  bones  of 
the  ox  and  the  horse  occur,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  belonged 
to  domesticated  individuals.  Remains  of  the  boar  are  very  rare.  ,  .  . 
The  sheep  and  the  goat  are  entirely  wanting,  and,  what  is  still  rnore  re- 
markable, even  the  dog  appears  to  be  absent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bones  of  the  horse  and  the  reindeer  are  very  numerotis,  etc."  *    P.  326. 

The  flint  implements  found  in  these  caves  are  "innumerable," — 
scrapers,  cores,  awls,  lance-heads,  cutters,  hammers,  and  mortar-stones. 
"At  Laugerie  and  Eadegoule,  fragments  of  leaf-shaped  lance-heads, 
almost  as  well  worked  as  some  of  those  from  Denmark,^  are  far  from 
uncommon,"  "If,  therefore,  we  were  to  attempt  any  classification  of 
the  grottoes  according  to  the  periods  of  their  occupation,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  refer  these  to  a  somewhat  later  period  than  most  of  the 
others."     P.  330. 

These  stations  have  yielded  also  a  number  of  bone  implements. 
These  are  square  chisel-shaped  implements;  round,  sharply-pointed, 
awl-like  tools;  harpoon -shaped  lance-heads;  plain  or  barbed  arrow- 
heads "cut  with  wonderful  vigor;"  and,  lastly,  eyed  needles  of  com- 
pact bone,  finely  pointed,  polished,  and  drilled  with  round  eyes,  "so 
small  and  regular  that  some  of  the  most  assured  and  acute  believers  in 
all  the  other  findings  might  well  doubt  whether  they  could  indeed  have 
been  drilled  with  stone,  until  their  repetition  by  the  hand  of  that  prac- 
tical and  conscientious  observer.  Monsieur  Lartet,  by  the  very  stone 
implements  found  with  them,  has  dispelled  their  honest  doubts." 

No  representation,  however  rude,  of  any  animal  has  yet  been  found 
in  the  Danish  shell-mounds  or  the  Stone  Age  lake-villages  (excepting, 
perhaps,  a  lizard  on  a  piece  of  pottery,  at  one  of  the  lake-villages). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  even  occur  on  objects  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
Art  amDiigst  ihe  "And  yet,"  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "in  these  archaic 
CavE-dwEiiers.  boue-cavcs,  many  very  fair  sketches  have  been  found, 
scratched  on  bone  or  stone  with  a  sharp  point,  probably  of  a  flint  im- 
plement. In  some  cases  there  is  even  an  attempt  at  shading.  Fig.  i 
Fig,  I. 


»  We  learn  from  Ihe  Rellquis  Aqmtanicie  Ihat  the  fauna  of  Moustier,  the  Laugeries, 
La  Madelaine,  and  Les  Eyiies  are  "near  about  the  same."  The  reindeer  is  only  numeri- 
cally less  frequenl  al  Moustier.  At  each  of  them  have  been  found  the  dislocated  molaj- 
plates  of  the  elephant.     At  Les  Eyaies  there  is  worked  ivory. 
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represents  acylindrical  piece  of  reindeer's  horn,  found  atLaMadelaii 
on  which  are  carved  two  outlines  of  fishes,  one  on  each  side.     Fis 


rei  esen  s  a      o  p  o    a 
horses         d        F  fe    3 


nake  o    ee    a     ali.ed  ai 

e  en     a  sp     ed  ^  o  p  o 

FlO  3 


IS  a  represent. 


of  mammoth's  tusk.     Fig.  s  is  a  carved  poniard,  cut  out  of  a  reindeer 
horn." 
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Sir  John  Lubbock  is  impressed  by  the  artistic  taste  of  these  ancient 
cave-men,  but  says  there  are  instances  among  recent  savages  of  a  certain 
skill  in  drawing  and  sculpture  being  accompanied  by  an  entire  ignorance 
of  metallurgy,  as,  for  example,  the  Esquimaux.*  He  calls  attention  to 
the  absence  of  metal,  of  polished  flint  implements,  and  even  of  pottery, 
amongst  the  cave-dwellers;  to  their  ignorance  of  agriculture;  and  to 
the  apparent  absence  of  all  domestic  animals. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  mentions  also  the  grotto  of  Maccagnone  in  Sicily. 
His  account  leaves  the  impression  that  ashes  and  rude  flint  crottu  ofMac- 
implements  were  found  here  in  association  with  the  bones  '=«'""'=■ 
of  Elephas  antiquus,  the  hysena,  bear,  and  hippopotamus.  This  does 
not  correspond  with  the  fuller  and  clearer  account  of  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
which  last  we  shall  follow.  Both  accounts  are  based  on  the  account 
given  of  the  ossiferous  caves  of  Sicily  by  Dr.  Falconer. 

We  learn  that  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Termini  on 
the  east  and  Trapani  on  the  west,  there  are  many  caves  containing  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  They  are  situated  in  the  rocks  of  hippurite 
limestone,  and  some  of  them  may  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of 
Palermo.  Near  this  city,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  at  the 
height  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  it,  there  is  a  preci- 
pice of  limestone,  at  the  base  of  which  appear  the  entrances  of  several 
caves.  In  that  of  San  Ciro,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  we  find  at  the 
bottom  sand  with  marine  shells,  forty  species  of  which  have  been  ex- 
amined ','  and  found  almost  all  to  agree  specifically  with  MoUusca  now 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean."    Higher  in  position,  and  resting  on  the 

*  Sir  John  Lubbock  favors  us  in  his  work  wilh  some  Esquimaux  drawings  (in  anolher  con- 
nection). We  have,  therefore,  in  his  volume  an  opportunity  lo  judge  of  Ihe  relative  merits 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  savages  (if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  with  any  propriety  lo 
the  Esquimaux).  The  drawings  of  the  Esquimaux  do  not  compart  with  those  of  the  cave- 
dwellers. 

Mr.  Searles  V,  Wood  thinlis  the  delineation  of  animals  on  bone  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner by  the  fossil  man  indicates  a  degree  of  culture  far  above  tliat  of  colemporary  savages. 
Either  these  delineations  throw  a  doubt  on  the  antiquity  of  the  troglodytes,  argues  Mr. 
Wood,  or  their  evidence  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Lubbock's  hypothesis;  for  the  best  figures 
tliat  living  savages  can  produce  are  too  uncoulh  to  be  compared  with  these  paljeolithic  relics. 
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sand,  is  a  breccia  composed  of  pieces  of  limestone,  quartz,  and  schist 
in  a  raatris  of  brown  marl,  through  which  land-shells  are  dispersed, 
together  with  bones  of  two  species  of  hippopotamus.  These  bones  are 
so  numerous  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  several  hundred  indi- 
viduals. With  these  were  associated  the  remains  of  Elephas  an/iguus, 
and  bones  of  the  genera  £os,  Cervus,  Sus,  Ursus,  Cams,  and  a  large 
J^elis.  Some  of  the  bones  have  been  rolled  as  if  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  water,  and  may  have  been  introduced  by  streams 
through  rents  in  the  hippurite  limestone ;  "  but  there  is  now  no  running 
water  in  the  neighborhood,  no  river  such  as  the  hippopotamus  might 
frequent,  not  even  a  small  brook,  so  that  the  physical  geography  of  the 
district  must  have  been  altogether  changed,"  etc. 

There  are  no  traces  of  man,  says  Lyell,  at  San  Giro. 

But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  there  is  another  cave,  called  the 
Grotta  di  Maccagnone.  "In  the  bottom  of  this  cave  a  bone  deposit 
like  that  of  San  Giro  occurs,  and  above  it  other  materials  reaching  to 
the  roof,  and  evidently  washed  in  from  above,  through  crevices  in  the 
limestone.  In  this  upper  and  newer  breccia  Dr.  Falconer  discovered 
flint  knives,  bone  splinters,  bits  of  charcoal,  burnt  clay,  and  other 
objects  indicating  human  intervention,  mingled  with  entire  land-shells, 
teeth  of  horses,  coproHtes  of  hyjenas,  and  other  bones,  the  whole 
agglutinated  to  one  another  and  to  the  roof  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
holding  lime  in  solution.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  large  fragile 
helices  (Ife/ix  veriniculata)  afforded  satisfactory  evidence,  says  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, that  the  various  articles  were  carried  into  the  cave  by  the  tranquil 
agency  of  water,  and  not  by  any  tumultuous  action.  At  a  subsequent 
period  other  geographical  changes  took  place,  so  that  the  cave,  after  it 
had  been  filled,  was  washed  out  again," 

All  of  this  is  very  suggestive,  but  it  does  not  prove  the  antiquity  of 
man.  We  shall  consider  elsewhere  the  question  about  the  change  in 
the  physical  geography.  We  only  remark  just  here  that  Sicily,  in  the 
first  place,  is  the  home  of  Mount  .^tna,  and  there  is  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  we  should  sooner  look  for  a  change  in  the  physical  geog- 
raphy. In  the  next  place,  not  far  off  is  Vesuvius,  In  the  third  place, 
there  was  a  tradition  among  the  ancients  that  Sicily  was  formerly  joined 
to  the  main-land,  and  that  it  was  detached  by  a  violent  volcanic  convul- 
sion. The  coast  of  Sardinia,  we  know,  has  been  raised  three  hundred 
feet  in  the  human  period,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  At  Puzzuoli,  in 
the  Bay  of  Baife,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  coast  has 
risen  and  fallen  twenty-five  feet.  On  the  island  of  Crete,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  miles  long,  at  the  western  extremity  there  are  ancient  ports 
now  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea,  while  at  its  eastern  extremity  buried 
cities  may  be  seen  beneath  the  waves. 
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It  appears  from  Sir  C.  Lyell's  own  statement  that  the  sea  at  a  very 
recent  period  covered  the  floor  of  the  cave  of  San  Giro,  as  proved  by 
the  sand  and  shells  found  there. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact.  Coral  as  well  as  shell,  and  both 
intermingled  with  pebbles,  occur  within  the  cave,  while  immediately 
above  the  beach  containing  them  serpulm  still  adhere  to  the  rock,  and 
the  walls  of  the  cave  are  perforated  by  lithodomi. 

With  regard  to  the  hippopotamus,  there  is  no  evidence  from  this 
example  that  he  was  cotemporary  in  Sicily  with  man.  It  is  noticeable 
also  that  Dr.  Falconer  points  out  that  "  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
larger  fragile  helices"  proves  that  the  objects  contained  in  "the  upper 
and  newer"  breccia  "were  carried  into  the  cave  by  the  tranquil 
agency  of  water,  and  not  by  any  tumultuous  action."  Now,  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case  with  the  hippopotami  in  the  lower  breccia, 
because  at  San  Giro  their  bones  "  were  counted  in  such  numbers  as  to 
prove  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  several  hundred  individuals," 
Several  hundred  hippopotami  must  have  been  carried  into  the  cave  by 
some  strong  current  of  fresli  water,  or  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 
The  events  are  thus  separated. 

We  do  not  see  precisely  the  force  of  the  remark  that  "  there  is  now 
no  ninning  water  in  the  neighborhood,  no  river  such  as  the  hippopot- 
amus might  frequent,  ...  so  that  the  physical  geography,"  etc. 

Thehippopotamusdoesnot  confine  himself  to  the  rivers.  "Indeed," 
says  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  quoted  by  Lyell,  "it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether,  during  the  daytime  and  when  not  feeding,  they  prefer  the 
pools  of  rivers  or  the  waters  of  the  ocean  for  their  abode."  They  are 
also  great  travellers  by  land,  and  even  greater  by  water. 

We  may  add  to  this  account  of  the  Sicilian  caves  the  statement  that 
Baron  Anca,  in  1859,  found  in  a  cave  at  Mondello,  near  Palermo,  molars 
of  the  living  African  elephant,  and  afterwards  additional  remains  of  the 
same  species  in  the  neighboring  grotto  of  Olivella. 

"The  rock  of  Gibraltar  also,"  says  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  "abounds  in 
caves  containing  human  remains,  with  stone,  bone,  and  cavs  of  Gibrai- 
bronze  implements,  mixed  with  those  of  domesticated  ani-  '=f- 
mals,  such  as  the  goat  and  ox.  In  the  bone  breccia  from  the  Genista 
cave  and  fissure,  Mr,  Busk  and  Dr.  Falconer  have  found  Hymiia  crocuta, 
an  existing  African  species,  the  leopard,  lynx,  serval,  Earbary  slag,  to- 
gether with  Rhinoceros  hemit^chus,  and  a  species  of  ibex."  "But," 
adds  Sir  John,  "  although  it  is  more  than  probable,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  proved,  that  man  co-existed  with  these  animals  on  the  rock  of 
Gibraitar."  "Among  some  bones  in  another  cave  near  Madrid,  M. 
Lartet  found  molars  of  the  existing  African  elephant. ' ' 

The  remains  in  these  Gibraltar  caves  or  fissures,  washed  in  chiefly  by 
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floods,  are  in  such  confusion,  and  the  different  objects  are  so  mixed  up, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  clear  conclusions  from  them.  There  have 
been  "great  changes  in  the  physical  geography"  here  too, — and  prob- 
ably at  no  very  remote  period. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  in  a  cave  near  Madrid  also  the  re- 
mains of  the  African  elephant,  as  in  Sicily ;  and  at  Gibraltar  the  Bar- 
bary  stag,  the  spotted  hysena  of  Africa,  the  lynx,  ibex,  leopard,  etc.* 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  caves  noticed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
whose  account  we  have  supplemented  in  some  instances  by  those  of  Sir 
C.  Lyell  and  Mr.  Evans.  This  is  the  strength  of  the  anthropologist's 
case,  as  derived  from  the  caves. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  example  cited  by 
Potiery  found  Sir  John  Lubbock,  they  discovered  "pottery."  Elsewhere 
mihecaves.  gj^  John  Informs  us  that  pottery  is  never  found  in  these 
caves.t  In  the  present  case  he  attempts  to  discredit  the  evidence  be- 
cause there  was  pottery.  But  Sir  John  has  appealed  to  the  caves,  and 
we  must  not  mutilate  the  record.  The  pottery  is  reported.  Monsieur 
Figuier  sq  states  it,  and  adds  that,  along  with  human  bones,  it  was 
"mixed  up  with  remains  of  the  great  bear,  hysena,  rhinoceros,"  etc. 
The  cave-men,  therefore,  had  pottery. 

With  reference  to  the  celebrated  Aurignac  cave,  which  M.  Lartet  and 
M.  Figuier  consider  one  of  the  oldest  yet  discovered.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
omits  to  mention  that  some  very  well-finished  implements  made  of  the 
horn  of  the  reindeer  were  found  here,  as  well  as  certain  pierced  discs  of 
shell,  probably  intended  for  a  necklace,  and  also  a  carved  tooth  of  a 
young  bear. 

At  Moustier,  regarded  as  a  very  ancient  cave,  according  to  Figuier, 
"  bi-convex  spear-heads  of  very  careful  workmanship"  were  found. 

In  other  caves  of  the  Dordogne  valley  a  great  many  ingenious  imple- 
ments occur  made  of  reindeer-horn  and  bone,— "  harpoons,"  "very 
slender  and  elegant"  needles,  "a  perfect  drill  with  a  sharpened  point 
and  cutting  edge"  "  which  worked  as  well  as  our  tool  made  of  steel," 
a  "spoon,"  etc.     There  are  also  needles  of  ivory. 

Tlie  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  intelligent  and  very  able  men — 

»  There  is  no  occasion  lo  fancy  that  it  miist  have  been  at  a  very  reirole  period  that  the 
African  elephant,  and  hyEena,  and  stag,  were  to  be  found  in  Southern  Europe.  The  monkey  ' 
eiisled,  it  is  well  knovm,  in  great  numbers,  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  within  a  very  few 
years  past,  and,  perhaps,  still  exists  there.  And  the  existence  of  the  monkey  in  Europe  in 
the  present  century  is  fully  as  strange  as  llie  existence  of  the  hysena  or  the  elephant  on  the 
flame  continent  several  thousand  years  ago. 

The  remains  of  tbe  monkey  were  found  in  the  Crotta  dii  ColomU.  on  the  isle  of  Pal- 
maria,  which  belongs  to  the  Neolithic  Age.  They  were  also  found  in  a  cave,  of  the  same 
period,  near  Cadii.     Palmaria  is  in  Northern  Italy. 

t  Prc-historic  Times,  pp.  333,  335,  550.     He  makes  the  statement  several  times. 
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the  foremost  tliinters  of  England,— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Sir  J,  Lubbock,  Mr. 
Huxley,  Mr.  Wallace— believe  that  these  people  lived  several  hundred 
thousand  years  ago;  an  astonishing  instance  of  the  credulity  of  Science. 

Having  considered  these  casesj  selected  no  doubt  as  the  strongest  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  we  propose  now  to  introduce  new  evidence,  which, 
we  think,  will  tend  to  throw  additional  light  upon  this  obscure  subject. 
We  must  still  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  materials  and  narratives  of 
those  who  have  hastily  committed  themselves  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
antiquity  of  man ;  it  is  they  who  have  explored  these  caverns  and  fis- 
sures, and  who  have  given  to  the  world  their  deductions  from  the  facts 
which  they  have  observed  and  reported.  Our  first  examples  are  gathered 
from  the  lively  and  entertaining  book  of  M,  Louis  Figuier. 

Among  the  caves  noticed  by  him  is  that  of  Nabrigas  (Lozere),  found 
by  his  teacher,  Prof.  Joly,  of  tlie  Lyceum  of  Montpellier,  in  c.v.  of 
1835,— one  of  the  earliest  discoveries,  M.  Joly  found  in  this  Nstriga,. 
cavern  the  skull  of  a  cave-bear,  which  had  been  struck  by  an  arrow, 
and  "close  by  a  fragment  oi pottery  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  fingers 
of  the  man  who  moulded  it."  So  that,  notwithstanding  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's assertion  that  there  are  "  no  traces  of  metal  or  pottery"  in  these 
ancient  caves,  we  have  here  together  the  oldest  of  all  the  extinct  animals, 
the  flint,  and  the  moulded  clay.  Our  object  is  to  show  that  these 
so-called  links  between  the  human  and  the  pithecoid  forms — these  co- 
temporaries,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  glaciers  and  the  drift— were  by  no 
means  devoid  of  intelligence,  and  that  they  acted  very  much  as  our 
rude  forefathers  acted  in  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  forests  of  pre-Christian 
Europe. 

The  cave  of  Vergisson  (Saone-et-Loire)  was  explored  by  M.  Ferry. 
Here  he  found  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  cave-lion,  mammoth, 
rhinoceros,  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  wolf,  and  fox,  mixed  with  ^°'^'"™- 
wrought  flints  and  rough  pottery.  M.  Franchet  found  in  the  same  cave 
the  upper  vertebral  column  of  the  human  skeleton.  M.  Figuier  naively 
remarks,  "  The  presence  of  this  pottery  indicated  that  the  cave  of  Ver- 
gisson belonged  to  the  latter  period  of  the  great  bear  epoch."  It  is 
thus  admitted  that  pottery  was  cotempora neons  with  the  great  cave- 
bear;  and  he,  according  to  M.  Figuier,  was  older  than  the  cave-lion 
and  the  mammoth,  which  in  turn  were  older  than  the  reindeer,  which 
was  older  than  the  bison. 

The  cave  of  La  Chaise,  in  the  department  of  Charente,  near  Vouthon, 
was  examined  by  MM.  Bourgeois  and  Delaunay.  It  furnished 
"  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  rhinoceros,  and  reindeer,  flint  blades  ^°  '^"'°' 
and  scrapers"  (these  were  used  to  clean  the  hair  off  the  skins),  "a 
bodkin  and  a  kind  of  hook  made  of  bone,  an  arrow-head  in  the  shape 
of  a  wiliow-leaf  likewise  of  bone,  a  bone  perforated  so  as  to  bang  on  a 
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string,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  two  long  rods  of  reindeer's  horn, 
tapering  at  one  end  and  bevelled  off  at  the  other,  on  which  figures  of 
animals  were  graven." 

In  two  caves  in  the  valley  of  Massat  (Ari^ge)  M.  Fontan  found  re- 
mains of  the  cave-bear,  cave-lion,  cave-hyrena,  a  bone  arrow- 
head, beds  of  ashes  and  charcoal.  In  the  upper  cave  he  found 
a  curious  stone  on  which  we  have  a  rude  sketch  of  the  great  cave-bear. 

The  caves  of  Chiampo  and  Laglio,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on  Lake 
Como,  like  the  caves  of  Vergisson  and  Nabrigas  (says  M.  Figuier),  have 
yielded  fragments  of  pottery  "  indicating  some  degree  of  progress  in 
the  manufacture." 

We  are  informed  by  M.   Figuier  that  "the  men  of  the  Reindeer 

Epoch"  were  addicted  \.o  fishing.     They  had  rude  pins  of  bone 

"'^'    for  hooks.     The  remains  of  fishes  are  found  in  the  caves.     In 

this  epoch  also  (as  likewise  in  the  days  of  the  great  bear)  they  sewed 

skins  together  for  garments.     The  sinewy  fibres  of  the  reindeer  served 

for  thread. 

Mr.  Evans  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  mention  the  Gower  caves,  in  the 
Tha  Gower  pcninsula  of  Gowcr,  Glamorganshire,  Long  Hole  is  about  a 
<="«■  mile  from  the  celebrated  Paviland  Cave,  and  "  is  about  one 

hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  ordinary  high-watermark."  Flint  imple- 
ments were  found  here  with  the  remains  not  only  of  the  Elephas  primige- 
nius  and  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  but  also  with  those  of  the  Rhinoceros 
keinitachus  and  Elephas  antiquus, — a  very  unusual  circumstance.  In  a 
fissure  called  Bosco's  Den,  no  less  than  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
antlers  of  reindeer  were  found, — mostly  the  shed  horns  of  young  animals, 
— all  evidently  swept  into  the  rent  by  a  powerful  current  of  water.  With 
them  were  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  wolf,  fox,  ox,  stag,  and  field-mouse. 

In  a  cavernous  fissure,  called  the  Raven's  Cliff,  teeth  of  the  Hippo- 
AHeiatioDs  ia  polamus  major  were  found;  "and  this  in  a  district,"  says 
Une  of  Drain-  Sir  Cliarles  Lyell,  "  where  there  is  now  scarce  a  rill  of  run- 
**'■  uing  water,  much  less  a  river  in  which  such  quadrupeds 

could  swim. ' ' 

This  appears  very  strange  ;  but  Sir  Charles  tells  us  presently— some 
The  Expia-  pages  farther  on— that  "the  Gower  caves  in  general  have 
nation.  their  floors  strewed  over  with  sand,  containing  marine  shells, 

all  of  living  species;  and  there  are  raised  beaches  on  the  adjoining 
coast,  and  other  geological  signs  of  great  alteration  in  the  relative 
level  of  land  and  sea  since  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  extinct 
mammalia."*  In  other  words,  the  beach  here  has  been  raised  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet.     The  only  question  is.  When  was  this  done? 

«  Aiiliquily  of  Man,  p.  174,  Anier.  edit. 
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At  one  of  the  caves  in  tfiis  region  (King  Arthur's  Cave)  the  evidences 
of  antiquity  are  thought  to  be  particularly  strong.  The  King  Ar^ur-s 
flints  are  found  under  a  floor  of  stalagmite  two  feet  thick,  "^"^ 
and  above  this  floor,  we  are  told,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  traces  of  an  old 
river-bed.  We  simply  refer  to'  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  statement  about  the 
raised  beaches  and  the  former  presence  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  additional 
fact  that  the  flint  implements  found  are  all  "foreign  to  the  district,  and 
have  been  imported  from  long  distances."  If  PalseolitWc  Man  Uved 
here,  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  he  carried  on  a  considerable 
traffic.     The  stalagmitic  floor  we  shall  notice  presently. 

M.  Figuier  believes  also  that  there  are  decided  indications  that  the 
Reindeer  men  were  religious.  We  find  to  the  tombs  of  this  j^^,,  .^^  ^^ 
epoch  "  the  weapons  and  knives  which  men  carried  during  ihe  cavt-Dweii- 
their  lifetime,  and  sometimes  even  a  supply  of  the  flesh  of  "''- 
animals  used  for  food."  M,  Dupont  has  also  remarked  on  the  existence 
around  the  fire-hearths  in  the  caves  of  large  fossil  elephant  bones, — which 
custom  [of  placing  bones  around  the  caverns]  prevails,  as  a  religious  act, 
among  the  Indians  at  this  day.  [These  little  incidental  correspondences 
in  the  habits  of  different  races,  widely  removed  in  time  and  place,  are 
strongly  suggestive  of  some  bond  of  union.] 

The  early  cave-men  were  also  considerable  travellers  and  traffickers. 
They  travelled  from  the  banks  of  theLesse  in  Belgium  to  Traffic  and  travel 
Champagne,  and  even  to  Touraine,  in  Western  France,  to  a^oxs  the  Cave- 
find  flints  to  their  fancy,  and  to  purchase  fossil  shells  of  °"'^"^'^- 
which  they  made  "fantastical  necklaces."  M.  Dupont  found  in  the 
cave  of  Chaieux,  near  Dinant,  in  Belgium,  fifty-four  of  these  shells, 
which  are  not  found  anywhere  else  except  in  Champagne. 

There  was  a  manufactory  at  Chaieux,  at  which  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  twenty  thousand  flints  were  gathered,— hatchets,  TbeFa™tyat 
daggers,  knives,  scrapers,  scratchers,  etc.  chaieux. 

Not  a  trace  of  polish,  as  we  have  stated,  quoting  from  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, is  found  on  any  of  the  flints  from  Chaieux.  It  is  assigned  by 
liim  to  the  "Reindeer"  period, — which,  however,  is  a  mere  artificial  dis- 
tinction rejected  by  other  palieontologists.  The  fore-arm  of  an  elephant, 
we  learn  from  M.  Dupont's  Report  to  the  Belgian  Government,*  was 
found  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth.  We  have  thus  at  Chaieux  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Bone-Caverns ;  and  we  learn  from  M.  Dupont  that 
all  of  the  flint  or  stone  here  is  "foreign."  They  found  on  the  floor 
fragments  of  ammonite;  fluvine  from  the  Devonian  limestone;  shells 
from  Champagne;  slate  from  Fernay;  flints  from  Pressigny ;  fragments 

«  M.DupoWs  Report  to  Ihe  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  Estavalions  in  the  Province  of 
Namur  in  1864.     Printed  in  Mem.  Antlirop.  Soc.  of  London  for  1S67-3-9. 
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of  eleplmnts'  teetli  out  of  which  they  manufactured  their  "elegant 
needles;"  and  nephrite  from  the  East. 

Workshops  similar  to  that  at  Chaleux  were  established  in  the  settle- 
.  ments  of  Laugerie-Basse  and  Laugerie- Haute  in  Perigord. 

and  Laugctie-  It  IS  a  Singular  fact  that  the  barbed  arrows  found  have  a 
Hauic.  longitudinal  groove,  like  those  which  appear  on  the  arrows 

of  the  North  American  Indians, — intended  to  give  a  freer  vent  to  the 
flow  of  the  animal's  blood  when  it  may  be  wounded.  And  the  same 
barbed  darts,  made  out  of  the  same  material  (reindeer's  horn),  are  used 
by  the  Esquimaux  in  pursuing  the  seal. 

In  a  number  of  the  caves — as  at  Les  Eyzies,  Laugerie-Basse,  ChafFant 
— ione  whistles  (still  serviceable)  have  been  found. 

The  Trou  du   Frontal,  at  Furfooz,  in  Belgium,  was  also  explored 
by  M,  Dupont.     He  here  found,  as  we  have  stated,  the 
"""  "  '   remains  of  thirteen  hunnn  beings   some  of  them  infants, 

and  among  them  two  lery  peifect  sluUs  The  bones  of  the  reindeer 
and  other  animals  were  also  found  ind  the  earthen  \ase  represented 
below.  It  IS  an  extremely  creditable  piece  of  work  and  has  by  no 
means  the  ippearance  of  being  two  hundred  thousand  years  old — or, 
as  Mr.  Geikie  would  have  it  pre  glacial 


(BELGIUM). 


The  human  bones  here,  says  M.  Dupont,  were  found  "in  inexpress- 
The  PaiFeoiiihic  ibie  disorder."  It  was,  he  adds,  unanimously  admitted  that 
Flood.  tjjgy  j,ad  been  mingled  with  stones  and  earth  by  "a  great 

inundation."  Implements  of  bone,  arrow-tips,  a  whistle  from  the 
phalanx  of  a  reindeer,  and  a  shell  (with  a  hole  bored  through  it)  from 
France,  were  found.  The  animal  remains  belonged  to  the  reindeer, 
horse,  ox,  bear,  and  wild  boar. 

Very  near  to  the  Trou  du  Frontal  is  another  cave,  called  the  Ttou 
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Rosetle,  in  wliicli  were  found  human  bones  mingled  with  those  of  the 
reindeer  and  beaver,  together  with  fragments  of  a  blackish  kind  of 
pottery,  roughly  ornamented  with  grooves,  and  hardened  ill  the  fire. 
It  is  remarkable,  with  so  many  examples  of  this  kind,  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  should  have  spoken  in  this  connection  so  frequently  of  "  the 
absence  of  pottery."  Referring  to  the  human  remains  here,  M.  Dupont 
says  that  the  occupants  of  the  cave  were  "overwhelmed  by  a  deluge." 

In  the  same  valley  of  the  Lesse  is  a  third  cave,  called  the  Trou  des 
Noutons.  Here  M.  Dupont  and  M.  Van  Beneden  found  in  TraudcsNou- 
the  superficial  layer  money  and  glazed  pottery  of  the  last  '*"'^- 
century;  fragments  of  vases  of  the  middle  ages;  some  objects  of  the 
Prankish  period;  vials  in  glass;  medals  of  Domitian  and  Antoninus; 
fragments  of  Roman  vases  and  tiles ;  objects  in  bronze ;  utensils  in 
iron,  etc. 

In  the  subjacent  layer — a  bed  two  metres  thick,  composed  of  red 
argillaceous  earth  —  they  found  one  hundred  and  fifty  horns  of  the 
reindeer,  most  of  them  broken  by  the  violence  of  water  ;  bones  of  the 
glutton,  brown  bear,  chamois,  elk,  stag,  fox,  wolf,  urus,  wild  goat,  etc. ; 
a  large  number  of  flints  ;  the  (ibia  of  a  goat  formed  into  a  whistle ;  and 
twt>  astragali  of  the  goat,  polished,  and  "  entirely  identical  with  those 
which  children  still  use  in  their  play."  "  It  is  then,"  says  M.  Dupont, 
"to  the  antediluvian  people  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  toy." 
Bone  needles,  daggers,  arrow-heads,  pottery,  and  split  bones  of  the 
horse,  ox,  etc.,  were  also  found 

In  the  Trou  de  la  Naulette,  t!  e  c  1 1  ns  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,, 
hyrena,  etc.,  occurred.  M.  Dupo  t  takes  o  cision  to  remark  that  the 
brown  bear  continued  to  exist  i     telg  u  n  d    v    to  the  tenth  century. 

The  fact  that  these  caves  in  Belg  um  vere  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
inundation  seems  to  be  univer  ally  id  te !  The  elevation  of  the 
Trou  des  Noutons  is  thirty-three  metres  (about  one  hundred,  and  ten 
feet)  above  the  level  of  the  Lesse,  and  two  hundred  metres  above  the 
present  sea-level.  The  elevation  of  the  Trou  du  Frontal  is  eighteen 
metres  above  the  river, — which  "puts  them  out  of  the  reach,  of  the- 
highest  floods."  "  Do  we  not  see  traces,  then,"  M.  Dupont  asks,  "of 
that  terrible  phenomenon  of  which  all  races  have  preserved  the  re- 
membrance?" We  find  thus  in  the  Belgian  caves  the  same  evidences, 
of  disturbance  which  we  observed  in  the  south  of  England,,  and  about, 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

They  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  "Palaeolithic"  Aga,,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  here  that  there  are  remains  of  extensive  Eonificaiions  of 
fortifications  of  the  Stone  Age.     Cissbury  we  shall  notice  theSioneAge, 
elsewhere;   Col.  A.  Lane  Fox,  judging  from  the  rude  and  unground 
implements,  refers  this  to  the  First  Age;  in  our  view  they  are  all  quite 
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old.historicallyspeaking,  and  all  very  recent,  geologically  speaking.  Bnt 
the  fortifications  cited  by  M.  Figuier  are  assigned  by  him  to  the  Pol- 
ished Stone  Age.  In  our  opinion  only  three  or  four  centuries  separate 
them  from  the  factories  of  Chaleux  and  Pressigny-le-Grand.  They  give 
us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  Stone  Age,  and 
call  up  a  humanity  changed  in  no  respect  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  our  modern  rifled  artillery.  These  fortifications  occur  in 
Belgium,  at  Furfooz,  Pont-de-Bonn,  Simon,  Jemelle,  Hastedon,  and 
Poilvache.  They  are  generally  established  on  points  overhanging  val- 
leys, on  a  headland  of  rock.  A  wide  ditch  was  dug  across  this  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  and  the  whole  camp  enclosed  by  a  thick  wall  of  stones, 
piled  up  without  cement.  At  the  camp  at  Hastedon  this  wall  measured 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  about  the  same  in  height.  Over  the  whole 
surface  of  these  camps  we  find  worked  flints  and  pottery. 

We  have  already  described  a  number  of  the  drawings  or  etchings  of 
Furih«  «sm-  the  Cave-men.  They  are  not  the  only  examples.  Another 
pics  of  Paiieo-  figure  of  the  Elephas  primigemus  or  mammoth  was  fotind 
"  "^    "'  graven  on  a  fragment  of  reindeer's  horn  from  one  of  the 

rock-shehers  of  Bruniquel.  It  forms  the  hilt  of  a  poniard,  the  blade 
of  which  springs  from  the  front  part  of  the  animal.  We  recognize  the 
trunk  of  the  mammoth,  its  wide  flat  feet,  and  its  tail  ending  in  a  bunch 
of  hair.  The  tail  is  also  erect.  The  existing  elephant  never  erects  its 
tail,  and  the  tail  has  no  tuft  of  hair,  but  only  a  few  bristles. 

Laugerie-Basse  also  contributes  "a  staff"  of  authority  "  (whatever  that 
is),  the  lower  end  of  which  is  carved  into  a  mammoth's  head.  We 
have,  therefore,  so  far,  three  representations  of  the  mammoth. 

On  another  "staff'  of  authority,"*  found  at  Bruniquel  by  M.  Brun, 
we  have  a  carving  of  the  cave-lion, — executed  with  great  clearness.  We 
have  thus  representations  of  the  mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  and  the  cave- 
lion  ;  which  demonstrates,  if  the  parties  who  have  seen  them  have  not 
deceived  themselves,  the  co-existence  of  these  animals  with  man. 

In  the  cave  of  Lavigne  (Vienne),  M.  Joly-Leterme  found  a  stag's 
bone,  on  which  the  bodies  of  two  animals  were  delineated,  "with 
hatchings  to  indicate  shadows." 

From  La  Madelaine  we  have  on  a  staff  of  office  a  fawn  with  a  spotted 
skin,  accompanied  by  its  dam,  which  the  Revue  des  Coiirs  Scientifiques 
de  la  Francs  et  de  I' Stranger  describes  as  a  "morceau."  The  same 
Review  characterizes  the  reindeer  combat  from  Laugerie-Basse  as  "ex- 
ecuted with  remarkable  sprightliness,"  and  "with  true  feeling  of  the 
situation." 

"  One  of  Ihese  "  commander's  batons''  was  found  by  Dr,  Gross  at  the  lake-station  of 
Locras  (Bienne),  showing  a  connection  between  the  people  ot  the  PalEeoliihie  and  those  of 
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We  learn  from  M,  Figuier  that  "during  the  polished  stone  age" 
(as  ive  knew  before  from  the  Lake-Dwellings)  the  cave-man  was  ac- 
quainted with  Busbandty.  MM,  GarrigoCi  and  Filhol  found  in  the  caves 
of  Ari^ge  more  than  twenty  millstones,  which  must  have  been  intended 
for  grinding  corn.  Stones  of  the  same  kind  are  in  use  at  this  day  among 
the  Mangajas,  Makalolos,  Landines,  and  other  tribes  of  Central  Africa, 
as  well  as  among  the  American  Indians. 

Similar  traces  of  agriculture  are  found  also  around  the  hearths  in  the 
caves  of  Puy-de-D<5me,  where  the  gentlemen  above-named  found  car- 
bonized  wheat  xaX^txam^^A  with  pottery  and  flint  implements. 

In  that  famous  book  published  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  "  Types 
of  Mankind,"  by  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon,  we  have  an  account  of  a 
cavern  or  fissure  at  Pondres,  in  the  department  of  Heranlt,  in 
Southern  France.  Here,  we  are  informed,  M.  de  Cristolles  ■^°'"'""' 
"discovered  human  bones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  the 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hy^na,  and  many  other  animals.  They  were  im- 
bedded in  mud  and  fragments  of  the  limestone  rock  of  the  neighbor- 
hood; this  accumulation  in  some  places  being  thirteen  feet  thick."  It 
is  farther  stated  that  "these  human  fossils  were  proved,  on  a  careful 
examination,  to  have  parted  with  their  animal  matter  as  completely  as 
these  bones  of  hyeenas  which  accompanied  them."  We  mention  this 
to  establish  farther  a  connection  between  the  human  and  the  animal 
bones,  and  then  to  remark  that  in  this  cave  of  the  earliest  epoch  we 
discover  fragments  of  pottery. 

The  "Types  of  Mankind"  give  us  also  an  interesting  piece  of  infor- 
mation, not  mentioned  by  Lyell,  or  Lubbock,  or  Figuier,  with 
regard  to  the  celebrated  cave  of  Engihoul,  explored  by  Dr.  ^"^''""''■ 
Schmerling.  Bones  of  man,  we  are  told,  occurred  here  with  those  of 
animals  of  extinct  species,  and  it  is  added,  "  Near  these  relics,  works  of 
art  were  sometimes  disclosed;  such  as  fragments  of  anctml  urns,  and 
vases  of  clay,  teeth  of  foxes  and  dogs  pierced  with  holes  and  doubtless 
worn  as  amulets."* 

The  same  work  states  that  "in  the  caverns  of  Bize,  in  France,  human 
bones  and  shreds  of  pottery"  were  found  in  the  red  clay,  mixed  up 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals.  ■^'"■ 

We  find  the  same  statements,  with  regard  to  the  two  caves  last  men- 
tioned, in  the  American  edition  of  Lyell's  "Principles  of  Geology"  for 
1865.  He  speaks  farther  of  "  Pondres  and  Souvignargues,"  and  says  that 
in  both  of  them  "human  bones  and  pottery  (were)  confusedly 
mixed  up  with  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  bear,  hysena,  and  ^'"""^■ 
other  terrestrial  mammifers."t     I'  '^  significant  that  Sir  Charles  has 

»  See  p.  343,  I  Ses  p.  738. 
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dropped  this  and  other  similar  matter  out  of  the  recent  edition  of  tTie 
"Principles;"  he  has  advanced,  or  become  more  firmly  fixed,  in  his 
River-Gravel  and  Darwinian  views. 

In  this  same  work  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  we  have  an  account  of  the  cave 
j^ji^i^j  of  Mialet,  in  the  department  of  Gard,  which  was  explored  by  M. 
Tassier.  Here,  says  Sir  Charles,  "the  remains  of  the  bear  and 
other  animals  were  mingled  confusedly  with  hnman  bones,  coarse  pot- 
The  Cave-bear  ^^''f •  teeth  picTccd  for  amulets,  pointed  fragments  of  bone, 
and  Eronie  bracelets  of  bronze,  and  a  Roman  urn."*  Part  of  this 
deposit  reached  to  the  roof  of  the  cavity,  and  adhered 
firmly  to  it. 

Now,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  cave-bear  and  the  bronze  bracelets 
were  cotemporaneous  in  France;  but  we  think  it  may  be  fairly  inferred 
that  they  were  not  many  hundreds  of  years  apart, — that  the  cave-men 
of  the  bronze  period  were  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  cave- 
men of  the  flint-implement  days,— keeping  np  the  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  dwelling  in  the  same  subterranean  abodes. 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  account  of  this  cave  that  "  part  of  the  deposit 
reached  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  adhered  firmly  to  it."  This,  Sir 
AR  iF]  d  '-'^^''Is^  Lyell  refers  to  a  "flood"  from  the  neighboring 
river,  occasioned  by  its  course  being  impeded  and  its 
waters  turned  into  the  cavern.  We  desire  the  reader  to  observe  that 
floods  of  this  sort  are,  or  may  be,  therefore,  in  some  instances,  even 
fost-Roman  in  date. 

There  is  another  account  of  this  interesting  cavern,  by  Sir  H.  De  La 
Beche.  The  cavern,  he  says,  is  thirty  yards  above  a  valley,  on  a  sleep 
slope.  The  lowest  bed  is  dolomitic  sand,  irregularly  covered  with  thin 
stalagmite,  and  here  and  there  by  an  argillo- ferruginous  clay,  more  than 
a  yard  thick.  This  bed  contains  abundant  remains  of  bears.  Beneath 
the  stalagmite  and  a  bed  of  clayey  sand,  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches 
thick,  human  remains  occurred  in  different  places.  At  the  inmost  end 
of  the  cave  they  were  decidedly  mixed  with  those  of  bears,  which  pre- 
dominated; but  at  the  entrance  the  human  bones  were  in  excess.  On 
the  ossiferous  clay  and  beneath  a  rocky  projection,  a  nearly  entire  human 
skeleton  was  found,  and  close  to  it  a  lamp  and  a  baked  clay  figurine, 
and,  at  a  short  distance,  copper  bracelets.  In  other  places  were  the 
remains  of  coarse  pottery,  worked  bones,  and  small  flint  tools.f 

It  appears  from  this  account  that  the  cave  is  "thirty  yards  above 
a  valley,  on  a  steep  slope."  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  neighboring  river 
must  have  been  very  seriously  "  impeded"  to  have  risen  to  this  point. 
If  the  remains  had  been  all  of  the  paleolithic  age,  Sir  Charles  Lyell 

«PrinciplesofGeolog}'{i86j),  p.  739.  t  Geolos- Observ.  (1850),  p.  304. 
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would  have  told  us  that  the  valley  had  been   "excavated"  since  the 
river  ran  at  the  level  of  the  cave. 

Sir  H.  De  La  Beche  describes  also  the  cave  of  Paviland  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, Wales.  Dr.  Buckland  found  here  nearly  "the  entire  „  ,  w 
left  side  of  a  female  skeleton."  *  Also  two  handfuls  of  shells 
{Nerita  littoralis)  completely  decayed,  and  forty  or  fifty  fragments  of  small 
ivory  rods,  with  fragments  of  ivory  rings,  also  entirely  decomposed  like 
the  shells.  Also  elephants'  tusks,  charcoal,  and  bones  of  the  ox,  sheep, 
pig,  and  wolf,— one  of  the  last-named  carved  into  a  skewer.  On  the  hill 
above  the  cave  is  a  Roman  camp.f  But  there  seem  to  be  no  traces  of 
the  Romans  in  the  cave. 

The  bones  of  the  sheep  in  this  cave  were  below  the  remains  of  the 
elephant.  The  ivory  rods  and  rings  appear  to  be  cotemporary  with  the 
latter,  for  if  they  were  recent  they  would  hardly  present  such  a  con- 
dition of  decomposition.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  these  articles 
were  manufactured  by  the  cotemporaries  of  the  mammoth. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  cave  of  Gailenreuth  in  Franconia.  Sir 
Philip  Egerton,  in  his  work  "On  the  Ossiferous  Caves  of  the  Hartz' 
and  Franconia,"  says  that  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  and  himself  found  in 
this  cave,  as  well  as  in  the  caves  of  Kiihloch,  gcharzfeld,  and  Baumannis 
Hohle,  fragments  of  rude  pottery;  in  that  of  Rabeustein  "coins  and 
iron  household  implements  of  most  ancient  and  uncouth  forms;"  and 
bones  of  pigs,  dogs,  birds,  etc.,  in  every  cave  they  explored.  It  is  in 
these  caves,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  remains  of  the  cave-bear  are 
so  abundant.  We  are  not  sure  that  in  this  region  the  cave-bear  did  not 
live  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  though  by  this  we  do  not 
design  by  any  means  to  suggest  that  he  was  cotemporary  with  the  coins 
and  implements  of  iron  found  bj  bir  Ph  lip  Egerton. 

In  neolithic  times  there  were  manufactories  of  flint  implements  at 
many  points,  as,  for  example,  at  the  !al  e  stations  of  Wangen  and  Moos- 
seedorf  in  Switzerland.  These  workshops  ueie  not,  however,  PaiaioUthic 
confined  to  the  later  or  second  stone  period  In  paleolithic  Workshops, 
times  extensive  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  the  various  weapons 
and  implements  of  stone  had  already  been  established.  We  have  men- 
tioned Chaleux  in  Belgium  and  Laugerie -Basse  and  Laugerie- Haute 
in  PSrIgord.  Co  tempo  ran  eons  with  these  was  the  great  factory  at  Pres- 
signy  in  Touraine  (half-way  between  Tours  and  Poitiers)  discovered 
in  1864  by  Dr.  L^veille.  The  flints  were  found  here  "by  thousands 
imbedded  in  the  vegetable  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  over  a 
superficies  of  twelve  or  fourteen  acres."      The  Abbe  Chevalier  states 
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that  they  lie  "on  the  surface,"  and  that  "  there  is  no  walking  without 
treading  on  one  of  them."  "A  few  of  the  implements,"  he  says,  "are 
polished, — the  rest  unpolished,"  Figuier  assigns  Pressigny  to  a  period 
intermediate  or  transitional  between  the  chipped  stone  and  the  polished 
stone  epochs.     It  ran,  no  doubt,  into  the  second  stone  period. 

We  can  apparently  trace  these  Factories  back  to  the  very  beginning 
The  FacMry  at  of  tlic  PaljeoHthic  Age,— a  fact  showing  the  existence  of 
Hojne.  an  organized  society.     It  appears  that  such  a  factory  must 

have  existed  at  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk.  -The  flint  implements  here  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  Mr.  Frere,  who  was  the  first  to  obserre 
them,  states  that  "  the  man  who  carried  on  the  brick-work  told  me  that 
before  he  was  aware  of  their  being  objects  of  curiosity,  he  had  emptied 
baskets  full  of  them  into  the  ruts  of  the  adjoining  road."*  And  this  is 
the  opinion  of  Lyell,  who  infers  it  partly  from  the  sharpness  and  perfect 
condition  of  the  flints, — implying  that  they  had  never  been  used.f 

We  have  mentioned  that  at  Chaleux,  in  Belgium,  as  many  as  thirty 
The  Factory  at  thousand  worked  flints  were  collected,  not  one  of  which, 
ci^'"''-  says  Lubbock,  "presents  a  trace  of  polish."     M.  Dupont 

represents,  as  we  have  stated,  that  they  are  all  "foreign"  to  this  region, 
and  some  of  them,  he  says  (in  which  M.  de  Mortillet  agrees  with  him), 
came  from  Pressigny. 

The  testimony  furnished  by  this  cave  is  valuable  in  several  respects. 
As  the  life  of  the  ancient  Romans  has  been  imperishably  petrified  for 
our  observation  in  the  catastrophe  that  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  so  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  this  cavern  of  Chaleux  an  undis- 
turbed picture  of  a  primitive  dwelling  of  palfeolithic  man  has  been  pre- 
served for  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Lys.  At  the  depth  of  eight  feet  below 
the  compact  detritus,  the  floor  of  the  cavern  was  reached-  Besides  the 
immense  number  of  flint  implements  discovered,  there  were  others  also 
of  bone  and  reindeer's  horn.  In  the  middle  of  the  cave  was  found  the 
hearth,  formed  of  flat  stones,  and  on  it  lay  the  ashes  and  coals  wliere 
the  cave-men  had  prepared  their  rude  repasts. 

The  fact  that  flints  from  Grand-Pressigny,  in  the  west  of  France, — 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  distant, — were  obtained  here,  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  extended  journeys  and  the  extensive  traffic  which  char- 
acterized man  in  even  paleolithic  times.  The  presence  of  the  nephrite 
from  the  Caucasus  or  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  will  recall  to  the  reader 
what  we  said  in  a  similar  connection  with  regard  to  the  Lake-Dwellers 
of  Switzerland.  ,  This  material  indicates  at  once  that  the  Cave-Dwellers 
of  Belgium  were  also  from  the  Orient;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
see,  when  speaking  of  Solutre,  that,  on  entirely  independent  grounds, 

~  Lyell's  Aiiliqiiity  of  Man,  Amer,  ed.,  p.  167.  f  It'id,,  p.  iSg. 
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M.  Prmier-Bey  has  pronounced  the  primitive  occupants  or  frequenters 
of  that  celebrated  palieolithic  station  to  have  been  a  Mongohid  tribe* 
This  nephrite  proves  more:  it  not  only  connects  the  cave-men  of 
Belgium  with  the  East,  but  it  connects  them  with  the  Lake-Dwellers  of 
Switzerland.     Does  it  not  bring  them  at  once  together? 

The  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  explorations  which  have  been  made  of  Grime's 
Graves,  near  Brandon,  by  Mr.  Greenwell.  It  has  been  '^""^'^  <'";"='■ 
ascertained  that  these  were  not  in  fact  graves,  but  excavations  made  in 
the  chalk  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  flint.  The  pits  number  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  varying  in  diameter  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet, 
and  originally  went  down  to  a  depth  of  some  forty  feet,  branching  out 
into  passages,  and  often  communicating  with  one  another.  They  cover 
an  extent  of  twenty  acres.  This  locality  is  used  at  the  present  day  for 
the  manufacture  of  gun-flints.  The  flint  is  disposed  in  layers,  which 
differ  very  much  in  quality.  One  contains  flint  called  "wall-stone," 
which  is  much  used  in  building.  Another  contains  a  specimen  of  re- 
markable hardness  and  fineness  of  grain,  particularly  suitable  for  gun- 
flints.  Now,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  resorted  hither  to 
manufacture  their  flint  knives  and  axes  and  arrow-heads,  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  gun-flint  layer,  for,  disregarding 
the  flint  which  was  so  abundant  at  the  surface,  they  sunk  their  shafts 
down  past  the  layer  of  "wall-stone,"  which  occurs  at  a  depth  of  nine- 
teen and  a  half  feet,  until  they  reached  the  gun-flint  layer,  thirty-nine 
feet  from  the  surface. 

The  implements  employed  in  these  excavations  were  the  horns  of  the 
red  deer,  the  brow  tine  being  used  as  a  pick.  A  few  f5int  tools  adapted 
to  these  operations  have  also  been  found. 

Mr.  Greenwell  assigns  these  mines  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  in  which  he 
is  doubtless  correct;  but  he  observes  that  all  of  the  implements  found 
here  "  have  been  merely  chipped  into  shape,"  and  that  he  "did  not  meet 
with  one  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pits  which  showed 
traces  of  grinding."  f 

It  will  be  seen  elsewhere  that  the  palaeolithic  implements  abound  in 
the  river-gravel  at  Brandon, 

Evidently  the  men  of  the  neolithic  era  had  been  preceded  in  the  flint 
deposits  of  the  locality  of  Grime's  Graves  by  the  men  of  the  paljeolithic 
age. 

But  the  implements  found  at  Grime's  Graves  are  ungrmind  and  rude. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  they  are  probably  very  ancient, — transitional 
between  the  palfeollthic  and  the  neolithic  periods. 

*  Dr,  Broca,  however,  contradicts  lliis  slatement. 

t  Jour.  Ethnolog.  Soc.  of  London,  1870,  vol.  ii.  p.  42a. 
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Similar  to  Grime's  Graves  is  the  celebrated  atelier,  or  workshop,  at 
Spiennes,  in  Belgium.  Great  numbers  of  worked  flints  occur 
in  the  environs  of  this  village.  The  flint  was  mined  here  as  at 
Grime's  Graves.  Both  Spiennes  and  Grime's  Graves  are  referred  to  the 
Neolithic  Age,  although  very  few  polished  implements  have  been  found 
at  the  former,  and  none  at  al!  at  the  latter.  It  is  very  evident,  there- 
fore, iki^t  polishing  ■fiss,  not  peculiar  to  the  so-called  Polished  Stone  Age. 
The  presumption  arises  also  that  there  was  no  great  interval  of  time 
between  Spiennes  and  Grime's  Graves  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chaleux, 
Pressigny,  and  Hoxne  on  the  other.  This  presumption  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  at  Spiennes  "  a  magnificent  dirk  twenty-five  centimetres 
in  length  (ten  inches)  has  been  found,  which  came  probably  from  Pres- 
signy."* 

We  may  instance  also  the  factory  at  Escalles  (Pas-de- Calais)  discovered 
on  Cape  Blanc-Nez.  Great  numbers  of  worked  flints  occur  here  at  every 
step,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  and  presenting  every  variety  of  finish,  from 
the  rudest  shape  to  the  polished  hatchet.  The  most  striking  feature  at 
this  station  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  types.  Some  of  the  hatchets  pre- 
sent a  marked  resemblance  to  the  almond-shaped  hatchets  of  St.  Acheiil. 
Escalles  is,  however,  assigned  to  the  neolithic  period. f 

We  may  mention  also  that  a  palaeolithic  workshop  has  been  discovered 
by  Captain  Angelucci  in  the  mountains  of  Gargano,  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy,  the  implements  of  which 
are  said  to  resemble  those  of  Abbeville.]; 

We  have  referred  to  the  caves  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Some  impor- 
ThsCavejofihi:  tant  hints  are  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  Gibraltar, 
SomhofEuropc.  Sicilian,  and  Maltese  caves.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  the  Gibraltar  caves,  and  some  account  of 
Capiain  Erom  t'^ose  of  Malta,  which  we  mentioned  very  briefly.  We 
andiheGibtaiiar  have  a  narrative  of  the  exploration  of  a  fissure  in  the  rock 
ca™,  ^f  Gibraltar,  at  Windmill  Hill,  by  Captain  Brorae.     The 

attention  of  this  gentleman  was  attracted  by  his  terrier  to  a  hole  in  the 
plateau,  which  was  found  to  lead  into  a  rock  cavity,  filled  almost  to  the 
roof  with  calcareous  incrustations  and  soil.  In  a  crevice  close  to  the 
entrance  lay  the  skeletons  of  several  human  beings.  The  skulls  are 
described  as  well  formed,  and  denoting  no  great  antiquity.  Associated 
with  these  remains  were  flint  hatchets  and  knives,  well  polished,  a  metal 
hook,  charcoal,-  hand-mills,  and  marine  shells.  Also  the  remains  of 
living  quadrupeds. 

In  the  Genista  Cave  were  the  bones  of  two  species  of  extinct  rhi- 
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noceros,  tlie  hare,  the  hog,  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  the  aurochs  (or 
some  allied  form),  innumerable  remains  of  the  ibex,  the  African  leopard, 
serval,  brown  hyiena,  etc.* 

In  ail  immense  fissure  not  far  off  from  this  cave,  Captain  Brome  found 
a  complete  skeleton  of  an  extinct  rhinoceros. 

Many  recent  species  were  found  in  association  with  the  extinct  species ; 
but  in  general  the  former  predominated  in  the  upper  parts  near  the  sur- 
face, except  the  rabbit  remains,  which  were  abundant  at  all  levels. 

An  important  fact  connected  with  these  bones  is  that  many  of  them 
are  sun-cracked,  showing  that  they  had  been  exposed  before  they  were 
conveyed  into  the  fissures.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  bones  were  all 
lying  together  in  the  greatest  disorder,  as  if  they  had  been  washed  into 
the  chasms. 

A  full  report  up  to  that  date  of  Captain  Brome's  explorations  may 
be  found  in  the  volume     f    h     "  I  '  n  1  Congress  of  Prehistoric 

Archjeology"  for  1868. 

There   are  a  number     f  fi  d  at  Gibraltar.       In  St. 

Michael's  Cave  he  found   h  h     d-made  pottery,  bone 

needles,  armlets,  querns,       b  n     Id  f  pottery,  stone  axes, 

flint  knives,  and,  near  tl  f  1  R  m  n  coins  and  some  very 

large  red  bricks. 

In  the  Genista  Cave  (already  referred  to)  he  found  human  remains  to 
the  depth  of  ten  feet,  in  utter  confusion.  He  found  animal  remains 
down  to  the  lowest  depths;  also  flint  implements,  an  anklet,  skewers  or 
arrow-heads,  and  querns.  Pottery  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet, — hand- 
made. 

In  Martin's  Cave,  excavating  through  the  black  earth,  he  found  nine 
flint  knives,  and  below,  other  knives  and  pottery.     He  then  . 

came  upon  a  two-edged  iron  sword  under  six  feet  of  earth, — 
partly  under  the  stalagmite.  The  hilt  was  surmounted  by  a  globe' 
pommel,  and  the  whole  of  this  portion  "appeared  to  be  of  silver"  (see 
p.  135).  The  scabbard  was  of  leather,  mounted  with  silver  or  tin.  The 
next  day  another  sword  was  found,  about  four  yards  from  the  first,— 
formed  of  iron,  mounted  with,  copper. 

A  short  time  after  this,  "a  copper  plate"  was  found  "under  eigh- 
teen inches  of  hard  stalagmite  ;  close  under  the  south  side  of  Stabgniite. 
the  cave." 


«The  flints  in  lliese  Gbraltar  caves  (if  our  imptession  is  correcl)  all  belong  to  the 
neolithic  period.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  during  that  period  (and  probably  in  ths 
bronze  age)  the  leopard,  the  spotted  hyssna,  the  ibex,  etc.,  abounded  in  Southern  Spain. 
We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  ihe  rhinoceros  (whose  remains  are  found  also)  existed 
same  time  or  a  very  short  time  before,  and  probabiy  the  African 
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Here  we  pause  for  a  moment. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1871  there  was  an  ani- 
mated discussion  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  It  was  called  up  in  the 
Geological  section  by  a  paper  on  the  explorations  of  Kent's  Cavern, 
Mi.  Vivian  on  already  considered  by  us.  Mr.  Vivian  contended  that  they 
Stalagmite.  had  here  a  reliable  chronometer  of  the  higli  antiquity  of  the 
objects  found  in  the  cavern, — referring  to  the  floors  of  stalagraite  (there 
are  two  floors)  above  the  remains  of  the  extinct  animals  and  the  unpol- 
ished flints.  "Flint  implements,"  be  said,  "had  been  found  below  the 
lowest  crystalline  stalagmite  in  the  cave,  and  if  the  deposition  of  stalag- 
mite went  on  formerly  as  it  did  now,  it  would  have  required  a  million 
of  years  to  form  those  two  floors."  * 

Mr.  Evans  (p.  464),  referring  to  the  stalagmite,  says,  "The  amount  of 
time  represented  by  such  a  coating  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  calculate ;  but,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 


the  last  edition  of  ihe  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  and  Mr.  James  Geikie,  in  "The  Great  Ice 
Age,"  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  fact  that  three  fiint  implements  and  one  flint 
chip  were  found  beneath  the  second  floor.    This  lower  floor  has  a  thickness  of  from  three 

If  the  four  flint  specirrtens  referred  to  occupied  their  original,  position,  the  slalagmitic 
covering  which  overlay  them  exceeds  in  thickness  any  other  example  of  (he  same  kind. 
There  is  very  considerable  doubt,  however,  whether  the  flints  did  not  fall  from  the  cave- 
earth  in  the  bed  above.  Speaking  of  the  remains  above  and  below  the  upper  stalagmitio 
floor,  Mt.  Evan,?  remarks  that  "  owing  to  previous  excavations  and  to  the  presence  of  bur- 
rowing animals,  the  remains  from  above  and  below  the  stalagmite  have  become  inter- 
mingled" (p.  446,  Amer.  edit.);  and  ag^n  (p.  463),  speaking  of  the  remains  bstween  the 
two  sfalagmitic  floors,  he  states  that  "  the  mineral  condition  of  the  bones  in  the  cave-earth 
vajies  considerably,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  tha  conclusion  that  some  of  the  bones,  espe- 
dally  of  bear,  are  derived  &om  an  earlier  deposit  of  the  same  character," — that  is,  from  the 
cave-earth  below  the  second  floor.  "  These  more  ancient  remains  are, '  he  says,  "accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  much  more  crystalline,  much  heavier,  and  of  a  darker  color  than 
the  ordinary  teeth  and  bones."  Again  (p.  464) ;  "  In  feet,  among  the  bones  themselves 
there  are  some  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  deposit 
tha,n  that  in  which  they  are  now  found." 

The  teeth  of  the  Mackairodvi  latideni,  or  sabre-toothed  tiger,  were  also  found  in  the 
bed  between  the  two  floors  of  stalagmite.  This  animal,  it  is  well  known,  belongs  to  an 
earlier  fauna  than  that  of  the  pakeolilhic  age;  and  Mr.  Dawkins  is  of  the  opinion  [hat  it 
came  from  the  earth  below  the  second  floor,  "  which  in  the  form  of  a  breccia  has  since 
become  partially  mixed  in  places  with  the  cave-earth  above  this  floor." 

Mr.  Evans  also  refers  to  certain  portions  of  the  cave  "  in  which  there  are  variations  from 
what  may  be  called  the  typical  section,  these  being  mainly  due  to  accidental  and  local 
causes,  such  as  the  breaking  up  of  beds  of  stalagmite  of  earlier  dale  than  those  above  the 
cave-earth"  (p.  463). 

It  is,  therefore,  very  doubtful  whether  these  four  flints  were  originally  in  the  position  in 
which  they  were  found.     Admitting  that  they  were,  however,  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
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it  must  have  been  the  ivork  of  hundreds,  or  more  probably  thousands  of 

,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  suggests  that  a  long  period  was  required  for  the 
formation  of  the  stalagmitic  floors.  In  enumerating  the 
several  points  on  which  he  rests  the  antiquity  of  the  palfeo-  "^  '  ^°  ' 
lithic  remains,  he  specifies,  "Thirdly,  the  changes  in  the  course  of 
rivers  which  once  flowed  through  caves  now  removed  from  any  line  of 
drainage,  and  the  formation  of  solid  floors  of  stalagmite."  * 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  Martin's  Cave  at  Gibraltar.  Capt.  Brorae 
goes  on  to  speak  of  his  "copper  plate"  "found  under  eighteen  inches 
of  hard  stalagmite."  It  was,  he  tells  us,  covered  with  verdigris,  and  was 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  hole  through  each  end.  On  removing 
the  earth  they  found  a  dragon  enamelled  on  it,  "The  plate,"  con- 
tinues the  narrative,  "  is  said  to  be  of  '  Limoges'  work,  and  of  the  same 
period  as  the  swords."  "The  date  is  probably  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century."    Pp.  135-6. 

We  have  thus  works  of  art  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  covered 
by  a  stalagmite  floor  eighteen  inches  thick.  This  stalagmite  is  covered 
by  six  feet  of  cave-earth. 

As  a  good  deal  of  importance  has  been  given  to  these  stalagmitic 
"floors,"  it  is  well  enougli  to  notice  the  matter  further. 

There  is  a  rapid  deposit  from  calcareous  springs.  Tufa  and  Travertin 
are  formed  in  this  way.  At  San  Vignone,  in  Tuscany,  there  Formatjon  of 
is  a  thermal  spring  issuing  from  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hillj  staUgmiu. 
fi'om  whose  stream  the  deposition  of  lime  is  so  rapid,  that  half  a  foot  of 
solid  limestone  is  deposited  every  year  in  a  conduit-pipe,  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees.  At  the  baths  of  San  Filippo,  among  the  Apen- 
nines, the  water  which  supplies  the  baths  falls  into  a  pond,  where  it  has 
been  known  to  deposit  a  solid  mass  thirty  feet  thick  in  twenty  years. 

The  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  caves  are  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  the  water  percolating  through  the  limestone  rock, 

Manteil,  in  his  "Fossils  of  the  British  Museum, "-f  informs  us  that 
M,  Clausen  visited  a  cavern  in  Brazil,  the  stalagmitic  floor  of  in  the  Eraiu- 
which  was  entire.  On  penetrating  the  sparry  crust  he  found  '="  "■™' 
the  usual  ossiferous  bed;  but  pressing  engagements  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  deposit  unexplored.  After  an  interval  of  some  years  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  labors,  when  he  found  that  the 
excavation  he  had  made  was  completely  filled  up  with  stalagmite,  the 
floor  being  as  entire  as  on  his  first  entrance.  On  breaking  through  this 
newly-formed  incrustation,  it  was  found  to  be  distinctly  marked  with 
lines  of  dark-colored  sediment  alternating  with  the  crystalline  stalag- 

**  Student's  Elements,  p.  162.  -f  Page  482. 
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mite.  He  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  arose  from  alternations  of  wet 
and  dry  seasons, — the  dust  and  sediment  being  deposited  during  the 
summer,  and  the  layer  of  spar  during  the  winter  rains. 

We  have  some  very  recent  observations  on  tlie  same  siibject.  "  From 
some  measurements  lately  made,"  says  the  Athenaum,*  "by  Mr.  Boyd 
Id  ihe  ingitbot-  Dawltius,  and  some  other  observers,  on  the  rate  at  which 
ough  caue.  stalagmite  is  being  accumulated  in  the  Ingleborough  Cave, 
Yorkshire,  it  is  calculated  that  the  staiagmitk  deposit,  known  from  its 
shape  as  'The  Jockey's  Cap,'  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  0.2946  of  an  inch 
per  annum.  Assuming  that  this  rate  of  growth  is  constant,  all  the  stal- 
agmites and  stalactites  in  the  cave  may  not  date  further  back  than  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  and  hence  the  thickness  of  a  layer  of  stalagmite 
can  hardly  be  used  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
any  subjacent  deposit." 

Mr,  Vivian  has,  therefore,  fallen  into  the  error  of  ante-dating  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  by  nearly  a  million  of  years,  while  even  Mr. 
Evans,  so  full  of  information  on  this  subject,  and  so  cautious  in  his 
statements,  making  an  allowance  for  a  difference  of  temperament,  has 
made  a  chronological  mistake  hardly  less  serious.  And  it  becomes 
necessary  for  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  omit  this  from  his  indicia  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  cave-fauna. 

Mr.  W.  Bruce  Clarke  writes  to  Nature,  January  i,  1874,  that  he  vis- 
„  .  ,  ited,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  cavern  near  Buxton,  commonly 

known  as  "Poole's  Hole,"  and  observed  some  stalagmite, 
probably  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  had  been  deposited  on  the 
gas-pipes  which  were  used  to  light  the  cave,  and  which  had  been  laid 
down  six  months  before.  Granting  that  the  deposit  had  been  six  months 
in  acquiring  a  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  one  inch  would  be  de- 
posited, at  the  same  rate,  in  four  years,— "a  rate  of  deposit,"  observes 
the  editor,  "  even  more  rapid  than  that  (viz.  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  fifteen  years)  mentioned  by  Mr.  Curry  in  the  number  of  Nature  for 
Dec.  18." 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Callard  in  the  same  January  issue  oi  Nature  has  the 
following  observations  on  this  point:  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
rate  of  deposit  of  the  stalagmite  in  Kent's  Cavern  has  not  been  uniform, 
"for  when  the  thick  forest  (the  habitat  of  the  animals  whose  bones  arc 
found  in  the  cave)  left  an  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetation  on  the 
soil,  we  had  the  natural  laboratory  where  the  rain  would  find  the  car- 
bonic acid,  to  act  as  a  solvent  upon  the  calcareous  earth,  and  as  this 
acidulous  liquid  percolated  through  the  soil  and  dripped  into  the  cave, 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  stalagmite;  but  as,  by  the  axe  of  man,  the 

B  April  12,  1873' 
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forest  decreased,  in  that  proportion  the  chemicals  lessened,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  deposit  diminished.  Besides  the  diminution  of  the 
solvent,  every  year  that  the  operation  was  going  on  the  material  that 
composed  the  stalagmite  must  have  been  decreasing  in  the  superjacent 
soil,  so  that  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  which  now  takes  two  centuries  to 
cover  one-eighth  inch,  might  have  been  in  days  gone  by  the  work  of 
much  shorter  time."* 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  statement  of  M.  Reclus,  that  in  1816,  in 
one  of  the  caves  of  Adelsberg,  a  skeleton— probably  of  some  Tsstimocy  af 
bewildered  visitor — was  discovered,  which  the  stone  had  '^-  ^^'^™- 
already  enveloped  in  a  white  shroud;  but  he  adds  that  these  bones 
have  now  for  some  years  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  thickness  of  the  rock, 
added  to,  as  it  constantly  is,  by  fresh  layers.  In  like  manner,  he  says, 
the  skeletons  of  three  hundred  Cretans,  who  were  smoked  to  death  by 
the  Turks  in  1822  in  the  cave  of  Melidhoni,  are  gradually  disappearing 
under  the  incrustation  of  stone  which  has  enveloped  them  with  its  cal- 
careous layers. f 

One  more  fact  on  this  subject :  Prof.  Winchell  informs  us  that  in  one 
of  the  lead-caves  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  stalactites  three  feet  long  have 
formed  in  three  years. 

The  other  remains  in  Martin's  Cave  were  bones  of  the  ox,  goat,  sheep, 
and  ibex,  pottery,  stone  axes,  flint  knives,  worked  bones,  rubstones  of 
sandstone,  sandstone  querns,  and  charcoal.  There  were  no  traces  of 
any  previous  excavations  "either  in  the  bed  of  dark  earth,  or  through 
the  stalagmitic  floors."  This  cave  is  on  the  east  side  of  Windmill  Hill, 
five  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  Figtree  Cave,  not  far  off,  and  two  hundred  feet  higher  up,  were 
found  animal  remains,  hand  pottery,  flint  knives,  charcoal,  and  pottery 
"pointing  to  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of  ceramic  art," 

In  the  island  of  Malta  similar  phenomena  occur ;  htt  there  are  no 
human  remains  or  works  of  art,  and  the  fossils  are  almost  exclu- 
sively  of  extmct  species, —-among  them  two  species  of  pigmy  ele- 
phant and  the  hippopotamus  pentlandi.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  animals  found  to  have  subsisted  on  the  present  islands,  even  if 
their  botanical  resources  had  been  four  times  those  of  any  country  on 
the  globe,  irrespective  of  tlie  total  absence  of  rivers  and  lakes, — or  even 
a  perennial  stream.     Therefore,  when  these  animals  lived,  Malta  was 
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connected  witli  the  main-land.  There  are  the  same  indications  as  at 
Gibraltar  that  tumultuous  torrents  have  swept  these  bones  into  the  caves. 
In  the  deposit  of  one  rock  cavity  were  counted  the  straight  tusks  of 
thirty  hippopotami,  representing  every  stage  of  growth, — which  must 
have  perished  by  some  geologic  convulsion.  In  the  dry  bed  of  a  large 
torrent,  whole  skeletons  of  elephants  and  numbers  of  the  dormouse  were 
jammed  between  large  water-worn  blocks  of  sandstone,  arranged  in 
layers  across  the  ravine. 

Many  of  these  bones  also  were  sun-cracked,  showing  that  they  had 
been  bleached  in  the  sun  before  they  were  carried  into  those  fissures  and 
gaps.  One  of  these,  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  broad,  contained 
the  teeth  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  individual  elephants,  of  all 
ages  and  sizes. 

A  stibsidence  of  the  land  would  account  for  this  apparent  destniction. 

There  is  little  doubt,  we  presume,  that  Africa  and  the  European  con- 
tinent were  united  at  no  distant  period.  They  were  united  between 
Sicily  and  Cape  Bon,  as  well  as  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  distance 
between  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  (Marsala)  and  the  coast  of  Africa 
(Cape  Bon)  is  not  more  than  eighty  miles,  and  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his 
Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean,  informs  us  that  there  is  a  subaqueous 
plateau  uniting  Sicily  to  Africa  by  a  succession  of  ridges  which  are  not 
more  than  from  forty  to  fifty  fathoms  under  water. 

This  junction  existed  probably  a  short  time  before  the  human  period. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  caves  discovered  and  explored  within 
the  past  few  years.  Among  the  remains  brought  to  light,  a  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  "Fossil  Man  of  Mentone." 
This  cave  was  discovered,  we  believe,  in  1872,  by  Dr.  Riviere. 
It  is  near  Nice,  in  Italy.  The  remains  were  found  in  the  cavern  of 
Earraa,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  cutting  of  the  railway  from 
Mentone  to  Ventimiglia.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  served  as  a 
place  of  shelter  to  the  Mentonese  fishermen,  from  the  smoke  of  whose 
fires  the  roof  has  become  entirely  blackened. 

The  skeleton  lay  in  an  inclined  posture,  and  in  an  attitude  of  repose. 
Its  legs  were  crossed  ;  its  arms  were  folded  near  the  head  ;  its  ribs  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  earth  above  them.  The  teeth  and  lower 
jaw  were  in  perfect  preservation,  aiso  the  skull,  which  was  of  a  deep 
brick-red  color,  extremely  well  formed,  and  of  extraordinary 
she.  The  thighs  were  of  unusual  length,  eighteen  inches,  and, 
with  the  rest  of  the  bones,  indicated  tlie  subject  to  have  belonged  to  a 
large  race.  A  necklace  of  perforated  teeth  and  shells  was  found,  with 
other  ornaments  that  may  have  constituted  a  head-dress.  Around  were 
scattered  a  great  quantity  of  implements,  some  of  the  largest  size  ever 
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discovered, — such  as  knives,  punches,  needles,  hatchets,  and  bodkins 
of  bone,  of  ciirioiis  workmanship.  Near  by  lay  the  bones  and  lower 
jaws  of  herbivorous  animals.  At  the  head  a  stone  was  erected,  an  indi- 
cation of  interment.  All  were  reached  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet  below 
the  accumulated  debris  of  the  cavern. 

The  impleraents  are  all  roughly  worked,  and  belong  to  the  oldest 
known  stone  period.     A  "commander's  staif  or  baton"  also  occurred. 

In  addition  to  these  particulars,  we  gather  from  Les  Mondes,  quoted 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  September,  1872,  p.  241,  that 
the  skull  was  very  dolichocephalous  and  its  facial  angle  good,  approach- 
ing 85°.  It  closely  resembles  the  skull  from  Cro-Magnon  found  in 
1868. 

The  dilferent  species  of  animals  occurring  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
were :  fclis  spelsea,  ursus  spelaeus,  ursus  arctos,  canis  lupus,  rhinoceros, 
equus,  sus  scrofa,  bos  primigenius,  cervus  alces,  cervus  elephas,  cervus 
canadensis,  cervus  capreolus,  capra  primigenia  (?),  antilope,  rupicapra 
(or  chamois),  and  a  species  of  lepus.  "Among  these  animals,"  says 
Les  Mondes,  "three  specially,  the  cave  felis  and  ursus,  and  the  rhi- 
noceros, indicate  by  their  presence  around  the  skeleton  and  at  levels 
above  it,  the  epoch  to  which  the  fossil  man  belonged." 

Among  the  objects  present  were  two  flint  knives,  a  bone  pin  cut  from 
the  radius  of  a  stag,  and  twenty-two  canines  of  the  stag  perforated,* 

M.  Riviere  in  a  paper  on  these  caverns  states  that  among  the  shells 
obtained  from  them  is  the  Pecten  maximus,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but,  as  he  thinks,  comes  from  the  ocean. 

A  similar  observation  has  been  made  upon  the  shells  occurring  with 
the  human  skeleton  recently  found  at  Laugerie- Basse.  Here,  at  the 
depth  of  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  this  skeleton  was  discovered 
during  the  past  year,  and  some  twenty  shells  of  the  gentis  Cypraa,  or 
cowrie,  were  found,  pierced,  and  distributed  in  pairs  all  along  the  body, 
as  if  tbey  had  been  attached  to  the  clothing  [the  same  arrangement  was 
observed  in  the  neolithic  caverns  of  Marne,  explored  by  M.  de  Baye]. 
The  cowrie  shells  found  belong'to  two  species,  one  of  which  is  found 
only  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  being  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
From  this  M.  de  Mortillet  draws  tlie  inference  that  the  occupants  of 
the  cave  of  Laugerie -Basse  had  relations  with  the  Mediterranean.  He 
thinks  the  cave-dwellers  only  remained  in  the  caves  during  the  summer, 
being  nomadic. 

M.  de  Mortillet  also  observes  that  the  absence  of  the  Reindeer  at 
Mentone  shows  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  at  that  time  to  have 
been  very  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  France. 

e  A  number  of  caves  have  since  been  explored  here,  and  as  many  as  Ave  skeletons  have 
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We  may  add  to  this  observation  of  M.  de  Mortillet  that  the  reindeer 
was  also  absent  from  the  cave  of  PontJ!  (explored  by  M.  Gervais)  in 
Herault,  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  remains  of  the  other  palje- 
olithic  animals  occurred  ;  and  that  we  are  told  that  "  the  remains  of  the 
Reindeer  are  never  found  in  Provence,"  which  comprises  the  present 
departments  of  Basses-Alpes,  Bouches-dii-Rh6ne,  Var,  and  a  portion  of 
Vaucluse,     See  Cong.  d'Anthropol.,  1867,  p.  97. 

In  a  cave  near  Luchon,  in  France,  M.  Piette  has  made  some  interest- 

.  ing  discoveries.  The  soil  of  the  cavern  consists  of  several  layers, 
— the  lowermost  ones  being  characterized  by  the  bones  of  the 
reindeer,  and  by  dressed  flints  like  those  of  the  grotto  of  Laugerie- 
Basse,  These  layers  enclose,  in  addition  to  human  bones,  a  large  fauna, 
and  particularly  a  considerable  quantity  of  carved  bones  and  stones. 
Nowhere  else  has  so  great  an  accumulation  of  pre -historic  works  of  art 
been  found.  The  figures  often  cannot  be  recognized  ;  stil! 
rawrags,  ^^  ^^^  bones  are  seen  some  designs  of  considerable  finish; 
M.  Piette  mentions,  arriong  other  carvings,  some  that  represent  flocks 
of  wild  goats,  and  herds  of  reindeer,  the  head  of  a  rhinoceros,  a  wolf, 
horses,  a  lion's  head  with  mane,  etc.  These  remains  are  buried  in  a 
black  soil,  filled  with  ashes.  Near  the  surface  of  this  layer  the  fauna  is 
the  same  as  below,  but  the  carvings  are  very  different  from  those  under- 
neath, and  show  a  marked  decadence.  While  the  lower  ones  reproduce 
Nature  exactly,  with  extreme  care  and  a  certain  minuteness  of  observa- 
tion, the  upper  ones  are  fantastical  and  not  after  Nature,  as  well  as  ruder 
than  the  others.  All  the  human  bones,  especially  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  are  reduced  to  small  fragments,  and  all  have  notches  or  incisions 
more  or  less  deep.  This  M.  Piette  takes  as  an  evidence  of  cannibal- 
ism.    The  topmost  layer  is  hard  and  compact.* 

We  find  in  the  Galaxy  for  September,  1872,  and  in  Nature  for  May  30, 
Nuremberg,  1873,  an  account  of  a  cave,  opened  up  by  the  construction 
Miii-Etone  and  of  the  railway  from  Nuremberg  to  Regensburg,  in  Bavaria. 
SpindiH.  .pj^^  lowermost  layer,  it  is  stated,  afforded  no  traces  of  man, 

but  yielded  only  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  cave-hyjena,  and  cave- 
lion.  Above  this  layer,  and  thence  up  to  the  top,  we  find  the  remains 
of  human  implements  and  the  bones  of  the  above-named  extinct  ani- 
mals lying  associated  together.  Flint-flakes  and  fragments  of  pottery 
are  abundant — the  latter  exhibiting  considerable  beauty  of  form,  and 
ornamented  with  zigzag  dots.  The 'cave-bear  appears  to  have  been 
most  sought  after  for  food,  but  the  split  bones  of  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  are  also  found.  Also  the  bones  of  horses,  oxen,  cats,  wolves, 
pike,  and  carp.     Also  a  block  of  granite,  used  probably  as  a  mill-stone; 

«  Popular  Science  Monilily,  July,  137a. 
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one  of  its  sides  rubbed  smooth,  and  on  the  other  two  holes  bored  ap- 
parently to  receive  handles.  There  were  also  several  sfimUe-whorh 
made  of  clay.  If  this  cave  is  correctly  reported,  it  proves  that  the  early 
cave-men  were /awKifri  and  weavers. 

Quite  recently  additional  examples  of  pre-historic  engraving  on  bone 
or  horn  have  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Aquitaine,  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  being  a  sketcli  on  a  reindeer's  horn,  represent- 
ing a  male  bison  pursued  by  a  naked  man,  the  latter  grasp-   ^seni't"™  o/^' 
ing  the  animal  by  the  tail  with  one  hand,  alid  plunging  a   P^i^^iiiWc 
lance  into  its  side  with  the  other.     The  drawing  of  the  """" 
man  is  said  to  be  the  best  illustration  of  the  "humanity"  of  the  period. 
The  absence  of  clothing  is  believed  to  indicate  that  he  went  habitually 
naked.     The  head  is  brachycephalic,  with  the  hair  standing  stiffly  on 
the  cranium,  and  there  is  a  short,  pointed  beard  on  the  chin.* 

An  important  cave  has  been  found  near  the  village  of  Veyrier,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  SaUve,  three  miles  south  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
It  has  yielded  an  immense  quantity  of  flint  implements,  and  of  ^°*'""' 
entire  and  fractured  bones,  all  of  which  were  imbedded  in  a  thin  layer 
of  black  vegetable  earth.  The  knives,  saws,  and  other  flint  implements 
amount  to  more  than  a  thousand,  and  have  evidently  been  manufactured 
on  the  spot.  In  other  words,  we  have  here,  as  at  Chaleux  and  Laugerie, 
a  flint-implement  manufactory.  The  black  soil  is  literally  paved  with 
bones  of  horses,  bulls,  reindeers,  stags,f  chamois,  marmots,  Alpine 
bears,  wolves,  and  storks;  half  of  which  are  reindeer  bones.  We  have 
thus  the  reindeer  and  the  flint  implements  associated  with  existing  ani- 
mals. A  sculptured  bone,  eight  inches  in  length,  perforated,  and  with 
twelve  incisions  at  one  end,  has  engraved  on  one  side  "a  bold  picture 
of  some  herbivorous  animal  with  long  curved  horns,  probably  a  bou- 
quetin."  On  the  side  is  a  drawing  of  a  long,  narrow  stem  of  a  plant, 
probably  a  fern.  This  is  the  first  specimen  of  "art"  found  east  of  the 
Rhone.J     They  found  also  in  this  cave  a  spoon-like  instrument  and  a 

*  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Induslry  for  1S71,  p.  183.  We  by  no  means  accept  ihe 
idea  that  Ihe  cave-men  did  nol  wear  clothing.  The  constant  occurrence  of  needles  in  ih« 
caves  implies  that  sidns  were  sewed  together  for  cloihing, 

t  The  horse  and  stag  are  "  our  actual  horse  and  ordina 
rHomme. 

A  precisely  similar  collection  of  animal  remains  occurred  at  the  grotto  of  Gourdan 
explored  in  1873  by  M.  Pieiie,  near  Montr^jeau  (Haute-Garonne).  He  found  abundant 
remains  of  the  reindeer  with  those  of  the  horse,  ox,  wolf,  fox,  common  bear,  badger,  hedge- 
hog, hare,  water-rat,  wild  boar,  stag,  goat,  etc. 

vas  not,  why  it  did  not  retire  to  the  high  Alps  wiih  the  bear,  the  ibex,  and  the 

writing  this,  we  have  seen  in  ■■  Materiaux  pourl'Hist 
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broken  needle  (of  bone),  and  seventeen  perforated  valves  of  peduncle 
shells. 

A  series  of  geological  inquiries  has  determined  the  fact  that  in  ancient 
tiroes  the  waters  of  the  neighboring  lake  of  Geneva  were  twenty-five 
metres  above  the  present  level ;  but  the  Veyrier  cave  is  considerably 
higher  than  this  old  level. 

The  periodical  from  which  we  obtain  these  statements  (Appletons^ 
Journal)  adds  that  the  large  quantity  of  animal  bones  accumtilated  in 
this  narrow  cave  proves  that  a  colder  temperature  prevailed  then  at 
Geneva  than  now,  ' '  as  otherwise  the  putrefaction  of  this  organic  matter 
would  have  made  the  cave  uninhabitable."  This  idea  orighiated  with 
Mr.  Christy,  and  has  been  caught  at  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others, 
who  wish  to  prove  that  France  had  an  arctic  climate  in  the  palfeolithic 
age.     We  mention,  therefore,  next  certain  caves  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  Anthropological Remeii' tor  1869,  vol.  vii.  p.  121,  is  an  account 
Caves  of  South  of  these  caves,  and  the  cannibals  who  inhabited  them. 
Africa.  Tlie  largest  is  among  the  mountains  beyond  Thaba, — its 

dimensions  being  one  hundred  and  thirty  by  one  hundred  yards.  The 
roof  is  blackened  with  smoke,  and  the  floor  "strewn  with  remains  of 
what  they  had  left  there,  consisting  of  heaps  of  human  bones,  piled  up 
together  or  scattered  at  random  about  the  cavern,  and  thence,  down  the 
sloping  face  of  the  rock,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  clefts  and 
level  spots  were  white  with  bones  and  skulls  of  human  beings,"  the 
marrow-bones  being  split,  like  those  of  the  reindeer  in  the  Dordogne 

The  Caledon  river  caverns  are  still  inhabited,  though  the  people  have 
abandoned  cannibalism.  One  old  savage  said,  with  a  sigh,  he  had  for- 
merly been  at  the  cooking  of  as  many  as  thirty  people,  and  he  seemed 
to  think,  says  the  writer  in  the  Review,  like  the  "Last  Minstrel," — 

"  Old  times  were  changed, 
Old  manners  gone." 

It  appears  thus  that  we  have  in  these  South  African  caves — with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Rome — the  same  accumulation  of  animal  matter 
which  the  paleontologists  (for  example  Mr.  Christy  and  Mr.  Figuier) 
insist  could  only  be  endured  in  an  arctic  region. 

In  the  department  of  Marne,  France,  M.  J.  de  Baye  has,  discovered 
some  very  interesting  grottoes  of  the  polished  stone  age.     These 

""""'  caverns  appear  to  have  been  excavated  in  the  rock,  or  at  least  in 
some  measure  shaped  by  human  art.     The  sides  and  arched  ceilings  bear 

Thayngen,  in  Ihe  canlon  of  Schaffhausen,  in  Switzerland.  This  is  Ihe  most  accurate  and 
elegant  specimen  of  art  tliaf  we  have  yet  seen  from  the  caves.  This  grotto  yielded  remains 
of  the  reindeer,  the  mammoth,  tlic  cave-bear,  etc. 
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the  raarks  of  the  stone  hatchets.  Some  are  divided  by  a  partition  into 
two  chambers;  several  were  receptacles  for  the  dead,  others  were  in- 
habited. The  latter  were  more  comfortably  arranged,  and  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,j,j 
admitted  of  being  closed  with  doors,  as  certain  grooves  Polished  stone 
sliow.  The  entrances  bear  traces  of  polish  from  constant  ^^' 
going  in  and  out.  On  the  wall  of  one  of  these  grottoes  is  a  rude  bas- 
relief  of  a  hatchet  provided  with  its  handle,  and  a  sling.  The  sepul- 
chral grottoes  are  less  carefully  "  excavated,"  and  their  entrances  closed 
with  large  stones.  None  of  them  were  found  empty.  The  bodies  were 
disposed  horizontally,*  completely  extended,  without  a  remnant  of  cov- 
ering in  some  cases,  covered  in  others  with  carefully  prepared  pulverulent 
earth.  In  one  of  these  caverns  there  were  upwards  of  forty  skeletons. 
The  brachycephalous  type  was  dominant.  A  few  jaws  of  pachyderma- 
tous animals  and  bones  of  wild  beasts  were  found  among  the  human 
remains.^  The  flint  implements  were  hatchets,  knives,  punches,  saws, 
well-cut  arrow-heads,  etc.  Some  of  these  articles  were  not  flint,  but 
porphyry.  There  were  also  implements  in  bone.  Among  the  ornaments 
were  shells  pierced  with  holes,  beads  of  clay,  and  marble  ear-rings.  A 
vase  was  found  entire,  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery. 

There  was  a  feature  (already  adverted  to)  connected  with  some  of 
these  burials  which  was  also  observed  at  the  paljeolithic  cave  of  Laugerie- 
Basse.  Large  pierced  shells  were  deposited  all  along  the  extent  of  the 
body.  It  is  a  circumstance  connecting  at  once  the  paleolithic  and  the 
neolithic  caves.  J 

A  very  important  and  instructive  grotto  has  been  lecently  explored 
near  Blaubeuern,  in  Wilrtemberg,  by  M.  Fraas,  called  the  GraiioofHohic- 
Grotto  of  Hohlefels.  It  is  a  few  miles  from  the  village  of  f^''- 
Schelkingen,  situated  on  a  rocky  point  in  the  valley  of  the  Arch.  M. 
Fraas  fomid  here  more  than  fifty  flint  knives  of  the  paleolithic  type, 
numerous  chippings  of  flint,  many  instruments  in  bone,  and  fragments 
of  pottery.  The  animal  remains  belonged  to  the  Ui-sus  spelmus  ;  Vrsus 
prisms,  a  species  larger  (?)  than  the  cave-bear;  the  reindeer;  the  horse; 
the  rhinoceros;  the  mammoth,  lion,  fox,  duck,  heron,  swan,  etc. 

Pottery  is  frequently  found  in  the  German,  as  in  the  Belgian  caves,  in 
association  with  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros.  It 
is  a  fact  established  beyond  ail  question — if  man  was  cotemporary  with 
the  mammoth  at  all — that  the  European  man  of  the  mammoth  epoch 
fabricated  pottery. 

*  We  remember  Sir  John  Lubbock's  rule  that  in  the  polished  slone  age  the  bodies  were 
buried  in  a  contracted  or  sitting  posture. 

t  We  have  our  doubts  about  this  slatement.  The  "  excavation"  of  these  grolfoea  is  in  a 
very  soft  rock. 

X  Cong.  d'Anthtop,,  1872,  p,  401. 
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Dr.  C.  A.  Jentzsch,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Quaternary  formations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dresden,"  discusses  the  loess,  the  diluvial  hills,  etc. ; 
the  "marl  of  Cotta,  near  Dresden;  and  the  fresh-water  limestone  of 
Robschuiz,  in  the  Trebisch  Valley."  In  this  last,  he  says,  remains  of 
the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  "  abound,"  along  with  human  bones  and 
pottery.* 

Abundant  as  this  testimony  seems  to  be,  Sir  John  Lubbock  persists  in 
discrediting  the  existence  of  pottery  in  the  palseolithic  days.  As  late 
as  January,  1872,  in  his  address  before  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  he  insisted  that  there  was  no  proof  of  pottery  even  in  the 
(so-cailed)  Reindeer  Period.  The  case  of  Aurignac,  and  the  occurrence 
of  pottery  in  the  Belgian  caves,  he  regarded  as  "exceptional."  The 
pottery  at  Solutre  he  doubts. f  Does  he  doubt  also  the  pottery  in  the 
Italian  caves,  and  that  in  the  German  caves,  and  that  in  the  Trebisch 
Valley  ?  The  existence  of  pottery  among  the  ancient  population  of  the 
Somme  Valley  and  of  the  Paljeolithic  caves,  tends  strongly  to  discredit, 
of  course,  the  theory  that  man  began  as  a  mute. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  highly  important  piece  of  evidence  in  this  discussion, 
whether  the  cave-roen  and  the  river-gravel  savages  fabricated  pottery; 
the  archaeologists  and  geologists  wilt  find  few  credulous  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  pottery  was  manufactured  in  the  Glacial  Age,  of  two  hundred 
thousand  years  ago.  We  shall,  therefore,  mention  the  following  case, 
where  the  pottery  must  be,  beyond  any  cavil,  cotemporaneous  with  the 
other  remains.  Near  La  Bastide  de  Beam,  in  France,  MM.  Garrigou 
and  Duparc  have  discovered  the  traces  of  a  very  primitive  lacustrine  or 
palustrine  village.  M.  Garrigou  thought  that  he  had  found  the  remains 
of  piles  in  the  turbary,  but  M.  Duparc  states  that  the  settlement  was 
constructed  with  the  trunks  of  trees  worked  by  means  oifire,  the  smaller 
end  of  the  trunk  being  burned  and  planted  in  the  mud.  The  interlaced 
roots  above  formed  a  sort  of  scatfolding.  Worked  flints,  remains  of  the 
reindeer,  and  rude  pottery  were  found  associated  together  in  this  ancient 
lake-station. J 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  farther  the  transition  here  indicated 
from  the  era  of  the  caves  to  that  of  the  lake-dwellings. 

There  are  indications  that  the  cave-men,  like  the  ancient  Britons, 
painted  their  bodies.  M.  Dupont,  in  a  memoir  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium,  represents  that  he  had  found,  among 
specimens  of  oligist,  from  the  banks  of  the  Lesse,  some  with  mark- 
ings similar  to  those  described  by  MM.  Christy  and  Lartet  as  found  in 


*  Academy.  Dec.  i 
tJour.Anlhrop.Ir 
X  Mal^rkux,  ze  s6r 
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specimens  of  red  hematite  from  the  caverns  of  Perigord.  He  thinks 
the  cave-men  ground  down  these  minerals  to  obtain  paint  for  tlieir 
bodies.  Other  references  are  made  to  similar  discoveries, — as  at  La 
Madelaine. 

A  very  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made  by  M.  Ed.  Piette, 
at  the  cave  of  Gourdan  (Haute-Garonne),  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
cave-men  regaled  themselves  with  music:  a  bone  flute  The  music  of  ihe 
has  been  fomid  here,  having  only  two  holes,  which  are  Paleolithic  Ag=. 
perfectly  round  and  carefully  worked.  The  instrument  is  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  natives  of  Tahiti  when  visited  by  Captain  Cook. 
With  such  an  instrument  only  four  notes  can  be  produced ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  nearly  eqvial  to  the  number  of  musical  notes  among  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese,  who  have  only  five.* 

^  Academy,  September  jy,  1B74,  p.  334-     See  also  "  Materlaux"  for  1874. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

UP  WITH    REGARD   TO   THE   CAVES. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  proved : 

1.  The  cotemporaneity  of  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros  tichorinus, 
and  the  reindeer  of  Southern  France. 

2.  That  at  the  Trou  des  Noutons  M.  Dupont  and  M.  Van  Beneden 
found  in  the  superficial  layer  money  of  the  last  century;  mediaeval 
objects;  objects  of  the  Frankish  period ;  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
etc. ;  and  then  in  the  bed  below  one  hundred  and  fifty  horns  of  the 
reindeer,  with  bones  of  the  brown  bear,  fox,  wolf,  stag,  urus,  wild 
goat,  and  astragali  of  the  goat  formed  into  a  toy  for  children.  This 
second  bed,  and  ail  these  reindeer,  cannot  be  very  ancient.  The  fauna 
is  modern.  The  reindeer  of  Belgium  was  the  cotemporary  both  of  the 
mammoth  and  of  the  recent  fauna. 

3.  That  at  Veyrier,  at  the  foot  of  Mt,  Sal^ve,  numerous  remains  of 
the  reindeer  (along  with  flint  implements)  were  found  in  association 
with  remains  of  "liorses,  bulls,  stags,  Alpine  bears,  wolves,  and  storks," 
— again  a  modern  fauna. 

4.  That  these  cave-men  were  skillful  artisans  in  stone,  ivory,  horn, 
and  bone. 

5.  That  the  cave-men  decorated  themselves  with  ornaments  and  pig- 
ments. 

6.  That  the  cave-men— as  at  Mentone  and  Aurignac — interred  their 
dead  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  decency, 

7.  That  there  are  traces  of  certain  religious  rites  in  the  caves. 

8.  That  the  paleolithic  folk  were  sufficiently  organized  and  settled 
to  establish  great  manufactories  of  weapons  and  tools, — as  at  Chaleux, 
Laugerie,  Hoxne,  and  Pressigny. 

g.  That  they  carried  on  a  traffic  with  distant  countries,  and  that  at 
Chaleux  we  actually  meet  with  flints  from  the  west  of  France  and 
nephrite*  from  Asia. 

10.  That  they  made  use  of  the  needle. 

11.  That  their  etchings  and  drawings  exhibit  very  considerable  taste 

*  This  was  not  traffic,  bul  shows  contact  with  the  Easl. 
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and  skill, — a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  facility  of  execution  indicating  a 
natural  capacity  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  European  races. 

12.  That  they  also  fabricated  pottery,  which  was  not  done  in  the 
present  age  among  the  Esquimaux,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Tahitians, 
the  Australians,  the  Bushmen,  or  the  Fueglans.  The  Hottentots,  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  the  Fijians  were,  we  tielieve,  the  only 
modern  savages  acquainted  with  pottery. 

13.  That  they  were  not  ignorant  of  music,  and  in  this  art  were  prob- 
ably equal  to  the  semi-civilized  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Tahiti,  of 
whom  Sir  John  Lubboclc  says  that  "  on  the  whole  they  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  highest  stage  in  civilization  to  which  man  has  in  any 
country  raised  himself  before  the  discovery  or  introduction  of  metallic 
implements." 

14.  That  at  the  cave  near  Nuremberg,  along  with  the  stone  weapons 
and  the  remains  of  the  extinct  mammals,  were  found  a  mill-stone  and 
spindle-whorls,  showing  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  weaving.  Along 
with  this  was  pottery  "exhibiting  considerable  beauty  of  form." 

15.  That  at  the  Gibraltar  caves  we  apparently  find  the  extinct  rhi- 
noceros in  association  with  polished  stone  implements;  although  from 
the  disordered  state  of  the  relics  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon  this  fact.  But 
the  presence  of  the  African  hytena,  the  African  leopard,  and  the  Barbary 
stag,  combined  with  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  African  elephant* 
near  Madrid,  is  of  great  signiiicance ;  showing,  as  it  does,  the  cotempo- 
raneous  existence  in  Spain  of  man  with  these  animals,  and  that  probably 
at  a  recent  period ;  for,  if  the  African  elephant  and  the  other  animals 
mentioned  have  lived  in  Spain  during  the  human  period  (all  but  the  first 
during  the  second  stone  age),  why  is  it  an  incredible  thing  that  man  and 
the  mammoth  may  have  co-existed  a  few  thousand  years  ago  in  France 
and  England?  We  also  found  the  African  elephant  near  Palermo,  in 
Sicily. 

The  absence  of  palieolithic  implements  here  is  significant. 

16.  That  we  find  the  caves  still  occupied  in  the  period  of  polished 
stone  implements,  and  even  during  the  age  of  metals.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  occupation  continued  with  succeeding  generations,  down  to 
the  eighth  century  of  our  erajj"  all  this  showing  a  probable  connection 

*  !n  ihe  valley  of  (he  Matizanares,  associated  with  a  flint  implement  like  the  Madras 
forms.    Evans,  571. 

j-  The  eaves  were  occupied  long  after  ihe  Christian  era.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  the 
Germans  in  his  day  retired  into  oaves  during  winter.  M.  Desnoyers  also  refers  to  a  passage 
from  Florus  in  which  it  Is  related  that  Cffisar  ordered  the  caves  into  which  the  Aquitaaian 
Gauls  had  retreated  to  be  closed  up.  It  is  also  on  record  that  in  the  eighth  century  these 
same  Aquitanians  defended  ihcmBcWes  in  caverns  against  King  Pepin.  And  it  is  notorious 
that  the  man  of  Ihe  Polished  Stone  Age  and  the  (so-called)  Brouje  Age  continued  to  occupy 
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between  the  successive  occupants,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  the  hipse 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  find  in  the  ancient  cave-dwellers 
a  race  of  men  in  almost  precisely  the  condition  of  the  modern  Esqui- 
maux,— and  there  is  a  considerable  probability  that  the  Arctic  races  of 
Europe  and  America  are  their  descendants.  It  was  the  first  race  that 
reached  Western  Europe  from  Western  Asia,  and  the  Celts  subsequently 
pushed  them  farther  north. 

They  were,  possibly,  in  some  instances,  cannibals:  and  so  were  the 
Irish  since  the  Christian  era:  so  were  the  Fijians,  a  proud,  haughty, 
and  highly  intelligent  race,  dwelling  in  houses  fiirnished  with  mats,  and 
in  fortified  cities;  eating  with  forks;  acquainted  with  music;  with  a 
taste  for  poetry ;  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  navigation  ;  worship- 
ping in  temples;  with  a  complicated  and  carefully  administered  political 
system;  characterized  by  highly  finished  manners  and  a  ceremonious 
politeness.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  Fijians  fattened  slaves  for  the 
table,  and  considered  human  flesh  such  a  delicacy  that  the  women  were 
not  allowed  to  eat  it.  Ra  Undre-undre,  chief  of  Rakiraki,  is  said  to 
have  eaten  nine  hundred  persons. 

The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  were  also  cannibals — one  of  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  of  all  the  savage  races. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  rude  weapons  of  the  caves  were  not 
as  deadly  as  the  polished  ones;  and  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  with 
such  weapons  man  cannot  contend  with  the  most  formidable  animals. 
The  caves  themselves  testify  to  this  :  we  refer  to  the  sketch  found  in  one 
of  the  caves  of  Aquitaine,  of  a  male  bison  pursued  by  a  naked  man, 
who  holds  the  bison  by  the  tail,  and  plunges  a  spear  into  his  side.  That 
tells  the  whole  story.  M.  Figuier,  in  his  work  entitled  "Mammalia," 
gives  an  account  of  a  rhinoceros -hunt  in  India  by  the  Emperor  Baber, 
in  which  the  rhinoceros  was  killed  with  arrows  and  sjiears. 

The  North  American  Indian,  says  Lubbock,  "will  send  an  arrow 
right  through  a  horse,  or  even  a  buffalo."  "The  African  savage  will 
kill  the  elephant,  and  the  Chinook  fears  not  to  attack  even  the  whale. 
■  .  .  The  South  Sea  Islanders  are  even  more  than  a  match  foi"  the  shark, 
which  they  attack  fearlessly  with  a  knife."* 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Caverns.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  we 
shall,  in  addition  to  further  evidence  from  some  very  important  caves 
not  yet  mentioned,  give  an  account  of  a  Palixolithu  Village  or  hunting- 
statiott,  belonging,  of  course,  to  the  era  of  the  caves,  and  developing 
this  whole  subject  in  a  new  and  generally  unrecognized  aspect. 

So  far — and  resting  the  matter  at  the  point  reached  by  us — we  have 

*  Pre-hisloric  Times,  pp.  544-45. 
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found  no  proof  from  the  caves  of  any  vast  antiquity  for  the  human  race. 
The  facts  to  be  presented  in  addition  will  strengthen  this  conclusion. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  some  of  the  human  skulls  which 
have  been  found  in  tlie  caves,  or  under  circumstances  skuiis of Pai^ 
which  associate  them  with  that  period.  The  Neanderthal  liihicmtn. 
skull  was  some  years  ago  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  The  Neander- 
and  much  extravagant  theorizing.  This  famous  "fossil"  'i^^'*""- 
was  found  in  1857  in  a  cave  situated  in  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Dussel,  near  Diisseldorf,  which  is  called  the  Neanderthal.  This  spot  is 
a  deep  ravine  about  seventy  miles  northeast  of  the  region  of  the  Li^ge 
caves.  The  fissure  occurs  in  the  precipitous  southern  side  of  the  wind- 
ing ravine,  about  sixty  feet  above  the  stream,  and  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  lop  of  the  cliff. 

This  skull  Prof  Huxley  described  to  Sir  C.  Lyell  as  "the  most 
ape-like  skull  he  has  ever  beheld."  And  Prof.  Schaaffhausen  and 
Mr.  Busk  characterized  it  as  "the  most  brutal  of  all  known  human 
skulls,  resembling  those  of  the  apes  not  only  in  the  prodigious  develop- 
ment of  the  superciliary  prominences  and  the  forward  extension  of  the 
orbits,  but  still  more  in  the  depressed  form  of  the  brain-case,  in  the 
straightness  of  the  squamosal  suture,  and  in  the  complete  retreat  of  the 
occiput  forward  and  upward,  from  the  superior  occipital  ridges." 

The  discovery  of  this  skull  occasioned  the  greatest  flutter  in  the 
anthropological  world.  Prof  Schaaffhausen  gave  an  account  of  it  in 
1857  before  the  Lower  Rhine  Medical  and  Natural  History  Society  at 
Bonn.  Prof.  Fuhlrott  published  a  book  on  the  subject.  Prof.  Huxley 
devoted  a  number  of  pages  to  it  in  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature."  Prof. 
Schaaffhausen  pronounced  it  "the  most  ancient  memorial  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Europe."  Prof  Huxley  adjudged  that  it  possessed  "a 
very  high  antiquity."  Prof.  Fuhlrott,  in  his  book,  determined  its  age 
to  be  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  years.  Prof. 
William  King  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association,  in  which  he 
referred  it  to  the  Glacial  Period. 

All  of  this  was  without  the  shadow  of  warrant  from  the  actual  facts. 
The  Neanderthal  skull  was  not  found  in  association  with  any  of  the 
remains  of  the  extinct  animals,  nor  in  the  glacial  drift;  it  was  simply 
found  under  five  feet  of  mud. 

The  degraded  type  of  the  skull  does  not  prove  anything  with  regard 
to  its  age.  In  fact,  its  minimum  cranial  capacity  is  estimated  ^he  brain  of 
by  Prof,  tluxley  at  seventy-five  cubic  inches.  The  most  "he  Na.nder- 
capacious  healthy  European  skull  yet  measured  (and  we  hope  '''^'"^"' 
the  ladies  will  make  a  note  of  it)  was  that  of  a  female,  and  had  a  capa- 
city of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cubic  inches,  and  weighed  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  grammes.     Next  to  this  came  the 
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brain  of  Cuvier,  which  weighed  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  grammes;  then  that  of  Byron,  one  tiiousand  eight  hundred  and 
seven  grammes.  Huxley  states  that  he  knows  of  no  case  of  a  human 
(male  adult)  cranium  with  a  less  cubical  capacity  than  sixty-two  cubic 
inches,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  most  capacious  Gorilla  skull  yet 
measured  has  a  content  of  not  more  than  thirty-four  and  one-half  cubic 
inches. 

The  cranial  capacity  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  most  capacious  Gorilla  skull  known.  It  is,  assuming  the 
average  European  cranial  capacity  at  eighty  or  eighty-five,  not  very  far 
below  this  average.  Tiedemann  states  the  cranial  contents  in  tJie  Negro 
at  forty,  thirty-eight,  and  thirty-five  ounces  of  millet-seed.  The  capacity 
of  the  Malay  skulls  equalled  thirty-six  and  thirty-three  ounces.  The 
Neanderthal  specimen  equalled  thirty-seven  ounces  of  millet-sced:  in 
other  words,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Negro  skull,  and  above  the  Malay. 

The  Neanderthal  skull  is  thus,  in  point  of  capacity,  a  fair  average 
skull,  and  (as  Prof.  Huxley  observes)  "very  far  above  the  pithecoid 
maximum." 

Another  skull  that  made  a  great  noise  was  the  Engis  skull.  TJiis  was 
,  found  in  the  Engis  cavern  near  Li^ge  by  Dr.  Schmerling. 

ne,55  u  .  ^^^  antiquity  of  this  skull  is  admitted.  It  was  found  in 
association  with  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  and  other 
extinct  mammalia.  But  Sir  John  Lubbock  remarks  of  it  that  "it  Is 
a  perfectly  well -developed  skull,"  while  Prof.  Huxley  observes  that 
"  there  is  no  mark  of  degradation  about  any  part  of  its  structure.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  fair  average  human  skull,  which  might  have  belonged  to 
a  philosopher,  or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless  brains  of  a 
savage. ' ' 

The  skulls  found  at  Bruniquel  have  been  examined  by  Prof.  Owen. 
The  skHiis  fmm  He  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  them  as  follows  (see 

unique!.  p]^|j_  'rra^g_^  igjo) :   "They  exemplify,"  he  says,   "the 

distinct  characteristics  of  the  human  genus  and  species  as  decidedly  as 
do  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  present  races ;  they  show  most  affinity 
with  the  oldest  Celtic  types,  the  crania  being  oval,  and  rather  dolicho- 
than  brachy -cephalic  in  their  general  proportions;  the  cranial  capacity 
or  brain  corresponding  with  that  of  the  uneducated  European  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  exceeding  that  of  the  average  Australian  aborigines."  * 

In  1856  some  surprise  was  expressed,  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  by  the  assem- 
bled naturalists  at  Le  Puy,  that  the  skull  of  the  "fossil  man  of  Denise" 
should  be  "of  the  ordinary  Caucasian  or  European  type." 

M.  Broca,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  new  French  Association,  in  a 
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paper  on  the  "Troglodytes  of  Les  Eyzies,"  said  the  skulls  found  ex- 
hibited traces  of  ferocity,  but  that  they  also  exhibited  "a 
certain  amount  of  superior  development." 

The  male  skull  of  Cro-Magnon,  we  are  told  by  M.  de  Quatrefages, 
"is  remarkable  for  its  capacity, — according  to  Dr.  Eroca,  gauging  not 
less  than  1590  cent,  cubes,  which  exceeds  the  average  European  skull 
of  the  present  day." 

The  three  "Fossil  Men  of  Meiitone,"  belonging  to  the  earliest  stone 
age,  have  all  very  fine  skulls.  lUcniono 

And  to  the  same  purport  Dr.  Lund  tells  us  that  with  respect 
to  the  race  of  fossil  men  in  Brazil,  he  found  that  their  skulls 
differed  in  no  respect  from  the  acknowledged  American  type. 

Bearing  on  this  point  is  the  remarkable  testimony  borne  by  M.  de  Qua- 
trefages at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology 
at  Brussels  in  1872.  He  is  reported  as  having  "summarized  the  results 
of  the  present  Congress,"  and  as  having  stated  "as  the  principal  ones 
that  the  elements  of  the  pre-iiistoric  population — even  of  the  age  of 
stone — are  discernible  in  the  present  population,  and  that  even  in  the 
most  remote  ages  the  migrations  of  races  took  place  on  a  much  more 
extended  scale,  and  with  more  frequency,  than  was  believed  by  any  one 
until  recently."  * 

Farther  testimony,  if  any  is  needed,  is  borne  by  the  human  skeletons 
in  the  cemetery  at  the  station  of  SolutrS  (noticed  in  the  next  chapter). 

The  value,  however,  of  these  craniologicaJ  investigations  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  statement  of  M.  Virchow  at  the  Brussels  Congress  in 
1872.  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Berlin,  M.  Virchow  remarked, 
had  recently  received  two  skulls,  one  belonging  to  a  man,  the  other 
belonging  to  a  woman,  obtained  in  some  excavations  mide  at  Athens, 
and  cotemporary  with  the  Macedonian  epoch.  These  crania  had  a 
capacity,  said  M.  Virchow,  "which  is  regarded  to  day  ab  msuthcient 
to  give  a  normal  physical  development.  That  of  the  female  had  the 
capacity  of  the  cranium  of  a  savage  of  New  Holland  the  other,  the 
male,  was  a  little  larger.  One  might  regard  that  of  the  w  sman  as 
Mongoloid  by  its  anatomical  characters,  and  if  it  had  been  found  at 
Furfooz  it  would  certainly  have  been  considered  as  coming  from  a  veiy 
inferior  and  very  primitive  race."  Nevertheless  it  belonged  to  a  vioman 
named  Glykera,  and  her  rank  was  indicated  'b^j  the  precious  relics  found 
in  her  tomb,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

'1^  Nature,  Sept.  5,  1872. 
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Important  Discoveries  by  MM.  de  Ferry  and  Arcelin  at  Solulr^,  in  France,— The  Oos  du 
Cli.imier,— Belongs  to  the  Palteolithic  Age.— Probably  Cotemporary  with  Laugerie-Haute. 
—Flint  Implements  in  Great  Numbers  associated  with  Remains  of  tlie  Horse  and  the  Rein- 
deer.— Found  on  the  Surface  and  in  Sub-soil. — Refuse-Heaps,  at  an  Increased  Depth, 
containing  Bones  of  the  Horse,  Stag,  Ox.  Reindeer,  Elephant,  etc.,  along  with  Flint  Im- 
plements, some  of  the  latter  highly  finished.^The  Horns  of  the  Reindeer,  in  some  in- 
stances, apparently  quite  fresh,  yielding,  when  cut,  the  odor  of  Horn,  and  retaining  a 
Considerable  Portion  of  their  Gelatine.— These  "  Amas  de  Debris  de  Cuisine  "  rest  on 
Slalis  which  were  used  as  Fire-Hearths.— Numerous  Remains  of  the  Horse  outside  of 
Ihese  Deposits. — The  Remains  represent  Two  Thousand  Horses. — Human  Graves  grouped 
over  the  Space  occupied  by  Both  Deposits,— M.  Pnmer-Bey  pronounces  the  Skulls  to  be 
Mongoloid.— Farther  Explorations  of  Solutri.— Opinion  of  M.  de  Mortillet.— New  Ex- 
ploration by  the  Abbe  DucroBt.— The  Subject  before  the  French  Assooiatioti  at  Lyons.— 
The  Graves  cotemporary  with  the  Ancient  Fauna. — The  Superior  Character  of  the  flint 
Implements,— Stemmed  and  Barbed  Arrow-Heads.— Domestication  of  the  Horse.- The 
Significance  of  Solutri.- Proves  the  Recent  Existence  of  the  Great  Extinct  Animals  in 
France.— A  Remarkable  Cemetery  of  Same  Age  noticed  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  in 
District  of  Figeac. — Discovery  at  Chagny. — The  Cave  of  Espalungues.— Camp  of  Chassey. 
-Remains  of  the  Cave-Bear  found  in  association  with  Polished  Stone  Implements  In 
Various  Parts  of  Europe. 

Farther  and  most  important  light  is  shed  on  the  most  difficult  part  of 
this  whole  subject — the  association  of  human  remains  with  those  of  the 
post-glacial  mammals — by  the  discoveries  of  MM.  H.  de  Ferry  and  A. 
Arcelin  at  Solutr^  in  Maconnais,  France,  an  account  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  volume  of  the  "International  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Archfeology"  for  1868,*  In  this  paper  wc  are  informed 
that  the  geological  gisement  of  the  Clos  du  Charnier  ex- 
hibits in  the  sub-soil  of  an  arid  hillock  certain  heaps  of  debris,  incon- 
testably  of  the  Age  of  the  Reindeer,  and  cotemporary  with  those  of 
Laiigerie- Haute  in  Perigord,  together  with  certain  mysterious  accumu- 
lations of  the  bones  of  the  Horse,  and,  finally,  numerous  human  inter- 

The  Clos  (or,  more  properly,  the  CroC)  du  Charnier  is  an  uncultivated 
eminence,  naturally  turfed,  situated  at  Solutr^,  and  presents  a  loose  talus 
which  is  exposed  towards  the  south.     This  hillock  has  the  form  of  a  tri- 
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lobed  mamelon,  with  a  radius  of  about  sixCy  metres  at  tlie  base,  and 

includes  a  superficies  of  about  ten  thousand  square  metres.     All  of  the 

declivity  north  of  the  vale  of  Solutr^,  occupied  in  part  by 

the  village,  iss(r&wn  with  worked  flints,  which  are  sufficiently  ^'"''"'  ^''""' 

numerous  to  whiten  the  gardens  and  roads.  In  the  vineyards  immediately 

beyond  the  last  houses  of  the  village,  at  several  points,  are  seen,  besides 

the  flints,  numerous  bones  oi horses  mixed  with  some  remaios 

of  the  reindeer,  dispersed  by  the  hoe  or  the  plough.     But    H™e"lj  !ht 

the  focus  of  the  dressed  flints  and  the  bones  is  the  Crot  du   Kdnde^, 

Charnier.     Having  remained  uncultivated,  this  point  has  never  been  in 

any  way  disturbed. 

Besides  the  flints  and  the  remains  of  the  liorse  and  the  reindeer,  there 
are  also  fragments  of  Gallo-Roman  and  medieval  pottery. 
When  we  dig  into  this  soil,  we  find : 

I.  In  the  sub-soil,  fragments  of  recent  pottery  (probably  medieval) 
at  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifty  centimetres  (four  to  twenty  inches), 
and  mingled  with  these  there  are  flints  and  bones  of. the  reindeer,  the 
horse,  and  man.  The  flints  are  in  some  cases  well  worn  and  fretted, 
while  others  seem  quite  new;  some  of  them  are  entire,  others  are 
broken.  The  bones  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  lie  in  complete 
disorder. 

z.  Amas  de  rebuts  de  cuisine.    Beneath  these  beds  of  scattered  debris, 
we  encounter  deposits  much    richer  in  products  of  human 
industry,  which    MM.   de   Ferry  and    Arcelin    denominate  fro^.'t^"'^ 
refiise-heaps,  or  dibrts  de  cuisine.  Kijchcn. 

These  heaps  are  found  concentrated  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill 
on  each  side  of,  and  below,  the  road  which  leads  to  the  quarry! 
They  occupy  variable  levels,  some  being  at  a  depth  of  forty  or  fifty 
centimetres,  others  at  i",  i^jo,  i".4o,  I^so,  and  even  as  deep  as 
2".3o.     . 

These  heaps  vary  also  in  quantity  and  composition.  At  one  point 
they  are  mere  "threads"  of  ashy  material,  containing  a  few  bones, 
burned  and  unburned,  and  a  few  chips  of  silex;  elsewhere  the  develop- 
ment is  more  marked,  but  enclosing  still  only  shivered  bones,  fragments 
of  reindeers'  horns,  rudely  incised,  many  flint  flakes  (but  few  specimens 
of  any  character),  fragments  of  scrapers,  and  diff'erent  min-  Fomgnmin- 
eral  subBiances  foreign  to  the  region;  and  then,  finally,  at  =«!'- 
other  points  they  assume  considerable  proportions,  and  the  remains  are 
much  better  preserved,  and  of  a  much  more  interesting  cliaracter. 

Tiiese  larger  heaps   are   ordinarily  remarked  by  the  occurrence  of 
lerous  and  long  fragments  of  the  horns  of  the  reindeer, 
e  of  them  fashioned  into  hammers,  or  handles  for  tools;    ^°''^^'"'™"- 
lumerous  shattered  jaw-bones  of  (he  reindeer,  broken  canon  bones, 
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numerous  phalanges,  vertebrfe,  etc.;  sometimes,  also,  of  certain  bones 
which  have  preserved  their  normal  juxtaposition ;  and,  finally,  of  a  great 
quantity  of  worked  flints,  such  as  scrapers,  arrow  and  lance  heads,  knives, 
punches,  fiakes,  splinters,  and  nuclei.  Here  and  there  we  find  speci- 
mens of  these  last  of  a  thorough  finish. 

Next  come  objects  borrowed  from  the  mineralogy  of  neighboring 
districts ;  rolled  pebbles  from  the  Saone,  porphyry  or  granite,  peroxide 
of  manganese,  bits  of  red  chalk  for  coloring  or  polishing,  etc.,  etc. 

All  of  the  flint  weapons  from  Solutre  arc  extremely  thin  and  light, — 
Eeauiifui  impie-  sometimcs  of  very  large  dimensions,-— and  very  finely  cut, 
mcnts.  favorably  comparing  with  the  most  beautiful   specimens 

from  Denmark. 

Nor  are  the  Horse  and  the  Reindeer  the  only  animals  whose  remains 
Remains  of  the  ^""^  fouttd  heic  J  the  remains  of  the  elephant  are  also  found. 
Mammoth  as  well  though  not  in  such  abundance.  At  one  spot,  mention  is 
as  the  Kemdeer.  jjjg^ijg  qc  fliiding  many  fragments  of  the  horns  of  the  rein- 
deer, a  great  bone  of  the  elephant,  eighty  centimetres  in  length,  and 
some  very  fine  flints,  among  others  a  superb  lance-head,  which  layunder 
the  bone  of  the  elephant.  At  another  point,  we  read  of  "vast  accu- 
mulations of  bones  of  reindeer,  horse,  elephant,  stag,  ox,"  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  burned  bones,  all  of  the  animal 
remains  are  astonishingly  preserved.  One  can  believe  them  to  be  fresh. 
Freshness  of  the  Some  of  the  horns  of  the  reindeer  are  still  extremely  hard, 
'™'^=-  and,  when  cut,  yield  the  odor  of  fresh  horn ;  while  the 

bones  have  preserved  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  gelatine. 

Another  noticeable  fact  is  that  all  of  these  "amas  de  debris  de  cui- 
sine" rest  in  general  on  rude  slabs.  They  are  at  the  same  time  covered 
by  other  slabs,  and  this  rule  is  so  universally  observed  that  whenever  the 
Fite-piacea.  picks  encountered  them,  the  explorers  could  always  predict 
Stone-slabs,  the  existence  of  a  "hearth"  beneath.  In  fine,  whenever  a  slab 
was  raised,  its  lower  part  presented  debris  or  ashy  matter  adhering  to 
it;  then  the  "heap"  was  revealed  intact,  with  its  usual  composition, 
and  sometimes  flint  instruments  (arrow-heads,  lance-heads,  etc.)  in 
such  a  state  of  preservation  that  they  appeared  to  have  been  deposited 
there  in  order  to  be  reclaimed  on  the  first  occasion. 

The  Reindeer  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  Horse. 

To  the  Reindeer,  the  Horse,  and  the  Elephant,  say  MM.  de  Ferry 
and  Arcelin,  we  must  add,  among  the  remains  found  here,  two  enor- 
mous fragments  of  the  horns  of  the  cervus  elephas  (common  stag),  which 
are  fashioned  into  hammers ;  the  bones  of  a  very  large  ox;  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  fox ;  three  canines  of  the  wolf;  and  a  canine  of  the  cave- 
While,  ordinarily,  the  dfibris  are  loose  and  uncompacted,  sometimes 
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they  form  conglomerates  or  solid  masses— -exhibiting  the  phenomena 
presented  precisely  as  they  originally  exisfed,  and  prechidliig  the  possi- 
bility of  any  derangement  since  the  heaps  were  formed. 

There  are  but  few  objects  of  art  here.  The  chief  is  the  representation 
of  a  reindeer,  very  rudely  executed,  but  very  distinctly  indicated, — 
carved  in  a  soft  stone.  This  is  the  only  animal  representation  found. 
There  are  a  few  fragments  of  rude  hand-made/otff^. 

3.  Amos  de  dibris  de  che%iaux. 

Outside  of,  and  surrounding,  the  deposits  above  described,  are  very 
numerous  remains  of  horses,  presenting  an  entirely  differ-  gj^gi^t^nj  „f  ,^j 
ent  state  of  things.  These  remains  begin  where  the  first  Horse  outside  of 
end,  and,  as  it  were,  encircle  them.  They  consist  exclu-  "'"'  ''"i''- 
sively  of  the  bones  of  the  Horse.  At  several  points  they  seem  to  sink 
below  the  kitchen -remains,  and  to  run  under  them.  At  one  point 
where  this  is  the  case,  there  was  accordingly  found  over  the  "  amas  de 
debris  de  chevaux"  a  large  and  beautiful  hearth  (foy«r),  with  the 
remains  of  the  reindeer  and  the  elephant  (more  than  fifty  fragments  of 
the  horns  of  the  former),  numerous  flints  (among  thera  a  large  lancc- 
head),  etc.,  all  resting  on  a  bed,  some  sixty  centimetres  thick,  of  horse- 
bones,  which  enclosed  within  it,  a  little  farther  off,  another  hearth.  It 
is  only  at  the  border  of  these  fire-piaces  that  these  intercalations  occur. 
Beyond,  the  debris  of  the  horse  reign  supreme  and  without  any  other 
remains  of  any  sort.  We  have  never  (say  the  explorers)  met  this 
deposit  in  the  interior  of  the  enceinte  of  the  kitchen-dSbris;  so  that 
all  of  their  researches  have  resulted  in  bringing  out  this  fact:  that 
•where  the  fire-places  cease,  there  the  accumulations  of  the  horse-bones 
commence. 

On  this  periphery  there  is  Horse,  and  nothing  but  Horse.  All  of  the 
bones  of  these  horses  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  The 
bones  Here  in  great  numbers,  representing  as  manj,  probibh,  is  ti\  j 
thousand  horses 

Groujed  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  hearths  on  thi,  one  hind 
and  the  hor^e  remims  on  the  other  ire  human  sepultures  Human  s»pu 
One  of  these  wis  found  mtact  It  had  the  shape  of  a  '"^» 
rectangular  box  well  jomted  ^nd  closed  but  the  stones  not  squared, 
and  it  rested  on  the  ma^ma  of  the  horse  The  skeleton  wis  that  ot 
a  Finni'ih  w  jmm,— e^ctended  on  burned  and  powdered  -^^  h  akeieio 
bones  of  thi,  hoise  At  its  side  were  bones  of  the  horse  andtonesofrcm 
and  the  reindeer,  and  three  fimt  kmvcs  Ncarlj  all  ol  ^^' 
the  graces  contained  the  bones  of  horse  and  reindeer,  -ind  flint  knives 

About  half  of  all  the  graves  rest  on  the  healths,  md  most  of  the 
hearths  support  one  or  more  human  skektons  These  skeletons  m 
general  ire  (  omplete,  md  hue  nt  t  lecn  molested 
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3  metal  of  any  kind  was  met  with. 

The  human   bones,  we  are   informed,  were   submitted 
^Mongo-  to  M.  Pruner-Bey,  who  pronounces  them  to  belong  to  a 
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The  conclusion  drawn  from  all  these  facts  is,  that  the  Crot  du  Char- 
The  Cioi  dp  "i^"'  served  as  a  camp  for  a  Mongoloid  tribe  in  the  age 
charuisr  a  Tar-  of  the  Reindeer, — a  "  station  de  chasse,"  which  was  not 
tar  camp.  continuously  occupied,  but  which  was  constantly,  and  for 

a  long  period,  revisited.  The  authors  of  the  paper  state  that  they  were 
supported  by  MM.  Lartet,  Dupont,  and  De  Mortillet,  in  the  opinion  that 
in  every  respect  the  station  of  Solutr6  resembled  the  cave  of  Laugerie- 
Haute,  which  was  anterior  to  La  Madelaine,  Les  Eyzies,  and  Bruniquel. 

The  remains  of  the  two  thousand  horses  are,  it  is  believed,  associated 
with  funeral  rites ;  the  primitive  Aryans,  in  historical  times, 
as  well  as  the  Mongols,  practising  the  custom  of  immolating 
their  horses  on  their  tombs.*  The  fact  that  in  the  "amas  de  debris  de 
chevaux"  no  bones  are  found  but  those  of  the  horse  (if  it  be  as  stated), 
and  the  additional  fact  that  there  are  no  marlis  of  the  knife  on  these 
bones,  would  imply  that  the  horses  were  buried. 

The  Greenlanders,  we  are  told,  bury  under  their  huts;  and  this  fact 
sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  graves  at  Solutr^.  The  same  custom 
prevails  among  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  the  New  Zealanders,  the 
islanders  of  Torres  Straits,  and  in  the  great  Central  African  kingdom  of 
Bornou.     The  Tartar  tribes  had  the  same  practice. 

So  much  for  the  paper  which  appears  in  the  volume  of  the  records  of 
P    ,     .  .  the  "International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archseology" 

«on  about  Sdu-  for  1868.  The  account  is  not  very  lucid,  and  we  there- 
i^-  fore  present  the  substance  of  the  notices  of  the  same  station 

which  occur  in  the  publication  entitled  "  Mat^riaux  pour  I'Histoire  de 
I'Homme,"  formerly  edited  by  M.  de  Mortillet,  and  now  edited  by 
M.  Cartailhac.  Combining  these  several  accounts,  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  phenomena  presented  at  this  impor- 
tant station. 

In  vol.  iv.  (1868),  page  33,  we  have  the  following : 

Under  the  rock  at  Solutre,  in  the  vineyards  at  that  point,  and  at  the 
depth  of  about  a  metre,  we  meet  with  a  black  stratum,  containing 
broken  bones  and  worked  flints,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  thirty  to 
forty  centimetres.  Hearths  or  fire-places  occur  in  this  stratum,  forming 
so  many  centres  of  the  black  deposit  under  consideration.  These  hearths 
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very  regularly  present  coarse  slabs  of  stoire,  under  which  occur  debris 
of  bones,  burned,  someiimes  fraclured,  and  worked  flints.  Below  these 
slabs  other  slabs  sometimes  occur  at  a  certain  interval,  and  this  super- 
position is  sometimes  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

The  bones  which  characterize  this  bed  are  chiefly  the  bones  of  the 
reindeer,  those  of  the  horse  being  rare.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  the 
bones  of  the  fox,  the  deer,  a  large  ruminant  (probably  the  aurochs!  the 
elephant,  and,  finally,  of  man. 

The  worked  flints  which  occur  are  beautiful  pieces,  finely  wrought  a 
petits  coups,  and  consist  of  scrapers,  awls,  lance-heads,  arrow-heads,  etc. 
Bones  and  horns  of  the  reindeer,  fashioned  into  implements,  sometimes 
occur.  The  phalanx  of  this  animal,  formed  into  a  whistle,  is  met  with 
M.  de  Ferry  found  also  a  fragment  representing  some  animal  sculptured 
m  soft  stone. 

By  the  side  of  the  space  covered  by  this  hitchen-debris  is  another 
area  filled  exclusively  with  the  consolidated  and  compact  remains  of  the 
Horr^e,  evidendy  cotemporary  with  the  hearths  or  fire-places,— possibly 
even  older,  as  M.  Arcelin  observed  at  certain  points  that  they  were  /«- 
hngtdmAsT  the  hearths,  which  had  not  been  disturbed.  These  bones 
are  so  abundant  that  they  have  given  to  the  place  the  name  of  Cros  or 
Clos,  du  Charnier.  The  thickness  of  this  deposit  is  about  a  metre 
Here  there  are  no  remains  but  those  of  the  Horse. 

Finally,  certain  tombs  have  been  discovered  within  the  precincts  of 
this  station,— in  some  instances  violated.  One  is  described  by  M  de 
Ferry  which  had  not  been  disturbed.  The  body  reposed  between  tide 
slabs  formmg  a  parallelogram,_extended  on  a  bed  thick  with  the  bones 
of  the  horse,  pounded  and  burned.  By  the  side  of  the  skeleton  were 
some  bones  of  the  horse  and  the  reindeer. 

The  human  crania  from  Solutre  were  presented  and  discussed  at  the 
Anthropological  Congress  which  met  at  Paris  in  1867,  and  it  was  unan- 
imously accepted  that  they  were  Mongoloid.  They  have  also  been 
chemically  examined,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  experienced 
the  same  degree  of  decomposition  as  those  of  the  reindeer  and  the  horse  • 
and  that  they  wetc  covered  with  precisely  the  same  incrustations.  The 
tombs  appeared  to  be  "orientated,"  or  turned  from  east  to  west;  but  the 
bodies  did  not  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  any  particular  direction 
The  style  of  the  worked  flints,  says  M.  de  MortiUet,  shows  that  they 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  quaternary  epoch.  They  are  no  The  Aim  impie- 
longer  the  rude  instruments,  shaped  d  grands  Eclats,  of  the  ■""■' »'  s3,l 
first  qnatetnary  period,  but  beautiful  pieces,  finely  worked  ip,tits  eoiMs 
which,  by  their  form  and  their  very  careful  work,  appear  to  constitute 
a  transitton  between  the  stone  which  was  simply  chipped ^nA  that  which 
was/0/rj.^c^. 
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There  is  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  industry  of  Laugerie-Haule. 
Tlie  fauna  at  Laugerie-Haute  is  very  nearly  the  same, — mammoth,  rein- 
deer, and  hyseiia. 

The  implements  from  Laugerie-Haute  were  so  superior  that  this  station 
was  thought  to  be  an  exceptional  case,  and  it  was  selected  to  characterize 
what  was  called  the  Reindeer  epoch,  and  as  being  later  than  Moustier, 
and  La  Madelaine,  and  Les  Eyzies. 

But  Solutre  is  an  advance  on  Laugerie-Haute,  and  seems  to  belong  to 
a  i^eriod  between  the  epoch  of  the  Reindeer  and  that  of  Polished  Stone, 

M.  Dupont  has  also  discovered  a  third  station,  at  Pont-a-Lesse,  in 
Belgium,  characterized  by  the  olive-ieaf-shaped  flints  of  Laugerie-Haute 
and  Solutr6. 

In  the  same  volume  of  "  Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  I'Homme"  (p. 
loz)  there  is  a  letter  from  M.  de  Ferry  to  M.  de  Mortillet,  from  which 
we  learn  that  in  the  tomb  of  the  Finnish  female  referred  to,  the  slabs 
were  so  well  joined  "que  I'interieur  se  trouvait  encore  en  partie 
vide." 

At  p.  io8  M.  Arcelin  is  represented  as  writing  to  say  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  put  down  as  assigning  Solutr^  (along  with  M.  de  Ferry 
and  Mr.  Franks)  to  the  period  between  the  Reindeer  epoch  and  that 
of  Polished  Stone.  He  refers  it  to  the  period  of  Laugerie-Haute,  and 
regards  it  as  a  "development"  of  the  period  of  Moustier.  He  spealts, 
however,  of  new  "types"  at  Solutr6,  and  of  "certain  fragments  of 
hard  rock  which  had  been  polished  by  rubbings  (frottemcnts)." 

M.  de  Mortillet,  noticing  the  statements  with  regard  to  the  closely- 
jointed  slabs,  observes  that  work  of  that  sort  could  not  have  been 
executed  in  the  Paleeolithic  Age.  Thereupon  M.  de  Ferry  (p.  154) 
writes  that  the  region  of  Solutre  furnishes  naturally  %\a!a%,  parallilogram' 
miques,  which  one  can  easily  raise  and  detach  with  the  aid  only  of  a  bit 
of  wood  of  moderate  strength.  The  slabs  bear  no  traces  of  work, — 
except  of  a  very  rude  kind. 

At  p.  274  M.  de  Mortillet  has  visited  Solutre,  and  declares  himself  a 
convert  to  the  views  of  M.  de  Ferry  and  M.  Arcelin, 

At  p.  317  there  is  another  notice  of  this  station.  The  only  additional 
statements  brought  out  are,  that  in  the  Horse-deposit  we  find  here  and 
there  a  few  flint  fragments  or  knives;  noticeable  in  this,  that  they  were 
new,  and  had  never  been  used.  (So  it  was  in  the  grave  of  the  Finnish 
woman,  where  these  flint  instruments  were  found.) 

We  arc  told  here  that  the  sepultures  occur  with  slabs  and  without 
slabs.  The  first  are  found  over  the  Horse-debris,  and 
cpu  ur«.  ^j^jji^g  ^^  kitchen-dSbris  on  the  hearths  (the  hearths,  in 
short,  were  used  as  burial-places);  the  second  occur  on  the  Horse- 
debris,  on  the  hearths,  and  in  the  ordinary  soil.     These  last  are  scattered 
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over  the  area  of  the  kitchen  debris,  and  contain  bones  of  the  reindeer 
and  the  horse,  sometimes  charred,  and  flints. 

The  sepultures  on  the  fire-places  are  so  numerous  that  they  frequently 
almost  touch  one  another.  Most  of  the  hearths  support  one  or  more 
skeletons,  the  depth  of  which  from  the  surface  corresponds  invariably 
with  the  depth  of  the  hearth  itself.  If  the  hearth  is  found  at  o"'.6o, 
the  skeleton  isato"'.6o;  if  the  hearth  is  at  i-.jo,  or  i". 80,  the  skeleton 
is  at  the  same  depth.  These  skeletons  lie  extended  (this  reminds  us  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  remarks  about  the  peculiarity  of  the  Iron  Age)  on 
the  back,  and  are  for  the  most  part  complete  and  intact, — the  bones  all 
in  place  and  in  perfect  order,  and  having  apparently  been  subjected  to 
a  moderate  heat  (the  fire-places). 

There  are  large  hearths  and  smaller  hearths,  Adiilfs  lie  on  the  former  ; 
children— often  young  infants— on  the  latter.  There  is  (it  is  not  stated 
just  here,  but  elsewhere)  a  great  proportion  of  aged  persons.  The  occu- 
pants of  Sohitr^  did  not  destroy  their  aged  relatives,  as  was  the  fashion 
in  Britain  and  Ireland  even  in  post-Christian  times. 

M.  de  Mortillet  pronounces  the  Crot  dn  Chatnier  simply  and  only  a 
cemetery.     In  this  opinion  we  do  not  concur. 

The  subject  of  Solutr^  is  recurred  to  in  the  fifth  volume  of  "  Mate- 
riaux  pour  THistoire  de  I'Horame"  (1869),  and  we  are  told  that  the 
lance-heads  are  "admirably  fashioned"  with  an  edge  "the  most  delicate 
and  skillful;"  "comme  le  preuve  le  peu  d'epaisseur  des  pieces,  leur 
pen  de  convexity  m^diane,  et  la  maniere  dont  les  fclats  ont  ^t6  daaches, 
dans  bien  des  cas,  -Pun  seul  coup  d'un  bord  k  I'autre.  11  faut  se  rap- 
porter  a  I'epoque  des  beaux  instruments  des  pays  Scandinaves  pour  re- 
trouver  le  mgme  savoir-faire." 

This  work  gives  representations  of  these  implements.  They  are  of 
superb  execution,  and  (saving  the  polish)  equal  to  the  very  best  stone 
implements  of  any  age.  Referring  to  fig.  No.  11,  Plate  XXV.,  M.  de 
Mortillet  speaks  of  it  as  "cette  piece  magnifique,"  and  of  "  la  finesse 
de  sa  taille."  Fig,  z,  Plate  XXX.,  he  says,  ofi"ers  an  edge  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  the  best  specimens  of  Denmark. 

Speaking  of  the  crania  from  SolutrS,  M,  Pruner-Bey  says,  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  Cet  homme  quaternaire  est  constitu^  homme  dans 
toute  la  force  du  terme.     Rien  dans  son  physique  n'indique  ^'  ^""""^'>'- 
un  rapprochement  avec  les  Simiens  .  .   .  rien  de  la  brute  dans  ses  us  et 
coutumes,  dans  ses  croyances,"  and  much  more  to  the  same  purport. 

We  find  the  next  notice  of  this  station  in  the  second  livraison  or  issue 
for  1873  of  the  publication  from  which  the  above  statements  are  taien. 
It  is  found  in  a  review  of  a  paper  on  Solutre  by  MM.  Ducrost  and  Lor- 
tet.  These  gentlemen  have  re-examined  the  beds  of  Solutre,  Their 
conclusions  agree  substantially  with  those  reached  by  MM.  de  Ferry  and 
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Arcelin,  and  M.  de  Mortillet.  There  is  a  want  of  c 
regard  to  the  amas  de  dibris  de  chevaux.  These  the  last  explorers  con- 
sider to  be  refuse  bones  from  the  kitchen,  and  not  associated  with  any 
funeral  rites.  These  authors  estimate  the  number  of  horses  represented 
in  this  deposit  as  high  as  ten  thousand. 

The    station  of    Solutrfe   came   up,    finally,    before    the    Association 

Franfaise  pour  l' Avancement  des  Sciences  at    Lyoiis   in 

fore  ihe  French    1 873,*  where  the  whole  ground  was  gone  over,  and  cer- 

Associaiion    at  (gj,^  points,  hitlicrto  doubtful,  were  apparently  definitively 

'"'"''  settled. 

We  learn  that  the  fauna  of  this  palseolithic  settlement  consists  of 
the  following  animals;  Elephas primtgenius,  Cervus  Canadensis,  Ursus 
arctos,  Ursus  spelaus,  Canis  vulpes.  Cams  lupus,  Felis  spelaa.  Felts  lynx, 
Saiga,  Lepus  timidus,  Arctomys  primigenius,  the  badger,  the  reindeer, 
the  horse,  etc. 

In  the  amas  de  chevaux,  it  is  believed  now  that  we  have  the  remains 
Foriy  thousand  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  horses.  Indeed,  it  is  stated 
hoises.  i\^gx  the  number  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  double  or 

treble  as  many  as  this. 

Another  important  fact  now  ascertained  is,  that  this  deposit  does  not, 
as  was  before  believed,  consist  exclusively  of  the  Horse  :  nearly  all  the 
fauna  of  the  "fire-places" — in  small  quantities,  it  is  true — has  been 
found  here,  as  well  as  knives  and  other  fragments  of  flint. 

Speaking  of  the  graves,  it  is  stated  that  the  bodies  are  disposed  from 
east  to  west. 

The  CO  tempo  ran  eity  of  the  graves  and  the  animal  bones  and  quater- 
nary flints  is  established. 

The  Abbs  Ducrost  mentioned  that  he  had  found  a  fire-place  or  hearth, 
completely  isolated,  on  which  reposed  a  skeleton,  and  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  stones.     Is  this  the  origin  of  the  cromlech  ? 

A  valuable  paper  was  read  by  M.  Toussaint  on  "The  Horse  of  So- 
Theborse domes-  lutre."  Froni  this  we  gather  that  "the  skeleton  of  the 
licsied.  horse  of  Solutri^,  compared  with  that  which  wc  actually 

possess,   exhibits   very  slight   differences."     The    height    varied    from 
I'n.jS  to  i'".4S. 

M.  Toussaint  considers  the  question,  Was  the  Horse  of  SolutrS  domes- 
ticated? and  reaches  an  affirmative  conclusion. 

MM.  Lartet,  Christy,  and  Dupont,  he  says,  ascertained  that  in  many 
of  the  paleeolithic  stations  one  meets  with  only  certain  parts  of  the  skele- 
tons of  the  animals  whose  remains  occur,  such  as  the  head,  the  first 
cervical  vertebra;,  etc, :   the  vertebra:  and  the  sides  are  generally  want- 

*  Repotled  in  Materiaus,  ^s.  8e,  et  ^e  Livraisons  for  1873. 
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ing.  These  authors  conclude  that  the  animals  were  hunted,  slaughtered 
where  captured,  and  only  the  more  readily  handled  parts  carried  back 
to  their  caves  or  dwelling-places,  which  shows  that  the  animals  were 
not  domesticated. 

But  at  Solutr^  we  find  all  the  parts  of  the  Horse  in  their  normal  num- 
ber. The  conclusion  follows  that  at  this  place  this  animal  was  slaugh- 
tered always  at  the  station,  and  therefore  must  have  been  domesticated. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  skeleton  to  that  of  the  horse  of  our  day 
is  alone,  according  fo  M.  Steenstrtjp,  says  M.  Toussaint,  proof  that  the 
animal  was  domesticated. 

The  skeletons  belong  for  the  great  part  to  horses  from  three  to  nine 
years  of  age.  This  points  also  to  domestication.  The  young  horses 
were  not  killed ;  but  no  horses  were  allowed  to  grow  old.* 

The  non-domestication  of  the  reindeer  is  explained  by  the  absence  of 
the  dog,  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  reindeer  in  that  condition. 

As  regards  the  reindeer,  only  certain  parts  of  his  skeleton  are  found  at 
Solutr^, — a  proof  that  he  was  killed  at  a  distance  from  the  settlement, 
and  these  portions  only  of  the  carcass  brought  to  the  village. 

Dr.  Gosse  (of  Switzerland)  remarked  that  the  observations  of  M. 
Toussaint  had  converted  him.  He  spoke  of  the  Kirghis  Cossacks  who 
practise  in  our  day  the  custom,  on  the  death  of  any  member  of  the 
tribe,  of  having  hecatombs  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased. 
M.  de  Meyendorff,  who  was  fourteen  years  Governor  in  the  Caucasus, 
states  that  he  several  times  assisted  at  funeral  repasts  where  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  horses  and  from  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  sheep  were  slaughtered. 

The  prevailing  opinion  at  the  Association  seemed  to  be  against  the 
idea  of  funeral  rites ;  but  perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  horse  contributed 
to  the  daily  diet  of  these  people,  and  that  on  special  occasions  there 
were  grand  funeral  repasts. 

The  third  question  discussed  before  the  Association  was  tlie  Flint 
Implements.  M.  de  MortiUet  referred  to  certain  specimens  which  had 
been  found  by  M.  I'Abbe  Ducrost  "which  could  not  be  cotemporary 
with  Che  quaternary  deposits  :  certain  stemmed  arrow-heads,  with  barbs 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  age  of  polished  stone." 

M.  I'Abbe  Ducrost  replied,  "Here  in  a  few  words  are  the  reasons 
which  caused  me  to  adopt  this  idea  of  transition.     I  find  at  Solutr^  in 
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the  hearths  of  tlie  age  of  the  reindeer :  i.  A  type  derived  from  the  type 
Acheulien  ;  2.  A  type  characteristic  of  the  station  named  by  M.  de  Mor- 
tillet  Solutrien;  3.  A  transition  from  this  type  proceeding  towards  the 
type  of  polished  stone ;  4.  A  perfection  of  edge  entirely  identical  with 
Siemmed  and  ^''^'^  °^  ^^^  polished  stonc  age;  5.  Instruments  common  to 
barbed  arrow,  these  two  cpochs."  He  cited  particularly  two  whetstones 
""  '■  and  two  arrow-heads  with  a  distinct  stem  between  the  barbs 

(barbelures).  He  had  found  these  objects  himself  in  the  talus  and  in 
the  hearths. 

M.  Arcelin  regarded  these  specimens  as  "accidental." 

M.  E.  CartaiJhac  thought  that  M.  de  Mortillet  went  too  far  when  he 
did  not  admit  two  or  three  of  the  pieces  of  the  superb  collection  of  M. 
I'Abbe  Ducrost  to  be  cotemporaneous  with  the  quaternary  ^j^OTifw/.  It 
had  not  been  previously  ascertained,  but  he  thought  it  demonstrated 
to-day  that  these  hunters  who  worked  so  well  the  flint  and  rock-crystal 
had  arrived  sometimes  a  un  systhne perfecHonni  de pointe  de  fieche.  He 
instanced  an  exploration  not  far  from  Dax  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
cerned during  the  current  year  with  Captain  Pottier,  at  a  station  which 
M.  de  Mortillet  and  himself  regarded  as  similar  to  Solutrg.  He  found 
there  a  grand  lance-head  with  the  stem  well  detached  at  the  base  of  the 
triangular  arrow.  He  found  an  identical  specimen,  but  a  little  less  rude, 
at  Badegol  (also  synchronous  with  Solutr6).  He  added  that  it  was  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  Laugerie- Haute,  Badegol,  St.  Martin  d^Excideuil, 
and  other  stations  of  this  epoch  had  yielded  stemmed  points  of  a  type 
quite  peculiar,  of  an  admirable  work,  and  which  are  no  longer  found  in 
the  polished  stone  age.  M.  Cartailhac  proceeded  then  to  argue  that 
this  did  not  prove  a  transition  from  the  palajolithic  to  the  neolithic 
period,  between  which,  he  contended,  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  gap. 

Such  are  the  facts  at  Solutr^.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  now 
The  significance  living  in  the  days  of  the  mammoth,  the  cave-hy£ena,  the 
of  these  feces.  cave-lion,  and  the  reindeer,— the  locality  Central  France. 
It  is  the  age  of  the  River-Gravel  and  of  Le  Moustier,  for  all  the  fine 
distinctions  and  subdivisions  of  the  archfeologists,  as  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  has  stated,  are  practically  without  foundation.  The  mammoth 
still  lived  in  France.  It  is  by  the  fauna  that  we  must  discriminate  the 
ages.  The  implements  were  ruder  at  Le  Moustier  and  in  the  Somme 
Valley,  but  we  find  an  abundance  of  unpolished  implements— of  the 
rudest  forms — in  the  Neolithic  Age.  They  occur  by  hundreds  in  the 
Danish  peat.  All  of  the  implements  at  Cissbury  and  Grime's  Graves 
are  unpolished  and  of  the  very  rudest  forms.  In  different  localities 
more  or  less  pains  was  taken  with  these  instruments.  Some  tribes  were 
more  skillful  and  more  advanced  than  others. 

Solutre  belongs  by  general  consent  to  the  Paleolithic  Age. 
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And  of  prime  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  pher. 
upon  upscale  that  leaves  no  room  for  misconception.  The  genuine  life  of 
paleolithic  man  is  depicted  here  in  proportions  tliat  exclude  all  farther 
speculation.  Elsewhere  we  find  a  grotto  or  a  cavern,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  an  individual  or  by  a  few  famihes;  but  here  we  have  the 
home  or  the  cemetery  of  a  tribe,  and,  in  the  words  of  M.  Prmier-Bey, 
we  find  palKolidiic  man  "constituted  man  in  all  the  force  of  that 
terra."  What  signify  that  tender  regard  for  the  dead?  that  touching 
inhumation  of  the  little  children  on  the  little  hearths  ?  that  preservation 
of  the  aged,  so  unusual  among  savage  tribes  ? 

The  graves  are  closed ;  carefully  adjusted  with  closely-fitting  slabs ; 
provision  is  made  for  the  wanderer  to  that  unexplored  land,  of  which 
the  despised  artisan  of  the  "drift"  took  cognizance  as  we  do;  food 
is  deposited  in  his  narrow  dwelling-place;  his  trusty  weapons  are  laid 
beside  him ;  and  he  himself  (how  much  of  human  emotion  follows  him 
there!)  is  placed  on  the  warm  hearth-stone  that  comforted  him  and 
constituted  his  home  in  life. 

One  of  these  graves  we  find  surrounded  iy  a  circle  of  stones.  Are  we 
mistaken  in  recognizing  here  the  first  glimpse  that  the  past  affords  of 
the  mysterious  dolmen-builders  ?  Perhaps  we  should  not  say  the  first ; 
for,  as  we  shall  see,  soon  we  shall  catch  another  belonging  to  the  same 
paleolithic  era. 

The  weapons  and  tools  of  the  tribe  who  occupied  this  settlement 
bring  us  fairly  upon  the  men  who  fabricated  the  polished  implements 
of  the  Swiss  Lake- Villages  and  the  Danish  peat.  For  service,  and  in 
beauty  of  form,  they  were  not  inferior  to  the  implements  of  these  rather 
later  periods.  They  were  not  polished  or  rubbed.  But  we  have  the 
stemmed  and  barbed  arrow-heads  which  are  notoriously  characteristic 
of  the  polished  stone  age,  as  well  as  the  whetstones. 

The  cuts  on  the  following  page  will  give  an  idea  of  the  weapons  found 
at  Solutr^. 

To  these  burials  and  burial-rites,  to  these  beautifully  finished  nnple- 
ments,  let  us  add  the  remarkable  state  of  preservation  m  which  the 
animal  bones  were  found.  The  horns  of  the  lemdeer,  when  cut, 
"  yield  the  odor  of  fresh  horn,'"  and  the  bones  "have  preserved  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  their  gelatine."  What  do  all  of  these  circum- 
stances combined  indicate?  Is  it  possible  that  Solutre  is  two  hundred 
thousand  years  old? 

Another  observation  which  suggests  itself  from  the  facts  presented 
here  is,  that  we  find  men  in  those  days  living  in  association.  There  was 
an  Organized  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Association  Prof.  Broca  and  Dr.  Lagneau 
contradicted  M.  Pruner-Bey  with  regard  to  the  Mongoloid  type  of  the 
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crania  at  Solutri.  The  former  seems  disposed  to  connect  them  with  the 
north  of  Africa.  We  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  conclusions 
drawn  one  way  or  the  other  from  cranioiogy  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  The  savans  are  too  little  agreed  among  themselves,  ind  we 
have  observed  that  up  to  the  present  time  all  of  the  talk  ^bout  dolicho- 
cephalic,  brachycephalk,  kumbecephalic,  etc.,  ends  only  in  confusion. 


We  have  foity  thousand — perh'ips  one  hundred  thousand  horses  at 
Solutre.  We  conless  that  this  suggests  to  our  mind  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Central  Asia.  However  that  be,  it  seems  to  be  made  out  that  the  horse 
at  this  station  was  domesticated;  and,  if  domesticated,  this  one  fact 
alone  destroys  the  hypothesis  of  a  remote  date  for  the  population  which 
lived  at  this  time  in  France.  The  mere  number  of  the  horses  appears 
to  us  incompatible  with  the  belief  that  they  were  wild  horses.  And  we 
see  no  reply  to  the  statement  of  M.  Toussaint  that,  while  the  reindeer 
is  represented  by  only  certain  portions  of  the  skeleton,  all  of  the  parts 
of  the  horse  are  present  in  their  normal  number. 

The  horse  had  not  been  domesticated  in  that  ancient  country  when 
Abraham  was  in  Egypt,  and  yet  Egypt  was  a  civilized  state. 

The  cave-men  seem  to  be  generally  identified  now  with  the  Esqui- 

TheCave-men  ™aiix-     The  similarity  is  so  striking  that  it  could  hardly 

Esquimaux  or  escape  notice.     We  may  add  that  the  native  term  by  which 

*"""'  the  Basque  race  designate  themselves  is  "Escamara,"  which 

seems  plainly  connected  with  "Eskimo;"  and  the  ancient  Iberian  or 
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ISasquc  race,  as  is  known,  has  been  thought  to  be  connected  with  the 
Finns..    It  was  no  doubt  the  Palfeolithic  race. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  obvioas  connection  between 
the  race  which  buried  in  the  dolmens  and  barrows  and  the  tribe  which 
buried  at  Solutre.  A  cist  was  already  used,  and  we  find  the  same  objects 
in  the  graves.     We  find,  lastly,  the  circle  of  stones. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  "Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species,"  described  some 
very  ancient  interments,  which  resemble  in  some  respects  those  at  So- 
iutr^.  In  the  district  of  Figeac,  department  of  Lot,  Southern  France, 
are  two  mountains  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  cav^s  inthrVai- 
Sele,  in  which  occur  certain  caverns,  at  the  height  of  three  leyof  ihtSfld. 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  They  are  at  a  locality  which 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  ruins  of  certain  circular  and  rectilinear 
forts,  constructed  with  large  stones.  At  this  place,  says  Col.  Smith,  an 
unknown  people,  at  a  remote  period,  buried  their  dead.  In  1825  one 
of  these  caverns  was  explored,  and  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the 
surface  a  human  skeleton  and  an  iron  tool  were  found.  At  the  depth 
of  eighteen  metres  they  struck  a  stone  barrier  of  human  work,  through 
which  having  forced  a  passage,  they  came  to  three  natural  galleries. 
Following  one  of  these,  they  came  into  a  cavern  containing  many  human 
bones,  disposed  around  the  cave,  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  with  evident 
care,  some  being  pressed  regularly  into  a  cavity  and  covered  with  a  flat 
slab,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  very  clean  white  stones.  The  "bar- 
rier" to  which  we  have  referred  was  designed  to  block  up  the  entrance 
to  this  grand  vault,  which  Col.  Smith  describes  as  "a  tribal  necropolis," 
and  which,  he  says,  was  formed  with  great  respect  for  the  dead. 

With  these  remains  were  found  the  head  and  three  teeth  of  a  rhi- 
noceros, the  antlers  of  a  small  species  of  reindeer,  the  head  of  an  extinct 
stag,  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  very  large  bovine,  and  the  canon  bone  of 
a  horse.* 

This  is  another  example  of  a  Paleolithic  cemetery.  The  caves  of 
Mentone  and  Aurignac  testify  on  the  same  point. 

We  may  properly  mention  here  a  very  extraordinary  discovery  in 
the  same  department  of  France  in  which  Solutre  is  situated 
(Saone-et-Loire).  It  is  reported  in  the  "Naturalist's  Note-  discovcryat 
Book"  for  1868,  t  The  locality  of  this  discovery  was  Chagny,  Chagny. 
and  it  was  made  by  some  workmen  who  were  engaged  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  a  railway-station.  At  the  depth  of  about  nine  metres, 
in   a   stratum   of    sandy  clay  and    ferruginous   oxides,    the   workmen 

^  See  Natural  History  of  tlie  Human  Species,  p.  163. 

t  P-  S5-     Wc  cite  this  ease,  but  the  account  is  too  meagre  to  be  satisfactory. 
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encountered  the  remains  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  among  them 
several  back  teeth  and  a  formidable  tusk  in  large  fragments.  The  depth 
at  which  these  remains  were  found  was  still  six  metres  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  highest  floods  of  the  Dhetine,  and  in  an  undisturbed  stratum. 
Below  the  remains  (of  "  the  tertiary  period,"  as  the  "  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book"  expresses  it)  was  found  "an  aqueduct  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
■and  of  human  workmanship,"  This  aqueduct  is  eighty  centimetres 
deep  by  sixty  broad  at  the  bottom  and  forty  broad  at  the  top.  M.  Tre- 
many  remarks  on  this,  that  the  negroes  in  Africa  remove  as  little  earth 
as  possible  in  such  works,  and  that  this  may  account  for  the  conduit 
being  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,— the  small  dimensions  of 
the  cavity  being  evidently  due  to  the  want  of  proper  tools. 

This  evidence  brings  us  in  full  view  of  the  Palseolithic  Age,  with  its 
fauna  of  the  great  extinct  pachyderms  and  the  cave-bear,  cave-hyieua, 
reindeer,  etc.  We  deem  that  it  establishes  beyond  question  the  non- 
antiquity  of  the  so-called  First  Stone  Age. 

We  now  proceed,  however,  a  step  farther :  we  propose  to  show  that 
RemsJns  of  the  the  great  animals  of  the  Paleolithic  Age  (or  some  of  them 
^'u1^  ^"r^c  ^'  ^^''st)  were  living  in  the  Polished  Stone  Age, — in  the  past 
Pcikhed  Stone  three  thousand  years.  We  have  already  mentioned  Vey- 
■^*-  rier  and  Gourdan,  which  show  the  existence  of  the  rein- 

deer in  France  cotemporaneously  with  a  Neoiithic  fauna.  We  will  give 
another  example  of  the  same  conditions  by  referring  to  the  cave  of 
Espalungues  in  the  commune  of  Lourdes,  Hautes-Pyrenees,  explored 
by  MM.  Garrigou  and  Martin. 

In  the  upper  layer  of  this  cave  the  fauna  was  fox,  horse,  wild  boar. 
Cave  of  Eapa-  Stag,  chamois,  wild  goat,  reindeer,  aurochs,  ox,  mole,  field- 
iungues.  mouse,  sheep,  etc.     In  their  report  MM,  Garrigou  and 

Martin  say; 

"  Our  examination  of  the  bones  collected  by  us  from  the  upper  bed 
leads  to  the  same  result  that  has  been  announced  by  Alph.  Milne- 
Edwards  after  his  investigations  with  M.  Lartet.  We  conclude  from  the 
presence  of  the  aurochs,  the  existence  of  domestic  animals,  the  dis- 
covery of  bones  gnawed  by  dogs,  the  almost  complete  preservation  of 
the  gelatine  in  the  bones  and  their  deeper  color,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  a  bone  finely  sculptured,  that  the  upper  beds  belong  to  an  age  more 
recent  than  that  of  the  lower  beds.  This  we  would  call,  as  done  by 
MM.  Edwards  and  Lartet,  the  age  of  the  Aurochs. 

"As  to  the  lower  beds  (the  fauna  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  tipper  beds)  it  is  evident  to  us,  from  the  abundant  remains  of  the 
Reindeer,  including  large  quantities  of  its  horns;  from  the  coarseness 
of  its  wrought  objects,  its  worked  flints,  and  its  sculpture ;  from  the 
reddish-brown  color  of  the  bones  and  from  the  absence  of  gelatine  and 
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their  adhering  to  the  tongue,  that  they  pertain  to  an  age  more  ancient 
than  the  preceding.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Reindeer,  parallel  with  that 
which  we  have  distinguished  in  the  grotto  of  Izeste."  * 

We  have  here  together  the  Reindeer,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Goat, — and 
the  gelatine  of  their  bones  (in  the  upper  bed)  almost  completelj'  pre- 
served. This  fauna  belongs,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  age  of  Polished 
Stone. 

The  Reindeer  was  thus  in  Southern  France  during  the  Polished  Stone 

Now,  if  the  Reindeer  was  in  Southern  France  during  the  Neolithic 
Age,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Mammoth  was  there  a  few 
centuries  before. 

We  may  mention  another  case  precisely  similar.  We  refer  to  the 
Camp  of  Ciiassey,  on  the  Dheune  (where  the  primitive  aque-  camp  of 
duct  occurred).  We  learn  from  M,  Perrault  that  he  has  exam-  chassey. 
ined  a  rock-shelter  at  this  spot,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  between 
the  vailey  of  the  Basses-Roches  and  that  of  the  Dheune.  He  found  here 
the  remains  of  existing  animals  and  of  the  reindeer,  together  with  all 
kinds  of  polished  stone  implements,  pottery  resembling  that  of  the 
Swiss  lakes,  earthen  spoons,  etc.f 

We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  mention  the  presence  of  the 
remains  of  the  Reindeer  in  the  Danish  peat,  which  belongs  to  the  Neo- 
lithic Age.  They  occur  also  in  the  English  and  Scotch  peal.  And  we 
are  told  by  M.  Desor  that  the  bones  of  the  Great  Irish  Elic  (which  occur 
in  the  Irish  peat)  have  been  found  also  in  tlie  peat  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  near  St.  Valgry.J  We  shall  see  farther  in  the  progress  of  this 
work  that  the  Irish  Elk,  as  well  as  the  Reindeer,  lived  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period. 

We  propose  now  to  show  that  the  cave-bear  has  been  Eemaina  of  iii= 
found  with  remains  of  the  Neolithic  Age,— considered  by  Nsliiilt  a^'*'* 
M.  Figuier  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  the  palaeolithic  animals. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  (p.  291)  informs  us  that  the  bones  of  this  animal 
have  been  found  in  Italy  "apparently  in  conjunction  with  a  polished 
stone  implement  and  even  pottery."  M.  Reguoli  has  forwarded  Sir 
John  Lnbbock  a  cast  of  the  specimen  (as  we  are  told)  on  which  this 
statement  rests,  and  Sir  John  admits  that  it  belongs  to  the  cave- 
bear,  "but  can  hardly  regard  it  as  being  undoubtedly  cotemporaneous 
with  the  pottery  and  the  stone  axe  which  were  found  near  it."  In 
Northern  Europe,  he  proceeds  to  say,  no  such  case  has  been  met  with. 
We  shall  show  by  the  following  examples  that  the  remains  of  the  cave- 

«  Quoted  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  1864,  vol.  xsxviii.,  S.  Series,  p.  277. 
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bear  have  been  met  with  in  association  with  polished  stone  implements 
in  Northern  Europe,  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in  Central  Europe. 

M.  Regnoli  has  explored  some  seventy  caverns  in  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Italy.  In  more  than  one  he  found  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the 
cave-bear  with  polished  stone  weapons. 

In  the  Grotta  all'  Onda,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Matanna,  northwest  of 
Groiiaaii'Onda  ^amajore,  near  the  source  of  the  torrent  Ombricese,  he 
found  instruments  in  bone  and  formed  of  the  teeth  of 
animals;  arrow-tips,  chisels,  knives  and  scrapers  of  flint,  obsidian, 
etc. ;  three  instniments  of  polished  stone ;  a  polisher  of  serpentine  ; 
two  axes,  one  of  diorite,  and  the  other  of  jade;  fragments  of  rude 
pottery ;  four  barbed  arrow-heads  of  stone ;  bones  and  teeth  of  the 
cave-bear  bearing  traces  of  human  work,  and  nnworked  bones  of  the 
cave-bear  belonging  to  at  least  four  individuals.  The  other  animal 
remains  were  stag,  hare,  wild  boar,  badger,  ox,  sheep  or  goat,  birds, 
etc.* 

In  noticing  this  case,  the  editor  of  "  Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de 
I'Homme"  suggests f  that  there  must  have  been  some  "remanieraent" 
of  the  beds,  and  a  lower  bed  from  which  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear 
have  come.  But  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  any  disturbance  of 
the  strata;  and  no  lower  bed, — i.e.,  no  bed  below  containing  either  flints 
or  animal  remains;  and,  in  addition,  some  of  the  bones  of  the  cave- 
bear  are  worked,  and  therefore  belong,  of  course,  to  the  other  relics 
of  human  workmanship. 

The  Grotto  del  Taraaccio,  on  the  declivity  east  of  Mount  Cigoli, 
Groiiodei  contained  a  number  of  human  bones  belonging  to  men,  women, 
Tamaccio.  ^^^  children,  together  with  bones  of  ox,  stag,  sheep,  hog,  etc. 
(the  fauna  of  the  Polished  Stone  Age),  and  the  teeth  of  a  bear  which 
appeared  to  M.  Regnoli  to  be  Ursus  spelcetcs.  He  says,  "The  Grotto 
of  Tamaccio  is  a  pre-historic  sepulture  probably  cotemporary  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Grotta  all'  Onda,  and  consequently  of  the  epoch  of 
the  cave-bear." 

The  Grotto  of  the  Goths,  or  della  Giovannina,  in  the  mountain 
Grotto  of  the  Called  CoUe  Maggiore,  on  the  left  of  the  torrent  of  Giannino, 
Gotha.  also  explored  by  M,   Regnoli,  yielded  charcoal ;  a  human 

tooth;  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  and  bones  of  another  species  of  bear; 
bones  of  stag,  marmot,  and  ox;  the  worked  tooth  of  a  bear;  a  rude 
bodkin  made  of  the  cubitus  of  a  bear;  arrow-heads,  pottery,  etc.  The 
objects  manufactured  by  man  belonged,  we  are  told,  to  "the  Neolithic 
period."!: 

«  Mati^iiaux  pour  I'Hisloire  de  I'Homme,  tome  iii.  p,  496. 
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A  similar  association  is  mentioned  by  M.  Lioz  In  a  letter  published 
in  "Mat^riaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  THorame."*  In  the 
caverns  of  Velo,  province  of  Verona,  M.  Lioz  found  "a  "^^"""^  °^™''- 
complete  and  beautiful  skull  of  the  cave-bear,"  and  among  the  numer- 
ous bones  belonging  to  the  same  species  he  dug  up  a  very  fine  (polished) 
axe  of  porphyry,  and  another  of  serpentine. 

Here    is  yet  another  case,  and  this  time  occurring  in   France:  we 
refer  to  the  Grotto  of  Minerva  (Aude).    We  find  it  stated 
that  this  cave  "  contained  only  bones  of  the  Great  Bear    ■^''"' '"  ^™''=«' 
mingled  with  those  of  the  horse,  goat,  sheep,"  etcf 

Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  informs  ns  that  "the  presence  of  the  sheep  or 
goat,  short-liorned  ox,  and  dog,  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the 
Neolitliic  Age."  J 

We  may,  therefore,  mention  yet  farther  in  this  connection  the 
cavern  of  Nero,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  Viva- 
rais,  where  were  found  a  number  of  flint  implements,  asso-  '^*'"  "^  ^'"''' 
ciated  with  the  bones  of  rhinoceros,  elephant,  horse,  ibex,  reindeer, 
stag,  urus,  aurochs,  cave-bear,  wild  boar,  cave-hy^na,  and  dog.  The 
bones  of  the  dog  were  found  "among  the  flints  and  the  other  quater- 
nary remains."  "It  has,"  says  M.  de  Mortillet,  "an  appearance  truly 
fossil,  extremely  ancient ;  it  has  exactly  the  same  characters  of  antiquity 
as  the  other  bones  of  the  cavern  of  Nero :  rhinoceros,  bear,  reindeer, 
hyjena."  M.  de  Mortillet  observes,  however,  that  none  of  the  other 
bones  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs,  and  reaches,  in  consequence,  the 
conclusion  that  the  animal  in  question  was  "the  domestic  dog  not  yet 
domesticated, ' '  § 

We  find  in  this  cavern  the  same  deposit  of  loess  which  we  see  in  the 
Belgian  caves  and  in  the  valley  of  the  1  h  11 

flooded  it  ran  at  a  level  seventy  metres  aL  h     p  1  h 

There  is,  we  learn,  "no  trace  of  disturb  ]  |[ 

Objects  of  the  Neolithic  Age  have  also  b        f      d       A 
ciated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  an  I       h 

caverns  of  Byciskala  and  of  Shep,  in  Mor  D     'U  ^ 

kel   has   discovered   a  great   number  of  p  1    1    d 
hatchets,  worked  bones,  and  pottery,  in    1  b  d  " 

with  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear  and  the  cl       1  Ad        f  h 

existence  of  pottery  in  the  Paleolithic  Ag  d    w  Id 

that  Count  de  Wurmbrandt  found  in  the  f  P  g  h        m 

primeva]  carnivores  and  in  the  same  earth  n  fa  f  IT 


•  Tome  i.  p.  303. 

J  Macmillan's  Mag,,  Dec.  1870. 

g  Materii 

a.ux,  Octol: 

II  lb.,  Fevrier  et  Mars,  187a,  p.  149. 
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Let  us  proceed  with  this  testimony,  which  we  regard  as  of  the  most 
important  character.  In  the  volume  of  the  "Congrts 
sen  lei  at"  Paris!'"  International  d'Anthropologie"  for  1867,*  containing 
the  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  Paris, 
M.  Reboux  detailed  before  that  body  the  discovery,  in  the  quaternary 
gravel  of  Paris,  of  the  remains  of  the  reindeer,  witk  polished  flint  im- 
plements, superimposed  on  the  remains  of  the  ox  and  rudely-worked 
flints,  these  last  tying  above  the  remains  of  the  horse  and  the  elephant, 
which  were  associated  with  flint  fragments. 
■  We  have  here,  then,  another  instance  of  the  association  of  the  remains 
of  the  reindeer  with  polished  stone  implements;  and  we  have  below 
this  the  remains  of  some  bovine  animal;  and,  lastly,  the  remains  of 
the  elephant  and  horse.  This  brings  close  together  again  the  Neolithic 
and  Pateolithic  Ages.  There  was  no  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
years  between  the  remains  of  the  reindeer  found  at  this  place  and  those 
of  the  elephant;  but  probably  a  few  centuries. 

Once  more:  In  the  volume  of  the  "International  Congress  of  Pre- 
historic Archeology"  for  i868,f  we  have  an  account  of  "Re- 
searches into  the  Caverns  of  Moncluses,"  etc.,  in  Valencia, 
by  Don  Juan  Vilanova  y  Piera,  "belonging  to  the  Palseolithic  Age," 
We  are  informed  in  this  paper  that  the  author  explored,  among  other 
caves  in  this  region  of  Spain,  that  of  Las  Maravillas,     He  found  here, 
at  the  depth  of  several  metres,  instruments  belonging  to 
raviiiaa.   Polished   "the  first  age,"  among  them  some  very  fine  arrow-heads, 
impiemeDK    with  "perfectly  identical  with  those  of  the  Swiss  paJafittes," 
DiammaJia  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  mammifers.     In 

the  upper  tiers  of  this  deposit  were  more  recent  bones, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  Roman  pottery. 

So  that  we  have  here  in  Spain  the  beautiful  implements  of  the  Swiss 
Lake-Dwellings  mingled  with  the  remains  of  "the  extinct  mammifers" 
at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  cave-soil.  Another  instance  of 
the  recent  date  of  "the  extinct  mammifers"  and  of  the  nearness  to 
each  other  in  point  of  time,  if  not  of  the  coteraporaneity,  of  the  Neo- 
lithic and  Paiffioiithic  Ages. 

With  regard  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  remark  that  "in  Northern  Europe 
no  such  case  has  been  met  with,"  we  have  the  express  statement  of  Prof, 
Nilsson  to  the  contrary.  "Along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,"  he 
says,  "from  Ystad  to  Tralleborg  and  Falsterbo,  there  lies  a 
ridge — consisting  of  gravel  and  stones— called  the  Jara-Wall."  He 
then  proceeds  to  state  that  under  this  ridge  there  are  in  several  places 
peat-bogs,  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.     The  Jara-Wall  was 

»  P.age  io5-7.  ■(•  Page  398. 
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originated  by  a  violent  momentary  motion  in  the  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
caused  by  a  simultaneous  sinking  and  rising  of  the  nortliern  part  of  the 
bottom  of  this  sea.  The  stone  implements,  he  says,  are  found  in  the 
peat  (which  was  formed  in  fresh  water)  under  Jara-Wall,  where  have 
also  been  found  bones  of  the  cave-bear  in  more  than  one  place. 

He  farther  states  that  in  other  peat-bogs  (as  that  of  Kullaberg)  the 
bones  of  both  the  cave-bear  and  the  reindeer  have  been  found,  and  that 
flint  flakes  occur  in  this  peat  in  great  numbers. 

He  states,  again,  that  "human  productions  and  the  bones  of  the 
cave-bear  are  met  with  together  in  our  oldest  peat-bogs,  even  in  those 
that  lie  under  Jara-Wall."  * 

We  have  one  instance  mentioned  of  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of 
the  cave-lion  in  the  peat.  Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake  gives  an  The  Hcidamess 
account  of  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  this  animal  in  the  '^'^'~ 
peat  at  Holderness.  The  bones  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hull  Royal 
Institution.  Mr.  Blake  states  that  they  are  from  the  Holderness  peat, 
and  in  the  museum  were  in  juxtaposition  with  a  series  of  red-deer 
bones  from  that  formation. f 

We  may  conclude  these  protracted  remarks  on  the  Bone-Caves  by 
stating  that  the  caves  of  France  are  inhabited  even  at  this  .^^^  ^^^^  ^j 
day.  In  the  department  of  Aiane,  in  the  north  of  France,  France  sim 
as  %ve  are  informed  by  M.  Piette,  the  villages  of  the  Troglo-  ™  ^  '  '' 
dytes  are  yet  numerous.  In  the  canton  of  Craonne  alone 
(where  he  resides)  there  are  five,  without  counting  the  hamiets :  Paissy, 
Geny,  Pargnan,  Comin,  Neuville,  Paissy  has  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  inhabitants;  Geny,  two  hmidred  and  twenty-six;  Pargnan,  two 
hundred  and  eleven ;  Comin  and  Neuville  are  now  deserted.  These 
villages  consist  of  grottoes,  formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  called  creutss 
by  the  inhabitants.  They  are  excavated  in  the  limestone,  "  in  beds  so 
sandy  and  tender  that  they  are  disintegrated  with  the  end  of  a  stick.  In 
the  villages  actually  inhabited,  houses  have  been  constriicted  before  the 
grottoes,  and  the  rich  inhabitants  reside  in  these  more  elegant  dwell- 
ings, leaving  the  creuies  to  their  beasts.  .  .  .  The  poor  continue  to 
live  in  the  creuies,  and  their  health  is  not  affected  by  it. "J 

Note,— We  have  intimated  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  in  mote  tlian  one  place,  tbat 
the  ancient  population  of  Western  Europe  probably  belonged  to  the  Iberian  race.  In  the 
article  on  "  The  Antiquity  of  Man"  in  the  Briiii!i  Quarterly  Reviem  for  April,  1874,  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  this  Basque  or  Iberian  element  was  dominant  in  this  region,  a.t 
least,  during  the  Neolithic  Period.  The  writer  observes  that  the  n 
covered  in  1869  in  the  caves  of  Perthi  Chwarcu,  near  Llandaj 
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by  Prof.  Busk,  und  "  eIiowh  to  belong  to  a  smaTI,  long-headed  race,  which  Prof,  Huxley 
and  Dr.  Thurnam  believe  to  be  represented  al  the  present  time  by  the  modern  Basques, 
.  .  .  These  cave-dwellers  were  also  identified  with  the  builders  of  the  chambered  tombs  in 
this  country."  He  adds  that  the  skeletons  found  by  Dr,  Brocain  the  Neolithic  cavern  called 
the  "  Grotte  de  I'homme  niort,"  in  Southern  France,  belonged  to  the  same  race.  Tlie  cave- 
dwellers  of  Gibraltar  and  the  remains  found  in  the  caves  of  Andalusia  by  Don  Gongora  y 
Martinez,  he  refers  likewise  to  the  same  race.  "  From  a  comparison  of  the  skulls  found  in 
all  these  widely-separated  spots  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Broca  from  the  Basque  ceme- 
teries of  GuipuECoa  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Paris,  it  has  been  proved  that  Ibe  Basque,  or  Iberian,  race  lived,  in  ancient  times, 
not  merely  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  far  to  the  north,  away. from  the  boundary  of  Csesars 
province  of  Aquitania,  where  the  small,  swardiy  race  is  still  ethtiologically  distinct  from  the 
taller,  light-haired  Celt,  at  least  as  far  as  Great  Britain.  In  Waies  it  is  recognized  in  the 
small,  swarthy  descendants  of  the  Silures,  and  in  Ireland  in  the  '  dark  Celts'  living  in  the 
district  to  the  west  of  the  Shannon." 

The  archEGologists  are  particularly  fond  of  pointing  out  that  there  was  a  great  and  mys- 
terious lacuna  between  the  Palasolithic  and  Neolithic  Ages.  We  shall,  therefore,  refer 
in  this  connection  to  the  remarks  of  M.  de  Quatrefages  before  the  French  Academy  on 
the  occasion  of  (he  presentation  of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Crania  Elhica."  Describing 
what  he  calls  the  "  Cro-Magnon  race,"  he  states  that  the  male  skull  of  Cro-Magnon  is  re- 
markable for  its  capacity, — according  to  M.  Broca,  gauging  not  less  than  1590  cent,  cubes, 
which  is  larger  than  the  mean  European  skull  of  the  present  day.  The  characters  were 
exemplified  in  the  skulls  foand  in  Cro-Magnon  in  i36S. 

WJth  these  skulls  MM.  de  Quatrefeges  and  Hamy  class  several  other  specimens  from  the 
palteolithic  caves  of  Langerie- Basse,  Bruniquel,  Aurignac,  and  Gourdan.  The  same  race, 
we  are  told,  is  traced  at  Mentone,  and  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  Neolithic  skeletons  of  Canta- 
lupo.  The  same  skull  ^ain  is  found  at  Solutr^  and  Crenelle,  and  re-appears  in  the  cele- 
brated Engis  skull.  The  form  is  dolichocephahc.  The  authors  remark,  "Thus  among 
these  primitive  savages  who  with  their  arms  of  stone  have  contended  against  the  mammoth, 
we  find  combined  almost  all  the  cranioiogical  characters  generally  regarded  as  so  many 
marks  of  a  great  intellectual  development." 

But  fiirther;  the  man  of  Cro-Magnon,  we  are  ioid,  has  also  traversed  the  ages  which  sep- 
arate us  from  those  remote  limes.  He  is  found  at  different  pre-historic  epochs :  he  existed 
down  to  modem  times :  he  is  still  represented  in  a  few  individuats.  ...  In  the  age  of  Pol- 
ished Stone  he  lefl  his  traces  in  Belgium  in  the  cavern  of  Hamoir,  some  leagues  from  the 
station  of  En^;  al  Nieder-Ingelheim,  on  the  Rhine  (with  Neolithic  implements);  and  in 
the  alluvions  of  Grenelle.  We  find  him  again  at  Chassemy,  in  a  Gaulish  sqiulchre  of  the 
Iron  Age,  and  in  certain  Basque  skulls  eshumed  by  MM.  Broca  and  Velasco.  "But  it  is 
to  Africa  that  we  must  go  to-day  to  find  the  representatives  of  the  race  which  we  are  con- 
sidering." The'  megalithic  tombs  of  Roknia,  explored  by  M.  Bourguignot  and  General 
Faidherbe,  have  yielded  a  great  many  crania  which  resemble  more  or  less  those  of  Cro- 
Magnon.  The  same  type  occuis  among  the  Kabyles,  and  especially  among  the  Guanches 
of  Teneriffe.' 

We  th.us  trace  the  Basque  type  through  both  the  Neolithic  and  Palfeolithic  Ages.  The 
leiae  raci  coaliaaed  io  occupy  Western.  E-urofe. 

We  av^l  ourselves  of  the  opportuntty  afforded  by  this  note  to  qualify  what  was  said  in 
the  previous  chapter,  and  in  Chapter  XIIL,  with  regard  to  (he  bone  flute  found  in  the  cave 
of  Gourdan.  Since  those  remarks  were  printed,  we  have  observed  that  M.Hette  refers  this 
instrument  of  music  to  the  Neolithic  Period.  It  was  fotmd  in  the  uppermost  of  the  two 
principal  relic-beds  at  Gourdan.  M.  Rette  connects  this  bed  with  the  Neolithic  Age,  but 
he  remarks  that  no  polished  implements  were  found  in  it.  He  found  one  lance-head  "  of 
NeoUthic  form,"  and  some  knives  and  other  flint  implements  very  similar  to  those  in  the  bed 
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below,  as  well  as  fragments  of  rude  pottery.  The  animal  remajns  consisted  of  slag,  os, 
wild  boar,  and  occasional  jaw-bones  of  the  reindeer. 

This  bed  rested  immedialify,  says  M.  Rette,  without  any  intervening  formation  of  any 
land  whatever,  on  the  lower  or  "  reindeer' '  bed.  "On  remarquera  qu'enire  la  conelie  qui 
represents  lage  du  renne  et  celle  qui  correspond  aux  temps  neolithiques,  aucun  depSt  forrn^ 
par  le  d6bordement  des  eaui  ou  par  Veffet  d'aufres  causes  naturelies  ne  se  trouve  interesd^, 
Les  foyers  d'une  epoque  euceident  &  ceux  de  I'^poque  pric^dente,  sans  qu'on  puisse  saisir 
entre  eux  la  trace  d'une  perturbation  geologlque.  Lents  cendres  n'ont  i\i  entrainees  par 
aucun  lavage ;  et  si  la  pr&enoe  dune  stalagmite  ipaisse  annonce  que  certaines  parlies  de  la 
grotte  out  kli  pendant  longiemps  inhabit^es,  dans  les  parties  ofi  la  stalagmite  n'existe  pas. 
on  dirait  que  les  pasteurs  n&)lithiques  son!  venus  s'installer  le  lendemain  du  jour  od  les 
chasseurs  de  renne  I'ont  quittee  pour  n'y  plus  revenir."     Matiriaux,  ae  Llvraison,  1874. 

The  following  animals  are  among  those  which  occur  in  the  lower  bed  at  Gourdan :  bear 
(  V.  arctos),  beaver,  wild  boar,  horse,  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  chamois,  goat  i^Capra pHmigenia).  ibex, 
stag,  reindeer,  rat,  hare,  elk,  elephant,  etc. 

Among  the  drawings  or  elchmgs,  there  were  representations  of  tlie  rhinoceros,  the  mam- 
moth (?),  reindeer,  saiga,  chamois,  stag,  goat,  lynx  (?),  elk,  ox,  horse,  boar,  wolf,  seal,  and 
fishes  and  birds. 

This  bed,  therefore,  is  a  genuine  palseolithie  bed,  as  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  mam- 
moth ajid  the  rhinoceros.  With  these  we  find  the  reindeer  and  a  modern  fiiuna  in  many 
respects. 

Among  the  remans  of  birds,  M.  Pielte  is  astonished  to  find  those  of  the  ^B,whicli,  how- 
ever, he  says,  has  Ijeen  signalled  in  several  caverns,  parUouUrly  at  Lherm.  This  fowl  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Pericles  it  was  designated  under  the  name  of  the  bird  of  Persia.  From  Greece 
it  passed  to  the  table  of  the  Romans. 

Finally,  in  this  interesting  station,  where  we  find  the  paleolithic  and  neohthio  faunas 
apparently  intermingled,  and  where  the  specimens  of  art  are  equal  almost  to  that  repre- 
sented in  our  frontispiece  from  Thayngcn,  the  flint  weapons  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  those 
at  Solutre,  and  among  them  we  find  in  the  article  of  M.  Pietle  representations  of  bsrhed 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE   RIVF.R-GRAVEL   OF   FRANCE   AND    ENGLAND. 

M.  Boucher  de  Perthes's  Discoveries  in  the  Gravel  of  the  Somme  Valley,— The  ■■'  Anti- 
quiles  Celtiques  el  Ant^diluviennes.*'— Dr.  RIgollot.— Dr.  Falconer's  Endorsement  of  Ihe 
Genuineness  of  Ihe  Flint  Implements.— The  Visit  of  Messrs.  Prestwich,  Evans,  Lyell, 
and  Murchison  to  Abbeville.— Sir  Charles  I.yell's  Opinion.— Works  of  Art  in  the  Gravel. 
—Date  of  the  Glacial  Age.— Mr.  John  Evans  on  the  Antiquity  of  these  Deposits,— The 
Formidable  Appearance  of  the  Case.— The  Implements  of  Human  Workmanship.— Ideal 
SeetionofValleywheretheyarelbund.- SeclionoftheValleyoftheSomme.— TheTheory 
of  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  Sir  C.  LyeU  with  regard  to  the  Excavation  of  the  Valley  and  of 
the  Deposition  of  the  Lower-level  Gravel  after  this  was  accomplished,— The  Hypothesis 
of  a  Msuine  Cataclysm.- M.  D'Oibigny'a  Theory  of  a  Fresh-Wafer  Cataclysm,- Dr. 
Andrews's  Paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,— Rejects  the  Excavation  Tlieory. 
—Believes  the  Volume  of  Water  in  the  Somme  to  have  reached  formerly  the  Level  of 
the  Upper  Gravel,— Ice.— Conclusions  of  Dr.  Andrews,— His  Views  wilh  regard  to  the 
Rate  of  Formation  of  the  Peat. 

In  1S41  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  observed  in  some  sand  containing 
iMscovtiies  of  M,  mammahan  remains,  near  Abbeville,  on  the  Somme 
Boucher  de  Perihe?.  jijver,  in  France,  a  iiint,  rudely  shaped  into  a  cutting 
instrument.  In  the  following  years  similar  weapons,  denominated 
"hatchets,"  were  discovered  in  the  so-called  "drift"  gravel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Abbeville.  In  1846  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  published 
an  account  of  these  discoveries  in  a  volume  entitled  "De  I'lndustrie 
Primitive,  ou  les  Arts  et  leur  Origine."  He  claimed  to  have  found 
traces  of  the  human  race  in  the  deposits  of  the  drift,  and  in  association 
with  the  remains  of  the  great  extinct  pachyderms.  In  1847  he  pub- 
lished his  "Antiquit^s  Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes. "  The  scientific 
public,  however,  lent  an  inattentive  ear  to  his  representations,  and  the 
late  "prophet  of  Abbeville"  was,  prior  to  1859,  regarded  as  merely  a 
visionary  enthusiast.     Dr.  RigoUot  had  believed,  it  is  true, 

''    '^°  "'■    in  the  interim  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  mentioned  that 

public  attention  was  fully  aroused  on  the  subject.     The  late  Dr.  Hugh 

Falconer  happened  at  that  time  to  be  passing  through  Abbe- 

Dr,  Faiconsr.  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  occasion  to  examine  the  collection  of  M. 

Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  was  seriously  impressed.     On  his  return  to 

'11  the  atieDtioi,  England  he  communicated  the  facts  to  Mr.  Prestwich 

of  ths  British  Geoio-  and  Other  geologists,  and  in  i860  Mr.  Prestwich,  Mr. 

gisuandAniiquariaos  Evaos,  Sir  R.  Murchisou,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  John 

Lubbock,  and  other  British  scientists  visited  the  valley 

of  the  Somme.     These  gentlemen  confirmed  the  statements  of  M.  Bou- 
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cher  de  Perthes  as  to  the  character  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  iraple- 
meiits  were  found,  as  to  their  being  the  work  of  human  hands,  and  as 
to  the  mammalian  remains  with  which  they  were  associated,  Thcyareaii 
Sir  John  Lubbock  published  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  "  The  oa^nt'sii- 
Natural  History  Review;"  Mr,  Prestwich  communicated  the  results  of 
the  visit  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Mr.  Evans  reported  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Since  this  time  a  great  many  discoveries  of  similar 
flints  have  been  made  by  MM.  de  Quatrefages,  Lartet,  etc.,  in  France; 
by  Messrs.  Warren,  Evans,  Leech,  Wyatt,  etc.,  in  England;  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Foote  in  India,  etc.,  etc. 

Geologists  and  antiquarians  in  general  assign  an  indefinite  antiquity 
to  these  remains.  We  have  already  quoted  from  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  this  effect.  We  may  add  to  sir™c.  Lyen. 
the  remarks  of  the  former  the  following  in  the  same  con-  '^'^^  a"iiqiiity 
nection  :  "  Between  the  present  era  and  that  of  the  earliest  °  '  '''■™^""'- 
vestiges  of  our  race  yet  discovered  [referring  to  the  fluviatile  drift  of 
Amiens  and  Abbeville],  valleys  have  been  deepened  and  widened ;  the 
course  of  subterranean  rivers  which  flowed  through  caverns  has  been 
changed ;  and  many  species  of  wild  quadrupeds  have  disappeared. 
The  bed  of  the  sea,  moreover,  has  in  the  same  ages  been  lifted  up  in 
many  places  hundreds  of  feet  above  its  former  level,  and  the  outlines 
of  many  a  coast  have  been  entirely  altered." 

And  again:  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1859,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  said,  "I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  corroborate  the  conclusions  which  have  been  recently  laid 
before  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
flint  implements  associated  in  undisturbed  gravel,  in  the  north  of 
France,  with  the  bones  of  elephants  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens.  .  .  . 
The  stratified  gravel  resting  immediately  on  the  chalk  in  which  these 
rudely-fashioned  instruments  are  buried  belongs  to  the  post-pliocene 
period,  all  the  fresh-water  and  land  shells  which  accompany  them  being 
of  existing  species.  The  great  number  of  the  fossil  instruments  which 
have  been  likened  to  hatchets,  spear-heads,  and  wedges  is  truly  won- 
derful. More  than  a  thousand  of  them  have  already  been  met  with  in 
the  la£t  ten  years,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  an  area  fifteen  miles 
in  length.  I  infer  that  a  tribe  of  savages,  to  whom  the  use  of  iron  was 
unknown,  made  a  long  sojourn  in  this  region  ;  and  I  am  reminded  of  a 
large  Indian  mound  which  I  saw  in  St.  Simond's  (or  St.  Simon's)  Island, 
in  Georgia,— a  mound  ten  acres  in  area,  and  having  an  average  height  of 
five  feet, — chiefly  composed  of  castaway  oyster-shells,  throughout  which 
arrow-beads,  stone  axes,  and  Indian  pottery  are  dispersed.  If  the 
neighboring  river,  the  Altamaha,  or  the  sea  which  is  at  hand,  should 
invade,  sweep  away,  and  stratify  the  contents  of  this  mound,  it  might  pro- 
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duce  a  very  analogous  accumulation  of  human  implements,  unmixed  per- 
haps with  human  bones.  Although  the  accompanying  shells  are  of  living 
species,  I  believe  the  antiquity  of  the  Abbeville  and  Amiens  flint  instru- 
ments to  be  great  indeed  if  compared  to  the  times  of  history  or  tradition. ' ' 
And  once  more :  "  The  deepening  and  widening  of  valleys,  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  river -gravels  at  various  heights,  implies  an  amount 
of  change  of  which  that  which  has  occurred  during  the  historical  period 
forms  a  scarcely  perceptible  part.  ,  .  .  The  three  or  four  thousand 
years  of  the  historical  period  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  appreciable 
measure  for  calculating  the  number  of  centuries  which  would  suffice  for 
such  a  scries  of  changes,  which  are  by  no  means  of  a  local  character, 
but  have  operated  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe."* 


r  HATCHET  FROM  T 

M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  goes  a  step  beyond  what  so  far  we  have  repre- 
sented with  regard  to  his  views.  He  believes  that  he  found  in  the 
"drift"  other  traces  of  human  art  than  the  rude  weapons  and  cutting 
instruments  which  we  have  described.     He  insists  that  he  found  "sym- 
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boiical"  flints  shaped  to  represent  men  and  animals;  lie  affirms  that 
lie  found  flints  carved  into  representations  of  the  human 
head,  and  representing  the  rhinoceros,  the  mammoth,  etc. ;   ^kg^d  ifTa"^ 
he  even  states  that  the  human  type  represented  belongs  to  ij^n  found, 
the  Caucasian  race,  and  more  rarely  the  negro  race. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  recent  date  of  the 
remains  found  in  the  river-gravel. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  "river-gravel"  was  deposited  just  upon 
the  close  of  the  Glacial  Age;  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  estinaates  The  aadai 
that  this  was  about  eight  hundred  thousand  years  ago.*     Sir  Epoch.   . 
John  Lubbock  regards  this  as  probably  too  long,  and  suggests  in  the  place 
of  it  one  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  years-t 

s  See  Pre-hbtoric  Times,  p.  412. 

t  lb.,  p.  414.  We  believe  that  in  hia  last  edition  of  (he  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  Sir  C.  Lyell 
also  fixes  the  date  of  the  Glacial  Age  at  two  hundred  thousand  years  ago;  dropping  ab- 
ruptly from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
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Mr.  Evans,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate  work,  "The  Ancient  Stone 
Mr.  John  Ev^ns  on  Implements  of  Great  Britain,"  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
(he  rivei-eravei.  \fy^^  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  implements 
found  in  the  river-gravel : 

"  But  when  we  remember  that  the  traditions  of  the  mighty  and  his- 
toric city  [London]  now  extending  across  the  valley  [of  the  Thames] 
do  not  carry  us  back  even  to  the  close  of  that  period  of  many  centuries 
when  a  bronze-using  people  occupied  this  island  ;  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  beyond  that  period  Hes  another  of  probably  far  longer  dura- 
tion, when  our  barbaric  predecessors  sometimes  polished  their  stone 
implements,  but  were  still  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metallic  tools; 
when  to  the  Historic,  Bronze,  and  Neolithic  Ages  we  mentally  add  that 
long  series  of  years  which  must  have  been  required  for  the  old  fauna, 
with  the  mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  £0  us  strange  and 
unaccustomed  forms,  to  be  supplanted  by  a  group  of  animals  more 
closely  resembbng  those  of  the  present  day;  and  when,  remembering 
all  this,  we  realize  the  fact  that  all  these  vast  periods  of  years  have  in- 
tervened since  the  completion  of  the  excavation  of  the  valley,  and  the 
close  of  the  Palfeolitbic  Period,  the  mind  is  almost  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  vista  of  antiquity  displayed."     P.  622. 

It  must  in  candor  be  admitted  that  such  statements  present  a  formida- 
T he  facis  pnscnt  tile  front.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  explain  the  associa- 
i  formidaWe  ap-  [iou  of  tlic  hiimau  implements  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
pearance.  mammifers.    This  does  not  occur  once,  nor  in  one  locality. 

It  occurs  at  several  points  in  the  Somme  Valley,  and  it  occurs  in  many 
other  river- valleys, — in  Germany  and  Italy  as  well  as  in  France  and 
England.  In  the  next  place  we  have  to  explain  the  position  of  the 
flints  in  this  ancient  gravel  one  hundred  feet  above  the  river-level  in  a 
valley  fully  a  mile  wide ;  and  then  (at  a  lower  level)  on  this  gravel  the 
peat  is  superimposed  with  a  thickness  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

The  advocate  of  the  view  of  the  recent  origin  of  man  must  not  only 
establish  the  probability  of  the  recent  presence  in  France  and  England 
of  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer,  but  he  must  also  show  that  the  gravel 
is  a  recent  deposit.  This  is  a  pait  of  the  task  we  have  assigned  ourselves 
in  this  work.  We  ask  only  the  reader's  attention  to  the  facts  we  shall 
lay  before  him. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  flint  implements  are  of  human  workmanship, 
and  that  they  are  cotemporaneous  with  the  animal  remains  found  asso- 
ciated with  tliem. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  question,  it  is  important  to 
Ideal  5=ci:on  of  have  before  us  a  distinct  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
ihesevaikys.  t]ie  different  beds  composing  these  river-valleys  are  laid 
down.     We  therefore  reproduce  the  following  ideal  section  of  one  of 
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these  valleys  from  the  last  edition  of  Lyell's  "Student's  Elements  of 
Geology."  It  is,  as  stated,  an  ideal  section,  and  applies  to  other 
European  valleys  than  that  of  the  Somme, 


"The  peat  No.  i,"  he  says,  "has  been  formed  in  a  low  part  of  the 
modem  alluvial  plain,  in  parts  of  which  gravel  No.  2  of  the  recent 
period  is  seen.  Over  this  gravel  the  loam  or  ilne  sediment  2'  has  in 
many  places  been  deposited  by  the  river  during  floods  which  covered 
nearly  the  whole  alluvial  plain. 

"No.  3  represents  an  older  alluvium,  composed  of  sand  and  gravel, 
formed  before  the  valley  had  been  excavated  to  its  present  depth,  It 
contains  the  remains  of  fluviatile  shells  of  living  species  associated  with 
the  bones  of  mammalia,  in  part  recent,  and  in  part  of  extinct  species. 
Among  the  latter,  the  mammoth  (^,  priinigenius)  and  the  Siberian 
rhinoceros  (R.  Hchorinus)  are  the  most  common  in  Europe.  No.  3'  is 
a  remnant  of  the  loam  or  brick-earth  by  which  No.  3  was  overspread. 
No.  4  is  a  still  older  and  more  elevated  terrace,  similar  in  its  composi- 
tion and  organic  remains  to  No.  3,  and  covered  in  like  manner  with  its 
inundation -mud,  4'.  Sometimes  the  valley-gravels  of  older  date  are 
entirely  missing,  or  there  is  only  one,  and  occasionally  there  are  more 
than  twoj  marking  as  many  successive  stages  in  the  excavation  of  the 
valley.  They  usually  occur  at  heights  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
feet,  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left  side  of  the  exist- 
ing river-plain,  but  rarely  in  great  strength  on  exactly  opposite  sides  of 
the  valley. 

"Among  the  genera  of  extinct  quadrupeds  most  frequently  met  with 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  great  Irish  deer,  bear,  tiger, 
and  hyana.  In  the  peat  No.  i,  and  in  the  more  modern  gravel  and  silt 
(No.  2),  works  of  art  of  the  ages  of  iron  and  bronze,  and  of  the  later  or 
Neolithic  stone  period,  already  described,  are  met  with.  In  the  more 
ancient  or  Palfeolithic  gravels,  3  and  4,  there  have  been  found  of  late 
years  in  several  valleys  in  France  and  England — as,  for  example,  in 
those  of  the  Seine  and  Somme,  and  of  the  Thames  and  Ouse,  near  Bed- 
ford—stone implements  of  a  rude  type,  showing  that  man  co-existed  in 
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those  districts  witli  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the 
genera  above  enumerated."* 

Here  is  another  diagram,  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  "  An- 
SommeVdi"'^  tiquity  of  Man."f     It  represents  a  section  of  the  valley  of 
the  Somme. 


The  average  width  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  between  Amiens  and 
Abbeville  is  about  one  mile.  The  height,  therefore,  says  Sir  Charles, 
of  the  hills,  in  relation  to  the  river-plain,  could  not  he  correctly  repre- 
sented in  this  diagram,  the  hills  having  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
their  altitude.  It  would  have  been  otherwise  necessary  to  make  the 
space  between  a  and  b  four  times  as  great. 

The  theory  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  that  the 
Lyeii  and  Lubbock  river  has  excavated  this  valley  before  the  formation  of 
represent  the  iiinB  t),e  pgat  and  the  deposit  of  the  alluvium  2'  in  the  dia- 
posiied  before  theie  gram  J  in  which  peat  and  alluvium  we  find  the  Roman, 
valleys  were  eica.  Gallo-Romau,  and  Celtic  remains,  and  the  polished 
™"'"  stone  implements  of  the  Neolithic  age.    That  the  Somme 

River,  for  example,  deposited  the  Palasolithic  gravels  during  the  process 
of  excavating  the  valley,  and  with  the  gravel  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
mammals,  and  the  rude  flint  implements.  As  there  are  two  gravel  de- 
posits,];— the  high-level  and  the  low-level  gravels, — ages  are  supposed 
to  have  passed  between  the  deposit  of  the  first  and  the  deposit  of  the 
second  ;  for  the  little  stream,  probably  a  few  inches  deep,  as  it  straggled 
over  the  valley,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, — and  it  is  not  supposed 
to  have  had  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  at  present,— had  to  excavate 
the  valley  in  the  mean  time. 

M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  however,  attributes  the  formation  of  the 
gravel-beds  to  a  cataclysm.  "  Cet  elephant,  cette  hache,  ou 
la  main  qui  la  fabriqua,  furent  done  tSmoins  du  cataclysrae 
qui  donna  a  notre  pays  sa  configuration  prfisente." 

The  celebrated  French  geologist,  M.  D'Orbigny,  connected  the  phe- 
nomena with  "immense  inundations  of /rr?^:^  water,"  rejecting  the  theory 
of  marine  action.  This  is  l>ased  on  the  absence  in  general  of  marine 
fossils. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  theory  of  a  marine  inundation,  but 
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it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  absence  of  a  marine  fauna  in  the 
gravel  does  not  by  any  means  disprove  that  such  a  region 
was  once  submerged  by  the  sea.  As  lias  been  well  re-  sisofam=!i,^ 
marked,*  a  marine  fauna  requires  a  marine  flora  to  sustain  '^^'^^'i^"- 
it,  and  unless  the  submergence  continued  for  a  long  period,  there  could 
have  been  no  marine  flora.  There  are  extensive  marine  deposits  of  older 
date,  in  which  no  marine  organisms  are  ever  seen ;  and  if  the  marine 
fossils  are  wanting  in  the  river-gravel,  those  of  the  land  and  fresh  water 
are  usually  equally  wanting.  There  are  probably  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  quaternary  gravels  in  which  not  a  single  specimen  has  ever  been 
discovered.  In  those  instances  in  which  they  occur,  comparatively  rare, 
in  the  implement-bearing  beds,  they  are  usually  lying  above  the  gravel, 
and  may  be  thus  ascribed  to  a  later  date ;  or  if  of  an  earlier  date  in  some 
instances,  their  occurrence  would  not  of  necessity  exclude  cEluvial actioa, 
as  regards  the  gravels. 

To  the  theory  of  a  cataclysm  of  any  sort,  it  is  urged  in  reply  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  that  the  transport  of  materials  has  not  fol-  ,  ^ 
lowed  any  particular  direction,  but  has  in  all  cases  followed  ply  to  the  Bug- 
the  lines  of  the  present  valleys  and  the  direction  of  the  s^'™  "^  * 
present  water-courses ;  that  the  rocks  of  one  valley  are  never  '^"°  *'™' 
transported  into  another;  that  the  condition  of  the  loess  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  great  rush  of  water;  while,  finally,  the  perfect  preser- 
vation of  many  of  the  most  delicate  shells  is  clear  proof  that  the  phe- 
nomena are  not  due  to  violent  or  cataclysmic  action. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art  for  October,  1868,  there 
is  an  admirable  paper  in  reply  to  the  views  of  Messrs.  Prestwich,  Lyell, 
and  Lubbock,  by  Professor  Edmund  Andrews  of  Chicago,  the  substance 
of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Andrews  states  that  the  river  Somme  at  Amiens  is  a  small  stream, 
apparently  some  fifty  feet  in  width,  meandering  along  the  j, 
flat  flooTof  an  ancient  water-course  of  much  greater  diraen-  ihe  vaiieyofthe 
sions.  The  valley  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  from  s°""°^- 
summit  to  summit  of  the  blufi's,  and  not  far  from  two  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  purely  a  valley  of  erosion 
excavated  in  soft  chalk;  but  above  Amiens  it  expands  into  wide  irregular 
basins,  which  are  apparently  the  natural  undulations  of  the  surface  which 
existed  before  the  land  rose  from  the  sea,  and  which  are  now  connected 
by  valleys  of  erosion  extending  from  one  to  another.  Upon  the  floor  of 
this  valley  and  extending  far  up  the  slopes  of  the  sides  in  many  places  are 
the  famous  gravel -beds,  which  sometimes  attain  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet. 
Upon  the  lowland  gravels  rests  a  bed  of  peat  about  twenty-six  feet  thick, 

•>■-  Nature,  July,  1B72.     Review  of  Mr.  Evans's  book. 
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The  gravel  of  the  Somme  is  not  Die  genuine  glacial  drift,  such  as 
bears  this  name  in  America,  but  simply  a  river-deposit  of  more  recent 
date.  It  is  restricted  exclusively  to  the  valley,  and  resembles  the  gravel- 
beds  flanking  the  river-valleys  of  the  Western  States,  which  also  contain 
the  bones  of  elephants,  and  are  invariably  found  above  the  true  drift. 
Near  Amiens,  proceeds  Dr.  Andrews,  whose  article  we  are  condensing, 
he  observed  evidence  that  at  the  time  the  deposit  was  formed, 
blocks  of  ice,  or  of  mixed  ice  and  frozen  gravelj  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter,  were  laid  down  in  the  strata,  and  that  these  blocks 
were  completely  covered  and  had  other  strata  laid  above  them,  before 
they  had  time  to  melt.  There  is  also  proof  that  the  river  which  did 
this  work  had  a  volume  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  times  that  of  the 
ordinary  summer  stream  of  the  Somme.  The  facts  are  these  :  the  mass 
of  the  upper  gravels  consists  of  chalk  flints  mixed  with  angular  fragments, 
powder  of  crushed  clialk,  and  rolled  chalk  pebbles,  the  whole  being  of  a 
light-gray  tint.  Above  this  there  is  a  stratum  of  gravelly  clay  of  a 
blackish -brown  color,  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  Over  this  is  gravel  of 
a  lighter  brown,  and  above  that,  next  to  the  soil,  there  is  about  eighteen 
inches  of  a  brown  clay  used  for  making  brick.  In  the  gray  gravel  there 
are  places  where  the  upper  strata  have  sunk  down  as  if  into  a  cavity, 
filling  it  with  material  belonging  higher  up.  The  uppermost  strata  of 
all  are  undisturbed  in  position,  as  though  the  sinking  had  occurred,  and 
the  surface  been  washed  level  again,  before  the  latter  were  laid  down. 
One  of  the  best  examples  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  upper  gravel-pit, 
above  Amiens,  where  the  perpendicular  bank  showed  a  fine  section  of 
the  strata.  At  this  place  the  stratum  of  gray  gravel  was  missing  for 
a  horizontal  distance  of  about  four  feet,  the  space  being  filled  with 
confused  materials  from  the  dark-colored  stratum  above.  The  sides  of 
the  interrupted  space  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  dark  stratum 
had  evidently  stretched  across  the  void  space, — and  had  settled  and 
broken  in  the  centre,  the  parts  falling  in  against  the  sides  of  the  open 
space,  and  hanging  perpendicularly,  the  material  from  above  then  falling 
in.  The  conclusion  is  plain  that  this  void  space  was  once  filled  by  a 
block  of  ice  (containing  probably  gravel),  which  melted  and  left  the 
space  unoccupied  for  a  season.  On  this  ice  the  dark  stratum  was  depos- 
ited before  the  ice  melted,  and  therefore  with  great  rapidity.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  gray  gravel  adjacent  confirms  the  idea  of  ice-action.  It 
consists  of  chalk  flints  mixed  with  broken  chalk  of  every  size.  Many 
of  the  fragments,  which  are  exceedingly  soft,  have  preserved  perfectly 
the  sharp  edges  which  they  had  at  the  time  they  were  broken  from  the 
cretaceous  strata.  It  does  not  seem  possible  they  could  have  been  rolled 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  bed  of  ihe  stream  without  losing  this  sharpness. 
It  follows  that  much  of  this  material  was  either  dropped  from  floating 
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ice,  or  deposited  by  the  mechanical  action  of  ice-fields  floating  down 
the  ancient  river,  \vhicli  crushed  the  edges  of  chalk  strata  abutting  on 
the  valley,  and  pushed  the  debris  along  to  be  left  wherever  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  channel  permitted.  The  agency  of  ice  is  also  emphatic- 
ally indicated  by  the  presence  of  large  boulders  of  sandstone  in  the 
gravel,  some  of  which  weigh  a  ton.  These  must  have  been  transported 
from  far  up  the  stream,  as  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  are  exclusively 
chalk. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  contends  that  the  valley 
of  the  Sorame  was  excavated  by  the  gentle  action  of  the  NodceofihtEx- 
rivcr  through  thousands  of  years,  with  about  the  present  ca"aiLon  nieoty. 
volume  of  water.  Dr.  Andrews  remarks  on  this,  that  the  valley  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  top, — the  present  river  being  about  flfty  feet 
in  breadth.  The  present  stream  spread  over  the  valley  would  have  a 
depth  of  about  half  an  inch, — making  allowance  for  spring  floods.  This 
is  entirely  and  obviously  inadequate  to  the  production  of  gravel-beds 
containing  pebbles  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  boulders  weighing  a 
ton.  The  valley  presents  none  of  the  characteristics  of  one  widened 
by  the  fluctuations  of  an  irregular  stream,  now  eroding  this  bank  and 
now  that.  "It  is  broad;  level-floored,  and  parallel-banked. "  The 
stream  that  excavated  it  filled  it  from  bluff  to  bluff.  The  marginal 
gravel-banks  are  often  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  have  horizontal 
strata.  It  follows  that  when  the  upper  strata  were  laid  down,  the  stream 
during  its  floods  was  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  and  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  deep. 

The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Andrews  draws  from  these  Conduaicna  of 
facts  are  :  ^'-  Andrews. 

1.  That  the  ancient  river,  and  consequently  the  ancient  annual  rain- 
fall, were  for  a  time,  respectively,  immensely  larger  and  greater  than  at 
present. 

2.  The  rapidity  of  the  gravel  deposit  was,  at  least  in  some  places,  very 
great,  and  the  time  required  for  it  proportionately  short.* 

Dr.  Andrews  next  directs  his  attention  to  \.\i&peat  (which,  he  says,  is 
about  twenty-six  feet  in  thickness).  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  His  remarks  on 
estimates  that  this  was  formed  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  *=  p=^'. 
half  or  two  inches  in  a  century,  which  would  give  an  age  of  from  fifteen 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  years  for  the  whole  bed.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
we  have  seen,  finds  it  at  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  representative  of 
the  Neolithic  period,  and  "of  no  slight  antiquity."     Dr.  Andrews  says, 

*  We  learn  from  Dr.  Andrews  that  Ihe  Somine  gravels  are  not  laid  down  in  lerraces,  as 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  others  affirm.  They  lap  from  Ihe  slopes  like  a  blanket,  and,  though 
the  strata  are  often  nearly  horijontal,  there  is  no  terracc-]iko  shape. 
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"  Mr.  Boucher  de  Perthes  has  with  praiseworthy  care  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  age  of  this  bed ;  but,  as  he  was  probably  unacquainted  with 
the  phenomena  of  forest  peats  in  process  of  actual  formation,  he  has 
very  excusably  overlooked  some  of  the  most  important  data."  "  Such 
an  error,"  he  says,  "is  not  to  be  blamed  in  Europe;  because  where  few 
trees  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  none  to  decay,  the  study  pf  such  phe- 
nomena is  impossible."  Boucher  de  Perthes  states  that  he  has  found 
deep  in  the  peats  of  the  Sorame  numerous  trunks  of  trees  standing  erect 
The  ««t  stumps  '^^^^^  t^^^y  grew,  generally  birches,  or  alders.  These 
oftteesiniiiepeat  truults  wcre  sometimes  a  metre  (39.14  inches)  in  height, 
prove  lis  rapid  for-  ^^  generally  less.  On  this  Dr.  Andrews  remarks  that  as 
stumpsof  trees  do  not  stand  long  uncovered  in  the  damp  air 
of  a  swamp  without  decay,  it  follows  that  all  which  are  found  standing 
erect  in  the  peat  must  have  been  covered  to  their  present  summits  before 
EsiimaieofCou-  tbcy  had  time  to  rot  away.  Applying  M.  Boucher  de 
Cher  de  Pctthes,  Perthes's  estimate  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  a  cen- 
tury for  the  growth  of  the  peat,  the  above-mentioned  stump  must  have 
stood  uncovered  without  decay  from  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  years  1  Now,  one  hundred  years  is 
a  long  lifetime  for  an  oak-stump  under  such  circumstances,  and  every 
trace  of  almost  every  other  tree  would  disappear  in  fifty  years.  Birch- 
stumps  are  especially  perishable.  There  were  prostrate  trunks  of  oak 
in  the  peat  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  sound  that  they  were  manu- 
factured into  furniture.  They  must  have  been  covered  by  the  peat  in 
a  hundred  years.     The  rest  of  the  calculation  is  easily  made. 

Dr.  Andrews  remarks  that  the  observation  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  that 
the  growth  of  the  peat  is  so  slow  as  to  be  wholly  impercep- 
tible to  the  modern  inhabitants,  is  doubtless  true,  and  very 
easily  explained.  The  peat -beds  of  the  Somme  belong  to  the  class  of 
forest  peats,  and  not  to  that  of  moss  growths.  Forest  peats,  as  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  of  localities  in  the  United  States,  are  formed  as  fol- 
lows. The  annual  crop  of  fruit,  twigs,  leaves,  and  windfall  trunks,  fur- 
nished by  the  trees  and  shrubbery  of  a  dense  swamp,  amounts  to  an 
immense  mass  of  vegetable  matter.  These,  added  to  a  thick  under- 
growth of  grass,  herbs,  and  moss,  are  all  pressed  against  the  ground  by 
the  winter  snows.  In  the  spring  they  are  flooded  and  protected  from 
decay.  In  the  summer  they  are  partly  protected  from  oxygenation  by 
the  extreme  wetness  of  the  soil  into  which  they  have  been  pressed. 
Hence  they  are  only  slightly  rotted  when  they  are  finally  covered  up  by 
the  fall  of  the  next  autumn's  crop.  To  one  who  studies  the  actual 
quantity  of  this  material,  a  growth  of  two  or  three  feet  in  a  century  is 
by  no  means  improbable.  The  increase  of  the  peat  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  the  forests.     But  the  forests  of  the  Somme  Valley  have  dis- 
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appeared  centuries  ago.  It  is  not  therefore  remarkable  that  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  could  not  observe  any  perceptible  increase  of  the  peat  at  the 
present  time.  Hardly  an  ounce  even  of  grass  or  a  stick  of  wood  ever 
rots  at  present  upon  the  valley,  every  particle  of  vegetable  matter  being 
carefully  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  About  Amiens 
the  ground  is  ali  drained,  and  used  for  market  gardens,  and  in  other 
parts  it  is  all  sown  for  crops,  mown  for  hay,  or  grazed  for  pasture.  The 
peat  growth,  says  Dr.  Andre^vs,  is  therefore  arrested,  and  no  further 
increase  will  be  observed  though  a  million  years  should  elapse.  He 
adds  that  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  the  forests  disappeared, 
but  he  presumes  those  parts  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons  would  be 
amongst  the  largest  settlements,  and  the  earliest  cleared  of  timber. 
Probably  the  places  where  the  Roman  remains  are  found  may  have  been 
destitute  of  timber  and  produced  little  or  no  peat  for  the  past  six  or 
seven  hundred  years.  If  so,  the  deposit  of  six  feet  [it  is  often  greatly 
more  than  this]  over  the  Roman  remains  was  accomplished  in  about 
twelve  hundred  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  six  inches  in  a  century. 
This  is  much  less  than  the  rate  required  to  preserve  a  stump  three  feet 
in  height ;  but  the  latter  was  probably  a  maximum. 

Most  of  the  trunks  were  shorter  and  seem  to  have  disappeared  all 
together.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  accretion  in  some  times  and  places 
has  been  equal  to  three  feet  in  a  century,  the  average  rate  must  have 
been  lower,  and  very  probably  did  not  exceed  six  inches  indicated  by 
the  depth  of  the  Roman  remains.  Taking  this  as  the 
probable  standard,  the  age  of  the  whole  bed  {twenty-six  i^^tiis^f^ia't 
feet)  would  be  not  far  from  five  thousand  two  liundred  n^'  thousand  eight 
years  down  to  the  cessation  of  the  peat  growth,  or,  add-  '"'""^"^  5'"'*- 
ing  the  six  or  seven  hundred  years  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the 
clearing  of  the  ground,  the  present  age  of  the  bed  would  be  about  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  years. 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Andrews,  "to  pretend  to  minute  accu- 
racy, but  the  points  made  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  eyes  of 
practical  woodsmen,  the  enormous  European  estimates  of  time  need 
pruning." 

We  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter  that  in  this  calculation  Dr.  An- 
drews allows  double  the  time  really  necessary  for  the  for-  ptobabiymt  halt 
mation  of  the  peat.  Roman  remains,  articles  of  iron,  and  ^"idasthis. 
boats  (one  freighted  with  Roman  bricks)  have  been  found  in  the  lowest 
strata, — showing  that  two  thousand  or  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  whole  deposit. 
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The  Peat  of  llie  Valley  of  the  Somme.— The  Subject  rec[iiiring  to  be  still  further  nolioed.— 
The  Erratic  and  Deceptive  Character  of  M.  Boucher  de  Peithes's  Statements,— Tlie 
Carelesanesa  of  Sir  John  Lubbock.— The  "  Types  at  Mankind."— AH  of  the  Slatemenls 
on  this  Subject  calculated  lo  mislead  and  mystify  the  Student.— Roman  Remains  and 
Post-Roman  Remains  found  in  the  Lowest  Depths  of  the  Alluvium  and  the  Peat.— 
SometimesTwenty-fiveFeetbelowtheSurfece.-A  Ship  loaded  with  Bricks  found  al  the 
Bottom  of  the  Peat.— Lake-Dwellings  at  Abbeville —The  Qiange  in  the  Configuration 
and  Character  of  the  Valley.— Tlie  Sea  formerly  and  recenlly  at  Abbeville. 

In  contbuation  of  the  views  presented  in  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Andrews's 
paper  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss  still  farther 
the  peat  and  the  gravel  of  tlie  Somme  Valley ;  and,  first, 
ferenets  of  M.  de  we  shall  have  a^ood  deal  to  add  to  Dr.  Andrews's  re- 
Pfidies  ivith  re-  jj,arks  on  the  subject  of  the  peat.  We  shall  show  con- 
epea.  ^lusively  that  Dr.  Andrews  is  right  in  cutting  down  the 
estimates  of  M.  de  Perthes  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  for  the  time  required 
for  the  formation  of  this  substance ;  and  we  shall  also  sliow  that  the  time 
allowed  even  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  probably  double  as  great  as  that  which 
reaily  elapsed  during  the  growth  of  these  beds. 

The  "Celtic  and  Antediluvian  Antiquities"  of  M.  de  Perthes  is  a 
work  valuable  for  its  facts,  but  utterly  tinreliable  in  all  of  its  inferences. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  correspondence  between  the  inferences  and 
Lubbock  and  Lydi  the  facts.  We  havc  been  astonished  at  Sir  John  Lub- 
accept and counM-  jjock's  making  usc  of  the  former  and  ignoring  the  latter, 
sbie  views  of  m"  The  impresslon  made  by  him  in  his  reference  to  the  dis- 
dePertijss.  coveries  of  M.  de  Perthes  'n  the  peat  depos'ts  of  the 

Somme  Valley  is  entirely  unsustained  bj  a  e  a  a  o  of  M  de 
Perthes's  book.  The  same  remarks  are  t  e  o  I  e  e  ade  of  th  s 
work  in  the  "Types  of  Mankind."  And  S  C  arle  Ljeli  altio  gh 
referring  to  the  matter  very  briefly,  has  equ  lly  n  s  ep  e  e  ted  the 
actual  facts  connected  with  the  remains  found   n  tl      st  at  n 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  in  general  the  most  cand  d  and  f  r  of  co 
troversialists,  and  we  have  been  more  surp     ed  at  h  m  tl  an  at  even  S  r 
Charles  Lyell,  who  never  misstates,  but  who  son  et  mes  cm  ts  to  state 
and  whose  grouping  varies  with  his  own  unstable  opinions. 
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We  have  seen  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  tells  us  that  at  the  depth  of  fif- 
teen feet  in  the  silt  and  peat  we  come  to  the  remains  of  the  Neolithic 
Period.  Above  it,  he  tells  us,  we  find  the  Gallo-Roman  remains  at  six 
feet  ill  the  silt  or  peat,  and  above  these,  at  about  three  feet,  the  Roman 
remains.  The  peat,  he  adds,  is  in  some  places  thirty  feet  thick.  It 
thus  appears  that  thirty  feet  of  peat  have  been  deposited  since  the  "ex- 
cavation of  the  valley"  and  the  deposit  of  the  "  river- gravel,"  and  that 
at  three  feet  in  this  peat  we  find  the  remains  of  the  Romans,  and  at  six 
feet  Gallo-Roraan  remains.  In  other  words,  the  impression  intended 
to  be  made  is  that  it  has  taken  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years 
to  deposit  about  four  feet  of  peat  or  silt. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  speaks  in  his  usual  non-committal  way  of  the  age  of 
the  peat,  but  leaves  the  impression  on  the  mind  that  it  is  of  immense 
age,  and  that  M.  de  Perthes's  observations  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
have  reversed  the  judgment  formerly  prevailing  that  most  of  the  peat  of 
Europe  was  post-Roman.  Sir  Charles  indeed  had  taught  this  doctrine 
himself  in  his  earlier  "editions;"  but  now  in  the  "  Antiquity  of  Man" 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  peat  of  the  Somme,  "  the  antiquary  finds  near 
the  surface  Gallo-Roman  remains,  and  still  deeper  Celtic  weapons  of  the 
Stone  period.  But  the  depth  at  which  Roman  works  of  art  occur  varies 
in  different  places,  and  is  no  sure  test  of  age  ;  because  in  some  parts  of 
the  swamps,  especially  near  the  river,  the  peat  is  often  so  fluid  that  heavy 
substances  may  sink  through  it,  carried  down  by  their  own  gravity  [like 
a  boat-load  of  bricks,  for  example].  In  one  case,  however,  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  observed  several  large  flat  dishes  of  Roman  pottery  lying  in  a 
horizontal  position  in  the  peat,  the  shape  of  which  must  have  prevented 
them  from  sinking  or  penetrating  through  the  underlying  peat.  Allow- 
ing but  fourteen  centuries  for  the  growth  of  the  superincumbent  vege- 
table matter,  he  calculated  that  the  thickness  gained  in  a  hundred  years 
would  be  no  more  than  three  French  centimetres.  This  rate  of  increase 
would  demand  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  for  the  formation  of 
the  entire  thickness  of  thirty  feet,  that  we  must  hesitate  before  adopting 
it  as  a  chronometric  scale.  Yet,  by  multiplying  observations' of /:*«  kind, 
and  bringing  one  to  bear  upon  and  check  another,  we  may  eventually 
succeed  in  obtaining  data  for  estimating  the  age  of  the  peaty  deposit."* 
He  has  some  remarks  in  the  same  vein  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Prin- 
ciples." We  wish  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  these  remarks  about  "these 
large  flat  dishes  of  Roman  pottery,"  as  we  shall  recur  to  them  again. 

We  shall  proceed  now  to  show  precisely  what  M.  Boucher  An  ciaminaHon 
de  Perthes  does  say  with  regard  to  the  peat  and  the  alluvium  .  '„  j'*  ^^ 
of  the  Somme:  we  mean  ''ms facts,  not  his  theories.  thes'sbook. 

«  Antiquity  of  Man,  pp.  iln,  III.     Tile  italics  are  ours. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  particularly  that  his 
excavations  were  mainly  and  principally  in  the  alluvium  or  silt,  and  not 
in  the  pure  beds  of  peat.  The  peat  occurs  as  a  stratum  in  the  alluvium, 
but  it  is  in  genera!  only  one  of  some  six  or  seven  deposits.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  (p.  378)  refers  to  M.  de  Perthes's  explorations  in  the  peat  or 
si!t,  and  says  he  has  found  "  a  rich  harvest  of  interesting  relics  be- 
longing to  various  periods."  "The  depth,"  he  says,  "at  which  these 
objects  are  found  has  been  carefully  noted  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes." 
He  then  quotes : 

"Prenant,"  says  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  "pour  terme  moyen  du 
sol  de  la  valine  une  hauteur  de  deux  metres  au-dessus  du  niveau  de  la 
Somme,  c'est  a  trente  ou  quarantecentimtoes  de  la  surface  que  Ton  ren- 
contre le  plus  abondamment  les  traces  du  moyen-age.  Cinquante  cen- 
timetres plus  has,  on  commence  a  trouver  des  d6bris  remains,  puis  gallo- 
romains.  On  continue  i  suivre  ces  derniers  pendant  un  metre,  c'est  a 
dire  jusqu'au  niveau  de  !a  Somme.  Apr^s  eux,  viennent  les  vestiges 
gaulois  purs,  qui  descendent  sans  interruption  jusqu'a  prfe  de  deux  metres 
au-dessous  de  ce  niveau,  preuve  de  la  longue  habitation  de  ces  peoples 
dans  la  vallee.  C'est  a  un  metre  plus  has,  on  a  quatre  mares  environ 
au-dessous  de  ce  mSme  niveau,  qu'on  arrive  au  centre  du  sol  que  nous 
avons  nomm^  Celtique,  celui  que  foulercnt  les  Gaulois  primitives  ou  les 
peuples  qui  les  pr^ced^rent." 

So  M.  de  Perthes,  endorsed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock;  and  this  is  the 
impression  under  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  leaves  us,  after  telling  us  that 
the  peat  is  in  some  places  thirty  or  forty  feet  thick.  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  excavated  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  valley  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  found  everywhere  the  same  succession 
of  beds,  and  the  same  antiquities  occurring  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions. The  several  beds  are  as  follows ;  and  on  the  next  page  we 
present  an  ideal  section  from  M.  de  Perthes's  work : 
L  Terrain  alluvien. 
II.  Terre  vegfitale. 

III.  Tuf  calcaire  poreux. 

IV.  Sable  limoneux,  bleu. 

V.  Tourbes  renfermant  des  sepultures  celtiques.     (This  is  entirely 
gratuitous.     There  are  no  evidences  ordinarily  of  burial  in 
the  peat,) 
VI.  Autre  couche  de  sable  limoneux. 
VII.  Terrain  diluvien  d^tritique. 
VIII.  Terrain  secondaire,  craie  blanche. 

wh  M  deP  r  ^^  '^'^'  ^^  observed  that  bed  No.  6,  below  the  peat,  is 
ihcs  really  found,  cleveu  metres,  or  thirty-six  feet,  below  the  surface.  Let  us 
Md  where.  ^Qjy  ggg  „,i^3[  ^  (jg  Perthes  found  in  these  beds. 
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On  page  213,  vol.  i.,  he  tells  us  that  he  found  at  Abbeville,  at  two  or 
three  metres,  Roman  objectSiandmanyobjectsof  the  Middle  Roman  of=cu  at 
Ages,—"  fragments  de  verreries,  de  poteries,  et  d'eraaiix."    'hr«  m«rf5. 

At  p.  213,  same  volume,  he  says  that  in  May,  1844,  they  excavated 

^'^  VVV*v^\ALLUV lA kVA*^ 


the  ground  between  the  Pont  Rouge  and  the  gate  Marcadi,  in  order 
to  erect  a  gasometer.  The  soi.1  was  pierced  first  to  the  R„m.-in amphora 
depth  of  six  metres.  Here  M.  de  Perthes  found,  the  peat  ="'"  "<^""> 
being  removed,  fragments  of  a  large  amphora,— of  pdte  grise,  very 
•i^rd, — "evidently  Roman."  Also  on  the  same  level.  And  medals  of  ih 
"some  medals  of  the  Lower  Empire."  We  respectfully  Lower Empitt 
ask;  Sir  Charles  Lyell  whether  this  "large  amphora"  sank  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet. 

In  vol.  ii.,  at  p.  118,  we  are  told  that  at  Le  Marais,  at  Abbeville, 
they  found  flint  knives  one  or  two  metres  from  the  surface,  nim knives  near 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  M.  de  Perthes  place  the  Neolithic  ""^s^rt^". 
remains  at  fifteen  feet.  Here  we  find  them  at  four  or  five.  They  cal- 
culate that  the  Roman  dishes  found  at  the  depth  of  one  or  two  metres 
were  fourteen  hundred  years  old,  and  that  the  peat  had  formed  at  the 
rate  of  three  centimetres,  or  nearly  one  and  one-fifth  inches,  in  a  cen- 
tury.    But  here  are  the  stone  implements  at  the  same  depth. 

Of  course  the  peat  forms  rapidly  in  some  places,  slowly  in  others, 
not  at  all  in  others.  In  some  places  the  process  stops;  in  others  it 
continues. 
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In  vol.  i.,  at  p.  186,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  finds  at  La  Portelette,  at 
At  twelve  to  fif-  Abbeville,  at  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  metres, 
Mtn  metres  finds  the  traces  of  a  lake-dwelling.  At  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
aiske-dweiimg,  t],ji.[.gg(,  metres,  he  tells  us,  and  ihiriy  metres  from  the  river, 
he  found  the  "virgin  earth"  or  the  Chalk.  Immediately  above  the 
chalk,  and  in  a  bed  of  peat,  or  oftener  gravel,  he  found  heaps  of  flint, 
pottery,  and  bones,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of  carbon  and  decomposed 
plants.  Between  the  chalk  and  the  charcoal  bed  or  layer  the  wooden 
platform  of  the  lake-dwelling  was  discovered.  Elsewhere  the  statement 
(practically  the  same)  is  that  the  "layers  of  dressed  wood,  or  rafters," 
are  found  between  the  "sable  liraoneux"  and  "!e  terrain  diluvien  d^- 
tritique,"  i.e.,  between  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  diagram. 

At  IV.  of  the  diagram  they  found  some  beautifully  polished  hatchets 
of  flint  and  jade,  seven  metres  from  the  surface. 

Immediately  below  the  bed  of  tufa  (III-),  and  near  the  level  of  these 
hatchets,  they  found  morsels  of  dressed  horn  fifteen  to  twenty  centi- 
metres long  and  four  or  five  thick. 

Near  the  level  of  the  hatchets,  but  a  little  higher,  and  six  metres  dis- 
Statuptie  'ant,  they  found  a  statuette  in  ivory,  of  fair  work,  representing 
inivory.  a  man  holding  a  palm  and  a  sort  of  gridiron;  " e' Halt  firoba- 
blement  Saint-Laurent." 

At  eight  metres  fifty  centimetres,  in  the  peat  stratum  (V.),  they  found 
bone  pins  of  delicate  workmanship.  At  VI.,  in  the  "  sable  liraoneux," 
they  found  a  great  quantity  of  black  flints,  two  flint  balls,  and 
two  instruments  in  bone ;  also  the  fragments  of  a  little  vase 
enp&ie  noire  with  two  rude  handles.  The  whole  lay  on  a  black  deposit 
which  appeared  to  consist  of  decomposed  pottery,  ashes,  and  charcoal 
(p.  196).  They  found  here  remains  of  the  deer,  boar,  urns,  ox,  dog, 
Iron  at  depti  of  ^^^  horsc  J  also  some  hatchets  of  horn,  and  a  remarkable 
Hghimcires.  horn  dagger,  which  was  very  highly  finished,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  enamelled  or  dressed  with  paint. 

And  now  listen:  "7  Septerabre.  Un  morceau  de  fer,  le  premier 
qu'on  eflt  observe  dans  la  fouiUe,  ofi  peut-etre  il  s'ltait  introdnii  acci- 
dentsllement."  Near  by  was  a  hatchet  in  green  porphyry.  This  was 
thirty-six  feet  below  the  surface*  (p.  201). 

On  the  nth  of  September,  after  having  pierced  a  new  bed  of  "sable 
bleu,"  and  when  at  four  metres  below  the  level  of  the  Sorame,  M.  de 
Perthes  struck  another  bed  of  black  mud,  which  he  recog- 
nized to  be  formed  entirely  of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  broken 
pottery.     Under  this  bed  was  "  another  layer  of  rafters  placed  horizon- 
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tally."  He  followed  this  platform  over  a  considerable  area,  but  with- 
out coming  to  the  limits  of  it.  It  was  made  of  young  oaks  rudely 
squared  and  "with  instruments  which  were  not  of  iron." 

Subsequently,  other  excavations  were  made  at  La  Portelette,  and  there 
were  found,  at  the  "  usual  depth,"  the  Celtic  vases,  the  flints,  the  char- 
coal, but  no  polished  axes.  But  at  one  metre  "above  the  Celtic  soil," 
that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet 
from  the  surface,  M.  de  Perthes  encountered  "  des  pieces  Koman  copper. 
romaines  de  cuwre  frustes ." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  found  at  V.,  in  the  peat,  a  "Gaulish" 
vase.     The  next  day  he  struck  a  laj'er  of  wooden  rafters 
again  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  at -eight  metres  below  the  surface  again™"  '" 
of  the  soil,  and  four  metres  below  the  level  of  the  river. 

We  have  mentioned  the  excavation  in  May,  1844,  between  the  Pont 
Rouge  and  the  gate  Marcadi,  where  Roman  amphora  of  the  Lower 
Empire  were  found  at  the  depth  of  six  metres.  We  omitted  to  state 
that  some  very  delicately- worked  knives  of  black  and  blue  flint  and 
some  flint  axes  were  found  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  depth. 
The  same  black  vein  of  charcoal  also  reached  here,  below  the  peat. 

And  then  some  centimetres  lower  down  they  found  an  iron  chisel, 
which  seems  to  perplex  M.  de  Perthes,  as  it  must,  according 
to  his  theory,  have  stmk  some  sixteen  feet  through  several  i^n^iiissi- 
beds. 

We  mentioned  finding  polished  stone  weapons  at  Le  Marais,  at  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  metres.  We  may  add  that  in  the  upper  soil  or 
"vegetable"  stratum,  in  the  environs  of  Vouval,  also,  polished  stone 
axes  were  found.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  118.) 

In  1853  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  excavated  again  between  the  river 
and  the  Marcadi  gate  (Abbeville),  at  a  point  one  hundred  m.  de  Penbes'. 
metres  distant  from  the  previous  excavation  (for  the  gas-  '^c'^t'""' 
ometer).  He  reached  here  the  same  "  Celtic  soil,"  represented  by  the 
same  phenomena  as  at  the  excavation  for  the  gasometer.  It  was  a  bed 
of  sand,  in  which  were  vases  and  worked  flints.  He  found  (as  usual  in 
this  bed)  ashes,  charcoal,  funeral  pottery,  baked  in  the  fire  or  dried 
in  the  sun,  broken  bones  of  the  ox,  stag,  etc.,  and  also  little  polished 
hatchets.  He  obtained  also  a  fine  axe  of  sandstone  seventeen  centimetres 
long  by  three  and  a  half  broad,  worked  with  much  care,  and  then 
polished,  and  another  oijade  of  admirable  polish,  which  seemed  to  be  an 
ex  voto.  Believing  that  there  mi3st  be  others,  he  dug  one  metre  deeper 
(two  metres  below  the  level  of  the  river),  when  he  reached  a  second 
"Celtic"  bed.  He  found  here  avase  almost  entire.  "It  is  not,"  we  arc 
told,  "of  high  antiquity," — having  been  hardened  inthe  fire  and  ft/rac^ 
on  the  wheel.    It  was  eighteen  centimetres  high  by  fourteen  in  diameter. 
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It  liad  a  place  in  the  side  for  a  light  of  rosin,  wax,  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance. Near  it  were  the  head  of  a  urus  and  some  remains  of  the  wild 
boar.     There  were  also  many  carefully -wrought  flints. 

The  fact  that  this  vase  was  made  on  the  wheel  fixes  its  date  beyond 
question  as  post-Roman.     It  was  in  bed  VI, 

M.  de  Perthes  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  sank  to  the  position  where 
it  was  found ! 

The  stratum  in  which  this  object  and  the  head  of  the  urus  and  the 
worked  flints  were  found  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  layer  al peat. 
This  stratum  of  peat,  at  a  short  distance,  we  are  told,  raises  itself  to  the 
surface,  and  is  no  longer  dominated  by  the  humus.  This  same  bed,  we 
are  also  told,  has  been  signalled  at  seven  metres  below  the  soil  of  the  city. 
In  this  peat,  where  it  shows  itself  at  the  surface,  M.  de  Perthes  found  the 
Roman  "dishes"  and  amphorse  on  which  he  bases  his  calculation  for 
the  rate  of  deposit  of  the  peat.  He  found  them  at  the  depth  of  one 
metre,  the  mean  thickness  of  the  stratum  being  sixty  centimetres.  He 
considers  the  potteries  to  be  fourteen  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  years 
old,  and  this  shows  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  the  peat  to  have  been 
four  centimetres  (Lyell  states  three)  per  century.  The  value  of  such  a 
calculation  is  sufficiently  indicated  by.  the  facts  detailed  in  this  paper. 
We  may  call  attention  farther  to  the  fact  that  M,  de  Perthes  seems  to 
forget  entirely  that  while  this  bed  of  peat  is  exposed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  point  selected  for  his  calculation,  he  has  himself  in- 
formed us  that  the  same  bed  lies  beneath  the  city  at  a  depth  of  seven 
metres,  or  twenty-three  feet ;  so  that  not  only  has  the  peat  formed  in  the 
past  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries,  but  the  twenty-three  feet  of  silt  above 
it  have  also  been  deposited.  It  is  the  same  bed,  he  also  tells  us,  which 
we  met  with  at  the  site  of  the  gasometer,  under  which  Roman  amphorae 
and  medals  of  the  Lower  Empire  were  found  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet 
from  the  surface. 

In  M.  de  Perthes's  first  volume,  p._^  54,  he  refers  to  the  Marais  de 
Subterranean  Boufflcrs,  between  Abbeville  and  Hesdin,  where,  he  is  told,  at 
causew.iy.  jjjg  (Jepth  of  several  metres,  a  paved  subterranean  causeway 
was  encountered.     This  causeway  is  undoubtedly  Roman. 

At  p.  147  he  mentions  finding  a  copper  poignard,  twenty-nine  cen- 
Coppct  poignard  tii^netrcs  long,  with  a  "  little"  handle.  It  was  in  the  peat 
fliflveorsi:ime-  at  thrcc  or  four  metres  below  the  river-level  (five  or  six 
"^^  below  the  surface),  near  the  gate  of  Bois. 

At  p.  155  he  mentions  finding  a  lump  of  iron,  between  Abbeville  and 
Epagne,  at  seven  or  eight  metres  deep,  in  digging  a  well  in  tlie  marl, 
itonatseuenot  It  was  ««rf^/- the  marl,  and  "its  antiquity  is  certainly  very 
eight  meires,  great."  It  is  anoval  mass,  and  M.  de  Perthes  asks,  "Was 
it  a  scraper  or  a  plouglishare?"     Did  it  "sink"  through  the  marl? 
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He  says  another  piece  of  iron  was  found  in  1842,  at  Condg-  Andiiiaii 
Folie  (Somme),  at  six  metres  deep.     It  is  a  kind  of  spade.  i>="«- 

In  1S44  another  specimen  was  found  at  the  gate  of  Hocquet,  at  the 
depth  of  three  metres  below  the  level  of  the  Somme,  under  Andaisiime- 
a  stratum  of  gravel  about  a  foot  thick.     It  resembles  a  hacke  fes  again. 
d  sapetir. 

At  p.  158  he  mentions  the  finding  of  a  canoe  under  the  peat  at  Estre- 
baeuf,  near  St.  Valery-sur- Somme,  made  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  canoeaiEs- 
tree,  ten  metres  long.*  ircbceuf. 

Finally:  in  order  to  sura  up,  and  state  precisely  the  character  of  his 
explorations  in  the  alluvium,  M.  de  Perthes,  at  p.  447  of  vol.  ^  Boucher 
i.,  states  that  he  will  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  beds  dc  Penhes 
which  he  has  just  explored,  commencing  "par  le  sol  que  nous  ™'"="p 
fonlons,  et  en  indiquant,  lit  par  lit,  les  debris  que  nous  avons  rencon- 
trfe."     He  then  gives  the  following  description  of  the  beds: 

Fi7-stBed,  or  Modern  Soil.  Arts  of  civilization,  scoria;,  glazed  pottery 
of  different  colors,  porcelain,  etc. 

Second  Bed.  Transition  from  modern  times  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  iron ; 
some  copper;  French,  Flemish,  Spanish  coins;  Venetian  glass;  etc. 

Third  Bed.  Middle  Ages.  Coins  of  the  first  races  and  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  in  bronze,  zinc,  and  gold,  but  little  silver;  less  of  iron  than 
copper,  etc. 

Fourth  Bed.  Gallo-Roman  Epoch.  Marbles,  statues,  fragments  of 
columns,  stone  tombs,  coins  of  the  Consular  age;  iron  more  rare; 
copper  keys ;  bronze  figures ;  etc. 

Fifih  Bed.  Gaulish  Period.  Iron  more  and  more  rare ;  swords  and 
lances  are  of  copper;  Gaulish  coins  of  gold,  but  not  of  silver;  some 
Greek  pieces,  etc. 

Sixth  Bed.  First  Celtic  Period.  We  no  longer  find  coffins  or  entire 
skeletons ;  there  are  broken  bones,  ashes,  cinders,  rude  vases ;  no  iron ; 
a  few  relics  of  copper;  stone  hatchets  (polished)  with  their  sheaths,  etc. 

Seventh  Bed.  Second  Celtic  Period, — an  undefined  period  :^-other 
vases  found  under  the  first,  and  others  under  them, — these  last  hand- 
made and.  dried  in  the  sun.  Ashes,  charcoal,  broken  and  calcined 
bones.  Flints  roughly  hewn  into  hatchets,  knives,  etc.  Trees  found 
squared  and  hewn  without  iron  tools.  Urns  more  and  more  rude.  This 
is  at  four  metres  below  the  level  of  the  Somme,  and  at  eight  to  ten 
metres  below  soil  inhabited  to-day.  We  have  traversed  three  or  four 
beds  of  gravel  or  of  peat  intermingled  with  layers  of  sand,  ashes, 
bones,  charcoal,  urns  superimposed  on  one  another  and  separated  by 
these  beds. 
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Eighth  Bed.  The  diluvium  or  drift;  broken  and  rolled  flints;  ferru- 
ginous sand. 

All  tbis  makes  the  matter  sufficiently  plain,  and  is  full  of  instruction. 
It  illustrates  several  points  in  tbis  discussion.  We  find  it  here  admitted 
that  metallic  implements  are  fomid  as  a  general  rule  in  the  Sixth  Bed, 
i.e.,  at  tbe  depth  of  thirty-five  feet. 

Below  tbis  we  find  stone  implements  (as  also  in  VI.)  and  the  traces 
of  the  lake -dwellings. 

We  learn  moreover:  i.  That  in  the  Middle  Ages  (which  is  the 
Third  Bed)  we  find  "  less  of  iron  than  copper"  (bronze?) ;  z.  That  in 
the  Fourth  Bed  (coins  of  Constantine)  iron  is  yet  "more  rare;"  3. 
That  in  the  Gaulish  period  (Fifth  Bed),  along  with  Gaulish  coins,  the 
swords  and  lances  are  of  copper  (bronze).  This  was  about  B.C.  150  or 
200.  The  Gauls  had  no  coinage  prior  to  B.C.  300.  4.  In  the  Sixth  Bed 
— just  below  the  foregoing — there  is  "no  iron,"  and  "copper"  is  rare. 
We  ascertain  thus  from  this  distinguished  archseologist  that  the  date 
of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Gaul  was  about  B.C.  150  or  200. 

From  all  the  facts  detailed  by  us  the  reader  can  judge  how  entirely 
inaccurate  are  the  representations  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  with  regard  to  the  peat  and  silt  of  the  Somme  Valley ;  and  how 
idle  is  the  talk  about  the  "thousands  of  years,"  or  "the  very  consider- 
able period,"  required  for  their  deposition.  It  is  quite  clear  that  these 
beds  are  not  very  ancient ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  general  they 
hardly  antedate  the  Christian  era, — although  in  some  cases  they  may  go 
back  six  or  eight  centuries  earlier. 

There  is  one  other  fact,  referred  to  already,  but  requiring  further 
Theshiporboat  "otice :  we  mean  the  boat  loaded  with  bricks  found  in  the 
fteighttd  wiih  peat  of  the  Somme  Valley.  It  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Roman  briAs,  p^^^^  ^^^  bcforc  Sir  Charles  Lyell  changed  his  views  with 
Lyeir>  account  regard  to  the  rate  of  formation  of  peat,  namely,  prior  to 
1863;  and  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  "Principles  of 
Geology"  he  made  the  following  statement : 

"We  are  informed  by  Degnar  that  remains  of  ships,  nautical  instru- 
ments, and  oars  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  Dutch  mosses ;  ajid 
Gerard,  in  his  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  mentions  that  in 
the  lowest  tier  of  that  moss  was  found  a  boat  loaded -with  bricks ,  proving 
that  these  mosses  were  at  one  period  navigable  lakes  and  arms  of  the 
SEA,  as  were  also  many  mosses  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  Zealand,  and 
Friesland,  from  which  soda  and  salt  are  procured.  The  canoes,  stone 
hatchets,  and  stone  arrow-heads  found  in  peat  in  diiferent  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  lead  to  similar  conclusions."  * 

■"  Principles  of  Geology,  Am.  edil.,  1865,  pp.  725,  726, 
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We  know  that  bricks  were  not  introduced  into  Gaul  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Romans  on  that  theatre. 

We    have    it    thus  demonstrated  that  since  tlie  Christian  era  these 
peat-mosses  were  navigable  lakes  or  arms  of  tlie  sea.     A 
great  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  up  to  Abbeville,   waK°fo™triyM 
and  beyond  it,  was  under  water.  Abbeville. 

The  lake-dwelling  is  of  earlier  date,  but  its  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. It  rests  on  the  old  river-gravels  or  the  chalk.  The  Lake- 
The  Lake-Dwellers  came  right  upon  the  heels  of  the  Palso-  D«":iiing. 
lithic  folk.  Then  the  waters  spread  in  a  broad  sheet  over  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  at  Abbeville.  The  Somme,  at  present,  at  Abbeville,  is 
about  fifty  feet  wide.  The  lake-dwelling  was  found  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  bank.  Here  the  water  was  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  margin  of  the  ancient  estuary.  And  this 
volume  of  water  was  still  at  Abbeville  when  the  ancient  canoe  floated 
at  La  Portelette  which  was  found  in  the  alluvium  there  a  few  years  since, 
and  when  the  boat  loaded  with  bricks,  to  which  we  have  referred,  came 
up  the  river  from  St.  Valiiry.  It  was  not  the  body  of  water  which  once 
filled  the  valley,  during  heavy  floods,  from  the  upper  gravels  on  one 
bank  to  those  on  the  other,  and  when  the  river  ran  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  its  present  level.  But  it  was  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  present  stream.  And  this  was  the  case 
eighteen  centuries  ago. 

We  may  add  that  a  canoe  was  also  found  near  Abbeville,  in  the  peat, 
at  the  place  called  Saint-Jean-des-Pres,  on  the  left  bank  of  ^^ 
the  canal,  in  i860,  at  the  depth  of  about  twelve  feet* 

A  third  was  found  in  the  peat  at  Piquigny,  between  Abbeville  and 
Amiens.     In  this  boat  were  several  skeletons,  a  bronze  sword, 
and  coins  of  the  Roman  emperor  Maxentius  (a.d.  306-312).      "''"^'' 
We  thus  find  the  Somme  at  Piquigny,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  very 
different  stream  from  what  it  is  now. 

The  ready  suggestion  of  M.  de  Perthes  that  the  objects  known  to  be 
of  recent  manufacture  have  sunk  in  the  peat,  requires  us  to  These  boais 
believe  not  only  that  the  boats,  and  the  Roman  amphora  and  did  n«  smk 
vases,  the  statuettes,  the  objects  in  iron  and  bronze,  the  Roman  '"  *^  ^'^' 
causeway,  have  thus  made  their  way  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  beneath  their 
first  position,  but  we  must  believe  also  that  in  most  cases  they  have 
pierced  not  only  a  bed  of  peat,  but  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  marl  as 
well,— and  that,  not  as  M.  de  Perthes  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  intimate, 
"  near  the  river,  where  the  peat  is  so  fiuid,  etc.,"  but  at  La  Portelette, 
for  example,  thirty  metres  distant  from  the  river., 

*  Memoites  de  la  Sociiite  Imp.  d'^mulat.  d'Abbeville,  1861,  p.  625. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  RIVER-GRAVEL   FAKTHER  CONSIDERED. 

The  Views  of  Mr,  Alfred  Tylor,  F.G.S.',  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ihe  Geological  Society. 
--Regard B  the  Deposition  of  Ihe  River-Grarels  as  close  to  the  Historical  Period.— Rejects 
llie  Hypothesis  of  the  Excavation  of  the  Valley  since  the  Deposition  of  the  Gravel,  and 
regards  the  Upper  and  Lower  Gravels  as  deposited  simultaneously  by  a  Stream  which 
formerly  filled  the  whole  Valley.— His  Suggestion  of  a  Pluvial  Period  following  upon  the 
Glacial  Period.— Power  of  Floods.— Great  Rain-fell  in  Scinde.— Amount  of  Rain-fall  at 
Present— Floods  in  Arctic  and  Tropical  Regions.— Calculation  of  the  Amount  of  Water 
given  out  by  the  Great  Quaternary  Glaciers. — The  Anthropological  Review  on  Mr.  Tylor. 
—The  Amount  of  Water  called  for  by  Dr.  Andrews  supplied  by  Mr.  Tylor's  Pluvial  Pe- 
riod.—The  Certajnty  tha,t  there  was  a  Broad  Sheet  of  Water  at  Abbeville  Two  Thousand 
Years  ago.— A  Well-Known  Fact  also  that  subsequent  to  the  Glacial  Age.  and  after  the 
Occupation  of  the  Bone-Caves  by  Man,  Immense  Floods  or  Deluges  occurred. — So 
stated  by  M.  Figuier  and  by  M.  Dupont.— Evidence  from  the  Belgian  Caves.— Farther 
Evidence  on  the  Subject.— The  Fact  affirmed  by  Mackie,  Editor  of  The  Geologist— As- 
sumed  substantially  by  Mr.  Evans. — M.  D'Orbignyand  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes. — M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont  and  M.  de  Quatrefeges.^M.  Belgrand. — Prof.  Dawson  makes  the  same 
Statement.— Consideration  of  die  Corresponding  Graveb  in  the  South  and  Southeast  of 
England.— The  Hampshire  Coast.— Views  of  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Codrington.- The 
Old  Channel  of  the  Solent. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologieal  Society  for  May,  1867 
The  Pluvial  p«[od  (British),  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  F.G.S.,  published  a  paper 
of  Mr,  Alfred  Tylor.  on  this  Subject  which  has  attracted  much  attention.  In  a 
deposition  of  the  previous  paper  read  before  the  Socicty  in  1866  (see  Qad?-^. 
gravel  as  very  re-  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  sxii.  p.  463)  he  had  suggested  that 
there  was  evidence  of  very  little  weathering  or  atmospheric 
action  since  the  date  of  the  gravels  containing  human  remains,  and  that 
the  age  of  the  deposits  was  "close  to  the  Historical  period, "^also  that 
the  upper  and  lower  valley -gravels  were  continuous  and  of  one  period. 

In  the  present  paper  Mr.  Tylor  states  that  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  arrived  at  are  extremely  dissimilar  from  those  of  Mr.  Prestwich 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  are  as  follows ; 

"First,  that  the  surface  of  the  chalk  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  had 
assumed  its  present  form  prior  to  the  deposition  of  any  of  the  gravel  or 
loess  now  to  be  seen  there,  and  in  this  respect  corresponds  with  all  other 
valleys  in  which  Quaternary  deposits  of  this  character  are  met  with, 

"Second,  that  the  whole  of  the  Amiens-valley  gravel  is  of  one 
formation  and  of  similar  mineral  character,  and  contains  nearly  similar 
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organic  contents,  the  La  Neuille,  Montiers,  and  St.  Acheul  gravels  being 
of  the  same  age,  and  capped  with  a  covering  of  loess  also  of  one  age 
and  mineral  diaracter,  the  whole  deposit  being  of  a  date  not  much 
antecedent  to  the  Historical  period. 

"Tliird,  that  the  gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  at  Amiens  is 
partly  derived  from  debris  brought  down  by  the  river  Somme  and  by 
the  two  rivers  the  Celle  and  the  Arve,  and  partly  consists  of  material 
from  the  adjoining  higher  grounds,  washed  in  by  land-floods, — the  im- 
mense quantity  of  chalk  present  in  the  gravel  having  been  derived  from 
the  latter  source. 

"Fourth,  that  the  Quaternary  gravels  of  the  Somme  are  not  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions  by  an  escarpment  of  chalk  parallel  to  the  river, 
as  has  been  stated.  They  would  have  formed  an  exception  to  other 
river-gravels  if  this  had  been  the  case.  The  St.  Acheul  gravels  thin 
out  gradually  as  they  slope  from  the  high  land  down  to  the  Somme, 
and  they  pass  away  into  the  Loess  formation, — and  so  also  at  Mon- 
tiers, The  Loess  deposit,  on  the  contrary,  forms  a  distinct  escarpment 
for  many  miles  along  the  Somme ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  bank  of 
the  ancient  river  whose  floods  produced  the  St.  Acheul  and  Montiers 
gravels. 

"  Fifth,  that  the  existence  of  river -floods,  extending  to  a  height  of 
at  least  eighty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Somme,  is  perfectly 
proved  by  the  gradual  slope  and  continuity  of  the  gravels  deposited  by 
those  floods  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  the  valley  towards  the  Somme, 
and  also  by  the  Loess  or  warp  of  similar  mineral  composition  and  color, 
extending  continuously  over  the  whole  series  of  gravels,  and  finishing 
with  a  well-defined  bank  near  the  present  stream, 

"  Sixth,  that  many  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  in  all  countries,  clearly 
posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  valleys  in  which  they  lie,  are  of  such 
great  dimensions  and  elevation  that  they  must  have  been  formed  under 
physical  conditions  very  different  from  our  own.  They  indicate  a  Pluvial 
period,  just  as  clearEy  as  the  northern  drift  indicates  a  Glacial  period. 
This  Pluvial  period  must  have  immediately  preceded  the  true  Historical 
period." 

The  existence  of  a  Glacial  period,  Mr.  Tylor  affirms,  almost  neces- 
sitates that  of  a  Pluvial  period,  commencing  prior  to  the  Glacial  period 
Glacial  and  continuing  after  it,  occupying  a  region  south  ^^"°^^^^j 
of  that  occupied  by  the  ice  and  snow.  period. 

Mr.  Tylor  seems  to  prove  that  Mr.  Prestwich  was  wrong  in  his  meas- 
urements, and  wrong  in  his  impression  that  there  were  two  correcisMr, 
gravels  (a  high-level  and  a  low-level),  separated  by  a  belt  Prestwich, 
of  chalk  all  the  way  from  Amiens  to  Abbeville.     He  has  never  seen  a 
case  of  the  kind.     The  gravels  at  Montiers  are  plainly  continuous. 
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All  the  gravel  and  loess  is,  he  believes,  of  one  period,  and  has 
The  gravel  remained  spread  over  the  valley  where  the  ground  was  con- 
one  contin-  ^^yg  enough  to  retain  it.  The  absence  of  gravel  on  the 
andaLLofthe  Steep  escarpment,  and  near  the  river-channels,  is  a  proof  of 
■amease.       great  floods  and  rapid  currents  in  the  Quaternary  period. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  fell  into  the  same  mistake  with  Mr.  Prestwich  about 
the  gravel  at  Montiers  being  separated  by  a  band  of  chalk.  Both 
authors  represent,  in  several  sections  of  the  Somme,  a  great  extent  of 
chalk  thus  separating  what  they  call  the  high-level  and  the  low-level 
gravels  ;  but  the  distinction  does  not  exist  in  fact,  the  gravel  being  one 
and  continuous. 

With  reference  to  the  power  of  floods,  Mr.  Tylor  mentions  that  in 
Powergf  1S66  tweuty  inchcs  of  rain  fell  in  Scinde  in  twenty-four  hours, 
""  **  in  a  fiat  country  intersected  by  rivers.  Nine  girders,  weighing 
nearly  eighty  tons  each,  were  washed  off  the  piers  by  the  Mulleer  River 
from  the  railway  bridge  situated  sixteen  miles  above  Kurrachee.  This 
bridge  consisted  of  eighteen  girders,  made  of  wrought  iron  on  Warren's 
system.  The  bottoms  of  these  girders  were  sixty-five  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  spring  tides,  Kurrachee  harbor,  and  seventy-four  feet  above 
low-water  spring  tides.  They  fell  in  six  hours;  and  one  of  them, 
weighing  eighty  tons,  was  carried  two  miles  down  the  river  and  buried 
in  sand.  The  fall  of  the  Mulleer  River  averages  ten  feet  per  mile  for 
fifteen  miles  above  the  bridge ;  and,  as  rain  rarely  falls,  there  is  generally 
less  than  a  foot  of  water  in  the  river-bed.  This  bed  was  nearly  dry  the 
day  after,  as  well  as  the  day  before,  this  excessive  rain-fall.  The  girders 
thus  carried  away  are  a  measure  of  the  rain-fall  in  Scinde,  just  as  the 
fluviatile  beds  at  Amiens  are  an  index  of  the  current  of  the  Somme,  of 
its  fiood-Ievel,  and  of  the  force  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Tylor  might  have  cited  other  examples,  and  he  might  have  stated 
that  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and  the  floods,  of  the  present  tem- 
'  perate  regions,  by  no  means  represent  what  is  experienced  in 
the  regions  of  either  extreme  cold  or  heat.  At  Paramaribo,  in  Dutch 
Guiana,  rain  falls  annually  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  inches,  or  nineteen  feet  per  annum.  At  Maranham,  in  Brazil,  the 
annual  amount  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  inches ;  and  at  Maha- 
bleshwur,  in  the  western  Ghats,  south  of  Bombay,  at  the  height  of 
four  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  it  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  two 
inches  I  And  all  this  water  falls  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  and,  so 
to  speak,  at  once.  It  has  been  seen  to  fal!  at  Cayenne  twenty-one 
inches  in  a  single  day.  This  is  nearly  as  much  as  falls  during  a  whole 
year  in  the  temperate  regions  north  of  the  equator.  Floods  of  forty 
feet  rise,  and  even  higher,  are  frequent  at  this  season  in  the  rivers  of 
South  America,  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  being  changed  to  an  inland 
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sea,  the  Amazon  inundating  to  a  vast  distance  its  plains,  and  the  Para- 
guay forming  lagoons  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  length.* 

The  floods  in  the  regions  of  snow  and  ice  are  on  the  same  scale,  and 
occur  with  great  suddenness.  The  Volga,  at  Saratof,  rises  in  the  spring 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet. 

A  calculation  has  actually  been  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
given  out  by  the  great  Quaternary  glaciers  in  a  day.  Thanks  Amount  of 
to  the  exact  observations,  made  in  1S44  and  1845,  by  MM.  ^'"6'"=" 
Dolfuss  and  Desor,  in  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  we  know  that  qIJ^h'^' 
the  torrent  rushing  from  it,  carefully  ganged,  poured  forth,  slacks, 
between  July  20  and  August  4,  a  mean  quantity  of  1,278,738  cubic 
metres  a  day,  the  maximum  being  z, 100,000  and  the  minimum  780,000 
cubic  metres.  The  same  observers  studied  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald 
and  Rosenlaui.  Without  wearying  the  reader  with  all  the  details,  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  glacial  surface  of  fifty-two  square  kilometres  pours 
forth  2,100,000  cubic  metres  of  water  a  day.  Let  this  be  applied  to 
one  of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Alps  in  ancient  times,  west  of  the 
Rhone.  It  encumbered  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from 
Galenstock  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
kilometres ;  from  thence  it  extended,  fan-like,  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  its  front  occupied  at  a  given  time  the  shore  between 
Mount  Sion,  near  Geneva,  to  beyond  Soleure.  Its  frontal  moraines 
were  deposited  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Jura.  This  glacier,  with 
its  geographical  basin,  its  snow-fields,  its  peaks,  occupied  a  surface 
of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  square  kilometres.  Adding  to  it  the 
ancient  glacier  of  Chamounix,  comprising  the  hydro  graphical  basin  of 
theArveand  that  of  the  Drome,  whose  waters  meet  those  of  the  Rhone 
glacier,  and  which  occupy  fifteen  thousand  square  kilometres,  the  whole 
ought— if  they  acted  like  the  glacier  of  the  Aar— to  have  poured  forth 
six  hundred  and  live  millions  of  cubic  metres  of  water  per  day  (rather 
more  than  seven  thousand  cubic  metres  per  second),  on  a  point  situated 
a  few  kilometres  below  Geneva. 

The  actual  Rhone,  at  Geneva,  gauged  by  General  Dufour  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1840,  at  its  flood,  gave  a  result  of  424  cubic  metres;  the 
Rhine,  at  Kehl,  at  low  water,  350 ;  in  medium  state,  956 ;  and  in  full 
flood,  4635  cubic  metres,  per  second. 


The  eilreme  range  between  low  and  high  water  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  at  its  mouth 
is  thirly.five  feet ;  that  of  the  Missouri  at  its  mouth,  about  the  same ;  and  that  of  the  Ohio 
at  Louisville,  forty-two  feet.  (Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  Slates,  by  Dr.  Foster,  p.  173.) 
Coal  River,  West  Virginia,  has  been  known  to  rise  forfy-fSve  feet,  at  its  mouth,  in  a  single 
night. 

The  Ganges  at  Benares  and  Allahabad,  in  September,  rises  from  diirty  to  forty-five  feet. 
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A  similar  calculation  is  made  with  the  glacier  Ageles,  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  result  evolved  is  that  the  flood  from  these  two  ancient  glaciers 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  there  was  no  unusual  melting  of  the 
ice,  must  have  been  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  flood  of  the  Rhine 
at  Kehl  (opposite  Strasburg),  at  the  present  time,  when  the  river  is 
highest.* 

We  can  readily  understand  now  how  in  the  post-glacial  period,  when 
the  glaciers  and  snows  were  melting,  and  when  the  torrents  were  still 
further  swelled  by  heavy  and  continued  rains,  the  Somme  and  the 
Thames  and  the  Solent  rose  high  above  their  ordinary  levels  and 
inundated  their  valleys  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  river-gravel. 

M.  Collomb  refers  also  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  transport  of  ma- 
Tran^pott  of  mate-  terials  and  erosion  of  rocks  by  the  glaciers  and  the  river- 
riais  and  erosEon.  torreuts.  The  watcrs  of  the  latter,  like  those  of  to-day, 
were  loaded  with  sediment.  From  careful  observation  it  is  found  that 
the  waters  issuing  from  the  Aar  carry  on  the  upper  surface  of  their  cur- 
rents 092.142  of  fine  silt  per  litre,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  torrent- 
bed  much  larger  masses  are  transported.  This  092.142  multiplied  by 
these  six  hundred  and  five  millions  of  cubic  metres  per  day,  of  the 
ancient  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  gives  eighty-six  million  kilogrammes  of 
sediment, — eighty-six  thousand  metric  quintals  a  day, — and  this  con- 
tributed a  considerable  portion  of  the  loess,  the  origin  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  problematical. 

Even  the  Anthropological  Eeview,  in  1869,  remarks,  "  The  ages  of 
the  high-level  and  low>level  gravels  of  the  Somme  Valley,  since  Mr. 
Tylor's  paper,  are  exceedingly  doubtful."  | 

The  amount  of  water  called  for  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  "Pluvial  Period"  of  Mr.  Ty  lor,  and  the  melting  glaciers. 
Indeed,  whenever  these  phenomena  did  occur— whether  four  thousand 
or  four  hundred  thousand  yeare  ago — the  valley  of  the  Somme  was  un- 
doubtedly, to  the  summit  of  the  upper  gravels,  filled  with  water.  When 
that  was  is  a  different  question.  It  was  certainly  after  the  Glacial 
Period;  and  when  thai  was  is  another  question.  We  have  seen  that 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  believes  that  it  was  some  two  hundred  thousand 
years  ago.  But,  whenever  it  was,  it  was  followed  by  the  presence  of 
an  immense  body  of  water  in  the  river- valleys.  Ill  considering  the 
problem,  we  must  combine  with  this  the  change  of  level  in  the  land. 
The  fact  that  there  was  a  broad  sheet  of  wafer  at  Abbeville  two 

lectiial  Observer,  vol.  ii,  p.  311.    "  Floods  from  Ihe  Ancient  Gla- 
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thousand  years  ago,  prepares  us  to  be  the  less  surprised  at  this.  If  the 
Somme  was  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  Abbeville  in  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus, it  may,  after  great  rains,  and  in  seasons  of  flood,  have  been  a  mile 
wide  in  aprevious  age.  The  James  River,  half  a  mile  wide  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  rose  twenty-five  feet  in  twenty-four  hours  in  September,  1870. 

But  Prof.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Tylor  are  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that 
immense  floods  occurred  at  this  epoch.     It  is  the  general 
opinion    among   the   continental   savans   of  Europe,   and  mmyw*"!^! 
there  are  plain. traces  of  such  a  flood  in  North  and  South   fs'^'inunda- 
America,  and  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe.      "™""'''=^'- 

M.  Figuier,  in  his  "  Primitive  Man,"  gives  expression  to  the  prevail- 
ing scientific  opinion  on  the  subject  in  France.  After  con-  Testin.™yof 
sidering  the  Unpolished  Stone  Implements,  he  proceeds  to  ".  Figuia, 
discuss  the  Epoch  of  the  Polished  Implements,  and  in  the  opening  of 
his  chapter  on  this  latter  period  he  remarks,  "We  have  now  traversed 
the  series  of  antediluvian  ages  since  the  era  when  man  first  made  his 
appearance  on  the  earth.  ...  We  will  now  leave  this  epoch, 

"A  great  catastrophe,  the  tradition  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
memory  of  all  nations,  marked  in  Europe  the  end  of  the  Agreatcaias- 
Quaternary  Period.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  exact  causes  ""p''^- 
of  this  great  event  in  the  earth's  history;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
explanation  given,  it  is  certain  that  a  cataclysm,  caused  by  the  violent 
flowing  of  rushing  water,  took  place  during  the  Quaternary  geological 
epoch  ;  for  the  traces  of  it  are  everywhere  visible.  Those  traces  con- 
sistof  a  reddish  clayey  deposit,  mixed  with  sand  and  pebbles,  The 
deposit  is  called  in  some  countries  red  diluvium,  and  in  others  ^ay 
diluvium.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  it  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  loamy  deposit,  which  is  known  to  geologists  by  the  name  of 
loess  or  lehm.  ...  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  mud 
was  produced  by  the  crushing  of  the  rocks  by  early  Alpine  glaciers, 
and  that  it  was  afterwards  carried  down  by  the  streams  of  water  which 
descended  from  the  mountains.  This  mud  covers  a  great  portion  of 
Belgium,  where  it  is  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  supplies 
with  materials  a  number  of  brick-fields.  .   .  . 

"  This  inundation  to  which  the  diluvium  is  referred  closes  the  series 
of  the  Quaternary  ages.  At  this  era  the  present  geological  period 
commences,  which  is  characterized  by  the  almost  enlire  permanency 
of  the  present  vertical  outline  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  formadon  of 
peat -bogs."* 

Again:  "The  European  diluvial  inundation  was,  as  we  know,  pos- 
terior to  the  glacial  period. "f 

s  Page  125.  t  Page  57- 
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The  reader  will  remember  that  we  pointed  out  the  evidences  of 
A  greai  inunda-  mighty  currcnts  of  water  in  treating  of  the  ancient  bone- 
tion evidenced ty  caves.     Many  of  them    now   far  above   the  level  of  all 
neighboring  streams  furnish  unmistakable  proof  that  they 
have  been  swept  by  water.     M.  Dupont  insists  on  this  as  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  points  about  the  Belgian  caves.    In  the  Trou 
des  Noutons  he  found  one  hundred  and  fifty  antlers  of  the 
reindeer  broken  by  the  violence  of  water,  and  in  the  Trou  du  Frontal,  ■ 
he  remarks,  the  bones  of  the  thirteen  human  skeletons  were  in  "  in- 
expressible disorder."     "It  was,"    he    says,   "unanimously  admitted 
that  they  had  been   mingled  with  the  stones  and  earth  by  a  great 
inundation."* 

Speaking  of  the  Trou  de  la  Rosette,  he  says  the  occupants  of  this  cave 
were  "  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge."  And  he  concludes  his  review  of  the 
whole  subject  by  remarking,  "  Do  we  not  see  traces  then  of  that  ter- 
rible phenomenon  of  which  all  races  have  preserved  the  remembrance?" 

M.  Le  Hon,  after  describing  the  rein  deer -caves  of  Massat,  Blse,  Sa- 
vign6,  etc.,  observes,  "At  the  termination  of  this  period  occurred  the 
submergence  of  Northern  Europe,  spoken  of  by  M.  Dupont,  when  the 
waters  in  Belgium,  at  the  epoch  of  the  red  drift,  rose  two  hundred  and 
fifty  metres,  "t 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  of  these  testimonies  is  contained  in  a 
Fartiier teati-  paper  of  great  ability,  entitled  "  Man  as  the  Coleraporary 
niony-  Qf  the  Mammoth  and  the  Reindeer,"  translated  by  C.  A. 

Alexander  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  from  "  Aus  der  Natur; 
die  neuesten  Entdeckungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Naturwissenschaften." 
Leipzig,  1867.  In  this  paper  the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man 
is  reviewed,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  bone-caves,  and  the 
writer  maintains  that  the  First  Stone  Period  was  ages  ago. 

After  describing  the  Glacial  Period,  he  says  that  after  this  the  level 
of  the  waters  sank,  and  the  submerged  lands  of  Europe  rose  above  the 
sea,  the  glaciers  melting  in  part,  and  the  valleys  forming.  This  he 
denominates  "  The  First  Debacle."  At  this  time  the  rounded  pebbles 
were  formed,  and  the  caves  were  emptied  of  their  clay. 

Amid  this  grand  melting  of  glaciers,  and  the  floods,  thereby  occa- 
sioned, the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  were  in  full  activity, — emitting  flame 
and  lava, — which  activity,  says  our  author,  "was  witnessed  by  human 
beings,  as  testified  to  by  the  human  remains  found  in  the  volcanic  tufa 
of  Mt.  Denise  de  Velais."  Herds  of  mammoth  roamed  over  Europe, 
and  cotemporary  with  them  were  the  cave-bear,  cave-tiger,  and  cave- 
hysena. 
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This  first  age  of  man,  he  says,  "must  doubtless  have  comprised  thou- 
sands of  years." 

This  was  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  cold,  and  "  tlie  era  of  the 
Reindeer."  There  was  "a  second  advance  of  the  glaciers,"  and  "this 
in  consequence  of  a  great  inundation  which  was  slow  in  attaining  its 
ultimate  limits."  Europe  was  laid  under  water.  In  Belgium,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Dupont,  the  flood  must  have  reached  a  height  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  "  To  this  inundation  are  to  be  ascribed  the  beds  of 
gravelly  clay,  or  calcareous  mud,  which  have  covered  a  part  of  France 
and  Belgium."* 

This  was  the  Second  Debacle. 

And  this  language  about  "floods,"  "inundations,"  "debacles," 
just  at  this  juncture,  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Tylor  wants  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  theory  of  a  Pluvial  Period,  and  precisely  what  Dr.  Andrews 
wants  to  fill  the  valley  of  the  Somme  with  a  stream  running  a  hundred 
feet  above  its  present  level. 

The  evidence  of  the  fact  is  overwhelming,  and  nowhere  denied. 

It  is  referred  to  by  Ur.  S.  J.  Mackie,  F.G.S.,  editor  of  The  Geolo- 
gist: "The  Glacial  era  was  inaugurated  by  unequalled  ^^^^^  ^ 
copious  rains,  and  passed  away  as  a  geological  age  in  a  Mr.  Mackie.. 
multitude  of  debacles,  "f 

Even  Mr.  Evans  assumes  that  there  was  at  the  period  in  question  "a 
considerably  greater  annual  rain-fall,"  J  and,  speaking  of  Mr.    ^^  ^^^^ 
Tylor's  theory  of  a  "  Pluvial  Period"  subsequent  to  the  Gla- 
cial, remarks,  "  To  some  extent  this  opinion  is  probably  correct."  § 

We  have  referred  to  the  opinions  (to  the  same  effect)  of  M.  D'  Orbigny 
and  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes ;  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that   „,„  ,, 

D  Orbigny  and 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  M.  de  Quatrefages  go  still  farther,  b,  ^e  perihej. 
— considering  the  gravel  deposit  as  very  recent. 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  a  similar,  but  no  doubt  more  recent,  cataclysm 
in  connection  with  the  period  of  the  Danish  shell-mounds.  Says  M. 
Morlot,  "It  would  seem  then  the  age  of  the  kjokken -mod dings  was 
ended  by  some  catastrophe  which  violently  agitated  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  and  the  latter  then  rushed  in  at  a  moderate  height  and  beyond 
its  habitual  boundary."  |[  Prof.  Steenstrup  expresses  the  same  opinion. 
This  was  doubtless  due  to  a  depression  of  the  land. 

In  ihe  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  for  January,  1873,  we 
have  an  address  of  Mr.  Busk,  late  President  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  in  which  he  reviews  the  most  recent  contributions  to  the  liter- 


•  See  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1B67,  p.  350.  f  The  Geologist,  1B64,  p.  i 

t  Ancient  Stone  Iinplements,  p.  579,  §  Ib„  p.  613. 

I  Smiths.  Rep.  for  iS&o,  p.  295. 
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ature  of  this  subject.  He  notices  at  some  length,  and  speaks  in  favor- 
able terms  of,  the  work  of  M.  Belgrand,  Inspecteur-G^neral  dcs  Fonts 
et  Chauss^es,  etc.,  on  "  Le  Bassin  Parisien  aux  ages  ant6-historiques." 
Mr.  Busk  says  that  this  author  has  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for 
studying  this  subject.  M.  Belgrand  is  an  extreme  advocate  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  remanding  him,  indeed,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Miocene  Age,  or  the  very  verge  of  the  Eocene,  The  following  tes- 
timony is,  therefore,  unprejudiced. 

The  continent,  he  says,  was  less  elevated  during  the  Paleolithic  period 
than  at  present,  and  the  rivers  much  larger.  The  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  rivers,  he  thinks,  "must  have  taken  place  rapidly."  This  he 
conceives  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  river-valleys  of  the  Seine 
and  of  Picardy  are  in  their  lower  parts  occupied  by  beds  of  peat.  Now, 
peat  does  not  grow  in  turbid,  muddy  water.  Thus,  there  is  no  peat  in 
the  valley  of  the  Marne,  because,  owing  to  the  impermeable  nature  of  a 
part  of  its  course,  it  is  subject  to  violent  floods  of  muddy  water. 

The  Seine  Valley  contains  much  peat  down  to  Montereau,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Yonne,  which  receives  its  waters  from  an  impermeable 
district  of  country,  and  below  this  point  no  peat  occurs  in  the  valley  of 
the  Seine  for  some  distance.  The  floods  in  Palfeolithic  times,  continues 
M.  Belgrand,  were  so  violent  that  the  water  became  mnddy  in  all  cases. 
Hence  no  peat  was  then  formed.  The  growth  of  peat  characterizes  the 
present  regime.  But  if  the  change  from  the  large  rivers  of  the  Palaso- 
lithic  times  to  the  small  rivers  of  the  present  had  been  gradual,  argues 
M,  Belgrand,  the  valleys  would  have  been  filled,  not  with  peat,  but  with 
gravel,  sand,  and  alluvium.* 

Again :  "  Dans  I'age  de  la  pierre,  les  pluies  itaient  tellement  abon- 
dantes  que  leurs  eaux  ruisselaient  a  la  surface  des  terrains  les  plus  per- 
meabks.  II  resultait  de  la  que  la  premiere  partie  de  la  crue  de  Paris, 
celle  qui  est  due  aus  terrains  imperm^ables,  etait  consid^rableraent  aug- 
mentee,  et  que  la  deuxi^roe  partie,  due  aux  eaux  de  sources,  6tgit  aussi 
beaucoup  plus  grande,  puisque  les  eaux  ruisselant  h.  la  surface  du  sol,  les 
sources  Staient  aliment^es  autant  qu'elles  pouvaient  I'Stre,  I'absorption 
des  eaux  pluviales  dans  les  terrains  perm6ables  6tant  alors  au  maximum, ' ' 
.  ,  .  "When  once,  therefore,  the  latter  were  rendered  impermeable" 
(Mr.  Busk  then  proceeds  to  remark),  "as  he  [M.  Belgrand]  supposes  to 
have  been  the  case  in  PalEeolithic  times,  whether  by  saturation  or  any 
other  cause,  the  total  impermeable  area,  that  which  mainly  supplies 
flood  water,  .   .  ,  would  be  four  times  as  large  as  at  present." 

There  is  more  to  this  effect,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce,-— 
all  going  to  show  the  great  volume  of  the  PalEeolithic  flood. 

*  Jour.  Anfhrop.  Insl.,  Jan.  1873,  p.  433, 
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The  testimony  is  directly  at  war  with  the  theory  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  their  little  shallow  stream. 

We  would  call  special  attention  too  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Belgrand 
with  regard  to  the  suddenness  or  rapidity  of  the  change  "  from  the  large 
rivers  of  the  Palfeolithic  times  to  the  small  rivers  of  the  present. ' '  Pre- 
cisely our  theory.  And  so  the  Palfeolithic  age  did  not  shade  off  through 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  into  the  Neolithic  age;  the  Paleolithic  age 
rapidly  passed  away,  followed  by  the  age  of  Peat. 

We  must  cite  yet  another  witness:  we  quote  from  Prof.  Dawson's  able 
work,  entitled  "  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man."  After  ^^^  u^^^^^ 
describing  the  glacial  period,  be  proceeds ; 

"  Further,  as  the  land  rose,  its  surface  was  greatly  and  rapidly  modified 
by  rains  and  streams.  There  is  the  amplest  evidence,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  that  at  this  time  the  erosion  by  these  means  was  ^normous 
in  comparison  with  anything  we  now  experience.  The  rain-fall  must 
have  been  excessive,  the  volume  of  water  in  the  streams  very  great ;  and 
the  facilities  for  cutting  channels  in  the  old  Pliocene  valleys,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  mud  and  boulder-clay,  were  unprecedented.  ...  It  was 
the  spring-time  of  the  Glacial  Era,  a  spring  eminent  for  its  melting 
snows,  its  rains,  and  its  river-floods.  .  .  .  It  will  be  readily  understood 
how  puzzling  these  deposits  have  been  to  geologists,  especially  to  those 
who  fail  to  present  to  their  minds  the  true  conditions  of  the  period ;  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  separate  the  river -alluvia  of  the  age  from  the  de- 
posits in  the  seas  and  estuaries,  and  these  again  from  the  older  Glacial 
beds.  Further,  in  not  a  few  instances  the  animals  of  a  cold  climate 
must  have  lived  in  close  proximity  to  those  which  belonged  to  ame- 
liorated conditions,  and  the  fossils  of  the  older  post-pliocene  must  often, 
in  the  process  of  sorting  by  water,  have  been  mixed  with  those  of  the 


"But  if  man  really  appeared  in  Earope  in  the  post-glacial  era,  he 
was  destined  to  be  exposed  to  one  great  natural  vicissitude  before  his 
permanent  establishment  in  the  world.  The  land  had  reached  its  maxi- 
mum elevation,  but  its  foundations  '  standing  in  the  water  and  out  of 
the  water'  were  not  yet  securely  settled,  and  it  had  to  take  one  more 
plunge-bath  before  attaining  its  modern  fixity.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  comparatively  rapid  subsidence  and  re-elevation,  leaving  but 
slender  traces  of  its  occurrence,  but  changing  to  some  extent  the  levels 
of  the  continents,  and  failing  to  restore  them  fully  to  their  former  ele- 
vation, so  that  large  areas  of  the  loiver  grounds  still  remained  under 
the  sea."* 
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But  it  is  not  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Sorame  that  we  find  the  so- 
called  River  Drift  containing  the  traces  of  the  Palseolithic  Age.  In 
France  the  bones  of  the  extinct  mammals  and  the  flint  implements  are 
The  River-  ^^^  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  the  Oise.  In  Eng- 
Gravei  of  land  they  have  been  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames,  the 
England,  Qugg^  g(^^  ^„j  j„  the  south  of  Hampshire  in  what  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  calls  "  a  tabular  mass  of  drift  which  caps  the  Tertiary  strata,  and 
which  is  intersected  both  by  the  Solent  and  by  the  valleys  of  all  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  that  channel  of  the  sea."  He  thinks  this 
locality  affords  stronger  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  pre-historic  man 
"  than  any  other  monument  of  the  earlier  Stone  age  yet  discovered."  * 
Mr.  Evans  appears  to  share  this  opinion. 

The  gravel  is  found  thus  all  around  the  south  coast  of  England  (and  as 
far  in  the  interior  as  Salisbury)  and  along  the  east  coast  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouse.  It  is  found  at  Bournemouth,  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  at 
Fisherton,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Southampton,  near  Folkestone,  at 
Reculver  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Thames  to  Hackney  Down 
and  Ealing,  in  the  valley  of  the  Waveney,  at  Shrub  Hdl  in  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Ouse,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lark,  at  Bedford  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ouse,  etc. 

Sir  C.  Lyell  considers  that  the  gravel  on  the  Hampshire  coast  has 
Coastof  Hamp-  been  deposited  before  that  region  attained  its  present  con- 
shire.  Lyell.  figuration.  It  is  a  plateau  or  table-land  along  the  coast, 
intersected  by  the  river-valleys  of  the  small  streams  near  Gosport,  of 
the  Southampton,  the  Avon,  the  Stone,  etc.,  all  of  which  "have  been 
excavated  since  Paleolithic  man  inhabited  the  region;"  "for  not  only 
at  various  points  east  of  the  Southampton  estuary,  but  west  of  it  also  on 
both  sides  of  the  opening  at  Bournemouth,  flint  tools  of  the  ancient 
type  have  been  met  with  in  the  gravel  capping  the  cliffs. "f 

Sir  Charles  is  answered  by  Mr.  Evans  (who,  however,  agrees  with  him 
Reply  furnuhed  On  the  chronoIogical  issue).  Mr.  Evans's  theory  is  that  all 
by  Mr.  Evans,  ^f  (hese  gravcls  were  deposited  by  rivers,  and  the  gravel 
along  the  south  coast  of  England,  he  says,  was  deposited  by  a  river  which 
ran  in  ancient  times  from  west  to  east  and  drained  an  extensive  tract 
Theandeiii  of  country  along  this  coast ;  and  "  that  of  this  river  a  portion 
Solent.  g(jii  survives  in  an  altered  and  enlarged  condition  as  the  Solent, 
which  now  separates  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  mainland."  Mr.  T. 
Codrington,  F.G.S.,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1870,  arrived  on 
independent  grounds,  says  Mr.  Evans,  at  the  same  conclusion.  And 
before  that, — in  1862, — before  any  implements  had  been  found  in  this 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  vol,  ii.  p,  567.  f  Ibid,,  p.  56S, 
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region, — the  Rev.  W.  Fox  published  nearly  similar  views  as  to  the  origin 
oHhe  Solent.'  Mr.  Fox  wrote,  "The  severance  of  this  island  [the  Isle 
of  Wight]  from  the  mainland,  it  appears  to  me,  was  effected  under  very 
unusual  circumstances,  and  at  a  very  distant  period.  The  present  channel 
of  the  Solent,  being  pretty  nearly  equally  deep  and  equally  broad  through- 
out its  entire  length  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  proves  at  once  that  it 
was  not  formed  in  the  usual  way  of  island -severing  channels,  that  is,  by 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow 
neck  of  land ;"  "  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  therefore,  not  by  the  exca- 
vations of  a  gradually  approaching  sea,  but,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  to 
attempt  to  show,  by  its  being  originally  the  tr.unk  or  outlet  of  a  very 
considerable  river."  "  Whoever,  as  a  geologist,  examines  the  vertical 
strata  of  the  Chalk  of  the  Needles,  nay,  and  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  strata  of  the  same  rock  in  exactly  the 
same  unusual  position  on  the  bold  white  cliff  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast 
some  twenty  miles  westward  of  the  Needles,  will  not  doubt  but  that  the 
two  promontories  were  once  united,  forming  a  rocky  neck  of  land  from 
Dorset  to  the  Needles.  This  chain  of  chalk  might,  or  might  not,  be 
so  cleft  in  twain  as  to  allow  the  rivers  of  Dorset  and  Wilts  to  find  a 
passage  through'them  to  the  main  ocean.  My  opinion,  however,  is 
that  they  had  no  such  outlet,  but  that  at  that  far-distant  period  the 
entire  drainage  of  more  than  two  counties,  embracing  the  rivers  that 
join  the  sea  at  Poole  and  Christchurch,  flowed  through  what  is  now 
Christchurch  Bay;  down  the  Solent,  and  joined  the  sea  at  Spithead." 

"According  to  this  theory,  the  Solent  was  at  that  time  an  estuary 
somewhat  like  the  Southampton  Water,  having  but  one  opening  to  tlie 
British  Channel,  but  of  so  much  more  importance  than  the  laf  ter  as  it  was 
fed  by  a  vastly  greater  flow  of  fresh  water. "  "Of  course,  according  to 
this  view,  the  sea  would  lose  its  original  condition  as  an  estuary  at  the 
time  when  [he  British  Channel  had  so  far  made  a  breach  through  the 
chain  of  rocks  connecting  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dorsetshire  as  to  give 
an  opening  into  itself  for  the  Dorsetshire  rivers,  somewhere  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Christchurch."  * 

The  gravel  occurs  on  the  east  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
a  flint  implement  having  been  found  in  the  first  by  Mr.  Codrington  on 
the  top  of  the  Foreland  Cliff  at  the  height  of  eighty  feet-  above  the  sea, 
and  elephant-remains  in  the  latter  (on  the  southwest  coast)  at  the  same 
elevation. 

At  Bournemouth  the  grave!  occurs  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  sea;  farther  east,  near  Boscombe,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet;  midway  between  that  spot  and  Hengistbury  Head,  at  ninety  feet; 
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at  High  Cliff,  at  eighty-four  feet ;  at  Hordwell,  a  short  distance  irland, 
at  sixty  feet;  and  about  midway  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Solent, 
at  fifty  feet. 

Tlie  only  difference  between  us  and  Mr.  Evans  is  the  time  at  which  all 
this  occurred. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

FARTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  RIVER-GRAVEL. 

The  Changes  in  Ihe  Physieal  Geography  of  the  South  Coast  of  England.— The  Valley  of 
the  O use, —Activity  of  Geological  Forces  after  the  Glacial  Period.— The  Peal  of  the 
SommeValley.— The  Sea  formerly  at  Abbeville.—The  High-Level  Gravels  on  the  French 
Coast  at  an  Elevation  of  One  Hundred  Feet.— Unequal  Elevation  of  the  Bsnks  of  the 
Somme.— The  Gravel  deposited  at  Piquigny  Fifty  Feet  higher  than  at  Amiens  and  Abbe- 
ville.—Mr,  Prestwich's  Testimony  as  to  the  Greater  Rain-fall  at  this  Period,  and  the  Ra- 
pidity and  Energy  of  the  GeoloEical  Movements  of  that  Day,— Thinks  the  Evidence  as 
much  requires  bringing  forward  the  Great  Extinct  Mammalia  towards  our  Own  Time  as 
the  carrying  back  of  Man  in  Geological  Time.— The  South  Coast  of  England.- Mr,  Prcst- 
wich  thinks  the  Table-Land  and  Overlying  Gravel  were  formed  by  Marine  Action,  im- 
plying Elevation  of  the  Coast.- Raised  Beach  on  die  Isle  of  Wight.— Valley  of  the  Ouse. 
—Marine  Remains  far  Inland.- Near  Cambridge.  —  Submerged  Forests. — Valiey  of 
the  Thames.— Submerged  Forests  here.— Animal  Remains  found  near  Salisbury  in  the 
Gravel.— Sir  Roderick  Murchison  on  the  Gravel-Beds  of  the  South  Coast  of  England. 
—Violent  Geological  Action,— Tlie  Celebrated  IVIoulin-Quignon  Jaw,— Is  it  Genuine  7— 
The  French  and  English  Savans. 

The  idea  that  the  Somme  River — a  small  sluggish  stream  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  wide,  with  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  forty-one  miles  ^^^  .^  ^^^^ 
from  Amiens  to  St.  Valery — should  have  excavated  the  valley  bie  aspects  of 
of  the  Somme,  a  mile  broad  and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  'J"^ '' Eicava- 
since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  earth,  is  an  opinion  which 
seems  to  us  to  reflect  on  the  good  sense  of  those  who  entertain  it.  The 
enormous  mass  of  chalk  which  filled  the  valley  all  removed,  and  its 
angular  flints  roUed  into  sand  and  gravel,  by  a  river  whose  natural  flow, 
says  the  author  of  "Man's  Age  in  the  World,"  can  never  have  been 
rapid  except  in  flood-times,  owing  to  the  absence  of  high  grounds 
towards  its  sources.  These  gravels  thus  formed,  it  is  to  deposit  in  suc- 
cession at  its  edges,  i.e.,  its  higher  levels,  thirty  feet  thick, — all  accom- 
panied by  heavy  blocks  of  sandstone  eight  feet  by  three, — the  scooping 
out  of  the  valley  progressing  meantime— across  a  breadth,  as  we  have 
said,  of  a  mile,  and  more  than  a  mile.  This  is  the  theory  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  Sir  John  Lubbock, 

Perhaps  it  will  turn  out  that  they  are  as  unskillful  in  calculating  the 
age  of  gravel  as  they  are  in  estimating  the  lapse  of  time  required  for 
the  formation  of  peat. 

The  great  changes  presented  in  the  configuration  of  the  soil  on  the 
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south  coast  of  England — and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  connection  with  the 
paljeolithic  caves — remain  to  be  still  farther  spoken  of.  Nor  has  the 
physical  geography  of  the  south  coast  of  England  alone  been  greatly 
Valley  of  iho  modified  since  the  deposition  of  the  River-Gravels :  in  the 
Ou!e,  valley  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  the 

changes  seem  to  have  been  equally  great.  In  the  latter  it  is  quite  as 
difficult  to  connect  the  position  of  the  gravel-beds  with  the  existing 
drainage  of  the  country  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Southampton. 

The  fact  is,  the  present  tranquil  aspect  of  matters  in  these  regions 
Great  actiTityin  ^J"  '^°  means  reflects  the  geological  status  at  the  close  of 
the  Posc-Giadai  the  glacial  and  the  beginning  of  the  human  period.  The 
'^'^-  whole  tendency  of  the  evidence  now  is,  that  the  human 

period  was  ushered  in  by  great  activity  in  the  physical  world.  Man 
came  upon  the  scene,  in  all  probability,  right  upon  the  close  of  the 
glacial  epoch.  The  great  pachyderms  still  lingered.  The  lion,  and 
the  tiger,  and  the  hyjena,  and  the  bear,  and  the  reindeer,  roamed 
over  Western  Europe.  Vast  floods  followed  upon  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Ice.  Great  perturbations  prevailed  in  the  domain  of  physical 
geography. 

Take  the  peat  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme, — a  comparatively  recent 
The  Ptat  of  the  deposit.  "  If  thirty  feet  of  peat  were  now  removed,  the 
Sompie.  ggg  would  flow  up  and  fill  the  valley  for  miles  above  Abbe- 

ville." So  declares  Sir  Charles  Lyell.'*'  There  has  been  a  change  in 
the  sea-level,  or  the  valley  has  sunk.  We  know  indeed  from  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  that  the  peat  in  the  Somrae  Valley  is  many  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  river,— sometimes  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  This 
has  occurred  in  the  past  two  thousand  or  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  La  Portelette,  thirty  metres  from  the 
river,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  found  traces  of  a  lake-dweliing  at  the 
depth  of  fully  thirty  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  Somme.  When 
that  platform  was  laid  down,  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  that  point 
was  higher  (of  course),  perhaps  considerably  higher,  than  the  bed  of 
the  main  channel.  Now  the  spot  is  thirty  feet  lower  than  the  river- 
bed. 

But  there  were  fluctuations  of  level  before  this. 

The  high  gravels  in  the  environs  of  Abbeville,  as  at  Moulio-Quignon 
for  example  (where  they  are  one  hundred  feet  above  the  river),  con- 

»  Antiquity  of  Man,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  iii.  He  also  tells  us  (p.  109)  that  "  large  masses  of 
compact  peal,  enclosing  Ininlts  of  flattened  trees,  have  been  thrown  up  on  llie  coast  at  tho 
moulh  of  the  Somme;  seeming  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  subsidence  of  the  land  and 
a  consequent  submei^ence  of  what  was  a  westward  continuation  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
into  wliat  is  now  a  part  of  the  British  Channel,  or  La  Manche." 
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tain  only  land  and'  fresh-water  shells.     But  the  low-level  gravels  in 
the  suburbs,  as  at  Menchecourt,  which  are  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  contain  also  marine  shells.     In  other  rom.datAbbe' 
words,  the  sea  was  at  that  time  at  Abbeville,  at  least  twenty-  "'""■ 
five  feet  above  its  present  level  at  high  tide;  and  these  shells  were  prob- 
ably deposited  at  low  tide.    Sir  John  Lubbock  refers  to  this   R„fe,redtoby 
fact,  but  very  briefly.     "Marine  shells,"  he  tells  us,  "also   i-ubhock. 
occur  at  Abbeville,  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  no 
doubt  this  change  of  level  Had  an  important  bearing  on  the  excavation  of 
the  valley"  (our  italics).* 

In  a  note  he  adds,  "The  higher-level  gravels  in  some  places  fringe 
the  coast  at  an  elevation  of  as  much  as  one  hundred  feet:    ^  ,,  |^„, 
this  phenomenon,  however,  I  should  be  disposed  to  refer  eis    along    the 
principally  to  an  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  land,    F"'"^'> '"»"■ 
and  the  consequent  intersection  of  the  sea  at  a  higher  level."  f 

It  thus  appears  that  the  river-gravels  fringe  the  sea-coast  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  hundred  feet !  The  wearing  away  of  the  coast  by  erosion 
would  hardly  explain  this.  The  river  entered  the  sea  on  a  level  with  it. 
The  sea  has  hardly  eaten  into  the  land  sufficiently  to  separate  those 
levels  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  only  explanation  is  an  elevation  of 
the  land,— unless  there  was  a  cataract  at  St.  VaUry. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  gravel  at  Menchecourt  has  risen  some 
forty  feet  r  why  not  account  then  for  the  elevation  of  the  gravel  at  St. 
Val^ry  by  a  rise  of  the  coast? J 

The  fresh-wafer  shells  found  at  Menchecourt,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  consisted  of  "the  genera  Planorbis,  Limnea,  Paludina,  Valvata, 
Cyclas,  Cyrena,  Helix,  and  others,  all  now  natives  of  the  same  fart  of 
J^rance,  except  Cyrena  fluminalis,  which  no  longer  lives  in  Europe,  but 
inhabits  the  Nile,  and  many  parts  of  Asia. ' '  §  The  marine  shells  occur- 
ring here,  mixed  with  these  fresh-water  shells,  were  Buccinum  undatum, 
Littorina  littorea,  Nassa  reticulata,  Purpura  lapillus,  Teliina  solidula, 
Cardium  edule,  and  a  few  others,—"  all  littoral  species  now  proper  to 
the  contiguous  coast  of  France." 

The  Excavation-theory  has  a  difficulty  to  encounter  which  we  have 
not  yet  adverted  to.     The  higher  gravel  at  Abbeville  and 
Amiens  is  one  hundred  feet  above  the  river;  but  at  Pi-  i'«B"i""ph«"- 
quigny,  between  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  it  is  one  hundred   s'™ine*"vl'iii:y! 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  river ;  thus :  Piquigny.    ^ 

•  Pre-historio  Times,  p.  383.  f  lb. 

}  A(  p.  383  Sir  John  Lubbock  slale; 
vation  of  from  five  lo  ten  feet  at  varic 
Calais,"  which,  he  says,  is  "  recent." 

\  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  133. 
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If  the  river  then,  says  the  author  of  "  Man's  Age  in  the  World,"  cut 
out  its  channel  without  elevation  of  the  land,  it  mu'it  have  flowed  up- 
hill. It  is  clear  that  the  land  rose  fifty  feet  at  Piquiguy  after  the  grave! 
was  deposited  ;  and  this  elevation  of  fifty  feet  was  local  and  peculiar  to 
Piquigny.  This  develops  at  once  not  only  disturbances  of  the  land, 
but  demonstrates  that  the  action  was  "  paroxysmal"  and  irregular  in  its 
operation,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  on  the  island  of  Moen  and 
the  shores  of  the  Great  American  Lakes, — a  most  important  fact  in 
connection  with  what  Sir  Charles  Lyell  so  frequently  adverts  to  as  "  a 
change  in  the  physical  features  of  the  country"  and  in  the  old  "  lines 
of  drainage"  since  the  Paleolithic  Age. 

Mr.  Prestwich,  whose  views  seem  to  be  treated  with  especial  defer- 
sironemsriidonT  ^"'^^  ^^  ^  Scientific  men  in  England,  bears  important 
from  Mr.  Prtsi-  testimony  to  the  greater  amount  of  rain-fall  at  the  period 
"'°''-  of  the  gravel  deposits,  to  the  greater  volume  of  water  in 

the  valley  of  the  Somme  River,  to  the  rapid  geological  changes  which 
probably  characterized  that  epoch,  and  to  the  probable  recent  exist- 
ence of  the  mammoth  and  the  other  great  mammals  cotemporary  with 
him.  He  believes,  however,  in  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Abbeville 
flints,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  the 
excavation  of  the  valley  by  the  river  since  the  deposit  of  the  high-level 
gravels,  which  he  considers  would,  after  all  abatements,  still  require  a 
very  long  time.  Speaking  of  a  section  at  Moulin-Quignon,  he  is  re- 
ported as  saying, — 

"  In  all  probability  we  have  in  both  these  places  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  old  river,  when  it  flowed  in  a  channel  higher  by  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  than  the  present  river-bed.  In  the  diagram  of  the  section,  fig.  3, 
I  have  given  what  I  consider  may  have  been  the  section  of  the  valley  at 
that  period,  showing  a  shallow  and  broad  river  with  numer- 
faiscd  fifty  feet  ous,  generally  dry,  shoals  and  shingle-banks,  but  during 
by  the  floods  of  jigg^s  (^our  italics),  arising  from  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows 

.     '  and  a  greater  rain-fall  than  at  the  present  day,  rising  to  a  height 

of  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  flooding  the  adjacent  country, 
and  depositing,  out  of  the  course  of  the  main  current,  the  fine  silt  now 
forming  the  Loess. ' '  * 

»  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  iSGs,  pp.  302,  503, 
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The  rise  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  referred  to  would  lead  to  the  de- 
posit of  the  "high-level"  gravel,  some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  above  the 
present  river.  Therefore  the  bed  of  the  river  at  this  time  ^his  conccdt. 
(according  to  Mr.  Prestwich)  was  some  forty  feet  above  the  ihewhoitqgei- 
present  level  of  the  stream.  He  describes  it  as  "a  shallow  """■ 
and  broad  river."  The  rain-fall  and  the  melting  snows  were  so  great 
that  they  raised  this  "shallow"  river  "forty  or  fifty  feet,"  the  valley 
being  a  mile  wide. 

What  more  does  Mr.  Tylor  or  Dr.  Andrews  ask  for? 

Now,  we  have  shown  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  lake-dwelling  found  in 
the  peat  or  silt,  and  also  at  the  date  of  the  boats  found  in  the  peat,  the 
Somme  at  Abbeville  was  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  and  we  have  also  stated 
that  marine  shells  are  found  at  Menchecourt  at  the  height  of  forty  feet 
above  the  present  river-level.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  at  these  pe- 
riods there  was  a  great  volume  of  water  at  Abbeville,  filUtig  the  valley  to 
a  point  ranging  as  high  as  forty  feet.  The  valley  was  already  excavated. 
There  was  no  broad,  shallow  stream  running,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  supposes, 
forty  feet  higher  than  the  present  valley-bottom ;  but  there  was  an  arm 
of  the  sea  met  by  the  waters  of  the  Somme,  and  these  commingled 
waters  ranged  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  the  sea -shells  at  least  as  high 
as  forty  feet  above  the  present  river.  And,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  allows  the 
floods  of  that  day  to  raise  his  broad,  shallow  stream  some  forty  or  fifty 
feet  higher,  where  is  the  occasion  to  hesitate  about  the  ability  of  these 
same  floods  to  fill  the  valley  to  the  same  height  in  the  manner  supposed 
by  Dr.  Andrews  and  Mr,  Tylor  ? 

In  the  procijedings  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  next  year  Mr.  Prcsiivich 
we  find  Mr.  Prestwich  referring  to  this  subject  again  :  ^^^'^ 

"One  reason"  (he  says)  "for  believing  the  accumulation  of  the 
silty  alluvium  of  our  valleys  to  have  been  more  rapid  at  one  time  than 
now,  is  that  these  valleys,  left  rude  and  rugged  at  the  end  of  the  Qua- 
ternary period,  would  be  subject  to  more  frequent  floods  until  their 
inequalities  were  filled  up  and  levelled."  Mr.  Prestwich  concluded  by 
observing  that  "  For  these  and  various  other  reasons  I  am  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  1859,  that  the  evidence,  as  it  stood,  seemed 
to  me  [our  italics]  as  muck  to  necessitate  the  brining  forward  of  the  great 
extinct  animals  towards  our  own  time,  as  the  carrying  back  of  man  in  geo- 
logical time.  ...  If,  on  fhe  contrary,  they  [the  modern  valley-alluvia 
and  the  latest  Quaternary  beds]  followed  in  immediate  succession,  and 
I  think  we  have  evidence  that  such  was  the  case,  for  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  larger  pachyderms  still  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alluvial  period,  whilst  we  know  that  many  of  the 
ruminants  lived  on  uninterruptedly  from  one  period  to  the  other,  I  do 
not,  for  my  part,  see  any  geological  reasons  why  the  extinct  mammalia  should 
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not  have  lived  down  to  compai-ativeiy  recent  times,  possibly  no!  further 
Nortiaonurhythe  ^'^'^^  ''■^'^^  ^g^f  thousand  or  ten  thousand  years."  "But 
eniaoi  mammdia  this  oiily  brings  US  to  the  threshold  of  that  dim  and 
d3n"'io  Jrfiror  mysterious  antiquity  in  which  first  appear  those  rudely- 
ten  thousand  years  wrought  flints."  .  .  .  (He  then  reiterates  the  views  about 
'^°'  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  by  the  streams.)    "But,"  he 

continues,  "  if  the  views  here  proposed  be  correct,  it  would  follow  th^t 
Lanre  rivers  '"'^^^  rivers  SO  large  in  proportion  to  those  now  occupying 
mighty  floods,  the  same  valleys,  with  floods  of  a  force  now  unknown  in  the 
sivert  cold,  in  ^u^g  districts,  with  cold  so  severe  as  to  shatter  rocks  and  to 
hasten  the  removal  of  their  debris,  we  should  have,  I  contend, 
agencies  in  operation  so  far  exceeding  in  power  any  now  acting,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  the  two  periods.  The  change  described 
must  have  progressed  with  a  rapidity  of  which  we  at  the  present  day  can 
in  these  latitudes  hardly  form  an  adequate  conception."  * 

Here  is  the  judgment  of  probably  the  first  geologist  in  England  ;  and 
it  proves  the  whole  case. 

So  much  in  a  general  way.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  particularly 
The  South  of  to  the  deposits  in  England.  And  here  we  must  make  use 
England.  again  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  quoted  and  ac- 

cepted by  Mr.  Evans;  who  is  speaking  of  the  south  coast  of  Hampshire, 
and  the  region  between  Poole  and  Southampton.  He  remarks  that  the 
formation  of  this  table-land  and  the  overlying  deposit  of  gravel  appear 
to  be  due  to  marine  action,  though  as  yet  no  marine  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  it.     He  then  proceeds ; 

"Sea-shells  have,  however,  been  found  by  Mr.  Prestwich  in  an  old 
Raised  sea-  sea-beach  at  Waterbeach,  near  Goodwood,  and  similar  beds 
btaciies.  j^j  j^visford  Bridge  occupy  a  height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  We  seem,  then,  here  to  have  evidence  of  a  considerable 
elevation  of  the  land  from  beneath  the  sea;  and,  as  the  gravel  in  places  over- 
lies late  Tertiary  beds,  this  must  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  late 
geological  epoch. ' '  f 

All  of  this  "tabular  mass  of  drift,"  of  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
speaks,  was  then  at  a  recent  geological  period  under  the  waters  of  the 
British  Channel,  and  the  beach  along  the  south  coasts  of  Hampshire 
and  Sussex  has  been  raised  "eighty  or  one  hundred  feet." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  "oval  flint  implement"  found  in  gravel  in 

Woof  Wi  ht       ^^^^  "^^  ^^^  top  of  the  Foreland  cliff  on  the  most  eastern 

point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  five  miles  southeast  of  Ryde." 

It  "is  of  the  true  PaljeoHthic  type,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  was 

"eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."     Now  we  learn  that  Mr. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.,  1864,  p.  221.  f  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  608. 
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Codrington  considers  that  there  is  a  raised  beach  here,  and. that  "a 
rise  of  land  to  the  extent  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  must  have  taken 
place  since  the  deposition  of  the  brick-earth  in  which  the  flint  imple- 
ment was  imbedded."* 

If  we  turn  to  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  and  its  affluents,  the  evidences 
of  altered  relations  between  the  land  and  the  sea  are  of  an 
extraordinary  character.    A  little  north  of  the  Ouse,  on  the   ous^ 
Nene,  at  Peterborough,  some  twenty  miles,  perhaps,  from  ^|  ^    ,    ,   . 
the  sea,  we  find  the  oyster  and  other  marine  shells.    In  the  between  .he  land 
gravel  in  March,  on  the  old  Nene,  about  twelve  miles  from  anii'hesea. 
the  sea,  we  find  Buccinum,  Trophotif  Littorina,  Cardium,  etc.     In  Whit- 
tlesea  Merc,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  we  find  remains  of  the 
walrus  and  the  seal,  and  sea-shells.     At  Waterbeach,  ten  miles  from 
Cambridge  (some  forty-five  from  the  sea),  the  remains  of  The  whale  n™ 
the  whale  have  been  discovered.     At  Icklingham,  on  the  Cambridge. 
Lark,  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  "the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
and  its  drainage,  have  been  so  much  modified  by  the  invasion  of  the 
sea,  which  produced  the  wide  level  of  the  Fens,  that  we  should  expect," 
says  Mr.  Evans,  "to  find  any  deposits  of  an  ancient  river,  which 
existed  before  that  great  planing-down  of  the  adjacent  country,  in 
somewhat  anomalous  positions. "-f 

Apart  from  the  more  ancient  and  violent  elevations  and  depressions 
of  the  land  in  England,  there  are  at  various  points  on  the  subme„td 
southern  coast  more  recent  examples  of  submerged  forests,  forests. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  gives  us  an  accoiint  of  a  submerged  forest  at 
Torquay  (mentioned  by  us  elsewhere),  and  much  peaty  matter  '''°"""'''- 
resting  on  bluish  clay,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Tor  Abbey,  at  a  height  of  about  eighty-four  feet  above  the  sea,  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  shore.  This  bed  extends  to  an  unknown 
distance  seaward,  many  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  being  observed  firmly 
fixed  in  the  clay,  and  bones  of  the  deer,  wild  hog,  horse,  and  the  Bos 
longifrons  occurring  in  the  peat,  and  with  these  the  antler  of  a  red  deer, 
fashioned  into  a  tool  for  piercing.  The  molar  tooth  of  a  mammoth, 
stained  with  the  black  color  of  the  peat,  and  retaining  much  of  its 
animal  matter,  was  (as  referred  to  elsewhere)  found  here.J 

On  the  Bristol  Channel,  at  Porlock  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Somerset- 
shire, Mr,  Godwen-Austen  called  attention  in  1866  to  a  sub- 
merged forest,  which  extends  far  from  the  land;  and  Sir  C.     "  "    ^^' 
Lyell  believes  that  there  was  formerly  a  woodland  tract  uniting  Somer- 
setshire and  Wales,  through  the  middle  of  which  the  ancient  Severn 

*  Ancient  stone  Implements,  p.  6o8.  -f  lb.,  p,  596. 
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flowed.  And  this  throws  some  light  on  the  Glamorganshire  caves, 
which  are  fissures  in  the  precipitous  cliffs  high  above  the  sea.* 

West  of  this  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
B»riisKpL=  Bay  ^'^'"^'  ^^  ^^^  ovidences  of  a  raised  beach  at  Barnstaple 
Bay.  After  the  elevation  of  this  beach,  a  forest  grew  upon 
it,  and  since  then  the  land  has  subsided,  and  we  have  here  at  present 
a  submerged  forest.  This  occurs  at  "Westward  Ho,"  in  the  parish  of 
Northam.  There  are  also  submerged  peat-beds  here,  which  may  be 
seen  at  low  water,  and  the  stumps  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  large  trees, 
projecting  above  this  peat,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Townshend  M.  Hall, 
F.G.S.,  in  the  winter  of  1864  (after  a  heavy  westerly  gale),  Mr.  Hall 
published  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  "  The  Student  and  Intellectual  Ob- 
server," vol.  iv.  p.  338.  He  represents  that  the  subsidence  of  the  coast 
here  amounts  to  some  seventy  feet.  The  bones  and  horns  of  the  red 
deer  are  found  in  the  submerged  forest,  lying  among  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and,  associated  with  them,  flint  flakes  and  chippings,  oyster-shells, 
calcined  flints,  flint  cores,  pointed  stakes  of  wood,  etc., — traces,  evi- 
dently, of  the  Neolithic  Age. 

But  this  is  but  half  of  the  story.  The  raised  beach  is  forty  feet 
above  the  sea.  Tliis  was  once  under  tiie  waves.  It  too,  as  we  learn 
from  the  alluvial  soil,  lying  above  the  "drift,"  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Neolithic  Age.  The  level  of  the  sea  was  originally  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  lower  at  this  point.  Then  the  forest  flourished,  and  the  flint- 
folk  of  the  Neolithic  Age  left  their  implements  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
alluvium  now  marked  by  the  traces  of  the  sea.  The  land  subsided 
until  the  beach  was  formed, — one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  It  then  rose 
again  until  the  beach  became  elevated  forty  feet  above  the  waves.  And 
all  this  has  occurred  since  the  so-called  Neolithic  Age. 

Mr,  Evans  mentions  also  a  submerged  forest,  occasionally  visible  at 
low  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  at  Bournemouth.  The 
trees  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  local  tra- 
dition speaks  of  the  existence  of  an  impassable  morass  so  late  as  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  between  the  cliffs  and  the  sea. 
The  trees  grow  on  the  surface  of  a  thick  bed  of  hard  peat.f 

The  valley  of  the  Thames  seems  also  to  have  been  disturbed.  We 
The  Thames  '^"'^  subterranean  forests  at  Purfleet,  Grays,  Dogenham 
Marsh,  and  Tilbury  Fort.  In  the  Isle  of  Dogs  a  forest  of 
this  description  was  found  at  eight  feet  from  the  grass,  consisting  of 
elm,  oak,  and  fir  trees,  some  of  the  first  of  which  were  three  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter,  accompanied  by  human  bones  and  recent  shells, 
but  no  traces  of  human  implements, 

"Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.p,  548.  t  An'ie"*  Slone  Implements,  p.  Sio, 
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The  Thames  too,  like  the  Somme,  in  ancient  times  met  the  sea  much 
higher  up.  Dion  Cassius  describes  London  as  situated  at  xha sea formaiv 
"the  estuary  of  a  river,"  and  Ptolemy  describes  Kent  as  ai London, 
all  maritime,  and  not  as  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  river.  Such  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  sea  had  flowed  up  to  London  and  submerged 
the  marshes  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Ctesar  seems  also  to  speak  of 
the  Thames  as  being  higher  up  than  the  present  London,  locating  it  in 
the  territory  of  King  Cassivelaunus.  The  Romans  (as  the  legend  runs) 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  confined  the  river  in  artificial 
banks,  such  as  exist  at  the  present' day.  We  mention  elsewhere  an 
account  by  Col.  H.  Lane  Fox  of  the  discovery  of  Roman  Remains  of  a 
remains  3.T\ilpiles  in  layers  of  peat  during  some  excavations  iate-dweiiing- 
at  London  Wall.  Col.  Fox  speaks  of  these  piles  as  the  remains  of 
ancient  kilchen-middens.  But  they  were  not  kitchen-middens :  they 
indicate  that  there  was  formerly  a  "lake-dwelling"  at  London  Wall. 
The  Tliames  or  the  sea  covered  that  spot,  now  far  removed  from  the 
river.  Piles  have  also  been  found  north  of  the  Bank,  near  the  Mansion 
House,  and  in  the  line  of  old  Wall  Brook. 

It  is  very  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Thames  at  London  formerly  pre- 
sented a  much  broader  sheet  of  water  than  it  does  at  present,— and 
this  even  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  Prior 
to  that  the  river-level  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Somme,  no  doubt  yet 
higher. 

It  is  interesting  to  recognize  that  the  great  British  metropolis  in  the 
time  of  Agticola  was  z.  pile-village. 

In  the  south  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  there  is  another 
river  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Ouse.  At  Lewes,  siluated  on  this 
stream,  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  an  anchor  was  dug  up  in  the 
last  century.  Another  was  found  still  higher  up  the  Ouse,  at  Land- 
port.* 

There  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  a  raised  beach  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  near  Dublin.  Dr.  Mantell  mentions  that  there  is 
an  ancient  beach  at  this  point,  which  has  been  elevated 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  contained  the 
bones  of  the  Great  Irish  Elk.f  This  single  example  is  sufficient  to 
explain  all  the  changes  in  physical  geography  alluded  to  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  It  corresponds,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  deposition  of  the 
river-gravels  of  the  Somme  Valley. 

The  flints  in  the  English  river-gravels  "exactly  resem-  The  Paisoiithii: 
ble"  those  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  the  "i"'*  of  EngiaDd 
Seine.     Tiiere  is  also  the  same  evidence  of  ice-action, of  r.anJe.^'    " 

»  Arohasologia,  1869,  vol.  xlii.  p,  28.  \  Wondeis  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p,  133. 
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great  blocks  of  sandstone  occurring,  some  more  than  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet  thick.  At  Fisherton, 
Fauna  of  the  near  Salisbury,  the  remains  of  no  less  than  twenty-one 
gravel.  spccies  of  mammals  were  found  in  the  gravel : — Cams  lupus. 

Cam's  vulpes,  Hyizna  speiaa,  Felis  spelcea,  Bison  minor.  Bos  primigenius, 
Ovibosmosckaius,  Cervus tarandus,  ^ervm{_Guettardif),  Cenms elephas, 
Equus  (four  varieties),  Rhinoceros  iichorinus,  Mhphas primigenius ,  Sper- 
mophilus  (Superiiosus  ?),  Lemmus  torquatus,  Lemmus  {^Norvegicus  f), 
.  Arvicola,  Lepus  timidus,  etc. 

Of  birds  there  were  found  the  bones  and  portions  of  the  shells  of  the 
eggs  of  the  wild  goose  and  of  the  wild  duck. 

There  were  thirty-one  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells, — all  still 
living  in  England. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  long  ago  (in  1851)  pointed  out  the  similarity 
Sir  E.  Murchison  betweco  tbese  formations,  in  his  memoir  on  "The  Drift 
on  iiK  evidences  of  of  the  South-East  of  England."  He  remarked  that  in 
aiM^F'^iiA  Md  ^^^  valleys  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire  we 
English  vaiLeys.  find  the  Same  denudations  of  the  chalk,  the  same  angular 
flint  terrace  accumulations,  accompanied  by  the  remains  of  the  same 
extinct  species  of  animals,  which  have  been  observed  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  and  he  inferred  that  we  should  (as  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
case)  find  the  same  implements  of  flint.  He  perceived  that  in  this 
district  the  flint  drifl  was  not  the  lingering  deposit  of  ages  of  compar- 
short,  lurhuient  ative  repose,  but  bore  witness  to  short,  though  turbulent, 
agencies.  ageucies,  performing,  we  may  imagine,  in  a  few  years  the 

work  for  which  the  uniform! tarian  demands  his  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  centuries.  In  the  first  place,  he  points  out  that  the  denudation  of  the 
vast  area  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  the  neighboring  counties  must 
u  hovais  frac-  '^*^^  ^^^"  '^^  result  of  Upheavals,  fractures,  and  accora- 
tures,  and'denu-  panying  denudations  to  the  intensity  of  which  existing 
daUoDs.  nature  offers  little  or  no  analogy.     He  shows  that  the  coo- 

figuration  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  North  and  South  Downs  facing  the 
Wealdon  Valley  cannot  possibly  have  been  formed,  as  some  theorists 
suppose,  by  ordinary  diurnal  action  prolonged  through  countless  ages. 
He  next  recognizes  the  results  of  an  agency  of  vast  intensity^,  and  clear 
proofs  of  a  great  force  that  drifted  the  flint  materials  to  the  flanks  of 
the  denuded  country  in  this  district.  He  speaks  of  ancient  mounds 
of  drift  arranged  irregularly  and  at  different  altitudes  upon  their  banks 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  rivers, — the  coun- 
terpart, therefore,  of  the  Menchecourt  and  Moulin-Quignon  beds  at 
Abbeville.  And  he  adds,  "a  glance  at  any  of  these  materials  at  once 
bespeaks  the  tumultuous  nature  of  their  origin,  for  none  of  them  con- 
tained water-worn  or  rounded  pebbles.      At  Peppering,  about  eighty 
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feet  above  the  Aniri,  bones  of  an  elephant  were  found."  (Jour.  Geolog. 
Soc,  vol.  vii.  p.  360.)     And  again  ; 

"By  no  imaginable  process  of  the  longest-continued  diurnal  action 
could  any  portion  of  this  detritus  have  been  gradually  derived  during 
ages  from  the  low  chalk-hills."  (lb.,  p.  368.) 

Again:  "To  my  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  same  drift  being 
placed  in  such  different  levels  at  Folkestone,  and  of  its  sloping  up  from 
the  sea-board  Co  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  inland, 
are  good  evidences  that  these  creatures  were  destroyed  by  violent  oscil- 
lations of  the  land,  and  were  swept  by  currents  of  water  from  their 
feeding-grounds  into  tiie  hoUoivs  where  we  now  find  them,  and  where 
the  argillaceous  materials  which  covered  them  have  favored  their  con- 
servation." 

The  worked  flints,  in  association  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals, 
have  also  been  found  in  Italy,— at  Ponte  MoUe,  two  miles 
from  Rome;    at  Ponte  Mammolo;   at  Monte  Sacro;   at   ",'fj'''""*'^"*' 
Torre  di  Quinto;  at  Acquatraversa ;  and  at  other  points. 

At  Ponte  MoUe,  the  ancient  Pons  MUvius,  near  the  gates  of  Rome, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  is  a  layer  of  gravel,  pebbles,  etc.  Above  this 
are  heavy  layers  of  marl  and  sand  ;  then  anotiier  bed  of  gravel  and  peb- 
bles ;  then  sandy  clays  again  ;  and,  finally,  the  vegetable  soil  of  Rome. 
The  flint  implements  are  found  in  both  the  lower  and  upper  gravels,  and 
with  them  the  remains  of  Elephas  antiquus  and  Ekphas  meridionalis, 
three  species  of  Rhinoceros,  three  species  of  Hippopotamus,  etc.  These 
strata  were  examined  by  Signer  CeselH.  There  is  an  account  of  them 
in  Macmillaris  Magazine  for  1867,  Signor  Ceselli,  we  are  Cold,  thinks 
he  discovered  traces  of  progressive  handicraft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  flints.  In  the  upper  stratum  the  workman  was  no  longer  content 
to  get  his  edge  or  point  by  the  mere  chipping  process.  ^' He  begins  to 
rub."  In  other  words,  the  implements  are  partially  polished.  "Vet 
many  of  the  flints  of  the  lower  stratum,"  as  we  are  told,  "show  the 
hand  of  a  master." 

We  have  some  farther  information  on  this  subject  in  the  volume  of  tiie 
"  Congr^s  International  d' Anthropologic  et  d'Archeologie"  for  1867,* 
M.  de  Rossi  is  reported  as  stating  to  the  Congress  that  M.  Indes  had  dis- 
covered at  Ponte  MoUe  some  additional  "  archeolithic  arms  of  a  more 
highly  finished  character  (plus  perfectionn^es)  than  those  previously 
found:"  they  mark,  says  M.  de  Rossi,  "the  commencement  of  the 
transition  to  the  neolithic  or  polished  stone  age." 

The  surface-soil  of  Rome  yields  "flint  weapons  of  exquisite  shape,  "f 

*  PP-  '09.  iio-  t  Macmillan's  Mag.,  1E67,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  357,  353. 
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There  were  found  in  these  gravel  deposits  certain  flint  ornaments  of  a 
triangular  shape,  with  a  notch  in  them,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  they 
were  strung  originally  on  a  thread. 

It  is  ill  view  of  the  indications  here  that  the  men  of  the  Stone  age 
had  begun  to  "  rub"  or  polish  their  flints,  we  presume,  that  Mr.  Stevens, 
in  his  "  Flint-Chips,"  remarks  that  "  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Italian 
drift  implements  should  be  regarded  as  of  equal  age  with  the  imple- 
ments of  the  Somme  Valley  and  those  of  Wiltshire,  H-ampshire,  and 
Norfolk."* 

We  must  not  close  the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  with- 
ThefejnousMou-  out  adding  an  account  of  the  ia-iaonsMtntlin-Quignonjaw, 
Im-Quigiion  jaw.  |-[jg  history  of  which  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  the  "  Bill 
Stumps,  his  mark,"  in  the  memorable  chapter  in  the  Pickwick  memoirs. 
In  1863  a  quarryman  at  Moulin-Quignon  brought  to  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  a  shaped  flint  and  a  fragment  of  a  human  molar  found  in  the 
gravel.  Afterwards  another  workman  informed  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
of  the  discovery  of  another  bone  (which  proved  to  be  a  human  jaw). 
The  workman  had  not  removed  the  bone,  nor  disturbed  the  earth  around 
it.  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  with  a  number  of  friends  at  once  visited 
the  spot  and  carefully  exhumed  the  precious  relic.  A  flint  hatchet  was 
found  near  it.  The  spectators  all  remarked  on  the  identity  of  the 
patina  or  colored  crust  on  the  jaw,  the  flint,  and  the  adjacent  pebbles. 
These  remains  ivere  found  in  -the  "  upper -level"  gravel, — the  oldest 
stratum  of  the  Somme  gravels.  The  tidings  were  at  once  sent  to  England, 
and  forthwith  Messrs.  PresCwich,  Evans,  and  Tylor  repaired  to  Abbe- 
ville, where  tbe  jaw  was  duly  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Tylor  suspected  some  foul  play, — Mr.  Evans  suggesting  that 
tbe  axe  had  been  artificially  stained  with  the  irony  deposit  which  dis- 
colored it.  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  insisted  that  he  had  himself  removed 
the  articles  from  the  earth  in  which  they  were  imbedded  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  gentlemen, — that  the  earth  had  not  been  previously 
disturbed, — and  that  the  two  workmen  were  men  of  irreproachable 
'  character. 

It  is  true  that  a  reward  had  been  offered  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
for  fossils,  and  that  a  number  of  attempts  had  been  made  to  deceive 
him. 

Subsequently  Dr.  Falconer  wrote  an  article  in  the  London  Times 
of  April  25  on  the  subject,  which  led  to  an  animated  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  jaw  was  autlientic.  Unable  to  reach  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, a  scientific  conference  was  finally  called  to  meet  at  Paris  in 
May.     It  was  attended  by  the  following  eminent  savans :  MM.  de  Qua- 

'■  Pago  17C. 
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trefages,  Lartet,  Delesse,  Desnoyers,  Milne-Edwards,  Gaudry,  and  Bour- 
geois, and  by  Messrs.  Falconer,  Busk,  Prestwich,  and  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
The  conference  remained  in  session  three  days.  The  jaw  was  sawn 
across  and  washed, — the  black  coating  or  matrix  being  readily  removed 
by  the  sponge.  There  was  no  appearance  of  dendrites  on  the  surface  or 
within  the  bone;  nor  any  infiltration  through  it  of  mineral  matter. 
The  substance  of  the  bone  was  dry  and  friable,  but  tolerably  firm  under 
the  saw.  The  section  was  fresh-looking,  and  emitted  distinctly  the  odor 
of  sawn  bone.  The  molar  too  which  had  been  cut  by  the  saw  had  the 
same  appearance  of  freshness.  The  dental  canal  was  lined  with  fine 
gray  sand,  indicating  previous  lodgment  in  a  non- ferruginous  sandy 
bed.  Mr.  Busk  thought  the  jaw  resembled  many  cemetery -bones,  but 
that  it  was  unlike  the  fossil  bones  of  the  Somme  Valley,  all  of  which 
had  been  covered  with  dendrites.  Besides,  it  was  found  that  the  mate- 
rial of  the  gangue  or  matrix,  applied  soft  to  any  solid,  would  adhere 
with  great  tenacity, — indicating  that  the  deposit  on  the  bone  might  be 
artificial.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  the  English  commission 
pronounced  the  flint  hatchets  said  to  have  been  discovered  unauthentic, 
until  finally  the  French  savans  were  shaken. 

The  conference  thereupon  broke  up,  and  adjourned  to  Abbeville. 

Fresh  excavations  were  undertaken  under  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
mission. These  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  hatchets  which  were 
believed  to  be  genuine,  though  not  possessing  the  characteristic /oA«(7, 
or  other  proofs  of  antiquity  relied  on.  After  a  due  consideration  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  investigation  terminated  in  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  commission  that  no  fraud  had  been 
practised. 

But  all  did  not  agree  as  to  the  age  of  the  fossil  bone.  Dr.  Fal- 
coner and  Mr.  Busk  reaffirmed  their  original  doubts  with  regard  to  its 
absolute  age,  considering  the  appearance  of  freshness  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  its  being  coeval  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  quad- 

M.  Milne-Edwards,  President  of  the  Academy  oi  Sciences,  and  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  the  eminent  physiologist,  expressly  held  themselves  uncom- 
mitted as  to  the  age  of  the  beds  ;  and  the  distinguished  geol-  Eiie  de  seau- 
ogist,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  created  a  decided  sensation  by  """*■ 
announcing  that  the  Moulin-Quignpn  strata  were  not  "diluvial," — not 
even  alluvium  deposited  by  the  encroachment  of  rivers  on  their  banks, — 
but  were  simply  composed  of  washed  soil  deposited  on  the  flanks  of  the 
valley  by  excessive  falls  of  rain,  such  as  may  occur  exceptionally  once 
or  twice  in  a  thousand  years.  A  week  later,  before  the  same  learned 
body,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  reiterated  these  views,  and  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  these  formations  belonged  to  the  "stone  period,"  and  were 
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analogous  to  those  of  the  peatmosses  of  Denmark  and  the  lake-dwellings 
of  Switzerland. 

We  have  thus  a  human  jaw-bone  from  this  famous  deposit,  which, 
according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Evans,  etc., 
must  be  several  hundred  thousand  years  old — which,  however,  when 
cut  with  a  saw,  emitted  distinctly  the  odor  of  fresh  bone  ! 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


THE   MAMMOTH. 


The  Da.te  of  fhe  Palasoiilhic  Age  1o  be  fixed  by  Ihe  Time  of  the  Disappearance  of  the 
Mammoth,  Reindeer,  etc.— Popular  Misconception  with  regard  to  the  Disappearance  of 
Wild  AnimaJs.— Disappearance  of  the  Buffalo  in  America.— The  Bear,  the  Wolf,  the 
Elli,  the  Antelope,  tlie  IMoose,  etc.— The  Thessalian  Lion.— The  Moa.— The  Dodo— 
The  Bear,  Wolf,  Beaver,  and  Bustard  in  Europe.— The  Hippopotamus  in  Southern 
Africa.— The  Elephant  and  the  Rhinoceros  in  Northern  India.— Ejilinelion  of  the  Urus 
and  Aurochs.— Reindeer  in  the  Hercynian  Forest  in  the  Days  of  SaJlusl  and  Cjesar.- In 
Scotland  in  Ihe  Twelfth  Century.— Remains  found  near  London,— Gaston  de  Foix.— 
Prof  Nilsson's  Opinion  that  the  Reindeer  of  Lapland  is  of  a  Diflferent  Species  from  that  of 
the  PalBsolithio  Age.- The  Great  Irish  Elk.— Remains  found  in  the  Peat-beds  and  Cran- 
noges  of  Ireland.-Found  in  Association  with  Iron  Sword,  and  with  jet  Rings.— Found 
beneath  Altar-stone  oti  the  Rhine.— Irish  Lyre  made  of  Bones  of- Freshness  of  some 
Of  the  Bones,  and  Large  Percentage  of  Animal  Matter,— Remains  of  the  Elephant.— 
Former  Marvellous  Stories  with  regard  to.-The  Knee-bone  of  Ajax.-The  Skeleton  of 
Orion.— Skeleton  of  the  Cyclops.— The  Remains  of  Orestes.- The  Giant  of  Lucerne.— 
The  Tooth  of  St.  Christopher.- The  Fossil  Unicorn  of  Leibnili— Teulobocchus  Rex.— 
Remains  of  tl^e  Mastodon  and  Mammoth  in  America,- Mr.  Peale's  Discoveries.— Rev. 
E.  Fontaine's  Account  of  the  associated  Bones  of  the  Mammoth,  Flint  Implements,  and 
Pottery  on  the  "Island  of  Petite  Anse,  Louisiana,— Similar  Discovery  by  Prof  Holmes  on 
the  Ashley  River,  near  Charleston, -The  Discoveries  of  Dr.  Koch  in  Missouri.-Sir  C. 
Lyell  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Mastodon's  Remains  in  Shallow  Ponds.— Two  Remark- 
able Cases  from  Sir  C.  Lyell.— Remains  of  the  Mammoth  in  the  Peat  Deposits  of  Wales 
and  England  — !n  America,  (he  Remains  of  the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon  found  on  the 
Sur&ce  and  in  the  most  Superficial  and  Recent  Deposits,— Prof.  Hall's  Account  of  such 
Discoveries  in  New  York.-Prof.  Mather  on  Same  Subject.-Sir  C.  Lyell,-Col.  Hamil- 
ton Smith  on  the  Remains  of  the  Megatherium  found  on  the  Sur6oe  of  the  Soil  in  South 
America.- The  Bones  of  this  Animal  used  there  by  Natives  for  Fire-places.— Original 
Aooount  of  ihe  Famous  Mammoth  found  by  Dr.  Koch  in  Gasconade  County,  Missouri 
—Col.  Whittlesey.— Prof.  Win chell— Other  Esamples,— Prof.  Shaler  in  the  American 
Naturalist  on  the  Recent  Existence  of  the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon.— Dr  Warren's 
Newbure  Mastodon.— Freshness  of  its  Bones.-Sir  C,  Lyell  on  the  Remarkable  Preser- 
vation of  the  Bones  of  these  Animals  in  America.— The  Siberian  Mammoth.— Found 
imbedded  in  the  Ice,  or  Frozen  Soil,— Vivid  Account  of  the  Finding  of  the  Carcass  of  a 
Mammoth —Remains  of  the  Mammoth  in  Alaska,- Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  pronounces  the 
Cave- Lion  identical  with  the  Existing  Lion.— The  Cave-HyEena  the  same  with  the  Spotted 
Hysna  of  Southern  Africa.— The  Cave-Bear  pronounced  by  Mr.  Busk  to  be  the  Grimily 
Bear.— The  So-called  Cave-Horse.- Result  of  die  Foregoing  Evidence. 

If  we  inquire,  And  when  did  all  this  take  place?  the  reply  to  the 
question  depends  mainly  on  the  answer  to  another  ques-  wi,cn  did 
tion.  When  was  it  that  the  reindeer  wa-s  living  in  Southern    ihings™';^'^ 
France  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees?  and  when  did  the  Mammoth 
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and  the  Great  Irish  Elk  and  the  Tichorine  Rhinoceros— and  the  rave- 
bear  and  the  cave-lioii  and  the  cave-hyajna — disappear  from  Europe? 


It  is  the  popular  impression,  and  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  antiquity  of  man,  that  the  Urns,  the  Aurochs,  the' Reindeer  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  the  Megaceros,  the  Mammoth,  the  Woolly 
Rhinoceros,  etc.,  disappeared,  all  or  most  of  them,  long  ages  ago.  We 
shall  proceed  to  show  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  that  some 
of  these  extinct  animals  have  lived  in  historic  times,  and  that  even  the 
great  pachyderms  vanished  from  Europe,  from  Siberia,  and  from  Amer- 
ica, at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  This  point  established,  the  argu- 
ment for  the  antiquity  of  man  is  practically  demolished. 

Great  misconception  exists  with  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  naturally 
The diaappcsrance  luvolved  in  the  disappearance  of  wild  animals.  The  rapid 
of  wild  animals.  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  in  America  is  a  case  in  point. 
This  animal  is  now  driven  to  the  western  part  of  the  United 
The  Buffiiio.etc.  g^gtes,  and  will  soon,  no  doubt,  be  entirely  extinct.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  in  America,  which,  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  abounded  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Dr.  Hoy,  in  a  paper  read 
two  or  three  years  since,  before  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
states  that  the  elli,  which  existed  in  that  State  as  late  as  1863.  is  probably 
now  extinct.  The  last  buffalo  was  killed  in  1832.  The  antelope, 
which  was  found  there  in  the  time  of  Father  Hennepin,  has  also  dis- 
appeared. The  last  wild  turkey  [?]  was  killed  in  1846.  The  otter,  the 
beaver,  and  the  moose  stili  linger. 
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Two  centuries  ago  the  moose  ranged  as  far  soutli  as  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  River,  and  herds  of  bison  grazed  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut, 

We  know  from  Aristotle  and  Herodotus  that  the  Hon  was  formerly 
common  in  Macedonia,  Tlirace,  and  Thessaly.     It  formerly 
abounded  also  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Babylonia.     M.  Figuier, 
in  his  "  Mammalia,"  remarks  that  this  animal  is  rapidly  diminishing 
even  in  Africa,  and  observes  that  "our  grandchildren  will  probably 
know  the  Lion  only  from  our  descriptions." 

Formerly  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  of  the  stag  and  the  fallow-deer 
were  slain  in  England  at  a  hunting-match ;  now  they  are  only  pre- 
served by  the  greatest  care.     The  otter,  the  marten,  the  polecat,        ^^' 
formerly  abundant,  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

The  moa  has  become  extinct  in  New  Zealand  within  a  very  recent 
period.  Dr.  Hector,  in  a  communication  to  Nature,  announces 
the  discovery  of  a  part  of  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  gigantic 
birds,  upon  the  posterior  portion  of  which  the  skin,  partially  covered 
with  feathers,  is  still  attached  by  the  shrivelled  muscles  and  ligaments. 
Numerous  localities  have  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand  where  the 
bones  of  the  moa  remain  in  immense  profusion,  and  usually  accompanied 
by  native  implements  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  of  great  perfection  of 
finish.  Here  we  have  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
the  union  and  juxtaposition  of  extinct  animals  and  the  flint  implements. 

The  grotesque  and  gigantic  dodo  was  found  by  navigators  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius  in  the  sixteenth  century.     It  too  is  now  extinct. 

The  brown  bear,  according  to  M.  Dupont,  lingered  in  Belgium  until 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  continued  in  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  wolf  was 
found  in  Scotland  as  late  as  1306,  and  in  Ireland  till  1710.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  met  with  the  beaver  in  1188,  in  the  river  Teivy,  in  C 
diganshire.  The  bustard  was  forraeriy  seen  on  the  heaths  and 
downs  of  Britain  in  flocks  of  forty  and  fifty.  ^'"" 

Figuier  also  informs  us  that  the  hippopotamus  inhabits  Southern  a 
Eastern  Africa,  but  that  they  are  fast  disappearing.  In 
the  time  of  Levaillant,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  abounded  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but 
in  1838  there  were  only  two  left,  on  the  property  of  a  rich  horse-breeder, 
who  very  carefully  protected  them.  We  find  it  represented  in  the  ancien 
tombs  of  Egypt,  but  it  has  now  retreated  above  the  fli*st  cataract,— - 
indeed,  is  rarely  seen  below  the  second. 

The  disappearance  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  in  India  is  full  o 
instruction  on  this  subject.  Three  centuries  ago,  the  famous  p^^i^,-,^  ei? 
Mogul  emperor  Baber  (the  great-grandson  of  Timour  Lang,    pham. 
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or  Tamerlane),  in  his  public  memoirs,  mentions  tlie  occurrence  of  tlie 
rhinoceros,  wild  buffalo,  and  lion  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Benares,  and 
that  of  the  elephant  near  Chunar.  "  In  the  jungles  around  Chiinar," 
he  remarks,  "  there  are  many  elephants;"  and  he  elsewhere  slates  that 
they  are  found  in  the  district  of  Kalpe  (or  Kulpe),  and  "  as  you  advance 
east  they  increase."*  The  translator  of  this  work,  in  a  note  on  this 
passage,  written  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  observes,  "The  improvement 
in  Hindustan  must  be  prodigious.  The  wild  elephant  is  now  confined 
to  the  forests  of  Himala  and  to  the  ghats  of  Malabar.  A  wild  elephant 
near  Karrah,  Manikapore,  or  Kalpe,  at  the  present  day,  is  totally 
unknown." 

At  this  time  the  rhinoceros  has  long  been  extirpated,  with  not  so 
Soon  for  otien  '"'"^'^  ^^  a  tradition,  says  Figuier,  of  it  remaining,  in  all  the 
parts  where  Baber  mentions  its  former  existence;  but  in 
the  desert  region  northwest  of  Delhi  the  lion  was  numerous  within  the 
memory  of  living  man,  "and  there  we  learn  that  already  hardly  a  tra- 
dition remains  of  this  formidable  animal."  f 

Benares  and  Chunar  are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
the  Himalaya  range,  while  Kalpe,  farther  west,  is  equally  distant.  And 
yet  these  great  animals  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  intervening 
region,  leaving  scarcely  a  recollection  of  their  existence  behind.  Why, 
then,  may  not  the  American  Mastodon  and  the  Siberian  Mammoth  have 
disappeared  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  man  have  lost  almost 
totally  the  memory  of  their  former  presence  ? 

The  XJra&,  or  Bos  primigenius,  ■<fiW\ch  is  one  of  the  eMinct  animals 
Recent eiisienca  whosc  remains  are  found  in  the  bone-caverns  and  river- 
of  iheUros.  gravels,  ismentionedby  Cjesar  as  existing  in  the  Hercynian 
Forest;  is  alluded  to  in  the  Niebelungen  Lied  in  the  twelfth  century; 
and,  according  to  Herberstein,  was  found  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  Museum  at  Lund  there  is  a  skeleton  of  this  animal 
(found,  we  presume,  in  the  Swedish  peat),  in  which  one  of  the  venebrfe 
still  shows  traces  of  a  wound,  made,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof  Nilsson,  by 
a  flint  arrow.  Bones  of  this  species  have  also  been  found  in  the  tumuli, 
as  well  as  in  the  lake-habitations  and  the  shell  mounds. 

The  Aurochs,  or  European  Bison,  whose  remains  are  found  also  in  the 
Recent enLstcnee  rivcr-gravel  and  the  older  bone-caves,  is  not  mentioned  by 
of  ibe  Aurochs.  Csesar,  but  both  Pliny  and  Seneca  speak  of  it  as  existing  in 
their  time ;  and  it  is  also  named  in  the  Niebelungen  Lied.  It  existed  in 
Prussia  as  late  as  1775,  and  is  still  found  wild  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
present  Emperor  of  Russia,  also,  has  twelve  herds,  which  he  carefully 

*  See  Mammalia,  by  Louis  Figuier,  pp.  148,  150.  f  lb.,  p.  143. 
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protects  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  The  stuffed  skins  of  tills  animal 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  Bos  primigenius  and  the 
Bos  ioftgi/rons  v/ere  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  Excavations  made  a  few 
years  since  in  the  vicinity  of  London  Wall  to  the  depth  of 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-lwo  feet  reached  a  gravel  similar  to 
the  Thames  ballast.  On  this  rests  a  bed  of  peat  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
thick,  and  above  this  were  the  remains  of  London  earth,  composed  of 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  the  city.  In  excavating  the  peat  it  was  found 
to  be  interspersed  with  wooden  piles  of  oak  and  elm.  The  peat  was  full 
of  Roman  relics,— planks  containing  Roman  nails,  red  Saraian  pottery, 
bronze  and  copper  pins,  iron  knives,  tweezers,  iron  shears,  a  piece  of 
polished  metal  mirror,  the  leathern  soles  of  shoes  and  sandals,  some 
thickly  studded  with  hob-nails,  the  cnliga  of  the  Roman  legions,  etc. 
Mingled  with  these  works  of  art  were  the  bones  of  the  horse,  ass,  red 
deer,  wild  boar,  wild  goat,  6lO%,  Bos  primigenius.  Bos  longifrons,  Bos  fron- 
tosus,  etc.     The  peat  had  grown  some  eight  feet  in  four  hundred  years. 

Prof.  Steenstnip  remarks  that  tlie  Veson  cornipotens  of  the  Chronicle 
of  St.  Gall  (tenth  century)  is  nothing  else  than  the  Urus  of  Cfesar.* 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  our  present  inquiry  to  ascertain  when  the 
reindeer  disappeared  from  France  and  England.  We  have  it  Reindeer, 
on  the  authority  of  Csesar  that  it  was  found  in  his  day  in  the  Alluded  10 
Hercynian  Forest,  j  by  Casar. 

We  know,  moreover,  on  the  authority  of  Torfjeus,  and  from  other 
evidence,  that  the  Norwegian  jarls  in  the  twelfth  century  .  g  ^^  .  . 
used  to  cross  the  sea  to  Scotland  to  hunt  the  reindeer. |  Its  iht  twelfth  qen- 
bones  also  are  found  in  the  ruined  towers  (previously  men-  '"'^'' 
tioned  by  us)  which  occur  in  North  Scotland,  called  "Brochs"  or 
"Burghs,"  some  of  which  were  in  use  in  the  twelfth  century. 

«"Maiia3  theCotemporary  of  the  Mammolh  and  the  Reindeer."  See  Smiths.  Rep.  for 
1867,  p.  36a. 

qiiam  lati  diffundunlur."  (De  Bel.  Gal.,  vl.  a6.)  This  is  the  passage  usually  cited,  and  some 
persons  refuse  to  believe  that  the  reindeer  is  referred  to.  But  Cjesar  states  elsewhere, 
speaking  of  the  Germans,  "et  pellibus  aut  parvis  rhenonum  tegumBntisutuntur."  (De  Bel. 
Gal,,  vi.  21.)  And  Sallust,  to  the  same  purpose,  "Germani  infectum  rhenonibtis  corpus 
tegunt."    Fragm,  incerlffi  sedis.  18.    Dietsch. 

Isidore  (A.D.  600)  has  a  passage  implying  that  the  reindeer  was  hunted  in  his  time  at  no 
remote  distance  from  the  Rhine,    It  isns  follows;  "  Renones  sunt  velamina  humerorum  et 

by  Mr.  W,  Boyd  Dawkins,  p.  287. 
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There  is  a  curious  passage  cited  by  Buffon  from  a  work  entitled  "  Le 
Miroir  de  Pli^biis  desdSduits  de  la  Chasse,"  written  by  Gaston  de  Foix 
in  the  fourteenth  ceotury.  This  Gaston  was  third  count  of 
Foix  and  Lord  of  B^arn,  who  at  an  early  age  joined  a  cru- 
sade in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Teutonic  Knights  against  the  Paynims 
of  Lithuania.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  usually  enter- 
tained sixteen  hundred  dogs.  According  to  Cuvier,  after  his  crusade  in 
Lithuaniahe  crossed  over  into  Norway  and  Sweden  to  hunt  reindeer;  and 
in  the  work  in  question,  referring  to  that  journey,  lie  writes  of  the  rein- 
deer, "  J'en  ai  veu  en  Nourvegue  et  Xuedene  et  en  ha  oultre  mer,  ines 
en  Romain  pays  en  ay  je  peu  vlis."  Which  plainly  appears  to  assert 
that  he  had  sometimes  seen  them  south  of  those  regions;  but  Sir  John 
Lubbock  does  not  think  the  passage  should  be  so  construed.  What  other 
construction  it  can  bear  we  do  not  perceive.  By  the  "Roman  country" 
we  understand  Prussia,  which  at  that  time  was  the  possession  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  but  which,  as  well  as  Denmark,  owned  allegiance  to 
the  Hoiy  Roman  Empire. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  the  most  positive  character  that  the  rein- 
deer was  found  in  Southern  Sweden  about  the  tenth  century.  During 
the  session  of  the  International  Archseological  Congress  at  Stockholm 
last  year  the  members  of  the  body  made  an  excursion  to  the  isle  of  BJorko, 
in  Lake  Malar,  near  Stockholm,  where  there  is  an  ancient  cemetery  of 
two  thousand  tumuli.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards  from  this  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town.  Several  trenches  were  run  through  this  locality, 
and  many  relics  obtained  by  the  members  of  the  Congress.  On  the  oc- 
casion, Dr.  Stolpe,  who  was  familiar  with  the  previous  discoveries  at  this 
point,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  island  and  its  remains.  They  all,  be 
stated,  belong  to  the  Second  Age  of  Iron  in  Sweden,  and  consisted  of 
implements  of  iron,  ornaments  of  bronze,  and  animal  bones.  Kufic 
coins  have  also  been  found,  along  with  cowrie-shells  {Cyprma  moneta) 
and  silver  bracelets.  The  number  of  animal  bones  met  with  is  immense, 
more  than  fifty  species  being  represented,  and,  what  is  especially  note- 
worthy, the  marrow-bones  were  all  crushed  or  split;  just  as  in  the  palseo- 
lithic  times.  The  principal  wild  beasts  were  the  lyQx,  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
the  beaver,  the  elk,  the  reindeer,  etc. 

Dr.  Stolpe  refers  the  foundation  of  thispre-historic  city  to  "about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,"  and  says  it  was  probably 
destroyed  "  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century."  * 

During  this  period  the  reindeer  existed  in  this  part  of  Sweden,  that 
is,  only  one  degree  above  the  northern  limits  of  Denmark. 

A  discovery  made  a  year  or  two  since  would  seem  to  settle  the  ques- 

^  Agademy,  Augu51  29,  1S74. 
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tioii  of  the  recent  presence  of  the  reindeer  in  England.  In  1870  Mr. 
Henry  Wood  mentioned  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  fo„j,jj,^l,^ 
Association  that  certain  excavations  made  by  the  East  don  with  bronze 
London  Water-Works  Company  had  revealed  the  presence  "'*=?''"=■ 
of  shell  marl  in  the  Walthamstow  marshes,  the  shells  being  all  recent. 
He  added  that  in  this  bed  they  had  discovered  brome  spear-heads, 
arrow-heads,  knives,  etc.,  accompanied  by  the  bones  of  man,  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  beaver,  the  wild  deer,  the  red  deer,  the  roebuck,  the 
faljow-deer,  and  the  reindeer.  Mr.  Wood  remarked  that  the  discovery 
of  the  beaver,  red  deer,  and  reindeer  within  seven  miles  of  London  was 
astonishing. 

The  article  on  "The  Antiquity  of  Man"  in  the  British  Quarferiy 
Review  for  April,  1S74,  refers  to  this  discovery,  and  mentions  also  that 
this  animal  has  been  found  ia  the  layer  of  peat  underneath  the  alluvium 
of  the  Thames  at  Crossness,  in  the  peat  of  Yorkshire,  and  "in  several 
places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland."  The  reviewer  is,  in  consequence, 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  reindeer  lived  in  the  British  Islands  during 
the  Neolithic  Period.*  The  writer  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  severity 
of  the  climate  which  must  have  prevailed  in  England  at  this  time.  It 
"must  have  been  similar,"  he  says,  "to  that  of  the  regions  in  which 
he  [the  reindeer]  now  lives."  So  that  it  does  not  require  ages,  as  the 
geologists  say,  to  effect  a  change  of  climate. 

Prof.  Nilsson,  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Archaic 
Anthropology,  at  Paris,  in  1867,  is  reported  as  taking  the  The  ancient  lein 
ground  that  "the  reindeer  which  was  found  in  the  bogs  of  d«.  perhaps  a 
Sweden  is  not  the  same  species  of  animal  as  that  now  in-  difftrenrspidea. 
habitiiig  the  North,  and  that  the  fossil  reindeer  might,  then,  enjoy  aud 
thrive  in  a  mtich  warmer  climate."     M.  de  Quatrefages  cited  Pallas 

*Brit.  Quart.  Rev.,  April,  1874,  p.  189,  Amer.  Reprint, 

In  ■'  Mat6fiaii!i  pour  I'Histoire  de  rHomme,''  ire  Livraison,  1B74,  we  liave  an  account 
of  a  station  referred  to  Hie  broiije  age,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tardoire,  in  the  department  of 
Charente,  in  France,  by  M.  A,  Fermond,  The  relics  discovered  were  found  in  a  "  rock- 
shellet."  They  consisted  of  worked  flints,  Iragments  of  pottery,  an  earthen  dish  like  those 
found  in  the  Swiss  lake- dwellings,  three  small  fragments  of  bronie,  a  hair-pin  of  bronie,  a 
beautiful  bronze  hatchet,  etc.  With  these  were  found  the  bones  and  the  teeth  of  the  oi, 
the  stag,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  remdeer,  and  also  human  bones.  The  .objects  occurred  at 
the  depth  of  one  metre.     See  p.  14  of  the  work  referred  to. 

Although  there  is  no  hint  here  of  the  "  remaniement"  which  the  French  archEeologists  are 
so  fond  of  su^esting  in  these  cases,  and  apparently  no  trace  whatever  of  any  disturbance, 
we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  these  remains  are  not  stricUy  cotemporary.  They 
may  be,  but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  flints  and  the  bones  of  the  rein- 
deer precede  by  ashort  interval  the  relics  of  bronze.  The  fiiuna  belongs  (excluding  the  rein- 
deer) to  the  neolithic  or  the  bronie  age.     We  have,  therefore,  in  any  view,  the  bones  of  the 
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to  show  tliat  even  in  the  last  century  the  reindeer,  "assisted  by  great 
forests,  found  its  way  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian."  He  thought 
that  the  difference  between  the  fossil  and  the  present  reindeer  may  be 
only  a  slight  difference  of  breed.  M.  Vogt  said  "Yes,"  and  cited  the 
difference  between  the  domestic  and  the  wild  breeds.* 

The  reference  to  the  presence  of  this  animal  on  the  Catpian  recalls 
the  fact  that  Plinyf  makes  mention  of  the  Tarandus  of  the  Scythians. 

In  the  well-known  work  of  Prof.  Nilssoii  on  the  Stone  Age  we  find  the 
same  views  expressed.  "  The  reindeer,"  he  says,  "  whose  skeletons  are 
found  in  the  peat-bogs  of  Scania  belong  to  quite  a  different  race  from 
those  of  Lapland.  They  had  no  doubt  immigrated  to  Scania  from  some 
more  southerly  part,  and  may  possibly  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the 
reindeer  which  during  Csesar's  time  lived  in  the  Hercyiiian  Forest." 

Prof.  Nilsson  then  makes  the  statement  that  the  reindeer  had  not 
proceeded  "  from  Scania  up  towards  Lapland  ;"  this,  he  remarks,  "i> 
proved  by  there  never  having  been  found  a  skeleton  nor  even  a  bone  of  a 
reindeer  in  any  of  the  provinces  that  are  situated  between  Scania  and 
Lapland."  X 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Worsaae  that  the  reindeer  is  found  not  only  in 
the  Danish  peat,  but  in  the  more  rtcent  layers  of  that  formation.  We 
shall  see  that  the  archfeolngists  speak  of  several  layers  of  this  peat,  the 
oldest  containing  remains  of  the  primeval  pine  forests  of  Denmark,  and 
corresponding  to  the  Stone  Age  ;  while  above  this  is  a  layer  containing 
the  remains,  of  the  oak  forests  which  are  said  to  have  succeeded  the  pine 
forests,  and  which  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  Bronze  Age. 
We  learn  from  the  "Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark"  that  "at  a 
period  when  the  country  was  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  in  all  proba- 
bility, there  lived  animals  that  are  now  extinct,  such  as  the  reindeer,  the 
elk,  and  the  auroclis,  the  horns  and  bones  of  all  which  are  frequently 
found"  (he  is  speaking  of  the  peat-bogs).  We  thus  have  the  reindeer 
in  Denmark  in  the  "Bronze  Age,"  the  recent  date  of  which  in  that 
country  will  elsewhere  appear. 

If  farther  evidence  is  necessary  on  this  point,  w,e  may  cite  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins.  He  states  in  his  paper  on  "The 
Classification  of  the  PalEeolithic  Age  by  Means  of  the  Mammalia,"  that 
the  reindeer  was  probably  living  "  in  the  bronze  and  iron  ages."  [In 
the  same  paper  he  speaks  of  the  classification  of  the  caves  by  M.  Lartet, 

*  Amhropologieal  Review,  1868,  pp.  209,  aio, 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  304,  Bohn's  edit. 

In  Ainerica  the  caribou  is  seen  even  af  Ihe  presenl  day  in  living  herds  upon  the  northern 
shoreof  I^akeSupsrior;  while  De  Kay  has  met  with  their  iiii>rfflOT««Jra  in  North  era  New 
York,     Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States,  p.  88. 

X  Niteon  on  tlie  Stone  Age,  p.  249. 
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namely,  the  division  into  the  Cave-bear,  the  Mammoth,  the  Reindeer, 
and  the  Aurochs  periods,  as  "of  no  value."  The  aniraals,  he  says, 
are  distributed  in  the  river-gravel  and  the  caves  fairly,  and  generally 
together.] 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Megaceros,  or  Great  Irish  Elk,  is  more 
ancient  even  than  ^}a&  Elephas  primigenms.     This  mag- 
nificent animal  was  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  meas-   of  ihe  Great  Irish 
ured  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  between  the  tips  of  its  horns,    ^"'■ 

It  has  been  long  known  thaft  its  remains  were  found  in  the  Irish  bogs 
and  in  the  Irish  crannoges  or  lake-dwellings,  but  no  entirely  decisive 
evidence  of  its  recent  existence  in  Ireland  was  obtained  until  some  few 
years  since.  The  fact  was  suspected,  but  not  ascertained.  It  is  now, 
however,  settled  by  several  discoveries. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin  in  December, 
1861,  Dr.  Petrie  stated  tliat  he  had  in  his  possession  an  iron  p  ■  ,  j 
jwori/ which  had  been  found  with  the  bones  of  the  megaceros  in  a  bog  wkh 
in  the  county  of  Meath ;  and  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Bailly  '"""  '™"^- 
referred  to  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  same  animal,  in  associa- 
tion with  spear-heads  and  pottery,  in  a  lake  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in 
Switzerland. 

The  leg  of  a  megaceros,  with  a  portion  of  the  tendons,  skin,  and  hair 
on  it,  was  found  about  1864  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  h    -h  h 

Che  estate  of  H.  Grogan  Morgan,  Esq.,  a  specimen  of  which  itndons,  skin, 
was  sent  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  ^'^  .pr=Mr™3. 
Peale,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  to  his  class.  See  Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science  for  January,  1865 ;  paper  by  Rob.  H.  Scott,  Esq. 

It  is  stated  also  in  this  paper  that  Archdeacon  Mansell  mentions  the 
discovery  of  a  megaceros  at  Rathcannon,  Limerick  County, 
and  with  it  a  number  oi  jet  rings,  and  the  bones  of  a  dog   wuii  jet  rings. 
or  bear. 

There  are  allusions  also  in  the  "Book  of  Lismore,"  and  in  the  "His- 
tory of  Ireland,"  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Memionedimhs 
and  said  to  be  by  Peppard,  to  the  chase  of  a  great  black  "BoqIi  gf  Lis- 
deer,  supposed  to  be  the  great  elk.  mo«." 

In  an  article  published  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  the  Fenny  Magazine, 
on  the  Great  Irish  Elk,  it  is  stated  that  the  head  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, some  stone  hatchets,  and  several  bones  of  the  urus,  were  found 
together  in  Germany  in  the  same  drain.*  There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  "stone  hatchets"  referred  to  belonged  to  the  age  of  polished 
stone,  for  at  that  time  the  paleolithic  implements  were  not  recognized, 
and  would  not  have  been  spoken  of. 
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Col.  Hamilton  Smith  mentions  the  discovery  near  Xantlicn,  on  the 
BtnMih  an  altar-  K.hine,  beneath  an  altar  of  stone,  of  the  head  of  an  Irish 
atone.  elk,  and  a  quantity  of  ashes.* 

The  crannoges  of  Ireland,  we  have  mentioned,  are  of  recent  dale. 
In  the  Irish  ^^  ^  paper  on  the  Crannoges  of  Lougli  Crea,  read  before 
Crannoges.  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Nov.  1863,  it  is  stated  that  the 
animal  remains  dug  up  included  those  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  pig, 
dog,  wolf,  and  the  head  of  a  Cervus  megaceros  thirteen  feet  between  the 
horns.  With  these  were  found  a  number  of  iron  implements,  a  crozier 
of  brass  (with  pieces  of  silver),  a  battle-axe,  a  cast  for  a  coin,  bone  and 
stone  implements,  etc.f  We  may  add  that  the  writer  concludes  that 
iron  was  in  use  in  the  early  age  of  the  crannoges ;  and  that  when  this 
crannoge  on  Lough  Crea  was  built,  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  seven 
feet  higher  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Steele,  in  his  treatise  on  "Peat-Moss,"  tells  us  that  "in  Ireland, 
D!  les  *'^^  horns  and  other  remains  of  a  gigantic  species  of  deer, 
now  extinct  in  the  British  Isles,  have  been  found  at  the 
hottoin  of  peat-bogs,  many  feet  deep. (Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xxvii.),  A 
nearly  perfect  and  magnificent  specimen  of  this  fossil  deer,  named  by 
some  the  Irish  Elk,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh."  J 

Professor  Jamieson  and  Dr.  Mantell  note  tlie  discovery  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  Ireland,  of  a  human  body  found  in  a  peat-bog,  at  the  depth 
of  eleven  feet.  The  soft  parts  were  converted  into  adipocere,  and 
the  body,  thus  preserved,  was  enveloped  10  a  deer-skin  of  such  large 
dimensions  as  to  lead  them  to  the  opinion  that  it  belonged  to  the 
extinct  elk.§  Professor  Wilson,  who  is  our  authority  for  this  case, 
then  mentions  one  that  indicates  in  an  unmistakable  manner  a  very 
recent  period.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Arch  Ecological  Institute,  June  3, 
Irish  lyre  made  1864,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  exhibited  an  imperfect  Irish 
from  bones  of.  [yfg^  fouod  in  thc  moat  of  Desmond  Castle,  Adare,  the 
material  of  which  was  pronounced  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  bone  of 
the  Irish  elk.H 

In  the  first  edition  of  "Prehistoric  Man"  (we  do  not  think  the 
Fresh  condiiion  Statement  is  contained  in  the  second  edition).  Dr.  Wilson 
of  ihebones.  afKrms  that  "skeletons  of  the  Irish  elk  have  been  found 
at  Curragh,  Ireland,  in  marshes,  some  of  the  bones  of  which  were  in 
such  fresh  condition  that  the  marrow  is  described  as  having  the  appear- 
ance of  fresh  suet,  and  burning  with  a  clear  flame. "Tf 


»  Nat.  Hist.  Hum.  Spec,  I 
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The  statements  with  reference  to  the  freshness  of  some  of  the  bones 
of  the  megaceros  are  corroborated  by  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Sdmce.*  According  to  this  high  authority,  a  centesimal  analysis  of  a 
skeleton  by  Prof.  W.  Stokes  yielded  43.45  of  phosphates,  with  fluates,  and 
42.87  of  animal  matter;  and  Prof.  Apjohn  states  that  "  the  cartilage 
and  gelatine  had  not  been  even  perceptibly  altered  by  time." 

Even  Prof,  Agassiz  admits  the  continuance  of  this  great  deer  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century  to  be  "probable."  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  1868,  he  said  that  Brandt  had 
proved  from  an  examination  of  ancient  documents  in  the  Sclavonic 
tongue  that  the  Bos  primigenhis  was' living  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania 
and  Poland  up  to  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  added  that 
"  tJie  presence  of  Cervus  megaceros  in  the  marshes  of  Europe  up  to  the 
fourteenth  century  is  also  made  probable." 

To  the  same  effect  we  read  in  "Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de 
I'Horame;"  "Le  Bos  cervi  figura  de  C6sar  n'^tait  ni  un  &an, 
comme  le  suppose  Lenz,  ni  un  Cervus  euryceros  [megaceros],  comme  le 
croit  Eichwold,  mais  bien  un  Renne,  et  M.  Brandt  croit  I'avoir  prouve. 
Suivant  lui,  le  Machlis  ou  VAchlis  que  Pline  distingue  positivement  de 
I'Elan,  et  le  Schelch  du  poeme  des  Niebehmgen,  ne  sont  autre  que  le 
Cervus  euryceros.  En  effet,  cette  grande  esp^ce  vivait  en  AUemagne  an 
X"  siecle;  et  n'y  devint  compUtement  inconnue  qu'4  partir  du  XII' 
si6cle,  epoque  k  laquelle  on  la  trouvait  encore  en  Irlaxide."'f* 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  Bos  primigenius  was  living  in  England 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Romans,  and  in-  Germany  in  the  twelfth 
century;  that  the  aurochs  existed  in  Prussia  a  century  ago;  that  the 
reindeer  lingered  in  Scotland  until  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  it  was 
found  in  Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era;  and  that 
tJie  great  Irish  elk  continued  in  Ireland  down  to  the  Age  of  Iron,  and 
in  Germany,  probably,  until  the  twelfth  century.  These  animals  were 
the  companions  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros.  Would 
it  be  strange  if  they  too  lingered  down  to  a  more  recent  period  than  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe?  We  have  already  found  the  remains  of 
the  existing  African  elephant  in  a  cave  in  Central  Spain. 

If  the  elephant  lived  in  Belgium  (as  he  seems  to  have  done)  when  the 
little  urn  figured  on  p.  210  was  baked  in  the  sun,  and  when  the  group 
of  reindeer  figured  on  p.  202  were  sketched  by  some  primeval  artist, 
that  does  not  seetn  very  long  ago.  There  is  something  exceedingly 
human,  and  a  certain  aroma  ci proximity,  about  that  handiwork. 

«■  For  January,  i365,  p.  20 :  Harl  on  "  Fossil  Deer  of  Ireland." 

t  Deeembre,  1B73,  p.  S34.  I'  is  added  in  a  nofe,  "  D'aprJs  Hibbert,  selon  Ranking 
(Wars  and  Sports,  London,  1826,  p.  491),  il  aurait  6te  d^truit  par  les  Remains." 
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The  bones  of  the  elephant  are  found  all  over  Europe  at  comparatively 
Thorcmsiosof  shallow  depths,  and  it  is  amusing  to  remark  now  the  wonder 
theEiephaatin  and  astonishment  which  they  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Europe.  ancients  and  even  down  to  very  recent  times.     The  patella 

of  a  fossil  elephant  was  believed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  knee-bone  of 
Ajax,  and  some  great  bones,  no  doubt  those  of  an  elephant,  found  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  are  described  by  the  naturalist  Pliny,  who  states  that 
tbey  were  "supposed  to  be  the  skeleton  of  Orion."  St.  Augustine  found 
on  the  sea-shore  "  a  fossil  human  tooth"  "  which  viJas  a  hundred  times 
the  size  of  the  tooth  of  any  person  living."  Much  later  Kircher  tells 
us  of  a  skeleton  dug  up  near  Rome,  which,  by  an  inscription  attached 
to  it,  was  known  to  be  that  of  Pallas  (slain  by  Turnus),  and  was  higher 
than  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  same  author  tells  v&  that  another 
skeleton  was  found  near  Palermo,  that  must  have  belonged  to  a  man 
four  hundred  feet  high,  and  who,  therefore,  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Cyclops, — "  most  probably  Polyphemus."  *  Massigli,  in  his  History  of 
the  Danube,  describes  the  bones  of  an  elephant  found  in  Transylvania, 
which  were  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  elephants  which 
the  Emperor  Trajan  carried  with  him  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Dacians. 

The  body  of  Orestes,  thirteen  feet  in  length,  discovered  at  Tegea  by 
the  Spartans,  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  same  respectable  animal. 

In  1577  some  immense  bones  were  exposed  to  view  by  the  uprooting 
of  an  oak  near  the  cloisters  of  Reyden,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  in 
Switzerland,  which  the  celebrated  physician  Platen  declared  to  be  those 
of  a  giant,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  nineteen  feet  high.  He  proceeded 
to  put  the  skeleton  together,  and  sent  it  with  an  explanatory  drawing  to 
the  Council  of  Lucerne.  In  1706  the  anatomist  Blumenbach  recognized 
the  bones  as  those  of  an  elephant.  The  good  people  of  Lucerne  in  the 
mean  time  had  adopted  the  image  of  the  pretended  giant  as  the  supporter 
of  the  city  arms. 

The  tooth  of  St.  Christopher,  shown  at  the  church  dedicated  to  that 
saint  in  the  city  of  Valence,  was  the  molar  tooth  of  the  Elephas  primi- 
genius;  and  M.  Figuier  informs  us  that  in  1789  the  canons  of  St.  Vin- 
cent carried  through  the  streets  in  public  procession  the  arm  of  a 
saint  to  procure  rain,  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  femur  of  an 
elephant. 

Leibnitz  got  hold  of  the  bones  and  enormous  tusks  of  an  elephant, 
and  constructed  the  skeleton  of  a  fantastic  animal  which  he  denominated 
The  Fossil  Unicorn. 

The  best  story  on  this  subject,  however,  is  that  about  Teulobocchus 
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Rex,  the  barbarian  king  who  invaded  Gaiil  at  the  head  of  the  Cimbri, 
and  who  was  vanquished  near  Aqua  Sexiice  (Aix  in  Provence)  Ttmobocchus 
by  Marius,  who  carried  him  to  Rome  in  triumphal  procession.  ^^''■ 
In  January,  1613,  the  workmen  in  a  sand-pit  near  the  castle  of  Chau- 
mont,  in  Daiiphiny,  between  Montrecourt  and  Saint-Antoine,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  found  a  number  of  great  bones.  These  were 
purchased  by  a  country  surgeon  named  Mazuyer,  who  gave  out  that  he 
himself  had  made  the  discovery  in  a  tomb  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen 
broad,  built  of  bricks,  upon  which  he  found  the  inscription,  Teutoeoc- 
CHUS  Rex.  He  added  that  in  the  same  tomb  he  found  a  hundred  medals 
with  the  effigy  of  Marius.  In  the  bulletin  which  he  issued,  announcing 
his  discovery,  he  reminded  the  public  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Roman  authors,  the  head  of  Teutobocchus  exceeded  in  dimensions 
all  the  trophies  borne  upon  the  lances  in  the  triumph.  The  skeleton  of 
this  Teutonic  chief,  as  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mazuyer,  was  twenty-five  feet 
long  by  ten  broad.  It  was  carried  through  all  the  cities  of  France  aiid 
Germany,  and  formally  exhibited  before  Louis  XIIL,  who  contemplated 
it  with  the  profoundest  interest.  It  gave  rise  to  an  embittered  contro- 
versy between  the  anatomist  Riolan,  who  insisted  that  the  bones  were 
those  of  an  elephant,  and  a  physician  by  the  name  of  Habicot,  who 
defended  the  genuineness  of  the  skeleton. 

These  bones  are  still  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris. 
They  remained  at  Bordeaux  until  1832,  when  they  were  sent  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  identified  by  M.  de  Blainville  as  belonging  to  a 
mastodon  [mammoth?]. 

Bones  of  the  mastodon  were  discovered  near  Albany,  New  York,  in 
1705,  but  attracted  little  attention.  In  1759,  M.  de  Lon> 
gueil,  a  French  officer,  discovered,  in  what  is  now  known  Araeiican  Mas- 
as  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  a  number  of  these  remains,  *°'>™  ="''  ^'^- 
which,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  presented  to  Daubenton 
and  Biiffon.  Daubenton  referred  them  to  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
elephant,  but  Buffon  convinced  him  and  other  French  savans  that  they 
all  belonged  to  the  elephant,  which  he  erroneously  believed  to  be  six  or 
eight  times  the  size  of  the  existing  elephant. 

In  1801,  Peale  discovered  two  complete  skeletons  in  a  marsh  near 
Newburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Subsequently,  Prof.  Barton,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  discovered  the  bones  of  another  skeleton 
at  a  depth  of  six  feet  in  the  soil.  In  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  in  a 
sac  which  was  probably  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  he  found  a  mass  of 
vegetable  matter,  partly  bruised,  and  composed  of  leaves  and  branches, 
among  which  was  a  rash  belonging  to  a  species  yet  common  in  Virginia. 

Since  that  time  remains  of  the  mastodon  and  the  mammoth  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  or  mastodon  was  found  on  the  roadside 
trench  of  the  old  Tezcuco  road,  in  Mexico.  In  California  their  bones 
have  been  found  in  numerous  instances.  Tliey  occur,  oo  the  other 
hand,  as  far  north  as  Canada. 

Dr.  Leidy  regards  the  Ekphas  Americatms  as  a  slightly  different 
species  from  the  mammoth  of  Europe,  The  American  mastodon  seems 
to  have  had  no  representative  in  Europe  in  the  post-pliocene  epoch. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Fontaine,  in  his  volume  entitled  "How  the  World 
I  landofPeiite  "^^  Peopled,"  givcs  an  account  of  certain  remains  of  the 
Aiise.  mammoth  found  on  the  island  of  Petite  Anse,  St.  Mary's 

Parish,  Louisiana.  This  island  rests  on  an  immense  deposit  of  crystal- 
Rsmaina  found  lized  Salt.  At  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  incredible  quan- 
with  poiteiy.  titles  of  pottery  were  thrown  out  of  the  pit  by  the  miners, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  the  bones  of  the  elephant  and  other  huge 
extinct  quadrupeds,  Mr.  Fontaine,  who  is  a  geologist,  examined  this 
locality  in  1867,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Hilgard.  Cane  baskets, 
stone  hatchets,  a  large  stone  anvil,  and  pottery  of  six  different  patterns, 
were  thrown  out  in  heaps  with  the  fossil  bones  of  the  mammalia  in 
question.  The  animals  appear  to  have  been  bogged,  and  to  have  per- 
ished in  the  miry  clay  above  the  salt,  which  they  frequented.  The 
aborigines  used  the  rock-salt,  and  the  animals  no  doubt  repaired  to  the 
spot  for  the  same  purpose.  The  whole  island,  some  two  thousand  acres, 
resting  upon  the  solid  rock-salt,  is,  says  Mr.  Fontaine,  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  All  the  formations  are  Quaternary,  belonging  to  the 
"Bluff  formation"  of  Mississippi, — a  sort  of  loess,  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  valley  of  the  great  river,  and  overlying  the  "  Orange  Sand." 
The  Orange  Sand  is  newer  than  the  Tertiary ;  and  the  valley  in  which 
the  bonet  and  the  works  of  art  are  found  is  alluvium,  washed  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  the  whole  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  thick.  "In 
this  recent  deposit  they  are  so  mingled  that  we  can  only  infer  that  the 
men  and  animals  were  probably  coeval,  and  that  they  lived  and  died  in 
an  age  not  far  removed  from  our  own."  It  seems  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  these  remains  are  comparatively  recent.  The  wooden 
cotHns,  the  traces  of  which  were  found  seven  feet  below  the  surface  on 
the  site  of  the  gravebpits  at  St.-Acheul,  and  assigned  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock (p.  365)  to  the  fourth  century,  were  entirely  destroyed  ;  but  here 
we  have  the  cane  baskets  well  preserved  in  association  with  the  bones 
of  the  mammoth  and  great  quantities  of  pottery,  and  an  anvil  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  pottery. 

The  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was 
called  to  the  subject  by  Dr.  Leidy  in  1866.  Dr.  Leidy  said  that  Mr. 
J.  F.  Clew,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  salt-mines  on  the  island  of 
Petite  Anse,  had  that  day  called  on  him,  announcing  a  donation  to  the 
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Academy  of  a  mass  of  pure  rock-salt;  and  that  Mr.  Clew  had  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  mines  the  discovery,  at  the  depth  of  ten 
or  fifteen  feet,  of  tlie  bones  of  the  elephant,  well  preserved,  and  bemath 
these,  near  the  stratum  of  rock-salt  (which  is  at  the  depth  of  fifteen 
feet),  an  abundance  of  matting,  portions  of  which  were  exhibited  to  Dr. 
Leidy.  It  was  composed  of  a  tough,  flexible,  split  cane,  and  was  plaited 
diagonally.  The  pieces  were  well  preserved.  Mr.  Clew,  on  being  asked, 
was  under  the  impression  that  stone  implements  had  been  found.  He 
added  that  at  the  sides  of  one  of  the  pits  the  bones  of  the  elephant, 
and  jDieces  of  matting,  could  still  be  seen, — as  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed.* 

Very  similar  is  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  S.C.  In 
1859  he  exhibited  before  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  samcjustaposiiion 
Natural  Sciences  a  collection  of  fossils  from  the  post-plio-  ""^f  cbariesion. 
cene  of  Cliarleston,  and  made  the  following  statement  to  the  Academy ; 
"Dr.  Klipstein,"  he  said,  "who  resided  near  Charleston,  in  digging  a 
ditch  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  a  large  swamp,  discovered  and  sent  to 
me  the  tooth  of  a  mastodon,  with  a  request  that  I  should  go  down  and  visit 
the  place,  as  there  were  indications  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  animal 
still  remaining  in  the  sands  which  underlie  the  peat-bed.  Accordingly, 
with  a  small  party  of  gentlemen,  we  visited  the  doctor,  and  succeeded 
not  only  in  obtaining  several  other  teeth  and  bones  of  this  animal,  but 
nearly  one  entire  tusk,  and  immediately  alongside  of  the  tusk  discovered 
the  fragment  of  pottery  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  is  similar 
to  that  manufactured  at  the  present  time  by  the  American  Indians. ""f" 
These  remains  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  River,  in  a  deposit 
of  peat  and  sand,  in  an  undisturbed  bed.  Underneath  lie  marine  shells, 
corresponding  to  species  now  living  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  but  in- 
cluding also  two  species  no  longer  found  there,  though  common  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  seas. 

In  1867,  Prof.  Holmes  is  again  reported  as  exhibiting  before  the 
Academy  ."specimens  of  extinct  and  recent  animals,  accompanied 
by  the  bones  of  men,  together  with  pottery,  stone  arrow-heads,  and 
hatchets"  from  the  post-pliocene  of  Charleston. |  The  animal  bones 
belonged  to  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  mastodon,  and  an  extinct  gigantic 
lizard. 

Dr.  Koch  insisted  long  ago,  says  Prof.  Winchell,  that  he  had  found 
in  Missouri  such  an  association  of  mastodon  and  Indian  remains  as  to 
prove  that  the  two  had  lived  cotemporaneously.     And  Prof.  Winchell 
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adds  that  he  himself  has  seen  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant 
imbedded  in  peat  at  depths  so  shallow  that  he  could  readily  believe  the 
animals  to  have  occupied  the  country  during  its  possession  by  the 
Indians.* 

Similar  testimony  is  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He  states  that  entire 
skeletons  of  the  mastodon  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits 
occupying  hollows  in  "  the  glacial  drift."  "They  sometimes  occur  in 
the  bottom  even  of  small  ponds  recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist 
for  the  sake  of  the  shell-marl.  In  1845  iio  less  than  six  skeletons  were 
found  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  six  feet  below  the  surface,  by  a 
farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond  which  he 
had  drained."! 

This  author  recites  a  case  which  affords  a  strong  indication  of  the 
recent  presence  of  the  mammoth  in  Wales.  A  bed  of 
m™Tn  "pe^Tn  P^^t  was  observed  in  the  harbor  of  Holyhead  by  the 
Wales  and  Erg-  Hou.  W.  Stanley,  containing  the  stumps  and  roots  of 
'°°'''  trees.     The  peat  was  three  feet  thick.     It  was  exposed  at 

low  water,  and  stretched  upwards  to  a  slight  elevation  above  the  sea, 
where  the  excavations  made  for  the  railway  in  1849  brought  to  light 
two  perfect  heads  of  the  mammoth.  The  tusks  and  molars  lay  two  feet 
below  the  surface  in  the  peat. 

Sir  Charles  naively  remarks,  "It  is  not  improbable  that  this  mam- 
moth survived  most  of  the  lost  species  which  were  its  contemporaries 
in  what  has  been  called  the  Cavern  period."  He  thinks  that  it  probably 
belonged  to  "a  date  intervening  between  the  era  of  the  lake-dwell- 
ings and  that  of  the  oldest  epoch  to  which  man  has  yet  been  traced 
back. ' '  X 

This  is  a  most  important  admission. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  these  two  mammoths  belong  to  the  period 
succeeding  the  deposition  of  the  river-gravel.  They  are  cotemporary 
with  the/fd^of  the  Somme  Valley.  There  has  been  a  submergence  of 
this  coast.  There  are  traces,  says  Sir  Charles,  of  submerged  forests 
"  at  St.  Bride's  Bay,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and,  proceeding  farther  to  the 
north,  in  Cardiganshire,  and  again  in  North  Wales  (as  in  Anglesea  and 
Denbighshire)."  §  The  present  locality  is  in  Anglesea.  At  some  time 
within  the  human  period,  the  coasts  have  sunk.  On  the  marshy  shore, 
during  this  subsidence,  the  peat  was  formed.  It  is  three  feet  thick. 
At  the  depth  of  two  feet  we  find  tlie  remains  of  the  mammoth.  It  is 
extorted  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  "this  mammoth  [probably]  sur- 
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vived  most  of  the  lost  species  which  were  its  contemporaries  in  what 
has  been  called  the  Cavern  period."  But  if  we  can  find  one  single 
clearly-estabUshed  case  of  the  existence  of  the  mammoth  a  few  centuries 
before  the  date  of  the  Swiss  Lake -Dwellings, — or,  if  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
chooses,  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  before  those  settlements, — 
we  prove  that  the  antiquity  of  the  great  pachyderms  does  not  exceed 
some  1500  or  2500  years  B.C. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  in  another  connection, 
of  the  submerged  forest,  "and  much  peaty  matter  rest- 
ing on  bluish  clay,"  at  Torquay,  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  ^""^  ''°' 
Lyeil.  We  will  recapitulate  the  facts,  without  troubling  the  reader  to 
refer  back.  This  forest  is  traceable  for  nearly  a  mile  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tor  Abbey  to  the  sea-shore,  and  then  running  out  into  the 
sea.  Many  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  are  observable  in  the  clay,  while 
bones  of  the  deer,  wild  hog,  horse,  and  Bos  longifrons  occur  in  the 
peat :  with  these  the  antler  of  a  ted  deer  was  observed  by  Mr.  Pengelly, 
having  several  cuts  on  it  made  by  a  sharp  instrument,  and  the  whole 
fashioned  into  a  tool  for  piercing.  From  this  forest-bed,  in  thirty  feet  of 
water,  the  fishermen  drew  up  in  their  trawl,  a  few  years  before  1851,  the 
molar  tooth  of  the  mammoth,  stained  with  the  black  color  of  the  peat, 
and  retaining  much  of  its  animal  matter,  its  fresh  condition  periiajis  due 
to  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  peat.* 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  with  that  in  Anglesea 
on  the  same  coast.  The  tooth  of  the  mammoth  retained  "  much  of  its 
animal  matter."  Sir  Charles  thinks  this  was  due  to  the  preservative 
properties  of  the  peat ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  right.  But  the  fact  that  the 
tooth  was  found  in  this  peat -bed  containing  the  bones  of  the  Bos  longi- 
frons (characteristic  of  the  neolithic  and  the  historic  period),  the  red 
deer,  the  deer,  the  hog,  the  horse,  proves  that  it  too  belongs  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  tlie  river-gravel,  and  cotemporaneous 
with  the  French  peat. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  the  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth in  the  English  peat.  The  Rev.  D.  Fisher  found  the  remains  of 
one  which  had  been  overwhelmed  in  a  bog,  near  Colchester,  the  small 
bones  of  the  feet  being  in  their  natural  position.  In  an  address  before 
the  (British)  Geological  Society  (reported  in  The  Geologist  for  1864, 
p.  64)  Mr.  G.  S.  Poole  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  the 
tichorine  rhinoceros  had  been  found  in  a  peat-moss  above  those  of  man 
and  fragments  of  pottery. 

As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  is  the  rarest  occurrence  to  find  the  ri 
of  these  pachyderms  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

»  Principles  of  Geolagy,  vol.  i,  p.  549, 
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The  bones  of  the  marainoth  and  mastodon,  in  America,  are  generally 
itiAmcrkii  ihe  re-  found  in  the  most  superficial  deposits, — those  of  the  tnas- 
™^i  "dM^  ^S"'  '°*^°"  ordinarily  in  peat-bogs,  swamps,  and  the  shell-marl 
found  in  the  most  of  Small  laltes  and  ponds.  This  shell-marl  is  of  the  same 
superficial  dsposits.  age  as  the  peat, — a  parallel  formation,— both  of  them 
containing,  at  the  same  time,  along  with  the  extinct  animals,  the  remains 
.  of  existing  animals. 

The  shell-marl,  like  the  peat,  is  a  very  recent  formation,  and  is  often 
deposited  with  great  rapidity.  Water  holding  carbonic  acid  in  solution 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  powder  wherever  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes.  Rain- 
water, and  the  water  from  springs,  holding  this  gas  in  solution,  and  per- 
colating through  limestone  rocks,  or  passing  over  their  surfaces,  will  dis- 
solve a  portion  of  the  lime,  and  carry  it  into  ponds,  lakes,  and  marshes, 
where  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  calcareous  powder.  It  is 
there  absorbed  and  secreted  by  testaceous  animals,  whose  outer  covering 
or  shell  is  tlms  formed.  In  these  places,  where  large  quantities  of  cal- 
careous matter  are  held  in  solution,  these  small  testaceous  animals  grow 
in  great  abimdance,  and  live  but  a  short  time,  their  places  being  taken 
by  other  generations,  which  in  time  die,  and  thus  large  deposits  are 
formed,  called  shell-marl.  Shallow  ponds  or  lakes,  where  the  deposit 
of  shells  and  lime  is  rapidly  carried  on,  t'a^Xy  \i^cQici€  filled  vp  io  the 
water-line.* 

Skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  says  Lyell,  are  met  with  abundantly  in  re- 
cent shell-marls  in  Scotland.  The  remains  of  several  hundred  skele- 
tons have  been  procured  from  five  or  six  small  lakes  in  Forfarshire, 
including  the  stag,  ox,  boar,  horse,  sheep,  dog,  hare,  fox,  wolf,  and 
cat-t 

Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopsedia  says  the  mastodon  is  "gen- 
erally found  at  the  depth  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  lacustrine  deposits, 
bogs,  and  beds  of  infusorial  earth." 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge," we  are  told  that  "  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  the  mega- 
therium (mastodon?)  are  found  near  the  surface  in  the  United  States, 
and  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  having  been  rolled  by  floods,  or  seriously 
disturbed."  An  account  is  given  of  a  megatherium  exhumed  while 
digging  the  Brunswick  Canal,  so  near  the  surface  that  the  roots  of  a 
pine  penetrated  its  bones. 

In  the  suijerb  volumes  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  New  York,"  pub- 

■  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  by  George  H.  Cook,  State  Geologist.       Extract  from  Dr. 
Kirohell's  Report  for  1854,  p.  47. 
t  Principles  of  Geology,  Amer.  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  543. 
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lished  by  the  State  (Part  IV.,  Geology),  we  have  an  account  by  Mr. 
James  Hall  of  the  remains  of  a  number  of  mastodons  found  p,of.  Hall's 
in  the  Fourth  Geological  District  of  that  State.  testimony. 

1.  In  the  town  of  Pcrrinton,  in  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  in  gravel 
and  sand,  a  tusk  and  several  teeth. 

2.  In  1817,  some  remains  in  a  hollow  or  water-course,  at  Rochester. 

3.  In  1838,  while  excavating  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  Sophia  Street,  Rochester,  a  tusk,  nine  feet  long,  and  the  pelvis 
of  a  mastodon,  were  found,  intermingled  with  gravel  and  covered  by 
clay  and  loam,  and  under  these  a  deposit  of  shell-marl. 

4.  During  the  digging  of  the  Erie  Canal,  at  Holley,  in  Orleans 
County,  a  large  molar  tooth  was  found  in  a  swamp  near  the  village. 

5.  In  a  small  muck  swamp  in  Stafford,  Genesee  County,  a  molar 
tooth  was  found,  a  few  years  since,  below  the  muck,  and  upon  a  deposit 
of  clay  and  sand. 

6.  At  Geneseo,  in  Livingston  County,  several  years  since,  many 
bones  and  three  teeth  were  found  in  a  swamp,  beneath  a  deposit  of 
muck,  intermingled  with  sandy  calcareous  marl. 

7.  At  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  County,  a  tooth  was  found  several 
feet  below  the  surface  in  gravel. 

Mr.  Hall  observes : 

"In  all  situations  where  these  remains  appear  to  have  been  left  undis- 
turbed, they  are  associated  with  the  most  recent  deposits,  proving  that 
the  animal  has  existed  upon  the  surface  since  the  present  condition  of 
things  prevailed. 

"In  speaking  of  this  subject"  (he  proceeds),  "Dr.  Kage  remarks, 
'Rejecting  as  fabulous  the  accounts  by  Barton  about  twigs*  in  the 
stomach,  it  has  certainly  been  discovered  in  positions  indicating  that  the 
animal  perished  and  left  its  bones  on  or  near  the  surface  where  now 
found.  Cuvier  states  that  the  mastodons  discovered  near  the  Great  Osage 
River  were  almost  all  found  in  a  vertical  position,  as  if  the  animals  had 
merely  sunk  in  the  mud.  (Oss.  Foss.,  ^d.  alt.,  vol.  i.  pp.  219,  322.) 
Since  that  time  many  others  have  been  found  in  swamps,  a  short  dis- 
tance beneath  the  surface  (frequently  some  of  the  bones  appearing  above 
the  soil),  in  an  erect  position,  conveying  the  perfect  impression  that  the 
animal  (probably  in  search  of  its  food)  had  wa]idered  into  a  swamp, 
and,  unable  to  extricate  himself,  had  died  on  the  spot.  Such  an  incident 
doubtless  occurred  to  the  animal  whose  remains  we  assisted  to  disinter, 
some  years  ago,  at  Long  Branch,  N.J.  He  was  in  a  natural  vertical 
position,  his  body  supported  by  turf  soil  or  black  earth,  and  his  feet 
resting  on  a  gravelly  bottom.     The  occurrence  of  bones  of  other  ani- 

*■-  Tliey  are  not  fabulous,  however. 
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mals,  not  yet  extinct,  with  tliose  of  the  mastodon,  is  not  a  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  cotempora neons  existence;  but  we  cannot  deny  that 
it  furnishes  strong  reasons  for  believing  them  to  have  been  of  very  recent 
date.  We  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  mastodon  was  alive  in  this 
country  at  a  period  when  its  surface  was  not  materially  different  from 
its  actual  state,  and  that  he  may  have  existed  cotemporaneously  with 

"  Of  the  very  recent  existence  of  this  animal"  (Prof  Hall  continues) 
"there  seeras  to  be  no  doubt;  the  marl-beds  and  muck 
very  Kceni exist-  swamps  where  these  remains  occur  are  the  most  recent  of 
ence  of  the  Mas-  all  Superficial  accumulations  (indeed,  they  are  now  form- 
ing), and  the  surface  had  arrived  at  its  present  condition 
generally  before  these  began  to  be  formed.  Any  great  change,  such 
as  the  submergence  of  the  land,  would  obliterate  these  deposits,  and 
mingle  their  contents  with  the  surrounding  drift.  .   .  . 

"The  situation  of  the  bones  in  the  Fourth  District  offers  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  but  rather  confirms  it  in  several  instances." 

Mr.  Hall  further  states  that  Mr.  Williams  informed  him  that  at  the 
summit  level  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  near  New  Hudson,  four 
miles  from  Cuba,  several  deer-horns,  and  the  horns  of  an  elk,  were 
found  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  muck  deposit.  Also  a  piece 
of  wood  gnawed  by  beavers. 

This  is  just  such  a  deposit  as  we  constantly  find  the  remains  of  the 
mastodon  in. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  IVIr.  Hall,  with  the  Report,  was  made  in 
1843- 

In  the  "  Geology  of  the  First  District  of  New  York,"  in  the  same 
TeEiimony  of  scries  of  volumes,  by  Wm.  W.  Mather,  we  are  told  that 
Prof,  Mother,  "the  boncs  of  the  Mastodon  and  the  Fossil  Elephant  are 
frequently  found  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Orange  County.  Multitudes  of 
them  are  doubtless  entombed  in  these  and  other  marshes."  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  mired.  An  account  is  given  of  one  found  near 
Hudson,  Albany  County,  on  the  Helderberg  Mountain,  in  a  bed  of 
shell  or  lake  marl,  where  it  appeared  to  have  been  mired,  on  the  bank 
of  a  small  pond-hole  or  marsh. 

These  remains,  says  Prof,  Mather,  "are  found  only  in  alluvial  de- 
posits, and  most  frequently  in  peat,  lake  or  shell  marl,  in  banks  of 
streams,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  salt-licks,  or  where  saline  substances  exude 
or  effloresce  from  the  earth"  (p.  47). 

In  Albany  and  Greene  Counties,  New  York,  as  we  learn  from  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  iOY  ii^^,yi.r.'Lye.\\  found  remains  in  two 
■  swamps  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet, 
with  the  remains  of  the  existing  animals  of  Scotland,     "Cattle  have 
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recently  been  niircd  in  these  same  swamps."  In  the  same  work  it 
is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Nuttall  found  a  large  collection  of  the  bones 
of  the  mastodon  below  Newbern,  N.C.,  on  tlie  Neiise,  resting  on 
a  deposit  containing  recent  shells.  In  South  Carolina,  while  they 
were  digging  the  Santee  Canal,  they  found  similar  remains  in  a  spot 
where  large  quadrupeds  might  now  sink  into  the  soft  boggy  ground.  In 
Georgia  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  megatherium  occur  in  swamps 
formed  on  a  marine  sand  containing  shells  now  inhabiting  the  neigh- 
boring sea. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  points  out  that  these  remains  are  found  lying  on 
strata  containing  fresh-water  and  land  shells  of  existing  TtsiimonyofSir 
species, — whicli  proves  not  .only  the  recent  existence  of  c.  Lytil. 
the  animals,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  same  climate.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
has  another  remark  pertinent  to  the  point  under  consideration,  as  fol- 
lows: "That  they  [the  mastodons  and  mammoths]  were  exterminated 
by  arrows  of  the  Indian  hunters,  is  the  first  idea  presented  to  the  mind 
of  almost  every  naturalist."* 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Spe- 
cies," says  the  bones  of  the  megatherium  in  Brazil  are  on  j,^,  Hamiiion 
or  near  the  surface,  in  a  recent  state.  "  How  could  they,"  Smitii  on  there- 
he  asks,  "have  resisted  disintegration  four  or  five  thou-  "^'"' °f *='**=- 
sand  years,  subjected  to  a  tropical  sun  and  periodical 
rains  ?  Yet  they  often  occur  on  the  surface,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
have  been  used  for  temporary  fire-places  by  the  aborigines,  wandering 
on  the  pampas,  beyond  the  memory  of  man."f 

The  following  is  a  cotemporary  account  of  the  famous  mastodon 
found  in  Gasconade  County,  Missouri,  by  the  late  Dr.  ^^^  Mammoth 
Koch,  of  St.  Louis.  We  take  it  from  the  American  round  in  Gascon- 
Journal  of  Science  for  1839,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  199.  The  adeComty.Mo. 
Journal  of  Science  republishes  it  from  the  'V\\AiA.€i-p\\\z.  Presbyterian  oi 
January  la,  1839.  It  is  a  communication  to  that  paper  from  a  corre- 
spondent, 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  writer  of  this  article  can  state, 
from  pei-sonal  knowledge,  that  one  of  the  largest  of  these  animals  has 
actually  been  stoned  and  burned  by  the  Indians.  The  circumstances  are 
as  follows : 

"  A  farmer  in  Gasconade  County,  Mo.,  wished  to  improve  his  spring, 
and  in  doing  so  discovered,  about  five  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  a  part  of  the  back  and  hip  bone.  Of  this  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Wash,  and,  not  doubting  but  the  whole  might  be  found,  went  there, 

■''  "  A  Second  Visil  to  Ihe  United  States,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  070-371 ;  i.  pp.  234,  agS. 
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and  found,  as  has  been  stated,  also  a  knife  made  of  stone.  I  then  com- 
menced a  larger  opening;  the  first  layer  of  earth  was  vegetable  mould, 
then  a  blue  clay,  then  sand  and  blue  clay.  I  found  a  large  quantity  of 
pieces  of  rocks,  weighing  from  two  to  twenty-five  pounds,  evidently 
thrown  at  some  object.  There  is  no  sign  of  rocks  or  gravel  nearer  than 
four  hundred  or  five  hundred  yards;  and  these  pieces  were  broken  from 
larger  rocks  and  carried  to  the  spot.  After  passing  through  these  rocks, 
I  came  to  a  layer  of  vegetable  mouid;  on  surface  of  this  found  the  first 
blue  bone,  with  this  a  spear  and  axe.  The  spear  corresponds  precisely 
with  our  common  Indian  spear,  the  axe  is  different  from  any  I  have 
seen.  Also  in  this  earth  was  ashes,  nearly  six  inches  to  twelve  deep, 
burned  wood,  burned  bones,  broken  spears,  knives,  axes,  etc.  The  fire 
appeared  to  have  been  largest  on  the  head  and  neck  of  the  animal. 
The  animal  had  sunk,  it  appeared,  with  its  head  fast  in  the  mud  and 
water,  and,  unable  to  extricate  itself,  had  fallen  on  its  right  side ;  and  so 
was  found  and  killed  by  the  Indians."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
.  the  hind  and  the  fore  foot  were  well  preserved, — also  large  pieces  of  the 
skin,  which  looked  like  "  fresh-fanned  leather."  Twenty  witnesses,  it 
is  stated,  were  present  when  the  examination  was  made.* 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  foregoing  excavation.  Dr.  Koch  says,  that 
he  found  another  skeleton,  in  Benton  County,  on  the  Pomme-dc-Terre 
River,  about  ten  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Osage  River.  This 
skeleton  received  the  name  of  tJie  Missourium.  With  it  were  found 
several  stone  arrow-heads, — one  of  which  lay  under  the  tliigh-bone. 
The  whole  were  found  in  a  vegetable  mould,  under  layers,  twenty  feet 
thick,  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel. 

Dr.  Koch's  statements  have,  for  some  reason,  been  received  with  dis- 
trust. Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy  pronounces  them  to  be  unreliable,  and  that,  in 
particular,  in  the  case  last  mentioned,  the  animal  was  found  much  nearer 
the  surface  than  Dr.  Koch  states, — the  scapula  occurring  at  the  depth  of 
two  feet. \ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "spear"  mentioned  in  the  first  example 
is  not  a  "  paiKolithic"  spear,  but  is  stated  to  correspond  precisely 
"with  the  common  Indian  spear." 

Col.  Whittlesey,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  "Smithsonian  Contri- 
butions," mentions  an  elephant  found  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  a  recent 
bog;  also  that  he  had  seen  similar  remains  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  in 
alluvial  muck.  A  mastodon,  he  also  states,  was  found  at  Aurora,  Illinois, 
in  a  recent  swamp, 

«  See  also  Dr.  Koch's  account  in  Ihe  Trans.  St.  Louis  Acad,  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  62, 1857. 
t  American  Naturalist,  vol.  r.  p.  148.     Dr.  ioster  and  Prof.  Rau,  Iiowever,  think  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  correctness  of  Dr.  K.'s  statements. 
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Prof.  Winchell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Troy  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  Ttstimony  of 
the  Post-Tertiary  Phenomena  of  Michigan,  said  that  his  P^f,  wincheii, 
first  remark  was  with  regard  to  the  relics  recently  found  in  the  peat-beds 
of  Michigan.  "These  beds  are  the  sites  of  ancient  lakelets  slowly  filled 
up  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  They  enclose  numerous  remains 
of  the  mastodon  and  mammoth.  These  are  sometimes  found  so  near 
the  surface  that  one  could  believe  they  have  been  buried  within  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years.  For  the  first  time,  too,  the  remains  of  the 
gigantic  American  beaver  have  been  recently  found  in  Michigan.  What 
is,  perhaps,  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  discovery  of  flint  implements 
in  a  similar  situation.  The  arrow-head  was  found  seven  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  in  a  ditch  excavated  in  the  southern  part  of  Washtenaw  County. 
The  mastodon  remains  found  near  Tecumseh,  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
lay  but  two  and  a  half  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  Adrian  inastodon 
was  buried  about  three  feet."  * 

The  remains  of  three  mastodons  were  found  by  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  Dr.  Stimpson,  of  Chicago,  in  1867, 
in  the  peat  in  Noble  County,  Indiana.  The  skeletons  of 
a  calf  and  one  of  the  adults  were  nearly  complete.  They  lay  at  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet  In  a  stratum  of  peat 'overlying  blue  clay,  con- 
taining lacustrine  shells.  In  the  peat,  among  the  bones,  they  found 
fragments  of  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  well  preserved,  some  of  them 
gnawed  by  the  beaver. f 

An  entire  skeleton  of  the  mastodon  was  also  found  "in  the  mud"  of 
a  stream  in  Kansas,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Parker,  of  Topeka.J 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Heath,  in  a  communication  to  the  American 
Naturalist,  dated  May  25,  1871,  narrates  the  discovery  of  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  a  mastodon  at  Mott's  Corner,  near  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  a  layer 
of  clay  .and  pebbles  "a  few  inches  thick,"  under  peat  from  "a  few 
inches  to  two  feet"  in  thickness, — the  whole  resting  on  a  bed  of  blue 
arenaceous  clay.  § 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  in  1871,  Prof.  A.  H. 
Wortheu  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  a 
mastodon  in  Macon  County,  Illinois,  between  Illiopolis  and  Niantic,  in 
September,  1870,  A  fanner,  digging  a  shallow  well  in  a  low  peaty  bog, 
at  the  depth  of  four  feet  came  upon  an  entire  tusk,  nine  feet  long,  and 
upon  a  fragment  of  the  other  Cusk,  the  lower  Jaw,  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  fragments  of  the  other  bones.  With  these  he  found  the  antlers 
of  a  large  elk,  the  bones  of  an  elk,  and  the  bones  of  the  buffalo  and  the 

»  Annual  Scient.  Discov.,  1871,  p.  239.  t  Amer.  Naturalist  for  1869,  vol,  ii.  p.  56. 
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deer.  They  were  all  imbedded  in  quicksand  contain  ing/'^^jii,  Planorhis, 
and  Cyclas,  of  existing  species,  and  beneath  four  feet  of  black,  peaty  soil.* 

We  have  similar  testimony  in  the  American  Naturalist^  from  Prof. 
Testimony  of  Shalcr,  who>  wc  may  remark,  is  also,  like  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Ptof.  shaiet.  ^  believer  in  the  modern  theory  of  the  Three  Ages.  "  There 
can  now  be  no  doubt,"  says  Prof.  Shaler,  "  that  a  few  thousand  years 
ago  these  companion  giants  [the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon]  roamed 
through  the  forests  and  along  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  Valley," 
He  states  that  they  "  fed  upon  a  vegetation  not  materially  different  from 
that  now  existing  in  that  region,"  and  that  "the  fragments  of  wood 
which  one  finds  beneath  their  bones  seem  to  be  of  the  common  species 
of  existing  trees;  even  the  reeds  and  other  swamp  plants  which  are  im- 
bedded with  their  remains  are  apparently  the  same  as  those  which  now 
spring  in  the  soil."  "Almost  any  swampy  bit  of  ground  in  Ohio  or 
Kentucky  contains  traces  of  the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon  ;"  and  at  Big 
Bone  Lick  ' '  the  remains  are  so  well  preserved  as  to  seem  not  much  more 
ancient  than  the  buffalo  bones  which  are  found  above  them." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  by  whom  the  Newburg  mastodon  was  set 
n  lliat  city,  publishes  a  monograph  on  the  "Mastodon 
In  this  volume  it  is  stated  that  the  bones 
of  the  mastodon  have  been  found  recently  in  considerable  numbers  in 
North  Britain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  in  a  marsh  or 
muck,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  lying  on  a  bed  of  clay.  The  Newburg 
specimen  was  found  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  seventy  miles  from  New 
York  City,  by  Mr,  Peale.  It  was  found  in  a  small  valley,  some  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  now  free  of  woods  and  shrubs,  in  a  pool  of  water, 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  "Under  this  watery  collection 
lay  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  scarcely  covered  by  the  soil  and  a  ievi 
feet  of  water;  and  there,  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  had 
remained,"  says  Dr.  Warren,  "undisturbed  for  unknown  ages." 

Dr.  Warren  states  that  twigs  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  New- 
burg mastodon,  and  mentions  farther  that  the  same  fact  presented  itself 
in  connection  with  the  mastodon  found  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia, 
noticed  by  Bishop  Madison,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Barton,  speaks  of 
" half- masticated  reeds,  twigs,  and  grass  or  leaves."  He  also  mentions 
that  Prof.  Mitchell,  in  the  Appendix  to  "  Cuvier's  Theory,"  at  p.  376, 
referring  to  another  skeleton  of  the  mastodon,  found  in  Goshen  County, 
New  York,  makes  the  statement  that  "beneath  the  bones,  and  imme- 
diately around  them,  was  a  stratum  of  coarse  vegetable  stems  and  fdms 
resembling  chopped  straw,  or  rather  drift-stuff  of  the  sea. "J 
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The  bones  of  the  Newburg  mastodon,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Warren, 
"are  lighter  than  recent  bones,  being  divested  of  a  portion   p,^i,iies5  f 
of  their  gelatine,  but  still  retaining  not  an  inconsiderable  part,   tiie  bonss. 
as  appears  by  the  following  analysis : 

"A  portion  of  the  epiphysis  of  a  vertebral  bone  yielded,  when  dried 
at '300°  F., — 


ne]  and  phosplial 


"A  portion  of  the  bone  with  cancelli  yielded,  by  drying  a  little  aboi 
:i2°F.,— 


"  On  burning  the  bone,  the  ash  which  remains,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "is  of 
a  beautiful  blue  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  iron,  which 
appears  to  have  been  infiltrated  into  the  bone  from  the  marl  surrounding 
the  skeleton."  * 

Dr.  Warren  remarks  that  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon  giganteus  have 
been  found  in  the  post-pliocene  or  alluvial  formations,  at  the  depth  of 
from  five  to  ten  feet,  in  lacustrine  deposits,  in  bogs,  and  in  beds  of  shell- 
marl.  At  the  salt-licks,  he  says,  they  occur  on  the  surface,  and  mixed 
with  the  common  soil,-}- 

We  have  mentioned  (what  is  well  known)  that  very  ancient  bones  lose 
their  animal  matter,  "  Apart  from  the  geological  formation,"  says  the 
"Types  of  Mankind,"  J  "they  are  found  in,  the  only  method  of  judging 
of  the  age  of  bones  is  by  the  proportion  of  animal  and  mineral  matters 
which  they  contain.  Where  animal  matter  is  present,  the  bone  is  hard 
without  being  brittle,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue ;  when  nothing 
but  earthy  matter  remains,  the  bone  is  both  brittle  and  adhesive." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  Travels  in  the  United  States,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  sirC.L)reiion 
other  extinct  animals  found  in  this  country:  "Nothing,"  thispoint. 
he  says,  "is  more  remarkable  than  the  large  proportion  of  animal  matter 
in  the  tusks,  teeth,  and  bones  of  many  of  these  extinct  mammalia, 
amounting  in  some  cases,  as  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  has  ascertained  by  anal- 
ysis, to  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  so  that  when  all  the  earthy  ingredients 
are  removed  by  acids,  the  form  of  the  bone  remains  as  perfect,  and  the 

«  Sec  page  172.  |  Page  iSa.  %  Page  34';. 
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mass  of  animal  matter  is  almost  as  firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone  subjected  to 
similar  treatment."* 

Now  let  us  go  forth  and  find  the  remains  of  man  and  these  extinct 
animals  together,  and  what  should  be  our  inference  P^that  man  is  very 
old — or  that  the  mammoth  is  not  very  old  ? 

Formerly,  it  was  stated  that  the  "  diluvium"  was  very  old,  because 
no  remains  of  man,  but  the  remains  of  various  extinct  animals,  were 
found  in  it :  now  that  man's  remains  are  found,  it  is  inferred,  not  that 
the  mammoth  is  recent,  but  that  man  is  ancient.  And  yet  the  tusks  of 
the  mammoth  and  mastodon  are  so  sound  that  they  arc  used  in  some 
instances  in  the  arts,  and  their  bones  so  fresli  that  they  retain  twenty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  animal  matter-  while  in  other  instances  the  animals 
are  found  with  the  fle  h  1  on  1  e  r  bones,  and  their  last  meal  still  in 
their  storaaclis,     Th    e  no  eover,  are  frequently — in  the  case  of 

the  mastodon  generall) — fo     d        hallow  peat  bogs  and  on  the  surface. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  S  be  a.  In  this  country  the  bones  and 
Theremdnsof  '"^''^  °^  he  na  o  1  occur  in  extraordinary  numbers,  and 
ihe  Mammoih  in  a  number  of  instances  entire  carcasses,  still  undecayed,  of 
in  Sibem.  \,Q\}a  the  mammoth  and  the  tichorine  rhinoceros  have  been 
found.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks  that  the  bones  are  met  with  "  in  a 
very  fresh  state"  throughout  all  the  lowland  of  this  country, — from 
the  borders  of  Europe  to  the  extreme  point  nearest  America,  and  from 
south  to  north,  from  lat.  60"  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Fossil 
ivory  has  been  collected  within  this  space  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish, 
Obi,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  other  rivers.  The.  remains  do  not  occur  (Sir 
Charles  Lyell  remarks)  in  the  marshes,  but  where  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  present  lofty  precipices  of  sand  and  clay.  Sometimes  they  are 
imbedded  with  marine  remains;  in  other  cases  they  occur  with  fossil 
wood  or  lignite, 

"  So  fresh  is  the  ivory  throughout  Northern  Russia,"  says  Lyell 
(Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  183),  "that,  according  to  Tilesius,  thousands  of 
fossil  tusks  have  been  collected  and  used  in  turning." 

The  skeletons  or  carcasses  are  found  on  the  Lena  and  Indlgirka,- — -far 
to  the  east,  where  the  cold  is  intense, — imbedded  in  the  ice  or  the  frozen 
soil,  in  the  most  wonderful  state  of  preservation.  Here  the  soil  is  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  feet. 

We  shall  mention  some  of  these  cases  directly.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  well-preserved  carcasses  have  been 

«  Second  Visit  10  the  United  States,  voL  ii,  p.  271. 

To  Ihe  same  purpose  Dr.  Foster  remarks,  "  Mastodon  bones,  however,  of  a  much  older 
dale,  recovered  from  peat  swamps,  have  so  much  of  Ihe  gelatinous  matter  yet  remaining  in 
Ihem,  that  a  nourishing  soup   might  be   estraeled."     Dr.  Fosler,  Prehisl.  Races  of  the 
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frequently  found,  while  the  bones  and  tusks  occur  in  vast  numbers,  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation — as  a  rule. 

We  may  well  ask  whetlier  all  of  them,  as  Lyell  contends,  are  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  years  old.      That  is  the  position  of  Science. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  conjectured  that  the  mammoths  found  near  the 
northern  coast  of  Siberia  had  been  drifted  there  by  the  rivers  from  a 
warmer  latitude;  but  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  a  very  high  authority  in  these 
matters,  shows  that  he  is  mistaken  by  the  following  thrill-  Diseniombnieiit 
ing  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  one  of  these  monsters  in  oTaMammoth. 
1846  by  a  young  Russian  engineer,  named  Benkendorf,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indigirka.  Mr.  Benkendorf  witnessed  the  disentombment  of  a 
mammoth  during  the  great  thaw  of  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  ascer- 
tained positively  by  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  animal  had 
perished  on  the  spot  in  a  bog,  in  which  its  remains  were  subsequently 
frozen.  There  were  "  young  shoots  of  the  fir  and  pine,  and  a  quantity 
of  young  fir  cones,  all  in  a  chewed  state,  in  the  stomach," 

The  account  of  the  finding  of  this  mammoth  is  so  vivid,  and  throws 
so  much  light  on  the  history  of  tlie  remains  found  in  Siberia,  that  we 
reproduce  it: 

"  In  1846  there  was  unusually  warm  weather  in  the  north  of  Siberia. 
Already  in  May  unusual  rains  poured  over  the  moors  and  bogs,  storms 
shook  the  earth,  and  the  streams  carried  not  only  ice  to  the  seaj  but  also 
large  tracts  of  land  thawed  by  the  masses  of  warm  water  fed  by  the 
southern  rains. 

"We  steamed  on  the  first  day  up  the  Indigirka;  but  there  were  no 
thoughts  of  land  ;  we  saw  around  us  only  a  sea  of  dirty  brown  water, 
and  knew  the  river  only  by  the  rushing  and  roaring  of  the  stream.  The 
river  rolled  against  us  trees,  moss,  and  large  masses  of  peat,  so  that  it  was 
only  with  great  trouble  and  danger  that  we  could  proceed.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day  we  were  only  about  forty  wersts  up  the  stream  ;  some 
one  had  to  stand  with  the  sounding-rod  in  hand  continually,  and  the 
boat  received  so  many  shocks  that  it  shuddered  to  the  keel.  A  wooden 
vessel  would  have  been  smashed.  Around  us  we  saw  nothing  but  the 
flooded  land.  .  .  .  The  Indigirka,  here  about  three  wersts  wide,  had  torn 
up  the  land  and  worn  itself  a  fresh  channel,  and  when  the  waters  sank, 
we  saw,  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  old  river-bed  had  become  merely 
that  of  an  insignificant  stream.  .  .  .  The  stream  rolled  over,  and  tore 
up  the  soft,  wet  ground  like  chaff,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  near 
the  brink.  While  we  were  a!!  quiet,  we  suddenly  heard  under  our  feet 
a  sudden  gurgling  and  stirring,  which  betrayed  the  working  of  the  dis- 
turbed water.  Suddenly  our  jager,  ever  on  the  look-out,  called  loudly, 
and  pointed  to  a  singular  and  unshapely  object,  which  rose  and  sank 
through  the  disturbed  waters. 
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"I  had  already  remarked  it,  but  not  given  it  any  attention,  considering 
it  only  drift-wood.  Now  we  a!!  hastened  to  tlie  spot  on  sliore,  had  the 
boat  drawn  near,  and  waited  until  the  mj'sterious  thing  should  again 
show  itself.  Our  patience  was  tried,  but  at  last  a  black,  horrible,  giant- 
like mass  was  thrust  out  of  the  water,  and  we  beheld  a  colossal  ele- 
phant's head,  armed  with  mighty  tusks,  with  its  long  trunk  moving  in 
the  water,  in  an  unearthly  manner,  as  though  seeking  for  something 
lost  therein.  Breathless  with  astonishment,  I  beheld  Che  monster  hardly 
twelve  feet  from  me,  with  his  half-open  eyes  yet  showing  the  whites. 
It  was  still  in  good  preservation. 

"Picture  to  yourself  an  elephant  with  a  body  covered  with  thick 
fur,  about  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  in  length,  with  tusks  eight 
feet  long,  thick,  and  curving  outward  at  their  ends,  a  stout  trunk  of  six 
feet  in  length,  colossal  limbs  of  one  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  and 
a  tail,  naked  up  to  the  end,  which  was  covered  with  thick  tufty  hair. 
The  animal  was  fat,  and  well  grown  ;  death  had  overtaken  him  in  the 
fulness  of  liis  powers.  His  parchment-like,  large,  naked  ears  lay  turned 
up  over  the  head  ;  about  the  shoulders  and  the  back  he  had  stiff  hair, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  like  a  mane.  The  long  outer  hair  was  deep 
brown,  and  coarsely  rooted.  The  top  of  the  head  looked  so  wild,  and 
so  penetrated  with  pitch,  that  it  resembled  the  rind  of  an  old  oak-tree. 
On  the  sides  it  was  cleaner,  and  under  the  outer  hair  there  appeared 
everywhere  a  wool,  very  soft,  warm,  and  thick,  and  of  a  fallow-brown 
color.  The  giant  was  well  protected  against  the  cold.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  animal  was  fearfully  strange  and  wild.  It  had  not 
the  shape  of  our  present  elephants.  As  compared  with  our  Indian 
elephants,  its  head  was  rough,  the  brain-case  low  and  narrow,  but  the 
trunk  and  mouth  were  much  larger.  The  teeth  were  very  powerful. 
Our  elephant  is  an  awkward  animal ;  but,  compared  with  this  mam- 
moth, it  is  an  Arabian  steed  to  a  coarse,  ugly  dray-horse.  I  could  not 
divest  myself  of  a  feeling  of  fear,  as  I  approached  the  head;  the  broken, 
widely-open  eyes  gave  the  animal  an  appearance  of  life,  as  though  it 
might  move  In  a  moment,  and  destroy  us  with  a  roar.  ,  .  .  The  bad 
smell  of  the  body  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  save  what  we  could, 
and  the  swelling  flood,  too,  bade  us  hasten.  .  ,  .  But  I  had  the  stomach 
separated,  and  brought  on  one  side.  It  was  well  filled,  and  the  contents 
instructive,  and  well  preserved.  The  principal  were  young  shoots  of 
the  fir  and  pine  ;  a  quantity  of  young  fir  cones,  also  in  a  chewed  state, 
were  mixed  with  the  moss,"  .  ,   . 

The  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  found  in  almost  incredible  numbers 
in  the  islands  off  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia.  New  Siberia  and  the 
Lachow  Islands  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  agglomeration  of  sand,  ice. 
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and  elephants'  teeth;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  also  carry  on 
a  profitable  commerce  in  fossil  ivory.  The  remains  of  fhe  rhinoceros 
are  also  found.  Pallas,  in  1772,  obtained  from  Wiljniskoi,  iu  lat.  64°, 
from  tlie  banks  of  the  Wiljui,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena,  the  carcass  of 
a  rhinoceros  {tichofinus),  taken  from  the  sand  in  whicli''it  had  been 
frozen.  This  carcass  emitted  an  odor  like  putrid  flesh,  part  of  the 
skin  being  covered  with  short  crisp  wool  and  with  black  and  gray  hairs. 
Prof.  Brandt  in  1846  extracted  from  the  cavities  in  the  molar  teeth  of 
this  skeleton  a  small  quantity  of  half-chewed  pine-leaves  and  coniferous 
wood.  And  the  blood-vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  head  appeared 
filled,  even  to  the  capillary  vessels,  with  coagulated  blood,  which  in 
many  places  still  retained  its  original  red  color. 

Thirty  years  after  this  discovery,  that  is,  in  1803,  Mr.  Adams  obtained 
the  entire  carcass  of  a  mammoth  much  farther  to  the  north,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lena,  in  lat.  70°,  and  "so  perfectly  had  the  carcass  been 
preserved  that  the  flesh,  as  it  lay,  was  devoured  by  wolves  and  bears." 
This  skeleton  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  head  retaining  its 
integuments  and  many  of  the  ligaments  entire.  This  animal  was  nine 
feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  long,  without  reckoning  the  large  curved 
tusks  ;  a  size  rarely  surpassed  by  the  largest  living  male  elephants. 

Another  mammoth  was  discovered  on  the  Tas,  between  the  Obi  and 
the  Yenisei,  with  some  parts  of  the  flesh  in  so  perfect  a  state  that  the 
ball  of  the  eye  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Moscow. 

The  remains  of  the  mammoth  are  also  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Alaska,  and  it  was  stated  not  long  since  in  the  San  Francisco 
papers  that  parties  were  entering  on  the  business  of  collecting 
fossil  ivory  from  this  region  on  a  large  scale.  The  condition  of  these 
bones  is  farther  shown  by  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  brought  back  in 
1872  from  Alaska  by  M.  Pinart,  which  was  reported  on  by  Mr.  A. 
Gandry.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  the  sixth  upper  molar  of  the  £le- 
pkas  primigenitts,  and  to  be  "in  a  state  of  preservation  which  will' 
scarcely  permit  it  to  be  called  a  fossil." 

We  must  close  this  chapter,  calling  attention,  first  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Sanford  consider  the  ca\e  lion  tu  denttyof 
as  only  a  large  variety  of  the  existing  Hon, — ident  cal  m  s"""^  so-caiied 
species,  in  which  opinion  Sir  John  Lubbock  seems  to  ^.h'^^stinK 
concur.  And  we  should  recall  in  this  connection  the  stite  speccs 
ment  of  Herodotus  that  the  camels  in  the  army  of  Xeixes 
near  the  mountains  of  .Thessaly,  vieis  attacked  by  lions. 

The    Cave-hymna,  says    Sir  John    Lubbock  (see   his    "  Pre -historic 
Times,"  p.  293),  "  is  now  regarded  as  scarcely  distinguishable  The  cave- 
specifically  from  the  Hyana  crocuta,   or  spotted    hysena   of  hyjena. 
Southern  Africa,"  while  Mr.  Busk  and  M,  Gervais  identify  the  Cave- 
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hear  with  the  Ursus  ferox,  or  grizzly  bear  of  North  America.  Highly 
important  facts  in  their  bearing  o»  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
remains  found  in  the  bone-caverns. 

Mr.  Dawkins  remarks,  that  "while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Felis  spelaa  was  on  the  whole  larger  and  stronger  than  the  existing 
Lion,  some  individuals  were  even  smaller  than  the  average  Lion  of  ike 
present  day.  There  is  not  one  solitary  character  by  which  ike  animal  can 
be  disHnguishedfrom  the  living  Lion."  "And  thus,"  he  adds,  "we  are 
compelled  to  hold  that  the  Cave-Lion  which  preyed  upon  the  Mam- 
moth, the  Woolly  Rhinoceros,  and  Musk-Sheep  in  Great  Britain,  is  a 
mere  geographical  variety  of  the  great  carnivore  that  is  found  alike  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa."* 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  refer  to  all  of  these  animals  as  "  the  great 
extinct  mammalia,"  and  to  represent  them  all  as  greatly  larger  than  the 
existing  animals  of  the  same  kind.  So  Figuier  in  his  "Primitive  Man." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  foregoing,  that  three,  at  least,  of  the  most 
important  are  sii II  living,  and  that  as  to  one  of  them  (the  cave-lion),  some 
of  the  specimens  were  smaller  than  the  average  lion  of  the  present  day. 
Indeed,  we  now  learn  from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  last  edition  of  "Pre- 
historic Times"  that  of  the  seventeen  principal  "  Paljeolithic"  mam- 
malia, ten  until  recently  were  regarded  as  "extinct;"  but  that  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  "Irish  Elk,  the  elephants,  and  the  three  speciesof  rhi- 
noceros are  perhaps  the  only  ones  which  are  absolutely  extinct"  (p.  290), 

So  of  the  Horse  :  we  read  in  works  on  anthropology  a  great  deal  about 
the  Equus  spel/sus.  Our  account  of  SolutrS  shows  that 
during  the  so-called  PalEeolithic  Age  in  France  the  horse 
had  been  probably  domesticated  and  was  used  as  he  Is  now.  Ekkchard 
mentions  wild  horses  as  existing  in  Switzerland  in  the  eleventh  century; 
and  Lucas  David  refers  to  them  as  existing  in  Russia  in  1240.  Even  as 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  Herberslein  mentions  them  as  existing  at 
that  time  in  Lithuania.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  In  1865,  Dr.  Leidy  exhibited  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  the  so-called  "Fossil  Horse"  of  America  from  California  and  Oregon. 
He  stated  that  similar  bones  had  been  found  all  over  North  America,  and 
added  that  "many  of  these  remains  are  undistinguishable  in  anatomical 
character  from  the  corresponding  bones  and  teeth  of  the  domestic  horse. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  remains  from  California,  among  them  an  entire  skull, 
are  unchanged  in  appearance,  and  are  un distinguishable  from  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  Mustang,  or  recent  Indian  Horse  of  the  West, 
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though  taken  from  auriferous  gravel  a  considerable  depth  from  the  sur- 
face." To  the  same  effect  the  author  of  "Man  as  the  CoCemporary  of 
the  Mammoth  and  the  Reindeer"  says  that  the  palfeolithic  horse  "has 
been  improperly  regarded  as  differing  from  that  of  the  present  day."* 

The  significance  of  all  this  is  very  great.  It  leaves  none  of  the  ancient 
cave  and  river -gravel  animals  to  account  for  except  the  Mammoth,  the 
Rhinoceros,  the  Irish  Elk,  the  Reindeer,  the  Hippopotamus,  and  the 
Musk-Ox.  Some  of  these  are  not  extinct,  but  they  are  extinct  in  France 
and  Britain.  We  have  attempted  to  render  the  account  in  question  in 
the  preceding  pages.  But  what  has  been  said  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  great  carnivores  found  associated  in  the  gravel  and  in  the  caves 
with  the  animals  just  mentioned  are  now  found  to  be  living,  though  pre- 
viously believed  to  be  extinct;  and  we  may,  therefore,  readily  imagine 
that  we  are  not  very  far  off  from  the  age  of  the  Mammoth. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  camels  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  were  attacked,  near  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  by  lions, 
The  author  of  the  paper  (already  quoted)  on  "  Man  as  the  Cotemporary 
of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Reindeer"  adds  to  this  that  the  Thessalian 
lion  was  also  figured  on  the  coins  of  Greece,  and  also  observes  that  as 
this  animal  "  endured  a  climate  like  our  own,  he  could  not,  therefore, 
be  the  present  African  species."  We  learn,  however,  from  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  that  it  was  of  "the  present  African  species." 

One  observation  more  as  to  the  size  of  the  paleeolithic  animals.     Or- 
dinarily, it  is  probable  that  animals  of  that  day,  identical  Ancient animaJs 
with  existing  species,  were  larger  than  their  present  repre-  i^tger  than  m- 
sentatives;  and  this  has  bewildered  the  paleontologists  into   '^""Bons, 
classifying  them  as  the  caveAte&r,  the  cave-\\^^n2L,  the  cavcAxo'a,  etc. 

A  remark  of  the  Rev.  W,  Greenwell,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Society  of  London  for  1870,  throws  much  light  on  this  point. 
The  article  is  on  the  Neolithic  Flint  Mines  known  as  Grime's  Graves. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  picks  of  stag's  horn  which  the  Neolithic  men  used 
to  excavate  these  galleries.  They  were  made  of  the  horns  of  the  red 
deer.  The  bones  of  this  animal,  he  says,  found  at  Grime's  Graves, 
belonged  to  specimens  much  larger  than  the  present  Scotch  red  deer. 
This,  he  observes,  might  have  been  expected,  because  the  red  deer  of 
Scotland  is  now  confined  to  a  small  area  in  Britain,  and  that  of  a  high 
elevation  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  except  ling  and  very 
coarse  grasses,  whereas  in  pre-historic  times,  and  much  later,  it  occupied 
a  country  abounding  in  wood,  and  possessing  a  much  more  varied  and 
nutritious  flora  than  is  now  possessed  by  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. "f 
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It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  comprehend  that  other  animals  of  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Neolithic  Age  may  have  been  larger  in  size  than  those 
of  the  same  species  driven  to  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  cut  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  is  taken  from  the  "Report"  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1872,  and  represents  a  very  large  animal 
mound  in  Grant  County,  Wisconsm,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  "Big 
Elephant  Mound,"  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  ancient  mounds 
in  this  State  are  constructed  to  represent  certain  animals, — the  bear,  the 
deer,  the  fox,  birds,  reptiles,  etc.  The  reader  can  judge  whether  the 
mound  in  question  was  probably  intended  to  represent  an  elephant.  If 
it  is  an  elephant  (it  differs  entirely  in  form  from  the  Bear  Mounds),  it 
establishes  the  presence  of  this  animal  in  this  region  in  the  time  of  the 
Mound-Builders;  that  is  to  say,  within  the  past  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  years. 

Note. — While  Ihese  sheets  are  passing  Ihrough  the  press,  we  have  met  wilh  a  very 
interesting  passage  in  the  yotinialof  Ihs  Aalhropelogkal  Instilule  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  may  Ihrow  much  light  on  Ihe  vexed  question  of  the  climate  of  the  Palieo- 
lithio  Age,  and  on  the  existence  of  Ihe  reindeer  in  former  limes  in  Great  Britain  and 
France.  It  is  contained  in  a  paper  by  H,  H.  Howorth,  Esq,,  entitled  "  Strictures  on  Dar- 
winism."   Mr.  Howorth  says : 

"  The  conditions  under  which  animals  thrive  have  never  been  treated  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner. Such  a  problem  BS  the  existence  of  the  mammoth  in  Siberia  has  been  treated  in  an 
extremely  empirical  manner.  One  school  of  writers  will  have  it  that  the  mammoths  must 
have  lived  in  the  subtropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  been  floated  by  Ihe  northern  rivers  to  where 
their  carcasses  are  now  found.  Another  set  of  inquirers  point  to  the  researches  of  Midden- 
dorf  and  others  to  prove  that  the  mammoth  lived  where  his  bones  are  now  found  ;  but  the 
inquiry  into  the  quesdon  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  mammoth,  a  hysena,  and  a  rein- 
deer could  live  together  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  never  been  adequately  made,  and  before 
it  has,  if  is  absurd  to  deal  with  the  smaller  question.    Let  us  begin  with  the  reindeer.  Why 

more  than  once ;  the  experiment  has  been  described  in  considerable  detail  in  Mr.  Arthur  de 
Capell  Brooke's  '  Travels  in  Lapland,'  76,  et  seq.  later  alia,  he  says, '  The  reindeer  moss, 
contrary  to  expectation,  was  not  only  found  abundantly  in  Scotland,  but  in  most  parts  of 
England,  particularly  on  Bagshot  Heath,  while  the  climate  and  even  latitude  of  Scotland 
did  not  materially  differ  from  the  part  of  Norway  whence  they  came.  Notwithstanding 
these  favorable  circumstances,  they  died  one  by  one,  till  I  believe  none  remained  in  Scot- 
land.' It  cannot  be  that  the  moss  is  not  of  the  same  quality,  for,  as  Mr,  Brooke  says,  the 
reindeer  is  by  no  means  particular;  it  eats  the  leaves  of  the  birch,  sallow,  and  aspen, 
particularly  the  former,  and  browses  also  upon  the  young  herbage  and  the  lender  shoots  of 
the  mountain  shrubs.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  the  plants  upon  which  it  habitually  feeds  in 
summer  {op.  clt.,  83  and  89).  He  also  tells  us  that  it  is  sometimes  fed  on  hay  in  the  winter. 
In  this  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Laing,  who  says  that  it  eats  grass  and  hay  as  well  as  moss. 
It  lives  on  moss  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  live  on  in  the  Fjeld  (' Readence  in  Norway,' 
264).  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  in  regard  to  its  food  why  the  reindeer  should  not  now 
hve  in  Scotland.  On  turning  to  Iceland  we  have  a  different  tale  to  tell.  Twenty-four  does 
were  embarked  from  Hammerfest,  in  Finmark,  for  that  island.  They  succeeded  very  well, 
and  were  soon  so  abundant  that  Sir  George  Mackeniie,  in  his  work  on  Iceland,  says  they 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  there  on  the  mountains  in  herds  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  together. 
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II  is  more  pertinent  and  remarkable  that  in  Scotland  the  reindeer  existed  in  comparatively 
recent  tiroes.  One  of  the  Norse, Sagas  mentions  the  hunting  of  the  reindeer  in  Caithness; 
and  this  allusion,  which  alone  might  be  suspected,  has  been  amply  confirmed,  as  I  have  the 
authority  of  my  friend  Mr.  Boyd  Dawliins  for  saying,  by  [he  discovery  of  the  brolten  bones 
of  reindeer  in  the  refuse-heaps  of  the  Pictish  burghs. 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some  change  has  occurred  recently  in  Scotland  adverse  to  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  reindeer.  The  obvious  cause  of  this,  at  first  sight,  would  be  said  to  be 
that  the  reindeer  thrives  best  in  tlie  coldest  and  most  exposed  situations,— that  Scotland 
and  Southern  Nonvay  are  too  warm  for  it,  while  Spitibeig:en,  Greenland,  and  Siberia  are  its 
more  natural  habitats;  and  this  proves  in  some  measure  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
reindeer  formerly  in  not  remote  ^mes  lived  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  we  have  many  reasons 
for  believing  the  climate  there  was  much  more  severe  than  it  is  now.  This  view  would  be 
partially,  but  only  partially,  correct.  Mr,  (^pell  Brooke  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time  when 
the  imported  reindeer  were  dying  in  Scotland,  others  kept  in  confinement,  and  experiencing 
the  very  opposite  reverse  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  not  merely  survived,  but  remtuned 
healthy  and  vigorous;  withstood  the  effects  of  a  London  season  and  an  atmosphere  most 
unusual  to  them,— that  of  a  room  frequently  crowded  to  sirffocation  {of.  cU.,yg).  Reindeer 
thrive  in  the  mountains  north  and  east  of  Mandchnrla,  a  comparatively  temperate  region, 
and  lived  until  quite  recently,  if  not  now,  in  the  southern  Urals.  On  turning  to  Mr.  Laing's 
most  admirable  narrative  of  a  residence  in  Norway,  I  find  the  following  passage,  which  I 
believe  solves  the  difficulty.  Speaking  of  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  reindeer,  he  says,  the 
former  does  not  throw  off  wet  well,  and  even  parts  from  the  skin  after  any  continuance  of 
moisture.  With  our  damp  climate  and  wet  ground  the  animal  would  be  drenched  through 
the  hair  to  the  skin  for  weeks  together,  and  would  die  of  cold  or  rot,  as  our  sheep  oflen  do 
in  wet  seasons.  In  Norway  the  heavy  rains  occur  in  spring  or  autumn,  at  which  seasons 
what  is  rain  below  is  dry  snow  higher  up  in  the  Fjeldes.  Our  highest  hills  do  not  afford  in 
summer  this  kind  of  refuge  from  rain  and  damp  to  an  animal  whose  coat  keeps  any  degree 
of  cold,  but  will  not  stand  continued  moisture,  (Ijung's  ■  Residence  in  Norway,'  264),  It 
is  the  damp  of  our  latitudes  now-a^lays  dial  the  reindeer  cannot  endure.  It  is  strange  that 
no  use  has  been  made  of  this  feet  hitherto  in  zoological  reasoning ;  for  it  is  a  very  potent 
reason  why  bo  many  foreign  animals  die  here.  In  our  menageries  the  beasts  do  not  suffer 
so  much  from  cold  and  other  assigned  causes  as  from  damp.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  the 
Ecouiges  of  such  establishments,  and  these  induced  not  by  cold  hut  damp.  The  camel,  die 
tiger,  etc.,  can  endure  the  exceedingly  bitter  cold  of  the  Thibetan  plateau  with  impunity, 
because  the  cold  is  a  dry  paiching  cold.  The  iion,  which  lived  in  historical  times  in  &e 
rugged  mountains  of  Tlirace.  need  not  fear  the  cold  of  our  winters,  but  may  well  dread  our 
damp  seasons,  which  make  such  havoc  even  among  our  acclimadzed  people.  That  our 
climate  has  grown  damper  is  probable  from  the  contemporaneous  extinction  of  the  spruce 
fir  with  thereindeer,  theformer  ofwhich.  as  well  as  the  other  linear- leaved  trees,  according 
to  Ermann,  especially  likes  a  dry  air.  Such  climatic  changes  would  probably  be  first  felt 
by  the  vegetation,  and  what  affects  it  would  naturally  affect  the  animals  feeding  on  it ;  and 
here  we  get  to  another  cause  of  the  extinction  of  certain  types.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  forest  the  forest  animals  disappear  too,— notably,  the  elk,  the  sable,  etc"  Jonr. 
Anthrop.  Instit.,  July  and  October,  1S73,  pp.  221-224. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

RESULT   OF  THE   FOREGOING 

Effect  of  combining  all  of  Ihe  Foregoing  Facts  with  regard  lolhe  arcumsfances  under  which 
the  Remains  of  these  Palseolilhic  Animals  are  found,  and  with  regard  to  the  Fresh  Con- 
dition of  their  Bones  in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  and  South  America.— Early  Forget- 
fulness  of  the  Former  Presence  of  Eutinct  Animals  in  Unlettered  Countries.— Traditions 
of  the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon  in  America.— Of  the  former  amongst  the  Tartars  of 
Southern  Siberia.— The  Giganlie  Fossil  Tortoise  of  the  Sewalik  Hills.— Associated  by 
Dr.  Falconer  with  the  Hindoo  Cosmogony.- The  Tortoise  and  the  Elephant,— The 

'  Indian  Hippopotamus  recognized  in  Ancient  Indian  Words.— Traditions  of  the  Aula 
or  Elephant-Horse.^The  Elephant  formerly  in  Ethiopia, 

Effect  of  the  fort-  When  all  of  the  forcgoing  evidence  is  combined,  the 
goingevi  tnce.     gg-g(,(  qJ"  jj  jg  almost  irresistible. 

We  might  imagine  that  there  was  some  mistake  with  regard  to  Csesar's 
bos  cervi figurd  if  it  stood  alone;  but  he  mentions  the  reindeer  in  con- 
nection with  the  Germans  expressly  elsewhere  as  supplying  them  with  a 
covering  for  their  bodies,  while  Sallust  distinctly  affirms  the  same  fact. 
We  have  then  the  testimony  of  Torfteus  and  Gaston  de  Foix.  We  then 
find  the  remains  of  the  animal  in  association  with  bronze  implements 
near  London.  We  then  find  them  in  the  Scottish  "burghs."  We  find 
them  also  in  the  peat  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Denmark.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  we  have  mentioned  a  number  of  cases  in  one  of  our  chapters  on 
the  Bone-Caves,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  reindeer  occurred  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  implements  or  the  famia  of  the  Neolithic  Age. 

We  find  the  remains  of  the  great  Irish  elk  in  the  Irish  crannoges  in 
association  with  implements  of  iron.  The  mere  fact  of  finding  them  in 
a  crannoge  is  sufficient ;  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  these  go  back 
to  the  Palfeolithic  Age;  indeed,  there  was  no  paleolithic  age  in  Ireland. 
We  find  the  bones  of  the  inegaceros  also  in  the  Irish  peat,  the  tendons 
still  undecayed,  and  the  hones  themselves  yielding  forty  per  cent,  of 
animal  matter.  We  find  them  associated  with  iron  in  the  peat,  as  well 
as  with  jet  beads.  We  find  in  the  same  peat  an  Irish  lyre  made  of  these 
bones.  We  find  references  to  the  animal  in  the  "  Book  of  Lismore." 
We  are  told  by  Agassiz  and  Brandt  and  in  "  Materlaux  pour  I'Histoire 
de  I'Homme,"  that  the  animal  lived  in  Central  Europe  down  to  the 
tenth  and  even  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era. 

We  find  the  remains  of  the  Cave-bear  In  the  Neolithic  Age  :  indeed, 
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we  ascertain  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  cave-bear  and  the 
common  brown  bear. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  lion  existed  in  Europe  in  the  fifth  century 
(we  might  say  the  third)  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  it  also  is 
identical  with  the  Asiatic  lion,  while  the  cave-hy^na  and  the  cave-horse 
are  identified  with  the  existing  species  of  the  same  animals. 

We  find  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  in  Siberia  with  the  flesh  still 
on  the  bones,  and  thousands  of  the  teeth  and  tusks  nearly  as  fresh  as 
the  ivory  imported  from  Africa  and  India,  We  find  the,  tusks  tn  Scot- 
land and  England  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  they  also  have 
been  used  in  the  arts.  We  find  the  reraains  of  the  mammoth  and  the 
mastodon  in  America  everywhere  in  the  surface  deposits,  with  their  last 
meal  still  preserved  in  the  stomach,  and  the  bones  retaining,  like  those 
of  the  European  mammoth  in  some  instances,  and  of  the  megaceros  in 
Ireland,  a  large  proportion  of  their  animal  matter.  In  America  we  do 
not  find  one,  or  two,  or  three  in  the  surface  mud  or  peat,  but  we  find 
great  numbers,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  Siberian  mammoth  is  two  hundred  thousand 
years  old,  though  it  is  highly  improbable, — perhaps  incredible.  But  it 
is  out  of  the  question  that  all  of  these  fresh  bones  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  are  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  years  old.  All  the 
facts  we  have  stated  have  to  be  considered  and  met,  together.  If  we 
go  to  South  America,  we  find  again  bones  of  the  megatherium  undecayed 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil.     And  so  again  in  Mexico. 

There  is,  indeed,  every  mark  of  recency  in  connection  with  these 
remains  all  over  the  world. 

But  if  the  mammoth  lived  in  Western  Europe  or  in  Siberia  or  in 
America  within  a  few  thousand  years,  why  have  we  no  account 

of    them  ?  Traditioa. 

There  were  no  books  in  those  days.  If  there  were  no  books,  who 
would  know  now  that  two  hundred  years  ago  the  great  Arctic  moose 
grazed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Susquehanna?  If  there  were 
no  books,  and  no  readers,  how  many  of  us  woiild  know  that  two  cen- 
turies ago  the  buffalo  ranged  in  the  Atlantic  States  ?  We  have  seen  that, 
according  to  M.  Figuier,  three  centuries  ago  the  Emperor  Baber  hunted 
the  rhinoceros  in  regions  in  India  whence  it  has  now  disappeared,  and 
where  there  is  now  no  tradition  of  its  former  presence  ;>  and  so  of  the 
lion,  which  formerly  abounded  northwest  of  Delhi  "within  the  memory 
of  living  men,"  and  now  there  is  hardly  a  tradition  of  its  existence.  If 
one  or  two  centuries  can  obliterate  to  such  a  degree,  is  it  strange  that, 
after  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  years,  men  should  have  forgotten 
the  denizens  of  the  Paleolithic  caves  and  valleys? 

But  there  are  traditions  of  the  mammoth,— and,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
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the  Irish  elk.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  speaking  of 
the  animals  of  the  country,  says : 

"Of  these  the  mamrnoth,  or  big  buffaloe,  as  called  by  the  Indians, 
Indian  tradiiion  wist  Certainly  havc  been  the  largest.  The  tradition  is, 
ofthtMammoih.  f^^t  he  was  carnivoroiis,  and  still  exists  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  A  delegation  of  warriors  of  the  Delaware  tribe 
having  visited  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  during  the  Revolution,  on 
matters  of  business,  after  these  had  been  discussed  and  settled  in  coun- 
cil, the  Governor  asked  them  some  questions  relative  to  their  country, 
and,  among  others,  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  of  the  animal  whose 
bones  were  found  at  the  Salt  Lick  on  the  Ohio.  The  chief  speaker  im- 
mediately put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  victory,  and,  with  a  dignity 
suited  to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,  informed  him 
that  it  was  a  tradition  banded  down  from  their  fathers,  '  That  in  ancient 
times  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  animals  came  to  the  Big  Bone  licks, 
and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes, 
and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  ; 
that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down  and  seeing  tl\is,  was  so  enraged 
that  he  seized  his  lightning,  descended  on  the  earth,  and  seated  himself 
on  a  neighboring  mountain,  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  seat  and  the 
prints  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them 
till  tlie  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who  presenting  his 
forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one  at 
length,  it  wounded  him  in  the  side ;  wliereupon,  springing  round,  he 
bounded  over  the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over 
the  great  lakes;  where  he  is  living  at  this  day,'  It  is  well  known  that 
on  the  Ohio  and  in  many  parts  in  America  farther  north,  tusks,  grind- 
ers, skeletons  of  unparalleled  magnitude,  are  found  in  great  numbers 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  some  a  little  below  it.  A  Mr. 
Stanley,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tenassee, 
relates  that  after  being  transferred  through  several  tribes,  from  one  to 
another,  he  was  at  length  carried  over  the  mountains  West  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  a  river  which  runs  westwardly;  that  these  bones  abounded 
there;  and  that  the  natives  described  to  him  the  animal  to  which  the 
bones  belonged  as  still  existing  in,  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
from  which  description  he  judged  it  to  be  an  elephant." 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Natural  History  of  New  York"  we 
have  in  a  note  the  following  interesting  statement  on  the  subject  of  the 
Indian  traditions  from  Prof  Mather.  He  says  that  Mr.  Stickney,  for 
many  years  the  Indian  Agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  tribes  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  informed  him  that  "  particular  persons  in  every 
nation  were  selected  as  the  repositories  of  tlieir  history  and  traditions; 
that  these  persons  had  others  who  were  younger,  selected  for  this  pur- 
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pose  continually,  and  repeatedly  instructed  in  those  things  which  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation;  and  that  there  was  a  tra- 
dition among  the  Indians  of  the  existence  of  these  animals  (the  mas- 
todon) ;  that  they  were  often  seen ;  that  they  fed  on  the  boughs  of  a 
species  of  lime-tree ;  and  that  they  did  not  lie  down,  but  leaned  against 
a  tree  to  sleep."* 

We  hear  of  the  same  tradition  from  other  sources.  In  the  "Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  142, 143,  we  are  told 
that  in  North  America  there  are  native  legends  which  indicate  a  tra- 
ditional Icnowledge  of  more  than  one  species  of  these  extinct  animals; 
as  that  of  the  Great  Elk  or  BnlTalo,  which,  besides  its  enormous  horns, 
had  an  arm  protruding  from  the  shoulder,  with  a  hand  at  the  extremity 
(proboscis).  Another,  the  Tagesho,  or  Yagesho,  was  a  giant  bear,  long- 
bodied,  broad  down  the  shoulders,  thin  and  narrow  about  the  hind- 
quarters, with  large  head,  powerful  teeth,  short  and  thick  legs,  paws 
with  very  long  clavre,  body  almost  destitute  of  hair,  except  about  the 
hind-legs,  and  therefore  called  "  Tke  Naked  Bear."  It  was  probably 
the  Megalonyx  Jeffersonii. 

The  Colossal  Elk,  which  was  probably  the  mastodon  or  mammoth, 
was  referred  to,  says  a  French  officer  of  the  last  century,  as  the  Pere 
aux  Bceufs. 

This  officer,  named  Fabri,  writing  to  Buffon  in  1748,  mentions  one 
of  the  songs  which  he  heard  from  the  Indians  in  Canada;  "When  the 
great  Manitou  descended  to  the  earth  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  creatures  which  he  had  made  were  happy,  he  interrogated  all  the 
animals.  The  bison  replied  that  he  would  be  quite  contented  with  his 
fate  in  the  grassy  meadows,  where  the  grjss  reached  his  belly,  if  he  were 
not  also  compelled  to  keep  his  eyes  constantly  turned  towards  the  moun- 
tains to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  Pere  aux  Bceufs,  as  he  descended  with 
fury  to  devour  him  and  his  companions." 

Among  the  Chavanais  Indians  there  is  a  tradition  that  these  great 
animals  lived  in  former  times,  conjointly  with  a  race  of  men  of  pro- 
portionate size. 

According  to  Prof.  Brandt,  there  is  a  tradition  among  Tradition  among 
the  Tartars  of  Southern  Siberia  in  regard  to  "giant  ani-  g'l^j.i^"'^'^  "' 
mals"  with  which  their  ancestors  contended.f 

In  Scotland  there  are  traditions  of  deer  in  the  days  of  Fionn,  and  of 
birds  far  larger  than  any  now  existing.      Ossian,  according  scoich  iraditiona 
to  the  tradition,  spoke  of  "deer  as  big  as  horses,"  and  ofgreatdeer. 
"birds  as  big  as  oxen." 

•  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Part  IV.,  Geologj-.     By  W.  W.  Mather,  p.  44,  1843. 
f  Melange  Biolog,,  vii.  434, 
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The  elephant  is  delineated  on  the  monuments  of  Central  America; 
and  Dr.  Foster  believed  that  we  have  in  such  delineations  the  memorial 
of  either  the  mastodon  or  the  mammoth;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  these  figures  have  reference  rather  to  the  Asiatic  elephant, — though 
it  may  be  otherwise. 

A  strange  voice  comes  to  us  on  this  question  from  India  Dr  Fal- 
coner (with  Mr.  Cantley)  di  1  on  1  e  S  1  k  H  II  the 
remains  of  a  gigantic  tortoise,  n  835  Tl  1  g  11  had 
a  shell  twelve  feet  long,  eight  feet  in  1  nd  f  h  gl  — a  fit 
The  Coioaso-  object  of  comparison  wi  1  1  1  ph  n  I  wa  n  n  d  the 
gheiis  Alias.  Colossochelis  Atlos.  Wi  11  n  n  u  d  hose 
of  existing  species  of  chelonians.  D  Fal  o  ha]  pi  on  his 
extinct  monster  with  "the  tradition  nn  d  1  h  e  lie 
speculations  of  all  the  Eastern  nat  h  g  f  ise 
of  such  gigantic  size  as  to  be  associ  d  \  f  bul  itli 
the  elephant."  "Was  this  tortoi  1  It  a  of 
the  imagination,  or  was  the  idea  of  d  f  a  1  y  1  k  the 
Colossochelis  f ' 

The  tortoise  figures  in  the  Pythag  g  nj      1  1         fant 

Traditions  of  world  IS  placcd  on  the  ba  k    f  b  1  nd 

ihe  TorLor.=,   ^^.^(gj.  ^f  Vishnu,  the  god  d  h     f  f  a 

tortoise, — and  carries  the  world  01  h  ba  k  An  1  g  n  n  1  e  ex- 
ploits of  the  bird  demi-god  Gan  find  h  f  1  era 
directed  by  his  father  to  appease  his  hunger  at  a  certain  lake  tvkere  an 
elephant  and  a  tortoise  were  fighting.  In  Garuda  Dr.  Falconer  thinks 
we  may  detect  the  gigantic  crane  of  India. 

Dr.  Falconer  proceeds  to  staje  that  he  was  informed  by  Raja  Eadha- 
Ancient  Hippo-  ^^nta  DcTva,  the  eminent  Indian  scholar  and  author  of  the 
poHmus  of  In-  Sanscrit]  Encyclopaedia,  that  'Ca^  Hippopotamus  (hi  India  is 
referred  to  under  different  namesof  great  antiquity,  signifi- 
cant of  "Jala-Hasti,"  "Water-Elephant,"  or  "Living  in  the  Water." 
This  inference,  he  says,  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Henry  Cole- 
brooke  and  H.  H.  Wilson.* 

It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  the  Hippopotamus  major  was 
an  inhabitant  of  India  in  the  early  stages  of  Indian  civilization. 

We  may  add  that  the  Iroquois  Indians  also  have  a  tradition  about  the 
tortoise  apparently  of  Oriental  origin. 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  a  statement  bearing  on  this  point,  as  follows : 
"The  traditions  in  the  East  Indies,"  he  says,  "mention  the  Aula,  or 
Auloc,  Elephant-horse,  a  solidungulated  proboscidian,  supposed  to  be 
represented  in  Kindersley's  "Specimens  of  Hindoo  Literature,"  where 
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the  Macaira,  represented  in  Buddhist  zodiacs,  is  again  seen  beneath  the 
monster  horse,  and,  still  more  singularly,  bears  the  same  form  in  a  Peru- 
vian bas-relief,  always  resembling  the  presumed  figure  of  the  Dinothe- 
rium  giganteum,  with  the  character  of  an  aquatic  proboscidian."  * 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  elephant  appears  to  have  existed  in 
ancient  times  in  Ethiopia.  M.  Lartet  infers  this  from  the  circumstance 
that  certain  nations  in  that  country  were  called  Mkphantophagi,  He  also 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Phcenicians  brought  ivory  from  Ethiopia.f 

«  Natural  Hislory  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  162, 

f  It  is  ascertained  that  the  ostrich  formerly  existed  in  Central  Asia. 
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CHAPTER     XXII. 

RECENT  CHANGES   IN   THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Geologists  require  Vast  Periods  of  Time.— The  Un i form itarians,— The  Anthropologists  rest 
the  Antiquity  of  Man  partly  on  the  Physical  Changes  which  have  occurred  since  his 
Appearance.— Sir  C.  Lyel!  on  Raised  Beaches.— The  Beach  at  Leilh  raised  Twenfy-Five 
Feet  since  the  Roman  Occupation  of  that  Region.— The  Change  observed  in  the  Physical 
Features  of  the  Localities  of  some  of  the  Bone-Caverns,  considered  by  Sir  C,  Lyell  a 
Strotig  Evidence  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man. — But  we  find  in  the  Geologic  Records  Traces 
of  Force  as  well  as  of  Time.— Many  Evidences  of  Violent  and  Sudden  Changes.— The 
EarthqnaliB  at  Lisbon.— The  Mountain  of  Jonillo  in  Mexico— The  Ice-Sheel,— Tlie 
Fluctuations  of  the  Sea-Level  in  the  Glacial  and  Post-Glacial  Ages.— The  Violence 
exerted  on  the  Crust  of  the  Earth  in  the  Posf^Glacial  Epoch  illustrated  in  the  Contorted 
Strata  of  the  Island  of  Moen.— The  Change  of  Qimate  since  the  PalEBolithic  Age.— The 
Ancient  Beaches  of  the  Great  North  American  Lakes.— The  Cagliari  Pottery.- Volcanic 

■  Forces— The  Volcanic  Mountain  of  Toinmoura— Fua-Yama  in  Japan.— San  torin.— The 
Earthquake  of  Cutoh.— Volcanic  Action  in  New  Zealand.— The  Earthquake  of  Calabria  in 
17S3.— An  Example  from  the  Island  of  Java.— The  Earthquake  of  Lisbon.— Peiii.— The 
Observatory  of  Santa  Lucia  in  Chili.— Observatory  of  Armagh.— The  Peat  in  Constant 
Motion.— The  Coast  of  Sweden.— Celsius.— Carl  Vogl  on  the  Eievation  of  these  Coasts.— 
M.  Reclus  on  the  Same  Subject.— Scania  an  Island  in  Recent  Times.— The  Oyster, 
which  formerly  lived  in  the  Waters  of  the  Baltic,  no  longer  found  there,— Due  to  the  Loss 
of  its  Sallness  by  die  Water.— The  Oysters  of  the  Kjokken-Moddings— The  Raised 
Beaches  of  Spitzbergen.— Siberia  and  Russia.— The  Raised  Beaches  of  S  eolland.— North- 
ern Africa.— The  Ports  of  Carthage,  Utica,  etc.,  filled  up.— Southern  France.— The 
North  of  France.— Monastery  of  Mont  St. -Michel.— Valley  of  the  Somme  upheaved. 
—The  Elevation  of  the  Shores  of  Asia  Minor.— The  ^gean  Isles.- The  Caspian  Sea,— 
The  Ancient  Hyrcanian  Ocean.— Goldsmith  and  BuRbn  on  the  Coasts  of  France,  Hol- 
land, England,  Germany,  Prussia,  etc.- The  Oty  of  Tongres.— Psalm odi.— The  Good- 
win Sands.— Irruption  of  the  Sea  in  the  Territory  of  Dorl  in  1546.- The  Encroachments 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.— The  City  of  Modena  in  Italy.— Cases  cited  by  M.  Malte-Brun.— The 
Pontine  Marshes.— The  Villas  of  Baiie.— The  Walls  of  Damielta.— The  Mouth  of  the 
Pyramus.- The  Cities  of  Miletus  and  Ephesus,— Ravenna.— Aquileia.—Tacitus's  De- 
scription of  Germany.— Col.  Hamilton  Smith  on  the  City  of  Adria.— The  Delta  of  the 
Rhine.— The  Sea  formerly  at  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis.— The  Mouths  of  the  Nile.— 
Western  Coast  of  Schleswig,— Submerged  Forest  and  Tomb  of  the  Age  of  Stone.— The 
Coasts  of  Chili.— Con cepcion.—Arica. — The  Bolivian  Late.— The  Coasts  of  Texas.— 
The  Straits  of  Hell  Gate  in  New  York,— The  Aleutian  Isles,- Tlie  Mountains  of  New 
Zealand.— The  Lateritic  Formation  of  Madras.- Mr.  Darwin  on  Coast  of  South  America. 
—The  Coasts  of  Florida  and  New  Jersey,— Louisburg.-The  Delta  of  the  Ganges.— 
Calcutta,- Sir  C.  Lyell  on  the  Basin  of  (he  Mississippi  and  the  Deltas  of  the  Po  and  the 
Ganges.— On  the  Plains  of  Nordiern  Italy.— The  Yellow  River  in  China— Its  Wonderful 
Wanderings.— Other  Remarkable  Changes  in  China.— Island  of  Formosa.— Tombs  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.— Subsidence  of  Land  in  the  Valley  of  Cashmere,  in  India.- Ships 
found  in  Deserted  River-beds,  and  along  the  Sea-coasts.- Buried  City  in  India.— I  nun  da- 
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fions  and  Floods.— Slreams  dried  up  by  the  Destruction  of  Forest? —Lakes  of  Moral 
and  Neufchatel,-The  Scamander.-The  Euphrales.-Lakes  in  New  Granada  -The 
Oder  and  the  Elbe.-The  Kalahari  Desert.-The  Hauran.-The  Mississippi.- The 
Volga—Streams  in  the  Soudi  of  France.— British  Columbia,  and  the  Destruction  of  the 
Beaver.-Change  of  Climate  in  the  Colorado  Plateau.— The  Change  of  Climate  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland— In  Norway.— In  Scotland.  —In  Northern  Russia  —In  Siberia. 
-In  France— Marine  Remains  and  Works  of  Art  found  far  from  the  Sea  in  England 
and  Sootland.-The  Sea  in  Recent  Times  at  Cambridge  and  Bury  Si.  Edmund's  and  at 
Glasgow  and  Falkirk— The  Wall  of  Antoninns. -Blair  Drummond  Moss—Iron  Anchor 
found  in  the  Carse  near  Stitling.-Implements  of  Iron  found  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  on 
the  Tay.-Seventeen  Ancient  Canoes  found  on  the  Banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  fer  from 
the  River,  at  Glasgow.— A  Cork  Plug  in  one  of  them.— Remarks  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and 
Prof.  Wilson  on  these  Facts.— Other  Relies. 

Geologists  have,  since  the  development  of  their  science,  continually 
insisted  on  vast  periods  of  time  to  accomplish  the  successive  stages 
which  seem  to  mark  the  creative  work.  The  evidences  of  the  lapse  of 
incalculable  ages  since  that  "beginning"  spoken  of  in  the  introductory 
sentence  of  Divine  Revelation  are  so  overwhelming  that  no  intelligent 
theologian  presumes  any  longer  to  call  them  in  question.  A  modern 
school  of  geology  has,  however,  become  so  enamored  of  the  element 
of  Time  as  necessary  (o  the  explication  of  all  geological  processes,  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  other  considerations  in  forming  our 
judgments  with  regard  to  the  changes  which  have  occurred  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet.  The  fashionable  geological  philosophy  in  England 
now  not  only  requires  immense  periods  for  all  the  modifications  to 
which  the  earth  has  been  subjected,  but,  making  the  operations  of  the 
present  the  gauge  by  which  to  measure  all  the  occurrences  of  the  past, 
seeks  to  expound  all  the  appearances  in  the  strata  of  the  earth  by  the 
same  tranquil  operations  which  are  carried  on  by  Nature  in  the  present 
era  of  comparative  repose.  It  is  assumed  that  the  causes  which  are  at 
work  to-day  are  the  causes  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  past,  and 
that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  admit  of  any  more  violent  energies  than 
those  ivhich  a  survey  of  existing  operations  presents  to  the  geologist.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  Glacial  Epoch  is  removed  from  our  days  by  a  vast 
cycle  of  time;  it  is  assumed  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth 
has  not  been  substantially  modified  for  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  ;  it  is  assumed  (hat  it  requires  long  ages  to  effect  the  extinction 
of  an  existing  fauna;  it  is  assumed  that  elevations  and  subsidences  of 
the  land  which  are  indicated  by  the  presence  of  marine  shells  on  lofty 
beaches  and  by  submerged  coasts,  have  occurred  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  half  feet  per  century;  it  is  assumed  that  the  rivers  of  to-day  are  the 
same  streaius,  with  the  same  volume  of  water,  which  existed  at  the  close 
of  the  Glacial  Period;  it  is  assumed  that  it  requires  the  sequence  of 
innumerable  centuries  to  effect  a  transition  from  a  harsh  to  a  temperate 
climate;  it  is  assumed  that  becatise  no  great  river-horses  or  huge  pro- 
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boscidians  or  powerful  carnivores  roam  in  our  age  through  civilized 
Europe,  along  and  protracted  period  must  have  intervened  since  the 
hippopotamus  wallowed  in  the  marshes  of  the  Thames  and  the  cave- 
lion  roared  on  the  Mendip  Hills.  Lyell  derives  his  principal  arguments 
for  the  antiquity  of  man  from  the  great  physical  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  human  period,  assuming  that  such  changes  could 
not  have  been  effected  in  a  few  thousand  years,  and  that  the  conditions 
were  precisely  the  same  formerly  that  they  are  in  1874.  In  such  an 
argument  l\\e  presumption  is  with  those  who  maintain  the  brief  sojourn 
of  man  upon  the  earth,  because  we  cannot  discover  or  hear  of  any  human 
history  back  of  some  six  or  eight  thousand  years  ago.  It  therefore 
devolves  upon  the  geologists  to  prove  positively  that  there  was  something 

behind  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  and 
the  human  race  Arabian  history.  It  'vi  possi&k  thai  physical  changes  may 
possibly  an  «pMh  hgye  occurrcd  more  energetically  and  more  rapidly  six  or, 
Bidrity  *"'°^'"    eight  thousand  years  ago  than  they  do  now.    It  \f> possible 

it  was  a  transitional  period  about  the  time  that  man  was 
introduced  upon  the  earth.  The  fitting  up  of  the  planet  for  his  recep- 
tion may  have  involved  some  rapid  shiftings  of  the  scenes, — glacial 
movements, — increased  rain-fall, — melting  snows, — upheavals  and  de- 
pressions of  continents  or  sea-bottoms,— changes  of  temperature, — 
migrations  of  animals  and  plants, — the  formation  of  lakes  and  river- 

A  writer  in  the  Princeton  Review,  to  whose  article  we  have  already 
Lydi  on  Raised  made  reference,  says  that  in  1853  Lyell  reasoned  that  if 
Bsachss.  human  remains  should  be  found  in  the  raised  beaches  of 

the  drift  or  glacial  era,  it  would  compel  us  to  ascribe  a  much  higher 
antiquity  to  our  species  than  even  the  boldest  speculations  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist required,- — viz.,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand  years.  He 
instanced  especially  the  beaches  of  Great  Britain.  The  remains  have 
since  been  found.  "In  a  raised  beach  at  Leith,  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery,  along  with  bones  apparently  of  deer,  and  littoral  shells,  have 
been  discovered  at  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is 
an  important  fact ;  for  it  shows  that  since  the  time  when  the  Roman 
legions  marched  along  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  their  gal- 
leys sailed  into  its  harbors,  the  land  has  actually  been  upheaved,  slowly 
and  imperceptibly,  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet.  So  great  a  change 
within  so  recent  a  period  tempts  us  to  pause  before  we  give  assent  to 
the  enormous  intervals  of  time  which  some  geologists  demand  for  the 
accomplishment  of  other  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  advent 
of  man.  It  may  be  that  man  appeared  on  earth  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  such  a  discovery  as  that  of  the 
raised  beach  at  Leith  seems  to  teach  us  that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious 
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in  sifting  the  evidence  on  which  his  antiquity  is  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished."* 

In  referring  to  the  caves  in  which  human  remains  have  been  found 
in  association  with  those  of  the  extinct  mammifers,  Sir 
Charles  lays  great  stress  on  the  alterations  in  the  physical  ^i^^titr"™  'hi 
geography  of  the  localities  of  these  caves  which  have  physical  geography 
occurred  since  the  fossils  were  deposited.  He  refers  to  "^'''^  ''"''^'''"  "^ 
the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  shape  of 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  where  the  mouths  of  the  fossiliferous  caverns 
often  open  abruptly  in  the  face  of  perpendicular  precipices  two  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  height  above  the  present  streams.  These  caves  have  all 
been  swept  by  water  since  the  human  period. 

So  at  Kent's  Hole,  at  Torquay,  the  cave — also  manifestly  at  one 
time  invaded  by  torrents  since  the  existence  of  man — is  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  streams  of  the  neighboring  valleys.  Tiiere  is 
a  similar  state  of  things  at  Brixbam  Cave,  and  at  King  Arthur's  Cave, 
in  Glamorganshire. 

Sir  Charles  and  his  school  demand  for  al!  such  geological  operations 
Time ;  and  Time  is  no  doubt  the  chief  element  in  geo- 
logical changes.  It  must  have  required  Time  for  the  gcoTogtli  Xn^^, 
formation  of  the  coal  measures :  the  growth  and  mineral-  "  ""=''  =^  '^'™- 
ization  of  their  contents  conclude  this  at  once.  But,  as  a  writer  in  the 
North  British  Review  remarks  of  the  geologic  record,  the  gigantic 
revolutions  indicated  by  the  faults,  elevations,  submergences,  marvellous 
plications  and  contortions,  complete  inversions  of  strata,  etc.,  betoken 
forces  quite  unexampled  in  the  historical  period.  These  displacements 
appear  also  to  have  been  consummated  with  rapidity.  Even  Lyell 
admits  that  in  the  case  of  the  denudation  of  rivers,  with  their  subse- 
quent deposition  of  alluvia,  such  rivers  as  the  Thames  could  never 
(according  to  the  present  rate  of  change),  not  even  in  a  million  of 
years,  have  excavated  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow. 

If  a  shock  may  be  felt  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  from  the  Great 
Lakes  of  the  United  States  to  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean,—over  an  area  four  times  greater  than  the  extent  of  Europe, — 
and  the  sea  may  rise  in  a  moment  fifty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and 
sweep  over  the  adjacent  coasts, — and  the  larger  portion  of  a  capital  like 
Lisbon,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  shaken  down  almost  in  a  breath,  and 
sixty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins, — one  of  the 
quays  of  the  harbor,  on  which  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assem- 
bled, also  suddenly  sinking  down  into  the  sea  so  deep  that  not  one  of 
the  dead  bodies  ever  floated  to  the  surface, — if  aU  this  may  happen  in- 

»  Norlh  British  Review,  No.  Ixix.  p.  77,  quoted  in  Princeton  Review,  Oct.,  i363. 
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stantly  and  abruptly,  it  is  idle  to  insist  upon  absolute  uniformity  in 
geology.  If,  as  Humboldt  affirms,  the  moimtain  of  JoruHo  was  seen  to 
rise  from  a  level  plain,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1759,  to  a  height  of 
one  thousand  six  htmdred  and  eighty-one  feet,  it  is  obvious  that  Force 
as  well  as  Thne  is  an  element  in  the  transformations  exhibited  by  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  Glacial  Age  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
"  paroxysm." 

The  violent  character  of  the  forces  in  operation  in  the  Post-Glacial 
Contotiions  of  -Age  have  been  vividly  represented  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
sirata  in  ihe  hlmsclf.  In  his  "Antiquity  of  Man"  he  describes  tbe 
San  o  (.en.  ^p|j(p|^;j,j^g  ^f  (j^g  Strata  of  this  date  in  the  Danish  island 
of  M  T      a     onia  >  n    fij,     es  w        lu     a  e  e  mean. 


These  figures  (from  the  "Antiquity  of  Man")  represent  the  cliffs  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  Moen.  In  the  low  part  of  tbe  island,  at  A,  fig,  1, 
the  drift  is  horizontal.  At  B  it  changes.  At  C,  where  the  cliff  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  there  is  a  sharp  flexure.  Passing  fo  fig.  2, 
between  D  and  G  we  observe  a  great  fracture  in  the  rocks,  with  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  folds  exhibited  in  cliffs  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high. 

But  the  most  wonderful  shiftings  and  faultings  of  the  beds  occur  in 
tbe  Dronningestol,  part  of  the  same  cliff',  where  the  drift  becomes  thor- 
oughly entangled  and  mixed  up  with  the  dislocated  chalks. 

The  !ce-covering  which  succeeded  (in  the  north  of  Europe)  the 
palms  of  the  Pliocene  era  implies  some  great  reversal  of 
and  auddon  eieva.  the  geological  proccsses.  In  the  Palseolithic  Age,  as  we 
tions  and  subsi-  ^^g  jqJj^  [jjg  temperature  in  England  was  20°  lower  than 
it  was  in  the  Neolithic  Age;  and  this  is  connected  (if 
it  be  true)  with  some  abrupt  change  in  the  influences  operating  upon 
the  earth.  We  know  that  during  the  Glacial  Period  the  land  rose 
and  fell  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  Scotland  and 
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Wales ;  and  that  these  alternations  were  repeated  more  than  once.  Dr. 
Andrews  has  sbown  that  the  waters  of  the  Great  American  Lakes  rose 
and  fell  several  times  at  the  close  of  this  period,  and  that  these  changes 
occurred  abruptly  and  suddenly. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  refers  also  to  certain  pieces  of  pottery  found  at 
Cagliari,  in  the  south  of  Sardinia,  three  hundred  feet  (as  he  . 

states  it,  but  two  hundred  aud  forty-two  feet  as  given  in  Re- 
clus's  "The  Earth")  above  the  existing  sea-level.     He  calculates  that 
this  pottery  must  be  twelve  thousand  years  old,  assuming  the  rate  of 
elevation  to  be  that  now  observed  in  Sweden, — to  wit,  two  and  a  half 
feet  per  century. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable — indeed,  it  is  highly  probable — that  vol- 
canic action  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  raising  of  this  beach, 
though  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  the  elevation  in  a 
period  of  a  few  thousand  years.  We  know  that  this  locality  is  a  focus 
of  volcanic  activity.  According  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  accounts, 
several  volcanoes  have  risen  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  on  the  ^  .  . 
coasts  of  Japan  and  Corea  during  the  historical  period. 
In  the  year  1007  a  roar  of  thunder  announced  the  appearance  of  the 
volcano  of  Toinmoura  on  the  south  of  Corea,  and  after  seven  days  a 
mountain  four  leagues  in  circumference  appeared,  towering  up  to  the 
height  of  one  thousand  feet.  The  Japanese  affirm  that  the  celebrated 
Fusi-Yama,  the  highest  mountain  in  Japan,  was  upheaved  in  a  single 
night  from  the  sea,  twenty-one  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  M.  Reclus 
instances  also  StromboH,  St,  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Momotombo  in 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Santorin  group  in  the  -^gcan  Sea.  In 
the  centre  of  this  last-named  group  an  island  of  lava  emerged  about 
196  B.C.  It  was  named  Hiera,  and  a  temple  to  Neptune  was  erected  on 
its  summit.  This  island  was  added  to  in  the  years  46,  713,  726,  and 
1427,  and  is  now  called  Palso-Kaimeni,  Not  far  off,  a  smaller  one, 
Mikro-Kai'meni,  rose  in  1570  or  1573.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teentli  century,  Neo-Kalmeni  was  formed.  At  a  point  near  Mikro- 
Kaimeni,  a  bank  of  rocks,  situated  in  1794  at  a  depth  of  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet,  was  in  1835  only  thirteen  feet  from  the  surface. 

There  has  been  another  eruption  of  this  volcano  since  M.  Reclus 
recorded  the  foregoing,  viz.,  in  February,  1867.  An  island  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet  was  raised  up. 

The  cJianges  which  may  be  wrought  by  an  earthquake  are  vividly 
illustrated  in  the  instance  of  the  earthquake  at  Cutch,  in  Earthquake  of 
the  delta  of  the  Indus,  in  1819.  The  principal  town,  Cutch. 
Bhooj,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  movement  was  felt 
over  an  area  having  a  radius  of  one  thousand  miles  from  this  point, — 
extending  to  Khatraandoo,  Calcutta,  and  Pondicherry.  The  vibra- 
23 
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tions  \vere  felt  in  Northwest  India,  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles, 
after  an  interval  of  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  shock  at  Bhooj.  The 
eastern  channel  of  the  Indus  (whicli  had  been  almost  deserted)  had 
before  the  earthquake  been  fordable  at  Luckput,  being  only  one  foot 
deep  when  the  tide  was  at  ebb,  and  at  flood-tide  never  more  than  six 
feet ;  after  the  convulsion  this  channel  was  found  to  be  more  than 
eighteen  feet  deep  at  low  water.  The  fort  and  village  of  Sindree,  on 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  were  submerged,  the  sea  flowing  in  by  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  tract  of  land  two 
thousand  square  miles  in  area  was  converted  into  an  inland  sea,  or 
lagoon.  A  tract  of  country,  about  five  miles  from  Sindree,  about  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  sixteen  miles  in  breadth  in  some 
parts,  was  elevated  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  original  level  of 
the  delta.  To  this  tract  the  natives  gave  the  name  of  Ullah  Bund,  or 
the  Mound  of  God. 

More  recent  geographical  changes,  of  great  magnitude,  have  occurred 
in  the  district  of  Cutch,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Koree,  or  eastern  branch 
of  the  Indus,  by  which  a  large  area  appears  to  have  subsided,  and  the 
Sindree  lake  has  been  converted  into  a  salt  marsh.* 

In  the  year  1812  a  great  convulsion  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of 
The  Valley  of  ''^^  village  of  Ncw  Madrid,  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
the  Mississippi,  sippi.  A  tract  of  many  miles  in  extent,  near  the  Little 
Prairie,  became  covered  with  water  some  four  feet  deep,  and  large  lakes, 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  were  formed  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The 
grave-yard  at  New  Madrid  was  precipitated  into  the  bed  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  river-bank  sank  eight  feet.  This  region  west  of  New 
Madrid  is  now  called  The  Stmk  Country,  and  extends  along  the  course 
of  the  White  River  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  north  and  south  and 
thirty  miles  east  and  west. 

In  the  year  1S23  there  was  a  small  cove  called  the  Jail,  about  eighty 
miles  north  of  Dusky  Bay,  in  New  Zealand,  which  was  much 
visited  by  sealers,  and  where  the  deep  water  ran  up  close  to 
the  shore.  "After  a  succession  of  earthquakes,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
"in  1S26  and  1827,  so  complete  was  the  transformation  of  this  coast 
that  its  former  features  could  no  longer  be  recognized."  In  1847  ^^ 
hull  of  a  vessel — supposed  to  be  the  "Active,"  which  was  lost  in  1814 
— was  found  on  the  west  coast,  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  with 
a  small  tree  growing  through  its  bottom. 

There  was  another  earthquake  in  New  Zealand  in  1855.  The  shocks 
were  felt  at  sea  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  embraced  an  area  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square 

^-  Lyell's  Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  gS. 
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miles.  Near  Wellington,  in  tlie  North  Island,  a  tract  of  land  com- 
prising four  thousand  square  miles  is  believed  to  have  been  permanently 
elevated  from  one  to  nine  feet, 

Vivenzio  states  that  by  the  earthquake  of  Calabria,  in  1783,  some 
fifty  lakes  were  formed.  In  Sicily  and  the  two  Calabrias  the  loss  of 
life  amo  1 1  d  t      b     t  f    t 

In  the  P 

Java,  ni  d 

its  heigh        h  d 

Sixty  d  ed  in  the  course  of  about  si 

"^y  *'^^  ^  L  1755-      The  sea  rose  fifty  £,,,,^„^,  ^ 

feet.     T      m  Aba,  Estrella,  Julio,  Marvan,    Li^t™. 

and   Cin        w  shaken,  as  it  were,  from  their  very 

foundati  d  opened  at  their  summits,  which  were 

split  and  w     d  manner,  huge  masses  of  them  beiug 

thrown  d  b  valleys."    Flames  are  reported  to  have 

issued  fr  h    h  are  supposed  to  have  been  electric. 

Tiie  sho  hq  as  felt  in  the  Alps,  on  the  coast  of 

Sweden,  g  N      h    n  Germany,  and  in  Great  Britain.    In 

the  islan  A  B        does,  and  Martinique,  the  tide  (which 

usually  rises  in  this  region  about  two  feet)  suddenly  rose  twenty  feet, 
the  water  assuming  an  inky  blackness.  The  movement  was  also  felt  in 
the  great  lakes  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  water  in 
Loch  Lomond,  Scotland,  rose  two  feet  four  inches.  At  Cadiz  the  sea 
rose  sixty  feet. 

Peru  was  visited  in  1746  by  a  tremendous  earthquake.  Two  hundred 
shocks  were  experienced  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  ocean  twice 
retired  and  returned  upon  the  land ;  Lima  was  destroyed,  and  part  ^^' 
of  the  coast  of  Callao  converted  into  a  bay.  Fifty-nine  years  before 
a  similar  convulsion  had  occurred.  The  sea  at  that  time  retired  and 
advanced  again,  overwhelming  Callao,  and  drowning  man  and  beast 
for  fifty  leagues  along  the  shore. 

The  coast  of  Peru  was  visited  again  by  these  convulsions  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1868,  the  shocks  being  felt  on  the  coast  crsat  Earthquake 
of  Bolivia  as  well.  The  sea  retired  and  returned  at  the  "f  a^eh*'.  i36b. 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  a  wave  fifty  feet  high,  that  covered  many 
towns  and  lefl  many  ships  upon  the  land.  Arequipa,  a  city  of  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Iquique,  another  city,  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru, 
was  also  almost  totally  destroyed.  Arica,  after  being  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake,  was  obliterated  by  the  sea.  The  town  of  Tambo  was 
entirely  washed  away.  The  towns  of  Tiabaga  Vitor,  Molliendo,  and 
Mahia,  and  all  the  villages  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  were 
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destroyed.  At  Islay  the  earth  quake- wave  rose  to  the  height  of  sixtj 
feet. 

In  the  Chincha  Islands  the  shocks  were  very  severe.  In  Ecuador 
repeated  shocks  were  felt  between  the  13th  and  the  i6th,  and  at  the 
termhiation  of  these  shocks  the  cities  of  Ibarra,  San  Pablo,  Atuntaqni, 
Imantad,  Otovala,  and  many  other  places  had  been  laid  in  ruins. 
In  Ibarra,  Otovala,  and  Cotacachi,  almost  the  entire  population  per- 
ished. The  site  of  Cotacachi  was  covered  by  a  lake.  Severe  shocks 
were  felt  at  Talcahuano,  in  Chili,  and  the  sea  was  greatly  agitated. 

This  convulsion  of  the  earth  was  not  confined  to  the  coasts  of  South 
America.  It  was  observed  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  14th,  and  at 
Yokohama,  Japan,  on  the  15th.  The  sea  rose  and  fell  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  from  sis  to  twelve  feet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  (the  i6th  as  compared  with  time  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands)  earthquake-shocks  were  felt  in  New  Zealand  at  several 
points.  In  Eastern  Australia  there  were  unusual  waves  and  tidal  dis- 
turbances. 

In  Sicily,  in  1693,  the  city  of  Catania  and  forty-nine  other  places 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand people  perished. 

In  1692  a  violent  earthquake  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  caused  the  town 
of  Port  Royal  to  sink  down  into  the  water,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  houses  escaping.  The  large  store-houses  on  the 
harbor  sank  down,— some  of  them  forty-eight  feet  under  the  sea.  The 
mountains  of  the  island  were  fearfully  shaken,  and  many  of  them  were 
stripped  of  their  verdure.  The  rivers  on  these  mountains  ceased  to 
flow  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  brought  down  immense 
quantities  of  timber  into  the  sea. 

This  is  volcanic  action ;  and  we  do  not  insist  that  the  beach  at  Cagliari 
was  raised  in  this  manner.  It  may  have  been,  without  resorting  to  any 
improbable  hypothesis.*     We  take  occasion  here  to  enter  a  protest 


*  Strabo  espressly  affirms  that  Sicily  was  broken  from  Ihe  continent  by  earthquakes. 
.lEsohylus,  in  a  missing  work,  refers  to  Ihe  same  convulsion;  and  Rhegium  is  said  to  have 
gotten  its  name  from  this  event.  (Slmb,,  i.  386.  Seealso  Virgil,  ^ueid,  iii.  414.)  Col.  Ham- 
ilton Smith  observes  that  "no  author  stales  at  what  period,  and  to  what  extent,  volcanic 
convulsions  changed  the  surface  of  Eastern  Italy  and  separated  Calabila  from  Sicily  by  a 
disruption  now  denominated  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  event  can  only  be  surmised  by 
approximation,  for,  although  it  confessedly  took  place  before  within  the  historical  record,  it 
was  not  so  remote  as  to  have  obliterated  the  terror  impressed  upon  the  memories  of  subse- 
quent generations  living  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  have  worn  away  the  dangerous  impediment 
of  Scylla  and  Chaiybdis,  .  .  .  and  may  synchronize  with  the  close  of  the  transition-era  of 
convulsive  phenomena  which  includes  the  bursting  of  the  Thracian  BoBpbonis  at  the  vol- 
canic Cyanean  islands  ;  the  Greek  deluge ;  the  separation  of  the  EubtEa  from  Attica ;  and 
the  passage  of  a  large  dilnvian  wave  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  has  left  indelible 
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against  the  dogmatism  of  scientific  men.  It  is  certainly  rash  to  reverse 
all  of  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  human  chronology  by  examples 
of  this  sort,  in  which  the  energetic  forces  of  volcanic  action  are  first 
unceremoniously  discarded,  and  then  a  chronometric  scale  of  two  and 
a  half  feet  per  century  arbitrarily  assumed  from  some  observations  of 
what  is  now  in  progress  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  as  the  general  rate 
of  the  secular  elevations  of  the  land  in  all  parts  of  the  world,^ — when  it 
is  known  that  the  rate  varies  in  every  part  of  tlie  world  and  in  different 
ages. 

We  propose  in  this  chapter  to  show  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  movement,  and  that  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  have  within  tbe 
present  era  experienced  important  upheavals  or  depressions,  thereby 
effecting  serious  modifications  in  the  geography  and  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  eartli. 

The  Chilian  astronomer  Moesta  has  ascertained  that  the  National 
Observatory  of  Chili,  on  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  near  MovemcmsofPeat 
Santiago,  rises  and  descends  alternately  in  the  space  of  foi-maiions,  etc. 
twenty-four  hours.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  Observatory  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  In  the  first  case  the  parti- 
cles of  the  rock  dilate  during  tlie  day  under  the  solar  rays,  and  contract 
in  consequence  of  the  radiation  during  the  night.  At  Armagh,  after 
heavy  rains  the  hill  swells  or  rises  perceptibly;  and  after  the  evaporation 
of  tbe  extra  water  it  contracts.  These  movements  are,  Jiowever,  due  to 
local  or  temporary  influences,  and  are  not  occasioned  by  the  steady  and 
slow  pressure  or  tbe  quick  and  violent  energy  of  subterranean  forces. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  Celsius,  the  Swedish  astrono- 
mer, had  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  of  Thecoasiof 
'Bothnia  was  steadily  diminishing  in  depth  and  extent.  Old  Sweden, 
men  pointed  out  to  him  various  places  on  the  coast  over  which  tiie  sea 
used  to  flow.  He  observed  also  the  sites  of  former  sea-ports  removed 
inland  from  the  sea,  the  remains  of  boats  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  edifices  built  originally  upon  tiie  shore  abandoned  by  the 
sea.  In  1730  he  propounded  the  hypothesis  that  the  Baltic  sank  about 
three  feet  four  inches  every  century.  Then  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  conjunction  with  Linnseus,  having  made  a  mark  at  the  base 
of  a  rock  in  the  island  of  Loeffgrand,  he  was  enabled  to  verify  thirteen 
years  afterwards  that  the  retreat  of  the  Baltic  was  taking  place  quite  as 
rapidly  as  he  supposed.    It  did  not  occur  to  Celsius  that  the  solid  earth, 

marks  on  all  Ihe  coasts  in  Ihe  vicinity,  and  was  particularly  recorded  at  Dodona."  Natural 
History  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  138. 

This  Samothraoian  Deluge  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  with  the  circumslaiice  of 
the  bursting  of  the  Black  Sea  Ihrougli  the  Thracian  Bospliorus. 
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as  lie  regarded  it,  was  in  motion  :  he  considered  tliat  the  phenomenon 
was  dne  to  the  gradual  depression  of  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  even  in 
this  modified  form  his  views  shocked  the  orthodox  divines  of  Stockholm 
and  Upsal.  He  was  accused  of  impiety.  In  the  parliament  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy,  followed  by  the  burgesses,  condemned  the  new 
opinion  as  an  abominable  heresy.  But  the  fact  remained,  and  more 
recent  observations  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  philosopher's 
averments ;  save  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  the  land  and  not 
the  sea  that  is  in  motion.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  at  the  month  of  the  Tornea,  the  continent  is  emerging  at  the 
rate  of  five  feet  three  inches  in  a  century;  by  the  side  of  the  Aland  Isles 
it  rises  only  three  and  a  quarter  feet  in  a  century;  south  of  this  archi- 
pelago it  rises  still  more  slowly,  and  farther  down  the  movement  seems 
to  cease.  The  terminal  point  of  Scania  is  gradually  being  buried  under 
the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  as  is  proved  by  the  submerged  forests.  Several 
streets  of  the  towns  of  Tralleborg,  Ystad,  and  Malmoe  have  disappeared, 
the  latter  having  sunk  five  feet  two  inches  since  observations  made  by 
Linnseus.* 

The  west  coasts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  have  also  been  elevated 
within  recent  times.  The  terminal  point  of  Jutland,  bounded  by  an 
ideal  line  trending  obliquely  from  Fredeficia  towards  the  northwest,  rises 
at  the  rate  of  11.70  inches  in  a  century.  In  the  island  of  Munkholm, 
farther  to  the  north,  the  ground  has  risen  about  twenty  feet  in  a  thousand 
years  The  portion  of  the  coast  nearest  the  pole  is  rising  most  rapidly. 
Ele\ated  beaches,  which  can  be  traced  by  the  eye  like  the  steps  of  an 
amphitheatre,  are  observed  at  various  heights  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains Heaps  of  modern  shells  are  found  at  heights  of  five  hundred  to 
SIX  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  great 
branches  of  pink  coral  formed  by  the  Lophohelia  prolifera,  which  lives 
in  the  se^  at  a  depth  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet, 
aie  now  raised  up  to  the  base  of  the  ciiff-f 

Reclus  adds  that  if  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia 
Rcmirka  of  H.  ^id  Finland  continues  with  the  same  regularity  as  during 
K-f-i  IS  the  historic  ages,  in  three  or  four  thousand  years  the  archi- 

pelago of  Qvarkeu,  between  Umea  and  Vasa,  will  be  changed  into  an 
isthmus,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tornea  will  be  converted  into  a  lake  similar 
to  that  of  Ladoga.  Later  still,  the  Aland  Islands  will  become  con- 
nected with  the  continent,  and  will  serve  as  a  bridge  between  Stockholm 
and  the  empire  of  Russia.  It  is,  besides,  very  probable  that  the  great 
lakes  and  numberless  sheets  of  water  which  fill  all  the  granite  basins  of 
Finland  have  taken  the  place  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  once  united 

'!>  The  Earlh,  p,  532.  \  Carl  Vogl :  quoled  by  Reclus,  pp.  532,  533. 
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the  Baltic  to  the  great  Polar  Ocean,  The  shells  belonging  to  polar 
waters,  which  are  found  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  former  arm  of  the  sea.  The  name  of  Scandinavia  re- 
Scandinavia  itself  signifies  the  "Isle  of  Scand,"  and  the  ccndy an  island, 
name  of  Bothnia  (Eotten)  suggests  that  these  coast  provinces  were 
formerly  a  marine  bed.*     M.  Reclus  proceeds; 

"This  is  not  all.  The  Baltic  Mediterranean  communicated  with  the 
North  Sea  by  a  wide  channel,  the  deepest  depressions  of  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  lakes  Malar,  Hjelmar,  aad  Wenern.  Considerable 
heaps  of  oyster-shells  are  found  in  several  places  on  the  heights  which 
command  these  great  lakes  of  Southern  Sweden.  On  the  rocks  now  laid 
dry,  which  surround  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  banks  of  these  molluscs  have 
also  been  discovered  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Norway  and  the  western 
coasts  of  Denmark.  With  regard  to  the  celebrated  kjokken-moddings  of 
the  Danish  islands,  they  are  in  great  part  composed  of  oyster -shells, 
which  the  inhabitants,  in  the  Age  of  Stone,  evidently  used  to  collect  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  neighboring  bays.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  inves- 
tigations of  M.  de  Baer  that  the  oyster  cannot  live  and  grow  in  water 
holding  more  than  thirty-seven  parts  in  one  thousand  of  salt,  or  less 
than  sixteen  or  seventeen  parts  in  one  thousand.  Now,  the  Baltic  Sea, 
into  which  its  numerous  tributaries  bring  a  large  quantity  of  _. 
fresh  water,  does  not  contain,  on  the  average,  more  than  longer  found  in 
five  parts  in  one  thousand  of  salt ;  and  indeed  in  some  of  ""'  ^^'''■ 
the  gulfs  the  water,  now  devoid  of  all  its  former  inhabitants,  has  be- 
come entirely  fresh.  And  yet — the  heaps  of  oyster-shells  prove  it — the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  inland  lakes  were  once  as  salt  as  the  North  Sea  is  at 
the  present  day.  Whence,  then,  could  this  salttiess  proceed,  except 
from  some  former  strait  which  occupied  the  depressions  in  which  the 
Swedish  engineers  liave  dug  out  the  Trolhatta  Canal  ?  Besides,  when 
the  sluices  were  being  constructed,  there  were  found,  not  far  from  the 
cataracts,  and  at  a  height  of  forty  feet  above  the  Cattegat,  various  ma- 
rine remains,  mingled  with  relics  of  human  industry, — boats,  anchors, 
and  piles.  According  to  M.  de  Baer,  it  is  not,  at  the  most,  more  than 
five  thousand  years  before  our  century  that  we  must  date  the  closing  up 
of  the  straits  which  used  to  exist  between  Southern  Sweden  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  northern  plateaux." 

We  have  given  the  statement  of  M.  Reclus.  Sir  C.  Lyell's  {"  Prin- 
ciples," vol.  ii.  p.  193)  is  different.  He  affirms  that  the  oyster  is  not 
found  on  the  raised  beaches  near  Lake  Malar  and  the  east  coast  of  Sweden, 
but  only  the  dwarfed  mussels,  cockles,  and  periwinkle  of  the  brackish 
watere  of  the  Baltic.     To  this  we  may  recur  in  a  future  chapter. 

^'  The  Earth,  p.  533. 
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We  shall  also  show  that  the  five  thousand  years  suggested  by  M.  de 
Eaer  is  much  too  great. 

Sir  C,  Lyell  considers  that  the  Swedish  coast  has  been  raised  by  a 
uniform  secular  movement  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  por  century. 
But  the  "  uniform  it  arian"  hypothesis  is  a  pure  assumption,  and  is  di- 
rectly contradicted  by  ascertained  facts.  It  has  been  shown  by  recent 
investigators  that  the  upheaval  of  Northern  Scandinavia  "  does  not  take 
place  in  a  mode  that  is  perfectly  uniform."  The  movement  has  some- 
The  movement  '^^^  been  accclefated  and  sometimes  slackened.  It  has 
i  paroxyamai  slso  becu  sliowH  by  M.  Bravais  that  the  lines  of  erosion  of 
movctnent.  Altenfjord  are  not  parallel,  and  that  the  rocky  masses  situ- 
ated at  the  ends  of  the  gulfs  have  been  displaced  much  more  than  the 
layers  nearer  the  sea.  Thus  the  upper  bank  of  Altenfjord  has  risen  at 
the  eastern  end  two  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  it  has  risen  only  ninety-one  feet. 

Touching  the  rise  of  land  in  Sweden,  we  find  the  following  statement 
in  The  Academy  oiyizxt^  i,  1872  :  "  Not  far  from  Morup,  on  the  Hol- 
land shore,  is  a  large  block  (of  stone),  ten  feet  high  and  fifteen  broad, 
which  served  as  a  beacon  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  In  Sep- 
tember, i8i5,  this  stone  was,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Bexel!, 
four  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  it  still  bears  an  inscription  to  that 
effect.  This  block  of  stone  in  the  summer  of  1871  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  shore,  indicating  a  comparatively  recent  and 
rapid  upheaval  along  this  coast.  In  no  historic  records  of  this  stone 
is  it  stated  to  have  been  in,  but  invariably  at,  the  water  ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  upheaval  commenced  with  the  present  century,  and  is 
now  rapidly  progressing." 

The  beaches  of  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen  exhibit,  np  to  the  height  of 

i^,t„  en    °"^  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  above  the  sea,  heaps  of  bones 
of  whales  and  shells  of  the  present  period. 

The  northern  coasts  of  Russia  and  Siberia  are  likewise  rising,  as  is 
attested  by  popular  tradition  and  the  observations  of  travellers. 
M.  de  Keyserling  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  found  (says 
Reclus)  at  points  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  White 
Siberia    ^^^'  "'^  '^'^^  banks  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Vaga,  beds  of  sand  and 
mud  containing  several  kinds  of  shells  similar  to  those  which  in- 
habit the  neighboring  seas,  and  so  well  preserved  thai  they  have  not  lost 
their  colors.     In  like  manner  M.  de  Middendorf  states  that  the  ground 
of  the  Siberian  tundras  is  in  great  part  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
sand  and  fine  clay,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is  now  deposited  on  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  in  this  clay,  too,  which  contains  in  such 
large  quantities  the  buried  remains  of  mammoths,  there  are  also  found 
heaps  of  shells  perfectly  identical  with  those  of  the  adjacent  ocean.     Far 
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inland,  besides,  traces  of  drift-wood  are  seen,  the  trees  forming  what 
once  grew  in  the  forests  of  Southern  Siberia:  these  trees,  having  been 
first  carried  into  the  sea  by  the  current  of  the  rivers,  have  been  tlirown  up 
by  the  waves  on  the  former  coasts,  which  are  now  deserted  by  the  sea.* 
How  recent  this  upheaval  of  Siberia  is,  is  shown  by  the  further  state- 
tnent  tliat  "the  island  of  Diomida,  which  Chalaourof  noticed  in  1760 
lo  the  east  of  Cape  Sviatoj,  was  found  to  be  joined  to  the  continent  at 
the  date  of  Wrangell's  voyage,  sixty  years  later,"  f 

Again  ;  "  Quite  recently  Russian  travellers  have  discovered,  on  the 
coast  of  the  great  island  Saghalien,  heaps  of  modern  shells,  lying  not 
far  from  the  shore,  on  beds  of  marine  clay,  and  also  former  bays,  which 
are  now  converted  into  lakes  or  salt  marshes."  J 

To  the  same  purport  Ermann  mentions,  speaking  of  the  Kirgis  Steppe, 
and  the  eastern  border  of  the  Oural,  in  the  Government  of  Orenburg, 
that  "  a  depression  of  the  level  of  several  of  the  existing  lakes  is  also 
suspected  to  be  continually  taking  place  ;  but  it  can  be  fully  demon- 
strated in  the  instance  of  one  situate  near  Turdoysk,  between  Slatousk 
and  Miask,  which  w^  once  capable  of  driving  a  mill.  Between  the 
years  1795  and  1812,  it  has  been  proved,  by  observation,  to  have  sunk 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet."  § 

The  cliffs  of  Scotland  present  phenomena  similar  to  those  observed  in 
the  foregoing  countries.  We  have  referred  to  the  raised  Raised  biachs 
beach  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  upheaval  has  been  from  "^  Sco.iand. 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six  and  a  half  feet,  or  some  (since  the  time  of  the 
Romans)  0.195  i^ich  a  year.  But  since  1810  this  rate  has  increased  to 
0.546  inch  in  a  year.  On  the  coast  of  Wales  Mr.  Darbishire  has  found, 
at  a  height  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet,  shells  similar  to 
those  at  present  existing  in  the  seas  of  Northern  Europe. 

Within  a  recent  period  there  was  a  sea,  or  at  least  a  strait,  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  width,  which  commenced  at  the  Gulf  of  Syrtes,  Fotmet  Afri- 
and,  filling  up  the  depressions  of  the  Berber  Sahara,  joined  i^MSea. 
the  Atlantic  in  front  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Canaries.  The  sands 
of  these  regions  are  entirely  identical  with  those  of  the  nearest  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  and  contain  the  same  shells.  The  common  cockle  is 
found  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  also  at  some  depth,  and  likewise  at  a 
height  of  nine  hundred  feet  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  Algerian 
Sahara  has  therefore  risen  to  this  extent  during  a  recent  geological 
period.  II 

To  the  existence  of  this  African  Mediterranean,  Lyel!  and  Escher 


*  See  p.  S36,  Translation  by  Mr.  Woodward,  Am.  edit. 

t  lb.,  pp.  S3^.  537.  I  lb.,  p.  563, 

g  1-ravcis  in  Siberia,  i.  213,  Tran?,,  Arner,  edit.  ||  The  Eai-lh,  p.  538. 
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von  der  Lintli  in  a  great  measure  attribute  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
former  glaciers  of  Europe. 

At  a  recent,  and  perhaps  historical,  epoch,  Lake  Tritonis  of  the  an- 
cients, now  the  Sebkha  Faraoun,  into  which  flowed  the  Igharghar,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  and  has  become  a 
mere  marsh. 

PoitsofCi.  ^"  "^^  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  also  the 
thage.utica,  ancient  ports  of  Carthage,  Utica,  Mahedia,  Porto  Farina, 
^"^'  Bizerta,  etc.,  are  now  filled  up. 

The  shores  of  this  sea  afford  many  instances  of  raised  beaches.  In 
Raised  beaches  the  island  of  Sicily  there  are  caves  (which  we  have  already 
of  Sicily.  considered)  so  recently  elevated  that  serpulm  are  still  found 

clinging  to  their  walls.  Of  these  the  cave  of  San  Giro,  near  Palermo, 
is  a  good  example.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea. 
Within  it  is  found  an  ancient  beach  of  pebbles  of  various  rocks,  many 
of  which  must  have  come  from  places  far  remote.  Broken  pieces  of  coral 
and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and  pectens,  are  mingled  with  the  peb- 
bles ;  and  immediately  above  the  level  of  this  beach,  serpulm  are  stil! 
found  adhering  to  the  rock,  while  the  walls  of  the  cave  are  perforated 
by  Hthodomi.  Dr.  Philippi  found  forty-five  different  species  of  shells 
in  this  cave,— all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  still  inhabiting  the  ad- 
joining sea;  while  overlying  this  shell-gravel  is  a  deposit  of  bone  breccia, 
containing  remains  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  several  species 
of  deer. 

At  Puizuoli,  on  the  Bay  of  EaiEe,  it  is  well  known,  the  Temple  of 
Serapis  and  other  Roman  remains  give  evidence  of  marked 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  coast.  Lyell  discusses  the  subject  at 
considerable  length.  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  has  changed 
twice,"  and  that  "each  movement,  both  of  elevation  and  subsidence, 
has  exceeded  twenty  feet."  At  one  point  on  the  coast  the  elevation 
was  "more  than  thirty  feet."  Other  writers  state  in  genera!  terms  that 
the  temple  has  been  raised  twenty-five  feet.  Including  both  move- 
ments, there  is  here  an  example  of  changes  in  the  level  of  the  coast 
amounting  to  some  fifty  feet  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  following  striking  examples  are  from  Spain.  M.  de  Botella,  in  a 
letter  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  writes,  "  From  Villar  don  Diego, 
^"'*  in  the  province  of  Zamora,  it  is  now  possible  to  see  half  of  the 
bell-tower  of  the  Benifarzes,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Valladolid, 
while  twenty-three  years  ago  (1847)  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  the 
top  of  the  same  tower. 

"A  similar  fact  has  been  noticed  in  the  province  of  Alava,  it  now 
being  possible  to  perceive  from  the  village  of  Salvatierra  the  whole 
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village  of  Salduente,  while  in  1847  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
vane  of  the  bell-tower."  The  four  points  are  on  a  line  passing  through 
Burgos, — W.  a8°  S.  The  extremities  of  this  line  are  three  hundred 
kilometres  apart.* 

In  Southern  France  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  and  as  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  marshes  extended 
much  further  inland.  Astruc  points  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  '^''''' 
the  Romans,  who  highly  appreciated  thermal  springs,  were  not  aware 
of  the  abundant  wells  of  Balaruc,  although  the  eddies  of  steam  could 
not  have  failed  to  point  them  out  if  they  had  not  been  covered  by  the 
waters  of  Lake  Thau.  In  the  north  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
coasts  appear  to  be  sinking.  On  the  coast  of  Brittany  and  Normandy, 
numerous  forests  have  been  submerged.  In  709  the  monastery  of 
Mont  St.-Micbel  was  built  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  ten  leagues  (?) 
from  the  sea:  it  now  stands,  like  an  island,  in  the  midst  of  sand- 
banks. Reclus  also  affirms  that  at  some  remote  epoch,  but  cotemporary 
with  man,  the  valley  of  the  Sorame  was  upheaved,  but  for  thousands  of 
years  it  has  been  slowly  subsiding,  as  submarine  forests  are  found  along 
the  coast,  and  the  peat  bogs  of  Abbeville,  the  bottom  of  which  is  situ- 
ated below  the  Bay  of  Somme,  afford  no  other  dibris  than  the  remains 
of  animals  and  vegetables  which  lived  on  the  earth  or  in  fresh  water. f 
M.  Beauvais  believes  that  the  whole  of  France  is  being  slowly  upheaved 
on  the  southern  side,  and  turns  on  a  base-line  passing  through  the 
peninsula  of  Brittany.  At  all  events,  the  coasts  of  Poitou,  Aunis,  and 
Saintonge  appear  to  have  risen  since  the  commencement  of  the  his- 
torical epoch.  The  former  Gulf  of  Poitou,  the  entrance  to  which  two 
thousand  years  ago  was  some  eighteen  to  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  is 
now  nothing  but  a  small  bay,  known  as  the  Creek  of  Aiguillon.  Erou- 
age  is  now  some  distance  from  the  sea.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a 
port  of  some  importance. 

The  shores  of  Asia  Minor  have  risen  with  a  rapid  movement  during 
the  historical  period.  The  ruins  of  Troy,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
and  Miletus  have  gradually  become  more  distant  from  the  sea.  *'*  '""' 
Many  of  the  .^gean  Isles  have  become  united,  or  have  been  connected 
with  the  mainland.  The  mountain  of  Lade  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
was  an  island,  near  which  the  Ionian  galleys  and  the  Persian  fleet  fought 
a  battle.  At  the  present  day  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  the 
Meander.  The  town  of  Priene,  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore,  had  been  originally  built  on  the  coast. 
The  village  Ayasoulouk,  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ephesus,  is  now  two 
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leagues  from  the  coast,  and  tlie  former  estuary  wliich  was  commanded 
by  the  towa  is  a  marshy  plain. 

Banks  of  modern  shells  have  been  left  by  the  sea  at  considerable 
heights  on  the  hills  of  Thrace  and  Anatolia ;  round  the  Crimea,  salt 
lakes  and  stagnant  marshes  now  exist  far  inland  in  tjie  place  of  the 
former  gulfs. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  sheets  of  water  scattered 
over  the  steppes  of  that  region  were  separated  from  the 

pian    ea.     -gy^jj^g  ^jj^  j^g  Qu^j-  qj-  Qjjj  jjj,  ^  gradual  upheaval  of  the 

continent.  The  plains  are  still  covered  with  salt  aud  marine  remains. 
The  inland  seas  and  the  scattered  lakes  are  still  inhabited  by  seals,  and 
thus  present  an  altogether  oceanic  character.  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Ptolemajus,  and  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  attribute  to  the  ancient 
Hyrcanian  Ocean  an  extent  far  larger  than  that  of  the  Caspian  of  our 
day,  most  of  them,  indeed,  consideriiig  it  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean.*  We  may  venture  to  assume  that  during  some  portion 
of  the  present  period  a  vast  strait,  like  that  which  once  ran  along  the 
base  of  the  Atlas,  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Obi  and 
the  Frozen  Ocean. f 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Angiolo  Ereraitano  suggested  that  the  isles 

of  Venice  were  sinking  at  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  in  a  century. 

This  hypothesis,  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  buildings  and 
the  pavements  of  the  streets  with  the  water,  has  been  since  fully  con- 
firmed. The  town  of  Conca,  once  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Crus- 
tummio,  has  been  entirely  under  the  sea  for  some  centuries,  and  the 
remains  of  two  of  its  towers  may  still  be  seen  beneath  the  waves.  At 
Trieste,  pavements  may  be  seen  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  coasts  of  the  south  of  England,  of  Cornwall,  and  of  Yorkshire, 
„  ^         .,  as  well  as  those  of  Hanover  and  Schleswia;,  present  sub- 

SubmerBediotesta.  °'  ^ 

merged  forests  and  submarine  peat  mosses.  TJie  western 
coast  of  Schleswig  has  subsided  thirteen  feet  during  the  present  period. 
"  In  this  locality,  at  the  bottom  of  the  port  of  Husum,  there  was  dis- 
covered, in  the  midst  of  a  submerged  forest  of  birches,  a  tomb  of  the 
Age  of  Stone  [our  italics],  necessarily  dating  from  a  period  anterior  to 
the  subsidence  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stood. "J  On  the  eastern 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schlei,  the  stumps  of  the  trees  of  an 
ancient  deer-forest  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  seen  under  the  water 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  According  to  John  Paton,  Denmark 
aud  Schleswig-Holstein  have  lost  since  the  year  1240  an  area  of  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles,— -/.('.,  one- 
eighteenth  of  their  territory. 

»The  Earth,  pp.  543,  544.  ■\  lb.,  p.  534.  J  Il>-,  p-  548. 
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Further  to  the  east,  round  the  southern  basin  of  the  Baltic,  we  find 
Riigen  broken  op  into  islets  and  peninsulas,  and  Born- 
holm  surrounded  by  submarine  forests,  one  of  which  is  "^^^  '^'^""^  °"''''' 
twenty^six  feet  below  the  line  of  the  shore.  Other  submerged  forests 
fringe  the  coasts  of  Poraerania  and  Eastern  Prussia.  On  the  point  of 
Samland  the  church  of  St.  Adalbert,  built,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
centur)',  some  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  sea,  is  now  only  one 
hundred  paces  from  the  beach. 

The  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  formation  of 
new  land  on  the  other,  is  not  a  matter  of  simply  recent  sin,ii„fcc  ch 
observation.  A  hundred  years  ago,  Goldsmith,  in  his  M^d  by  Golds  mTih! 
"History  of  the  Earth,"  recorded  many  instances  of  B^ff™. ^nd Maita- 
this  kind.  Buffon,  he  tells  us,  mentions  that  on  many 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Prus- 
sia, the  sea  had  been  sensibly  known  to  retire.  Hubert  Thomas,  he 
also  says,  asserts,  in  his  Description  of  the  Country  of  Liege,  that  the 
sea  formerly  encompassed  the  city  of  Tongres,  which,  however,  was  in 
his  day  thirty-five  leagues  distant  from  it :  this  assertion  he  supports  by 
many  strong  reasons,  and,  among  others,  by  the  iron  rings  affixed  in 
the  wails  of  the  town,  for  fastening  the  ships  which  came  into  that  port. 
In  Italy,  he  remarks,  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of  ground  gained  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Arno;  and  Ravenna,  that  once  stood  by  the  sea- 
side, is  now  considerably  removed  from  it.  But,  he  adds,  we  need 
scarce  mention  these,  when  we  find  that  the  whole  republic  of  Holland 
seems  to  be  a  conquest  from  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  earth  in  this 
country  is  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  and  he  remembers,  on 
approaching  its  coast,  to  have  looked  down  upon  it  from  the  sea,  as  into 
a  valley.  ...  In  France,  the  town  of  Aigues-Mortes  was  a  port  in  the 
time  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  now  removed  more  than  four  miles  from  the 
sea.  Psalmodi,  in  the  same  kingdom,  was  an  island  in  the  year  815, 
but  is  now  more  than  six  miles  from  the  shore.  AH  along  the  coasts  of 
Norfolk,  as  he  was  informed,  in  the  memory  of  man  the  sea  had  gained 
fifty  yards  in  some  places,  and  lost  as  much  in  others.* 

He  proceeds  to  mention  the  inundation  which  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  when  the  sea  overflowed  the  estates  of  Earl 
Godwin  and  formed  what  is  now  known  as  the  Goodwin    sands. 
Sands ;  also  the  irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  territory  of  irruption  of  the 
Dort  in   1546,  by  which  one  hundred  thousand  persons  ssaimste. 
were  destroyed,  and  a  yet  greater  number  around  the  Dollart.     In  Fries- 
land  and  Zealand  more  than  three  hundred  villages  were  overwhelmed; 
"and  their  ruins  still  continue  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a 

s  Hislor)-  of  the  Eartli,  vol.  1.  p.  112,  Philadelphia,  1852. 
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clear  day,"  The  Baltic  Sea  has,  by  slow  degrees,  covered  a  large  part 
Submergence  of  of  Pomeraola,  aiid,  among  others,  destroyed  and  over- 
Ponierahia.  whelmed  the  famous  port  of  Vineta.      The  German  Sea 

has  advanced  upon  the  shores  of  Holland,  near  Catt ;  so  that  the  rums 
of  an  ancient  citadel  of  the  Romans  are  now  under  water. 

At  the  raouth  of  the  river  Ness,  near  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  at  the  depth 
of  fifty  feet,  are  found  great  quantities  of  trees  lying  close  to  each  other, 
—the  trunks,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  in  such  preservation  that 
each  kind  of  tree  is  immediately  distinguished. 

At  the  city  of  Modena,  in  Italy,  and  about  four  miles  round  it. 
The  oily  of  wherever  the  ground  is  dug,  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  are 
Mod=na.  found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  paved  streets,  houses, 
floors,  and  pieces  of  mosaic-work.  Beneath  this  is  a  solid  earth  ;  and 
under  this,  at  twenty-six  feet,  are  large  trees,  such  as  walnuts,  with  the 
walnuts  still  sticking  on  the  steins.  In  many  of  the  layers  are  found 
pieces  of  charcoal,  bones,  and  bits  of  iron. 

To  the  same  purport  M.  Malte-Brun  in  his  "Universal  Geography," 
The  A  isD  "^'^^  Pontine  Marshes,  he  says,  now  cover  part  of  the  Appian 
Way  and  the  Way,  whllc  the  renowned  villas  of  Eaife  aie  now  found 
Viiiasof  B»ia.  ij^jje^  beneath  the  water.  In  Egypt,  the  town  of  Damietta, 
whose  walls  in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  were  washed  by  the  sea,  is  now 
(that  is,  when  M,  Malte-Brun  wrote)  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 
The  island  of  Tyre  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  more  powerful  hand 
than  that  of  Alexander.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus,  in  Cilicia,  a 
deposit  of  sand  has  extended  the  modern  coast  six  miles  beyond  the 
ancient  boundary.  The  Meander  has,  by  little  and  little,  filled  up  the 
Miletus  and  Valley  into  which  it  flows,  and  which  was  formerly  a  gulf.  The 
Ephesus.  inhabitants  of  Miletus  and  Ephesus  have  several  times  been 
compelled  to  change  the  situation  of  their  towns,  in  order  to  follow  the 
sea,  which  retired  fronn  their  walls.  The  environs  of  Ravenna,  Aquileia, 
and  Venice  present  similar  phenomena.  Although  the  ground 
near  Ravenna  has  sunk  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pavement  of  the 
cathedral  is  only  six  inches  above  the  level  of  high  water,  yet  the  land  is 
extended  in  such  a  manner  that  this  town,  formerly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  marshes  and  canals  and  furnished  with  an  excellent  port,  is  now 
three  Italian  miles  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  meadows  and 
fields,* 

Tacitus,  says  M.  Malte-Brun,  describes  Germany  as  full  of  inacces- 
sible marshes,  "which  are  now  in  great  measure  dried  up."  Rudbeck 
admits  (he  says)  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  the  low 
parts  of  Scandinavia  presented  the  same  aspect. f 

*  Universal  Geography,  vol,  i.  p,  207.  f  ^■-  '">'■  '-  P>  =3i- 
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Col.  Hamilton  Smith  mentions  also  that  the  town  of  Adria^  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  sea-shore  by  Tarchon,  leader  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  people,  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  is  now  fifteen  *''"^' 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tartarus,  which  is  still 
six  miles  within  the  furthest  point  of  land  projecting  in  the  sea.  Exca- 
vations at  the  depth  of  several  feet  reveal  a  former  level  of  the  town, 
with  Etruscan  and  Roman  pottery,  and  at  a  still  greater  depth  another 
settlement  was  reached,  where  all  the  earthenware  was  Etruscan,  and 
there  were  vestiges  of  a  theatre. 

The  deha  of  the  Rhone,  where  this  river  enters  Lake  Geneva,  illus- 
trates the  immense  amount  of  earthy  matter  transported  by  Ddtaofthe 
some  streams.  An  ancient  town,  Port  Vellais,  once  situated  i^hone. 
at  the  water's  edge  at  the  point  where  the  river  entered  the  lake,  is  now 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  ;  this  intervening  tract  having  been 
acquired  in  about  eight  centuries.  The  remainder  of  the  delta  consists 
of  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  about  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  composed  of 
sand  and  mud,  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  full  of 
marshes.  The  alluvial  deposits  continue  for  two  miles  into  the  lalce.  If 
we  could  obtain  a  section  of  the  accumulation  formed  in  the  last  eight 
hundred  years,  we  should  see  a  series  of  strata  from  six  hundred  to  nine 
hundred  feet  thick,  along  this  whole  extent,  at  a  very  slight  angle. 

On  the  coasts  of  Chili  the  evidences  of  upheaval  are  very  manifest. 
Here  the  coast  was  not  raised  by  any  uniform  movement. 
There  seem  to  have  been  intervals  of  comparative  repose.  On  the  mist " 
the  hills  of  Chiloe,  Darwin  found  heaps  of  modern  shells  at  a  *^'''''- 
height  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet.  On  the  north  of  Con- 
cepcion,  traces  of  the  waves  during  the  present  period  are  found  at  an 
elevation  of  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet. 

At  Valparaiso  these  levels  are  as  high  as  twelve  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  front  of  Arica,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  sea  has  receded  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  yards  in  the  space  of  forty  years.  In  front 
of  CalJao,  on  one  of  the  cliffs  of  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  at  a  ""' 
height  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea,  Darwin  discovered,  in  a  '^^"^°' 
bed  of  modern  shells  deposited  on  a  terrace,  roots  of  sea-weed,  bones 
of  birds,  ears  of  maize,  plaited  reeds,  and  some  cotton  thread  almost 
entirely  decomposed.  These  relics  of  human  industry  almost  exactly 
resemble  those  which  are  found  in  the  huacas  or  burial-places  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians,* 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  "Naturalist's  Voyage  around  the  World,"  nar- 
rates the  following  remarkable  example  of  the  change  in  the  physical 
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geography  of  a  locality  near  Liraa.  When  at  this  city,  lie  says^  he  met 
with  a  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Gill,  who  informed  him  that  while  travelling 
from  Casrae  to  Huarez  (not  far  from  Lima)  he  foimd  a  plain  covered 
with  the  ruins  and  marks  of  civilization,  which  was  quite  deserted  and 
barren.  Near  it  was  the  dry  bed  of  a  considerable  river,  from  which 
the  water  had  formerly  been  conducted  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  river  had  not  flowed  there  a  few 
years  before;  in  some  parts  sand  and  gravel  were  spread  out,  in  others 
the  solid  rock  had  been  worn  into  a  deep  channel.  Walking  up  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  was  going  down  hill. 
The  downward  slope  was  about  forty  feet.  "We  have  here,"  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  "  unequivocal  evidence  that  a  ridge  had  been  uplifted  right 
across  the  bed  of  the  stream."  The  water,  he  observes,  was  then,  of 
course,  thrown  back  and  a  new  channel  formed,  and  the  neighboring 
plain  became  a  desert. 

Travellers  assert,  says  M.  Rechis,  that  the  area  of  the  immense  Bo- 
The  Bolivian  liviau  lake  has  always  been  diminishing  since  the  commence- 
Lak=,  ment  of  the  historical  period.     Its  water  once  bathed  the 

walls  of  Tia-Huanacu,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Incas ;  but  this 
locality  is  now  situated  twelve  and  a  half  miles  from  the  lake,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  its  water.*  This 
change,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  elevation  of  land,  but  to  a  different 
cause,  to  be  noticed  presently ;  namely,  the  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  the  rain-fall.  We  mention  it  now  simply  as  one  of  the  changes  in 
this  region  of  the  world. 

On  the  coast  of  Texas,  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Matagorda  have  risen 
from  eleven  to  twenty-two  inches  from  1845  ^^  1^63.     In 
consequence  of  the  gradual  increase  in  the  land,  which  is 
also  proved  by  the  heaps  of  shells  left  far  from  the  shore,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  transfer  the  port  of  Indianola  to  Powderhorn,  a  place  four 
and  a  half  miles  nearer  the  entry.     The  coasts  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland are  also  rising.     The  straits  of  Hell  Gate,  which 
form  the  entry  to  the  port  of  New  York,  are,  according  to 
tradition,  of  recent  origin.     Two  centuries  ago,  the  natives  related  to 
the  Dutch  colonists  established  in  the  island  of  Manhattan  that  at  the 
time  of  the  fathers  of  their  grandfathers  it  was  possible  to  cross  dry-shod 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  and  that  the  sea  entered  the  straits  only  at 
the  time  of  the  great  equinoctial  floods.     This  portion  of  the  coast 
seems  to  be  subsiding  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  inches 
in  a  century. 

The  bridge  of  islands  which  extends  diagonally  across  the  Pacific  from 

«  The  Earfli,  p.  384. 
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the  coasts  of  California  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  now  sinking,  aiid 
constitutes  the  remnants  of  a  former  continent  which  has  v   ,„  , ,    ^ 
gradually  been  sinking  in  the  waves.      Several  of  these 
islands  have  disappeared  since  the  first  Europeans  visited  these  seas. 

There  is  corresponding  to  this  area  of  depression  a  wave  of  upheaval 
which  coincides  with  the  semicircle  of  volcanoes  running  round  the 
western  side  of  the  basin  of  the  South  Sea.  At  the  commencement 
the  present  geological  period  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand  were  nir 
teen  hundred  feet  lower  than  they  are  at  present.  These  mountains,  as 
is  proved  by  the  series  of  terraces,  have  since  risen  ten  successive  tinnes 
This  process  of  elevation  is  stili  going  on.  In  ten  years  the  shores  a 
Lyttelton  have  risen  three  feet. 

The  "  lateritic"  formation  of  Madras  and  North  Arcot  may  be  an  ex 
ample  of  a  raised  beach  on  a  large  scale.     Mr.  Bruce  Foote  has   ^^^^^^^ 
found  here  stone  implements  similar  to  those  found  in  the  river- 
gravejs  of  Europe.     Other  works  of  human  skill  show  that  the  bed  o 
the  sea  has  been  raised  up  into  dry  land  [?]  since  the  appearance  of  man 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  traced  a  raised  beach  from 
the  Rio  Colorado  southward  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hun-  ^^^.^^^ 
dred  miles,  spreading  itself  over  the  plains  of  Patagonia  two  tweivehund«d 
hundred  miles  inland  from  the  coast.  He  believes  that  the  ""''"in' 
land  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  Tierra  del  Fuego — twelve  hundred 
nautical  miles — has  been  raised  in  mass,  in  some  parts  to  a  height  of  foui 
hundred  feet,  within  the  period  of  existing  sea-shells,  which  are  found 
on  the  surface  retaining  their  colors. 

Prof.  Winchell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  Ws  work  entitled 
"  Sketches  of  Creation,"  informs  us  that  at  St.  Augustine,  in  si.  Augnsiint, 
Florida,  the  stumps  of  cedar-trees  stand  beneath  the  hard  ^°"^- 
beach  shell-rock,  immersed  in  the  water  at  the  lowest  tides.  Some  of 
the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  which  have  been  navigable  within  the 
memory  of  living  sea-captains  are  now  impassable  bars  or  emerging 
sand-flats.  Along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  the  sea  has  coasi  of  Men- 
encroached,  within  sixty  years,  upon  the  sites  of  former  Jmst- 
habitations,  and  entire  forests  have  been  prostrated  by  the  inundation. 
In  the  harbor  of  Nantucket  the  upright  stumps  of  trees  are  found  eight 
feet  below  the  lowest  tide,  with  their  roots  still  buried  in  the  native  soil. 
Similar  remains  of  ancient  submarine  forests  occur  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, and  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Cod,  and  again  at  Portland.  In 
the  region  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  separating  Maine  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  coast  has  been  raised,  carrying  deposits  of  recent  shells  and 
sea-weeds  in  one  instance  to  the  height  of  twenty-eight  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea.  The  island  of  Grand  Menan,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix  River,  is  slowly  rotating  on  an  axis,  the  south  side 
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gradually  dipping  beneath  the  waves,  while  the  north  is  lifted  into  high 
bluffs.  The  north  side  of  Nova  Scotia  is  sinking,  while  the  south  is 
rising.  The  ancient  city  of  Louisburg,  on  the  island  of 
Ciiy  of  Lomsburg.  Q^pg  jj^gton,  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  strong- 
hold of  France  in  America.  It  was  well  fortified,  and  had  a  popttlatioii 
of  twenty  thousand  souls.  It  was  destroyed  during  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  and  the  inhabitants  dispersed.  But  Nature  had  decreed 
its  abandonment.  The  rock  on  which  the  brave  Genera)  Wolfe  landed 
has  nearly  disappeared.  The  sea  now  flows  within  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

The  entire  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  between  Alaska  and  Kam- 
schatka,  constitutes  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  ridge,  origi- 
Aiemi™  isi«.  ^^jj^  ^^,^^^  ^^^  volcanic  fires. 

A  depression  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  of  only  three 
hundred  feet  would  admit  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River.  A  trifling  depression  in  Northern  Illinois 
would  furnish  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  for  the  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior, 
and  Huron.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sea  once  washed  the  base  of  the  rocks 
on  which  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis  stand;  the /rw^/ base 
The  pymmids.  ^^  ^,,]ii(.|i-  is  washed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  at  an 
elevation  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  The  Nile 
once  entered  the  sea  by  seven  principal  mouths,  two  of  which  have  now 
entirely  disappeared.  The  city  of  Foah,  which  stood  in  the  fifteenth 
century  on  one  of  these  branches,  is  now  more  than  a  mile 

'^'°^'  inland,  and  Pharos,  anciently  an  island,  which  Homer  describes 
as  one  day's  voyage  by  sea  from  Egypt,  is  now  joined  to  the  continent. f 

The  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  commences  two  hundred  and 
Delta  of  ihc  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  The  sediment 
Ganges.  transported  by  the  river  colors  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  shore. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson,  in  some  remarks  on  this  delta  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  pointed  out  that  in  historical  times  the  Brahmapootra 
and  Ganges  (which  now  run  parallel  to  each  other),  on  entering  the 
plains  of  Bengal, — passing  Goalparah  and  Rajmahal  respectively, — ran 
originally  to  the  sea  in  a  nearly  due  north -and -south  course,  parallel  to 
each  other.  This  symmetry  was  first  disturbed  by  an  upheaval  of  the 
Midnapore  jungle,  north  of  Dacca,  by  which  the  Brahmapootra  was 
diverted  in  a  southeast  direction  into  the  depression  known  as  the  Sylhet 
Jheels,  which  were  the  result  of  the  upheaval  in  question.  The  river 
then  filled  these  Jheels,  and  returned  to  its  former  bed  within  the  limits 

»  Sketches  of  Creation,  pp.  24,  25.  f  Odys.,  Book  iv.,  v.  355. 
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of  the  present  century.  Mr, . Fergus ?oii  stated  that  we  have  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  past  five  thousand  years  the  plain  of  Bengal 
has  been  nearly  in  the  same  condition  that  the  valley  of  Assam  now  is, 
— a  jungly  swamp.* 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  informs  us  that,  in  the  process  of  boring  a  well  at 
Calcutta  in  1835-40,  at  the  depth  .of  about  seventy  feet  they 
came  to  a  stratum  of  black  peat,  about  two  feet  in  thickness, 
and  he  therefore  concludes  that  "  there  has  been  a  sinking  down  of  what 
was  originally  land  in  this  region,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  feet  or  more. ' ' 
Continuing  the  boring,  at  the  depth  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
they  encountered  the  bony  shell  of  a  tortoise  resembling  the  living 
species  of  Bengal,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  humerus  of  a  ruminant,  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  common  liog-deer  of  India.  At  the  depth  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  they  reached  a  stratum  of  decayed  wood, 
implying  a  period  of  repose,  and  the  existence  of  a  forest,  "which 
must  have  subsided  three  hundred  feet,  to  admit  of  the  subsequent 
superposition,  of  the  overlying  deposits. "f 

In  the  same  connection  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says  that  "in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  proofs  both  of  the  descending  and  ascending  Basin  of  the 
movements  to  a  vertical  amount  of  several  hundred  feet  can  MbsUsippi. 
be  shown  to  have  taken  place  since  the  existing  species  of  land  and 
fresh-water  shells  lived  in  that  region." 

"The  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,"  he  also  rennarks,  "when  probed 
by  the  Artesian  auger,  have  borne  testimony  to  a  gradual  subsidence 
of  land  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  feet, — old  terrestrial  surfaces 
or  dirt-beds,  turf,  peat,  forest-land,  having  been  pierced  at  various 
depths."!: 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  states  also§  that  the  changes  gradually  effected  in 
the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  LydionchangMio 
republic  have  been  considerable.  Extensive  lakes  and  Nonhen.  luiy, 
marshes  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  as  those  near  Placentia,  Parma, 
and  Cremona,  and  many  have  been  drained  naturally  by  the  deepening 
of  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Deserted  river-courses  are  not  unfrequent, 
as  that  of  the  Setio  Morto,  which  formerly  fell  into  the  Adda,  in  Lom- 
bardy.  The  Po  itself  has  often  deviated  from  its  course,  having,  after 
1390,  deserted  part  of  the  territory  of  Cremona  and  entered  that  of 
Parma;  its  old  channel  being  still  recognizable,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  I'o  Morto.  There  is  another  old  channel  of  the  Po  in  Parma,  called 
Po  Vecchio,  which  was  abandoned  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  great 
number  of  towns  were  destroyed. 

«  Intellectual  Observer,  vol.  iii,  p.  384.  j  Lyell,  Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  476, 
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"In  the  Adriatic,"  he  says,  "from  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  where  the  Isonzo  enters,  down  to  the  south  of  Ravenna,  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  series  of  recent  accessions  of  land,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  which  within  the  last  two  thousand  years  has  increased 
from  two  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth."*  And  all  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Morlot,  the  coast  between 
the  points  indicated  has  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  subsided  five  feet. 

No  river  has  shifted  its  bed  more  than  the  Yellow  River  in  Northern 
The ivandtrings  of  China.  It  changed  its  course  in  the  year  6oz  B.C.  It 
tht  Yellow  River,  changed  again  about  350  B.C. ;  again  in  132  n.c. ;  in  11 
B.C. ;  A.D.  70 ;  A.D.  1034 ;  a.d.  1048,  etc.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
one  of  these  great  changes  has  taken  place.  Instead  of  emptying  into 
the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Hwang-Ho  now  has  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pecheli.  This  course  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  old  one  to. 
Hwaingan ;  and  the  distance  from  its  present  mouth  to  where  it  emptied 
before  into  the  Yellow  Sea  is  more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  and  more  than  twice  that  distance  along  the  sea-shore,  f 

Cities  that  were  built  on  the  delta-plain  of  the  Hwang-Ho  many 
centuries  ago  are  now  far  removed  from  the  sea.  Putai,  which  is  said 
to  have  been,  in  the  year  220  B.C.,  one  H  (abotJt  one-third  of  a  mile) 
west  of  the  sea-shore,  in  a.d.  1740  was  one  hundred  and  forty  li  inland, — 
nearly,;^  miles.  Hienshuikan,  on  the  Pei-Ho,  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  sea-shore  in  a.d.  500,  and  is  at  present  about  eighteen  miles  inland. 

We  hear  of  this  river  in  1725,  in  the  description  of  China  compiled 
by  Du  Halde  from  the  diaries  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  between 
1708  and  1717  travelled  over  and  mapped  out  the  Chinese  empire.  We 
learn  from  this  work  that  at  that  time  the  Yellow  River  emptied  into  the 
sea  near  Hwaingan,  about  lat.  34^;  whereas  formerly  it  had  entered  the 
sea  in  lat.  40°,— ;.^.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  as  it  does  to-day. 

We  learn  from  the  same  work  that  "  the  mountain  Ki-she-shan,  which 
The  mountain  of  formerly  was  united  to  the  territory  of  Yungping-fu,  is 
Ki-5he-5hai..  now  fivc  hundvcd  li  {about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles') 
distant  in  the  sea  from  this  city."  Du  Halde  argues,  and  adduces 
facts  to  prove,  that  Corea  and  the  ancient  Chantsien  were  formerly 
contiguous, — that  the  whole  Gulf  of  Pecheli  was  dry  land,  and  indeed 
that  there  was,  when  the  Chinese  abridgment  of  chorography  entitled 
Kwang-in-ki  was  prepared,  a  continuous  plain  from  Peking  to  Corea. 
If  the  land  in  this  region  were  raised  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  this 
would  now  be  the  case,  and  if  it  were  raised  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli  would  disappear. 
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It  appears  that  the  land  around  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli  has  risen  about 
fourteen  feet  in  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     If, 
instead  of  rising  fourteen  feet,  the  land  had  subsided  four-   '^'^  °^  *'"'"^'* 
teen  feet,  "probably  one-third  of  the  low,  thickly-pofulated farts  of  China 
would  then  be  beneath  the  sea. ' '  * 

At  Takao,  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  recent  crabs  and  recent  shells 
are  found  at  a  height  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven 
feet  above  the  sea.  Formosa. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  mentions  that  the  land  in  Egypt  has  sunk  within 
the  historical  period.  This  is  proved  by  the  position 
tain  tombs  near  Alexandria,  and  their  present  level  relatively 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  by  the  ruins  in  the  lake  Menzaleh.f 
Proving  how  universal  are  these  disturbances,  we  learn  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, that  in  twelve  months  the  bottom  of  Hobson's  Bay  '^'"°"^' 
rose  four  inches ;  that  the  beach  at  Williamstown,  which  five  years  before 
was  covered  by  the  tide,  was  at  the  date  of  the  statement  covered  with 
a  green  vegetation  and  was  occupied  by  tents  and  houses.  Fiinders's 
soundings  are  no  longer  trustworthy,  for  where  he  found  ten  fathoms  of 
water  there  were  then  but  seven.  The  railway  between  Adelaide  City 
and  the  port  rose  four  inches  in  the  year  after  it  was  opened.  Tlie 
conclusion  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  for  some  time  a  rise  of  four 
inches  per  annum  has  been  going  on.  J 

A  very  recently  observed  example  of  raised  land  is  reported  in 
Notice  No.  89,  published  in  the  year  1874  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  at  Washington,  giving  an  account  of  the  rais° <i  oi,rhUdr™ 
results  of  the  explorations  in  the  Northern  seas,  about  ^"^  "^  ^^^'  ''" 
Nova  Zembla,  during  1872.  One  of  these  results  is  *'"""'"""■ 
the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  Stream  islands  in  the  exact  place  where  the 
examinations  of  the  Dutch  expeditions  in  1594  to  1597  located  a  sand- 
bajik  with  eighteen  fathoms  of  water  over  it,  the  depth  of  water  between 
it  and  the  coast  being  fifty  to  sixty  fathoms.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  sea-bottom  in  that  region  has  risen  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  in  three  hundred  years.  According  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a  period 
of  four  thousand  four  hundred  years  ought  to  have  passed. 

The  effects  of  the  subsidence  of  the  land  are  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  celebrated  valley  of  Cashmere  in  India,  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Himalaya  range.     In  the  cliffs  of  fn '^jf^  "3=  '""ot 
the  river  Jelam,  which  traverses  this  valley,  strata  of  fine   Cashmere. 

™  See  Amcr.  Jour,  Sd.,  vol.  jilv.,  S.  S. 

t  Principles,  ™l.  i.  p.  434. 

t  Chambers's  Journal,  1860,  art.  on  "  Progress  of  Science." 
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clay,  sand,  etc.,  are  exposed  to  view,  containing  fresh-water  shells 
land  shells  of  recent  species,  and  precisely  such  as  would  be  forme 
the  whole  valley  were  now  converted  into  a  great  lake  and  the  n 
mountain-torrents  should  have  time  to  fill  up  the  lake-basin  with  sedi- 
ment and  grave!.  Fragments  of  pottejy  are  met  with  at  the  depth  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  this  lacustrine  formation,  showing  that  the  upper 
part,  at  least,  has  accumulated  in  the  human  period.  On  a  low  table- 
land in  this  valley,  near  the  ruins  of  Avantipura,  portions  of  two  buried 
temples  are  to  be  seen,  which  were  explored  by  Major  Cunningham  in 
1847.  Ill  one  of  these  structures  he  found  a  magnificent  colonnade 
of  seventy  pillars  beneath  the  soil.  This  edifice  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  about  a.d.  850,  and  was  certainly  submerged  before  1450, 
when  the  Mohammedan  king  Sikandar,  called  Butshikan,  or  the  Idol- 
breaker,  destroyed  all  the  images  of  the  Hindoo  temples  in  Cashmere  ; 
as  the  human-headed  birds  and  other  images  in  this  buried  edifice  are 
unharmed.* 

Ships  (to  proceed  with  our  illustrations)  have  been  found  in  deserted 
river-beds,  and  inland  away  from  the  shores  of  the  sea.  In 
ips.  ^^  ^jj  channel  of  the  river  Rother,  in  Sussex,  a  Dutch 
vessel  was  found.  Another  vessel  was  found  in  a  deserted  bed  of  the 
Mersey;  and  another  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Thames,  in  excavating 
the  St.  Katherine  Docks.  Many  ships  have  been  found  preserved  entire 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  especially  in  Pomerania.  Be- 
tween Bromberg  and  Nakel,  for  example,  a  vessel  and  two  anchors,  in 
a  very  perfect  state,  were  dug  up  far  from  the  sea.f 

Several  vessels  have  been  discovered  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  in  the 
numerous  deserted  branches  of  that  river,  far  from  the  present  bed  of 
the  stream.  Near  Vikkar,  in  Scinde,  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  tons, 
pierced  for  fourteen  guns,  was  found,  and  in  a  region  where  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  Indus  had  ever  been  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

In  1833  a  very  ancient  subterranean  town,  apparently  of  Hindoo 
Subterranean  Origin,  was  discovered  in  digging  the  Doab  Canal,  in  the 
town.  vicinity  of  Behat,  north  of  Saharuopore.     It  was  buried 

seventeen  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  country.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  coins  of  silver  and  copper  were  found,  and 
many  articles  in  copper  and  earthenware.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
several  rivers  and  torrents. 

M.  Bobhaye  states  that  in  the  Morea  the  formation  termed  c6ra- 
mique,  consisting  of  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  intermixed  with  various 
works  of  art,  enters  so  largely  into  the  alluvium  that  it  constitutes  an 
important  stratum.]; 

»  See  Ljell,  Piin.  Gcol.,  vol.  ii.  p,  560.  f  I^.,  p.  534.  J  lb,,  p.  519. 
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In  this  connection  we  may  appropriately  mention  the  destruction 
occasioned  'Si'j  floods,  and  that  not  only  in  their  effects  on  the 
configuration  of  the  country  and  the  removal  of  buildings  and 
other  human  constructions,  but  also  in  the  loss  of  animal  life.  Hum- 
boldt tells  us  that  in  South  America  great  numbers  of  animals  are  annu- 
ally drowned.  Thousands  of  wild  horses  are  said  to  perish  every  year 
when  the  river  Apure  (a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco)  is  swollen,  before  they 
have  time  to  reach  the  more  elevated  ground  of  the  Llanos.  The  mares, 
during  the  season  of  high  water,  may  be  seen,  with  their  colls,  swim- 
ming about  and  feeding  on  the  grass,  of  which  the  top  alone  waves 
above  the  waters.  Sir  W.  Parish  states  that  the  Parani,  flowing  from 
the  mountains  of  Brazil  to  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  is  liable  to  great 
floods,  and  during  one  of  these,  in  the  year  i8iz,  vast  numbers  of  cattle 
were  carried  away,  "and  when  the  waters  began  to  subside,  and  the 
islands  which  they  had  covered  again  became  visible,  the  whole  at- 
mosphere for  a  time  was  poisoned  by  the  effluvia  from  the  innumerable 
carcasses  of  skunks,  capybaras,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts  which  had 
been  drowned." 

"On  the  coast  of  Orissa,"  says  Heynes  ("Tracts  on  India"),  "I 
have  seen  tigers  and  whole  herds  of  black  cattle  carried  along  by  what 
are  called  freshes." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  speaks  of  "  hundreds  of  carcasses  of  rhinoceroses 
and  buffaloes  swept  away  by  the  Tandoi  in  Java  during  a  flood  which 
accompanied  a  volcanic  eruption." 

A  dreadful  inundation  of  the  sea  was  caused  in  1787,  at  Coringa, 
Ingeram,  and  other  places,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  by  a  hurricane 
blowing  from  the  northeast,  which  raised  the  waters  so  that  they  rolled 
inland  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Many  villages  were  swept  away, 
more  than  ten  thousand  people  were  drowned,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
carcasses  of  cattle  were  left  strewed  over  the  inundated  region.  An  old 
tradition  of  the  natives  of  a  similar  ilood  about  a  century  before  had, 
up  to  this  time,  been  discredited  by  the  Europeans.  Another  catas- 
trophe of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  1832, 

In  speaking  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  we  called  attention  to  the  fall  of  the 
level  of  the  water  in  som.e  of  them.      M.  de  Saussure   The  Swisa  Laka. 
long  ago  spoke  of  this,  particularly  of  the  fact  as  noticed   change  of  levd. 
in  the  lakes  of  Bienne,  Morat,  and  Neufchatel,  and  referred  it  to  the 
clearing  away  of  ike  forests.     The  drying  up  of  the  river  j^hji^uhj  „  j^^ 
Scamander  is,  in  a  similar  manner,  attributed  to  the  de-   cieiring  awaj-  of 
struction  of  the  cedars  which  covered  its  source.     Strabo   "'=''""^'*- 
informs  us  that  in  his  day  great  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
against  the  floods  of  the  Euphrates.     M.  Oppert  now  in-       ^    "^  " 
forms  us  that  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river  is  greatly  diminished, — 
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tiiat  the  inundations  no  longer  occur, — tiiat  the  canals  are  dry,— the 
marshes  exhausted  by  the  heats  of  summer;  and  he  attributes  this 
great  change  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  on  the  mountains  of 
Armenia. 

Tlie  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  is  now  in  30°  north  latitude.  In  the 
earliest  historic  age  it  is  thought  to  have  been  as  high  as  31°,  so  that  at 
that  time  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  flowed  separately  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Its  immense  alluvial  deposits  are  said  to  advance  its  exit 
into  the  gulf  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  from  thirty  to  seventy  years. 

At  the  village  of  Dubate,  on  the  table-lands  of  New  Granada,  situated 
near  two  lakes  which  sixty  years  ago  were  united,  we  have  another 
example  of  the  change  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The 
waters  here  have,  in  thirty  years,  subsided  to  such  an  extent  that  lauds 
then  under  water  are  now  cultivated.  M.  Boussingauit  was  satisfied 
that  this  was  attributable  to  the  d:sapf>ea ranee  of  the  forests.  Where 
the  woods  have  been  nndisturbed,  as  on  the  lake  of  Tota,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  above,  the  level  of  the  water  has  not  changed.* 

It  is  not  due  to  the  same  cause,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
TheOdtr  "^'^'■''1  the  Oder  diminished  from  1778  to  1835,  and  that  in  the 
and  ibt  Elbe  from  1823  to  1835.  In  this  instance  the  cause  assigned 
Elbe.        jg  11  change  of  climate,  due  to  the  process  of  civilization." 

To  the  indiscriminate  felling  of  the  timber  by  the  natives  and  colo- 
Kaiahari  nists,  however,  the  steady  expansion  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  in 
Desert.  Southem  Africa,  and  the  drying  up  of  its  rivers,  are  attributed 
by  Mr.  James  F.  Wilson. 

So  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  has  shown  that  the  once  populous  region  of 
Haurau,  east  of  Damascus,  full  of  the  ruins  of  great  cities, 
became  the  uninhabited  desert  it  now  is  from  the  same  cause. 
And  so  Generals  Humphreys  and  Abbott  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Mississip.  volume  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  has  been  diminished  in 
pi  Rivei.  consequence  of  the  clearing  of  the  upper  country.  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison  makes  similar  remarks  with  reference  to  the  amount 
„  of  water  in  the  Volga.     In  like  manner,  the  wooded  regions 

in  the  Pyrenees  were  greatly  devastated  during   the  French 
F.aiice.     E^evolution,   and    the   south  of  France  was  beginning   to  be 
converted   into  a  desert,  when  Napoleon  interposed  and  restored  the 
law  to  protect  the  forests.     And  so,  finally.  Col.  Balfour  has 
shown  that  the  replanting  of  trees  in  India  has  reopened  its 
lost  springs,  f 

*  Smilhsonian  Report  for  iSGg,  p.  412:  paper  by  M.  Becquerel,  of  the  French 
f  Lesley,  "  Man's  Origin  and  Desliny,"  p.  142. 
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In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  in  1864,  on  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Britisli  Columbia,  along  -^^^^  ^f  ,1^^ 
the  line  of  the  Thompson  River,  by  Dr.  Cheadle  and  Vis-  B«v«in  sdt- 
count  Miiton,  it  is  stated  that  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
to  the  east  of  the  mountains  has  completely  changed  ia  character  through 
the  agency  of  the  beaver,  which  formerly  existed  here  in  great  numbers. 
The  rivers  and  chains  of  lakes,  being  dammed  up,  became  a  series  of 
marshes ;  and  now  there  is  hardly  a  stream  for  two  hundred  miles, 
excepting  the  large  rivers. 

We  are  informed  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  climate  in  the 
Pacific  regions  of  the  United  States.  In  an  address  (^^^^g^  j^  dimate 
before  the  American  Association,  in  1870,  Dr.  J.  W.  of  iiw  Colorado 
Foster  stated  that  "there  are  evidences  in  the  Great  '^^"' 
Basin  and  on  the  Colorado  Plateau  that  at  no  remote  day  there  was  a 
much  more  genial  climate  and  a  sod  more  productive  than  now  prevail. 
This  is  seen  in  the  dead  forests  that  line  the  mountain-side ;  in  the 
water-lines  of  the  lakes  and  streams  high  above  the  greatest  floods; 
in  the  deep  canons  through  which  now  course  trickling  streams,  but 
which  must  have  formed  the  channels  of  voluminous  rivers;  and  in  the 
alluvial  bottoms,  now  bare  and  desolate,  in  which  is  imbedded  a  robust 
vegetation."* 

Nowhere  are  the  changes  which  have  occurred  more  striking  than  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  nowhere  have  a  few  cen-  change  of  climate 
turies  produced  such  a  complete  revolution.  "  A  thou-  m  Greenland  and 
sand  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins,  "Greenland,  ^ 
according  to  Icelandic  histories,  was  a  fertile  land  in  the  south,  and 
supported  a  large  population.  Iceland  at  that  period  was  covered  with 
forests  of  birch  and  fir,  and  the  inhabitants  cultivated  barley  and  other 
grains."! 

There  is  much  testimony  to  the  same  purport.  "There  is  no  doubt 
on  my  mind,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  "that  at  a  time  within  historical  and 
even  recent  limits,  the  climate  of  this  region  was  milder  than  it  is  now, 
I  might  base  this  opinion  on  the  fact,  abundantly  developed  by  our 
expedition,  of  a  secular  elevation  of  the  coast-line.  But  independent 
of  the  ancient  beaches  and  terraces  and  other  geological  marks  which 
show  that  the  shore  has  risen,  the  stone  huts  of  the  natives  are  found 
scattered  along  the  line  of  the  bay  in  spots  now  so  fenced  in  by  ice  as 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  huut,  and,  of  course,  of  habitation  by 
men  who  rely  on  it  for  subsistence. 

"Tradition  points  to  these  as  once  favorite  hunting-grounds  near 
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open  water.  At  Rensselaer  Harbor,  called  by  the  natives  Aunatok,  or 
the  Thawing  Place,  we  met  with  huts  in  quite  good  preservation,  with 
the  stone  pedestals  still  standing  which  tised  to  sustain  the  carcasses  of 
the  captured  seals  and  walrus.  Sunny  Gorge,  and  a  large  indentation 
in  Dallas  Bay  which  bears  the  Esquimaux  name  of  the  Inhabited  Place, 
showed  us  the  remains  of  a  village,  surrounded  by  the  bones  of  seals, 
walrus,  and  whales, — all  now  cased  in  ice.  In  impressive  connection 
with  the  same  facts,  showing  not  only  the  former  extension  of  the 
Esquimaux  race  to  higher  north,  but  the  climatic  changes  which  may 
perhaps  be  still  in  progress  there,  is  the  sledge- runner  which  Mr.  Mor- 
ton saw  on  the  shores  of  Morris  Bay,  in  lat.  8i°.  It  was  made  of  the 
bone  of  a  whale,  and  worked  out  with  skilful  labor."* 

Dr.  Hayes  expresses  a  similar  opinion  : 

"The  fiord  on  the  banks  of  which  stands  this  modern  town 
^''^'  of  Julianashaab  extends  some  forty  miles;  but,  while  the  mod- 
ern town  stands  alone,  in  ancient  days  hamlets  were  dotted  beside  it 
everywhere  ;  thousands  of  cattle  once  browsed  where  there  are  now  but 
a  few  cows  ■  and  peace  and  plenty  reigned  here  once  among  a  Christian 
pe  pi       t 

Jul  ashaab  n  lat.  60°  44'.  When  Eric  the  Red  landed  at  Cape 
Fa  11  f  I  land  in  the  year  983,  and  proceeded  thence  to  this 
pla  a     t  11  that  "upon  the  meadow-land  beside  the  fiord  ira- 

me  h  d  f  ndeer  were  browsing  on  the  luxurious  grass ;  sparrows 
chirruped  among  the  branches  of  the  little  trees,"  He  called  it  Green- 
land. 

Afterwards  the  Icelanders  or  Northmen  explored  as  far  north  as  75°, 
a  point  where  the  stoutest  ships  run  great  risk  in  venturing  now.  At 
Upernavik,  lat.  72°  50',  a  stone  was  found  in  1824  by  Sir  Edward  Parry, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  Runic  characters,  as  follows  : 

"  '  Erhng  Sigvatson  and  Biorn  Thordarson  and  Eindred  Oddson  on 
Saturday  before  Ascension  week  raised  these  marks  and  cleared  ground. 
II3S-' 

"  Think,"  says  Dr.  Hayes,  "of  clearing  ground  up  in  lat.  72°  50'! 
What  kind  of  ground  would  now  be  found  to  clear  ?  Naked  wastes 
alone;  and  the  desert  sands  are  not  more  unproductive.  But,  as  inti- 
mated already,  the  climate  has  certainly  changed  during  the  seven  hun- 
dred years  since  this  event  happened;  in  evidence  of  which  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  observe  that  in  old  chronicles  of  the  voyages  of  these 
ancient  Northmen  there  is  very  little  mention  made  of  ice  as  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  navigation."! 
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The  changes  in  Iceland  are  simUarJy  attested.    Von  Troil,  writing  in 
1773,  states  tliat  no  wood  grows  in  this  country, — scarcely  a 
tree  being  found  in  the  whole  island,  "though  there  are  cer-  ^''"^™'- 
tain  proofs,"  he  says,  "of  wood  having  formerly  grown  there  in  great 
abundance.     They  have  low  shrubs  and  bushes. 

"  That  wood  has  formerly  grown  in  Iceland  can  be  proved  from  the 
Sagas,  or  tradition  stories,  of  Landnania,  Xialuesinga,  Soarfdala,  and 
Egil  Skallagrimsonare.  It  is  likewise  proved  by  pieces  which  are  fre- 
quently dug  up  in  marshes  and  fens,  where  not  a  single  bush  is  to  be 
seen  at  present.  The  substance  called  by  the  natives  suturbrand  is 
likewise  a  clear  proof  of  it.  This  suturbrand  is  evidently  wood,  not 
quite  petrified,  which  drops  asunder  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  air,  but 
keeps  well  in  water,  and  never  rots."  * 

"As  to  what  relates  to  agriculture,  it  may  be  discovered,  by  many 
passages  of  the  ancient  Icelandic  accounts,  that  corn  formerly  grew  in 
Iceland.  In  later  times  several  trials  have  been  made  with  it,  but  they 
have  been  attended  with  little  success,  "f 

"Are  Frode,  in  Sclieda  de  Icelandia,  Oxon.,  1716,  cap.  2,  p.  10, 
says  that  at  the  first  landing  of  the  Norwegian  colonists,  Iceland  was 
covered  with  woods  and  forests  in  the  space  between  the  shores  and 
mountains."  \ 

Von  Troil  speaks  also  of  Greenland  :  "The  eastern  shores,"  he  says, 
"were  formerly  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Norwegians,  and  they  had  there 
a  bishop's  see,  called  Gardar,  to  which  belonged  farms,  woods,  pastures 
for  cattle,  granges,  and  tillage-lands.  See  Crantz's  History  of  Green- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  245,  which  evidently  proves  the  mildness  of  these  now 
inhospitable  regions.  Ships  sailed  formerly  to  the  eastern  coast,  whereas 
for  a  great  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  inaccessible  on  account  of 
the  immense  masses  of  ice  found  there."  § 

In  Nature,  May  9,  1872,  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  quotes  from  Hender- 
son's Journal  in  Iceland,  pp.  6  and  7,  that  "it  is  evident  from 
ancient  Icelandic  documents  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Nor-  ^'""°"''- 
wegians,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  pretty  extensive  forests  grew  on 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  furnished  the  inhabitants  with  wood, 
both  for  domestic  and  nautical  purposes.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
improvident  treatment  of  them,  and  the  increased  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, they  have  almost  entirely  disappeared."  .  .  . 

"That  grain,"  he  says,  "was  produced  in  Iceland  in  former  times 
appears  from  the  names  of  many  places,  such  as  akrar,  akrances,  akra- 
heron,  etc.,  the  word  akr  signifying  a  cornfield,  and  from  certain  laws 

»  Von  Ttoil's  Letters  on  Iceland,  in  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  vol.  I.  pp.  636-639. 
t  lb.,  p,  641.  X  lt>.,  p.  642,  I  lb.,  p.  642. 
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in  the  ancient  code,  in  which  express  mention  is  made  of  such  fields, 
and  a  number  of  regulations  are  prescribed  relative  to  their  division 
and  cuhivation."     Grain  is  no  longer  raised  tliere. 

Mr.  Howorth  proceeds  to  say  that  the  same  is  true  of  Norway,  in  the 
most  northern  parts  of  which  we  find  many  names  compounded  with 
the  Norse  word  for  barley,  proving  that,  as  is  agreed,  barley  grew  there 
where  it  grows  no  longer.  In  Scotland  many  places  show  signs 
of  the  plough,  and  of  having  been  sown  with  cereals,  where 
arable  farming  is  now  unproductive.  It  is  notorious  that  not  only 
in  Scotland,  but  in  England  as  far  south  as  Lancashire,  large  districts 
that  were  once  covered  with  forests  are  now  entirely  bare  of  trees, 
and  trees  eannoi  be  made  to  grow  there.  The  Romans  planted  vine- 
yards and  made  wine  in  parts  of  England  where  the  hop  will  now 
hardly  grow.. 

In  Northern  Russia,  he  remarks,  beyond  the  Dwina,  is  a  vast  area. 
Great  dianse  in  formerly  known  as  Biarmia,  studded  with  graves  and 
Norchem  Kussia.  other  remains  of  a  prosperous  people,  whose  wealth 
and  civilization  are  much  descanted  on  by  the  Saga-writers.  Othere, 
the  navigator,  whose  story  is  translated  by  Alfred,  tells  us  that  on 
arriving  .in  this  country  he  met  with  tilled  fields  and  an  agricultural 
race.  This  area  is  now  deserted  except  by  hunters  and  fishermen.  The 
old  inhabitants  have  moved  west  and  south  into  Finland.  The  climate 
has  increased  in  severity  so  that  agriculture  is  almost  unendurable  there. 
The  Norse  traders  used  to  visit  Choimogorod,  the  port  of  Biarmia,  in 
great  numbers,  for  traffic  and  fishing.  This  navigation  continued  till 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  ice  increased  so  in 
the  White  Sea  that  it  was  put  an  end  to;  and  when  the  English  found 
their  way  to  Archangel  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so  forgotten  was  this 
trade  that  the  journey  was  treated  as  one  of  discovery. 

Von  Wrangel  in  his  Voyage  writes  that 
Von  Wrai^ei  on       "  In  1810,  Hendenstrom  went  across  the  tundra  direct 
Siberia.  ^^  Utsjouk.     He  says,  '  On  the  tundra,  equally  remote  front 

the  present  line  of  trees  among  the  steep  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
are  found  large  birch-trees  complete  with  bark,  branches,  and  roots. 
At  first  sight  they  appear  well  preserved,  but  on  digging  them  up  they 
are  found  to  be  in  a  thorough  state  of  decay.  The  first  living  birch-trees 
are  not  now  found  nearer  than  3°  to  the  south,  and  then  only  as  shrubs. ' 
.  .  .  'Another  cliff,  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  high,  beyond  the  Maluya 
Kurspataschnaja  River,  consists  of  ice,  clay,  and  black  earth.  On 
drawing  out  some  interspersed  roots,  we  found  them  to  be  birch,  and 
as  fresh  as  if  only  just  severed  from  the  trees.  The  nearest  woods  are 
one  hundred  versts  off/'  " 

These  facts  show  how  much  more  severe  the  Siberian  climate  has 
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become, — a  fact  perhaps  connected  with  the  persistent  southwesterly 
drifting  of  the  Ugrian  tribes  from  this  area  in  historic  times. 

Similar  testimony  is  derived  from  Mr.  Draper's  "Year  Book  of 
Nature  and  Popular  Science."  We  find  it  slated  here  that  the  increasing 
cold  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  driving  the  Esquimaux  slowly  southward, 
while  the  forests  and  grain-growing  districts  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland  are  steadily  diminishing  in  size. 

The  cause  of  these  changes  is  believed  to  be  the  elevation  of  the  lands 
in  the  northern  regions.  Near  Spitzbergen  and  in  the  Polar  Sea  of 
Siberia,  in  the  memory  of  the  seal-fishers  and  others,  the  waters  have 
shallowed  so  fast  as  to  have  excluded  the  right  whale. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Iceland  is  now  41°  F.,  and  is  steadily 
decreasing. 

The  Romans,  we  are  told,  introduced  the  vine  into  the  southern  parts 
of  Gaul,  "and  though  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  cold  of  change  of  climate 
the  northern  provinces  was  so  intense  that  it  was  con-   in  France. 
sidered  the  grape  would  not  ripen,  yet  this  was  not  long  considered  an 
obstacle."* 

Aristotle  speaks  of  the  climate  of  the  Kelts  as  "too  cold  for  the 
ass. "  f 

The  climate  of  Gaul  has  experienced  great  changes  (as  we  are  told 
by  M.  Fuster)  since  the  days  of  Julius  C^sar.  In  Ctesar's  time  Gaul 
had  a  very  rigorous  climate.  The  winters  were  very  severe  and  of  very 
long  duration,  and  the  frost  so  hard  that  the  navigable  rivers,  including 
even  the  Rhone,  were  frozen  hard.  The  winters  sometimes  lasted  from 
October  to  April,  when  heavy  rains  accompanied  by  tempests  came  on. 
In  the  time  of  Julian  the  climate  had  undergone  an  extraordinary 
change;  and  when  the  Franks  became  masters  of  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  the  climate  was  still  milder,  and  the  vine,  which  was 
unknown  under  Julius  Ctesar,  was  flourishing  in  even  the  most  northern 
parts  of  the  country.  The  ninth  century  marked  the  limits  of  the  change, 
but  the  climate  remained  unaltered  to  the  twelfth  century.  At  that  time 
the  winters  consisted  chiefly  of  rainy  weather  and  storms,  and  vines 
grew  and  flourished  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  territory.  The 
harvest  in  the  north  commenced  at  the  end  of  July,  and  the  vintage  at 
the  end  of  September,]; 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  History  of  Rome,  remarks  that  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  perpetual  snows  of  change  of  ciiniaK 
the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing  to  initaiy. 


if  Article  on  Ihe  Roman  remains  at  Lillebonne,  in  Penny  Magazint 

t  De  Mirab.  Auscull.,  1157 ;  De  Gent,  An.,  lib,  ii.  c.  3. 

X  Alhenieuin,  quoted  in  Eclectic  Magazine  for  April,  1S44,  p.  570. 
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the  micuhivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could 
not  but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  in  ancient 
times.  Even  on  the  Apennines,  he  says,  and  in  Etniria  and  Latium,- 
the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space  than  at  present ;  which  would 
increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  water  in 
the  rivers;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  frequent  [?],  and  before 
man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country,  there  would 
be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would  still 
further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language  of 
ancient  writers  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  Roman  winter  was,  in 
.  their  days,  more  severe  than  in  modern  times.  The  elder  Pliny  (xvii. 
2)  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useful  to  the  corn,  which  shows  that  he 
is  not  speaking  of  the  mountains ;  and  a  long  snow  lying  in  the  valleys 
of  Central  or  Southern  Italy  would  surely  be  an  unheard-of  phenom- 
enon now.  Virgil  and  Horace,  too,  speak  of  the  freezing  of  the  rivers, 
an  image  of  winter  which  would  hardly  be  employed  by  an  Italian  poet 
of  the  present  day  at  any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines.  It  agrees 
with  this  that  the  olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe 
cold,  was  not  introduced  into  Italy  till  long  after  the  vine ;  Fenestella 
asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  unknown  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus;  and  such  was  the  notion  entertained  of  the  cold  of  all 
inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that  Theophrastus  held 
it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  more  than  four 
hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.*  The  winter  of  355  a.u.c,  which,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  unusual  severity,  caused  the  Tiber  to  be  choked  with 
ice,  and  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where  it  was  not  drifted. 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  on  lofty 
beaches  in  the  south  of  England,  and  far  in  the  interior  along  the  coasts 
of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln  and  Norfolk, — the  remains  of  the  whale, 
the  walrus,  and  shells  of  marine  origin  testifying  that  the  waves  once 
extended  almost  to  Cambridge  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  Hunting- 
don. On  the  west,  in  Gloucestershire,  near  Cheltenham,  there  is  an 
old  sea-shore  gravel-bed  stretching  to  the  base  of  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
and  forming  a  level  terrace,  at  an  elevation  of  about  forty  feet. 

We  have  spoken  also  of  the  raised  beaches  of  Scotland.  There  have 
been  alterations  of  level  on  these  coasts  both  since  and  shortly  prior 
to  the  Roman  period.  The  foundations  of  the  old  Roman  docks  are 
several  miles  up  a  small  stream  near  Falkirk,  considerably  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tides.  We  called  attention  to  the  raised  beach  (twenty- 
five  feet)  at  Leith.  There  is  a  similar  presentation  at  Inveresk,  a  few 
miles  below  Edinburgh.     At  Cramond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Almond, 

"■*  History  of  Rome,  Appletons'  edit.,  p.  191. 
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above  Edinburgh,  was  Alaterva,  the  chief  Roman  harbor  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Forth.  The  old  quays  have  been  lifted  up  some 
twenty  feet,  or  more,  and  thrown  far  back  from  the  shore. 

At  a  period  prior  to  this,  but  still  quite  recent,  the  sea  extended 
iJ^V'Si/ Falkirk.  In  Blair  Drummond  Moss,  seven  miles  above  Stirling, 
that  is,  nearly  twenty  miles  above  Falkirk,  were  found,  not  many  years 
since,  the  remains  of  a  whale,  and  beside  them  a  rude  harpoon  (of  horn) 
with  a  wooden  handle,  an  oaken  quern,  a  wooden  wheel,  and  flint  arrow- 
heads. Not  quite  so  far  inland,  at  the  base  of  Dunmyat,  one  of  the 
Ochil  Hills,  near  Stirling,  twenty  feet  above  the  highest  tide  of  the 
Forth,  the  skeleton  of  another  whale  had  been  previously  found  (in 
1819),  Beside  it  was  a  perforated  harpoon  of  deer's  horn.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Falkirk,  in  1831,  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  carse  or  alluvium,  an  ancient  canoe  was  found.  One  had 
been  found  previously — in  the  beginning  of  the  century— at  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet.  In  the  same  carse  land,  in  1843,  ^  human  skull  was 
disinterred.  So  far  we  appear  to  be  in  the  Stone  Age;  but  in  the  carse 
below  Stirh'ng  an  iron  anchor,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sir  !„„  anchor 
Charles  Lyell,  has  been  found.  This  anchor  is  older  than  the  imheCarse 
Roman  period,  because  the  sea  had  retired  from  the  carse  near  °  '"  '"^' 
Stirling  in  the  Roman  period,  as  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  a  Roman 
road  crossed  the  carse  near  Stirling,  and  the  river  at  a  ford  called  the 
"Drip,"  west  of  the  town;  and  that  another  Roman  road  passed  below 
Stirling  (crossing  the  river  probably  by  ferry).  The  carse  of  Stirling 
is  about  twenty-five  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  sea  must  have 
been  thirty-five  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present  when  the  whales  spoken 
of,  and  the  iron  anchor,  were  left  on  this  spot. 

Farther  north,  in  the  carse  of  Gowrie,  on  the  Tay,  implements  of 
iron  have  been  found.  In  the  same  vicinity  we  find  a  number  of 
hillocks  designated  by  the  Celtic  name  of  Inch,  showing  that  they  were 
once  surrounded  by  water  or  marshy  ground. 

Traces  of  upheaval  are  found  also  at  Elie,  on  the  south  coast  of  Fife, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Solway  Frith. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  western  coast.  No  less  than  seventeen* 
canoes  have  been  dug  out  of  the  flat  lands  along  the  banks  of  canoM  found 
the  Clyde  within  the  past  century.  Five  of  them  lay  buried  atGiasgo*. 
under  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  one  of  which  contained  marine  shells. 
Twelve  others  were  found  about  a  hundred  (one  of  them  one  hundred 
and  thirty)  yards  back  from  the  river,  at  the  average  depth  of  about 
nineteen  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  seven  feet  above  high- 
water  mark ;  but  a  few  of  them  were  only  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and 

^  Indeed,  the  number  is  greater :  several  additional  ones  have  been  recently  found. 
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consequently  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Most  of  thera 
appeared  to  have  sunk  in  smooth  water.*  Sir  Charles  Lyell  goes  on  to 
tett  us  that  nearly  all  of  these  canoes  were  formed  out  of  a  single  trunk 
of  oak,  "  hollowed  out  by  bhmt  Xo<>\%,  probably  stone  axes."  "  A  few," 
he  says,  "  were  cut  beautifully  smooth,  evidently  with  metallic  tools." 
Two  of  them  were  built  of  planks,  one  of  which,  dug  up  on  the  property 
of  Bankton,  was  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  "very  elaborately  con- 
structed." Its  prow  was  "not  unlike  the  beak  of  an  antique  galley; 
its  stern  formed  of  a  triangular-shaped  piece  of  oak,  fitted  in  exactly 
like  those  of  our  day.  The  planks  were  fastened  to  the  ribs,  partly  by 
singularly-shaped  oaken  pins,  and  partly  by  what  must  have  been  square 
nails  of  some  kind  of  metal ;  these  had  entirely  disappeared, f  but  some 
of  the  oaken  pins  remained."  In  one  of  the  canoes  a  beautifully 
polished  celt  or  axe  of  greenstone  was  found;  "in  the  bottom  of 
another,  a  plug  of  cork,"  which  he  says  "could  only  have  come  from 
the  latitudes  of  Spain,  Southern  France,  or  Italy." 

The  comments  of  Sir  Charles  on  these  facts  are  curious.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  some  of  these  buried  vessels  are  more 
ancient  than  the  others.  Those  most  roughly  hewn  may  be  relics  of  the 
stone  period  ;  those  more  smoothly  cut,  of  the  bronze  age ;  and  the 
regularly  built  boat  of  Bankton  may  perhaps  come  within  the  age  of 

It  is  rather  a  crushing  retort  to  all  this  that  the  cork  plug,  referred  to 
above,  stopped  up  a  round  bole  in  that  one  of  all  the  above  canoes 
which  was  considered  the  most  ancient.  Professor  W.  King,  in  the 
Christian  Observer  oi  May,  1S63,  makes  this  statement,  and  adds  that 
this  boat  was  "a  large  rude  one  hollowed  out  of  the  trimk  of  an  oak, 
which,  when  found,  was  quite  black,  as  hard  as  marble,  and  very  heavy." 
He  also  states  that  "  canoes  formed  of  the  solid  stem  of  the  oak  were 
in  use  in  Ireland  about  two  hundred  years  ago." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  canoes  are  of  the  same  period  with 
the  iron  anchor  and  the  harpoons  foimd  in  the  carse  of  Stirling, — all 
pre-Roman,  but  of  a  date  when  the  natives  living  on  the  bays  and  estu- 
aries procured  materials  (such  as  metal  and  cork)  from  vessels  visiting 
their  coasts  to  build  their  rude  and  primitive  canoes.  The  Roman  roads 
to  which  we  have  referred  across  the  alluvial  plain  of  Stirling  date 
probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  The  canoes  under 
consideration  may  be  five  or  six  hundred  years  older,  although  it  is  much 
more  probable  they  are  little  older  than  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Iron 
does  not  appear  at  the  Swiss  Lake -Dwellings  until  a  century  or  so  before 
the  advent  of  the  Romans.     It  was  in  me  in  Britain  (that  is,  on  the 

^  Antiquity  of  Man,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  48.         f  Which  shows  that  they  wcro  prohably  iron. 
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coasts)  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  before 
us  the  natives  were  using  stone ;  and  there  are  marks  of  metallic  tools 
on  some  of  the  boats.  On  this  coast  metallic  weapons  may  have  been 
in  use.  But  our  researches  have  shown  us  that  in  Switzerland  metal 
tools  were  sometimes  employed  in  the  constniction  of  the  pile-dwellings 
prior  to  what  is  called  the  bronze  or  the  iron  age.  Doubtless  such  tools 
were  exceedingly  precious.  The  bulk  of  the  population  continued  to 
use  stone. 

The  comments  of  Prof.  Wilson  on  these  canoes  in  his  "Prehistoric 
Man"  are  also  interesting,  as  showing  the  sanguine  spirit  of  Reflections  of 
archeology.  "It  is  difScult,"  he  says,  "  to  apply  any  satis-  Or.  Wiison. 
factory  chronological  test  whereby  to  gauge  the  lapse  of  centuries  since 
this  primitive  fleet  plied  in  the  far-inland  estuary  that  then  occupied  the 
modem  area  through  which  the  Clyde  has  wrought  its  later  channel ;  bnt» 
that  the  changes  in  geological  no  less  than  in  technological  aspects 
indicate  a  greatly  prolonged  interval,  cannot  admit  of  doubt ;  and 
primitive  man,  alike  in  Africa  and  in  the  New  World,  is  still  practising 
the  rude  ingenuity  of  the  builder's  art,  which  the  allophylian  of  the 
Clyde  pursued  thousands  of  years  ago."  * 

Another  canoe  was  found  in  1791,  four  or  five  feet  in  the  peat,  in 
Lochar  Moss,  Dumfriesshire,  which  extends  to  Solway  Firth.  It  was 
four  miles  from  the  reach  of  the  highest  tide. 

In  the  same  region,  twelve  miles  from  present  flood-mark,  a  bronze 
vessel,  and  anchors,  oars,  and  other  naval  implements,  were  found. f 


ic  Annals  of  Scolland,"  vol,  i 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


The  Precise  Sense  in  which  the  Distinction  of  the  Three  Ages  is  recognized  in  this  Volume. 
—The  Prevalence  of  Stone  Implements  testifies  rather  to  a  Stage  of  Civiiiiation  than  to 
an  Epoch  in  Chronology.— Confusion  of  the  Three  Ages,— EEirly  Appearance  of  the 
Metals  in  %ypt  and  Babylonia.— Use  of  Stone  Implements  among  the  Ethiopians 
down  to  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.- Use  of  among  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians, 
Romans,  etc.,  in  Religious  Rites.— The  Tumulus  opened  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  near 
the  Ancient  PanticapKium .—Recent  Use  of  Stone  in  Japan  and  China.— Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  on  the  Use  of  Flint  Weapons  in  Egypt,— Stone  Implements  found  in  the 
Ruins  of  Troy,  and  their  Continued  Use  in  this  Locality  down  to  the  Seventh  or  Sixth 
Century  B.C.— Stone  Implements  in  Italy  down  to  the  Fourth  or  Third  Century  B.C. 
—The  Hewn  Stones  in  the  MegaJithic  Monuments  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe, 
and  the  Perforated  Stone  Axes,  fashioned  with  Metal  Tools,— Mr.  Worsaae  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  at  Fault  on  this  Point,— The  Inhabitants  oS  Polynesia  and  their  Architecture. 
-The  Vast  Period  demanded  by  the  Archseologists  for  the  Duration  of  the  PalEeolithio 
Age  and  the  Transition  to  the  Neolithic  Age.— Facts  in  Contravention  of  this  Theory.— 
Discovery  of  Stone  and  Bronze  Implements  at  the  Ford  of  Pas  de  Grigny,  in  France,— 
Col.  A,  Lane  Fok  on  Ihe  Excavations  and  Discoveries  at  Cissbury  and  Highdown,  in 
Sussex.— Flintlmplementsfound  at  Baggy  Point,  in  Devonshire.-.StGne  Implements  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,— The  Rude  and  Ihe  Polished  Stone  Implements  found  also 
together  in  the  Surface-Soil  of  North  America.— Dr.  Abbot  in  the  American  Naturalist 
on  the  Implements  of  Stone  found  in  New  Jersey.— Objects  found  on  the  Coast  of 
Cheshire,  between  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  showing  the  Recent  Dale  of  the  Paleo- 
lithic Age.— The  Shadowy  Nature  of  the  So-called  Bronie  Age.— No  Evidences  of  it  in 
the  Gravel,  or  the  Caves,  or  the  Ijlte-DweUings,  or  the  KjSkken-Moddings,  or  the  Dol- 
mens and  Tombs,— In  the  Opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  Bronze  Weapons  found 
in  the  West  and  North  of  Europe  are  of  Roman  Origin.— Sir  W,  R.  Wilde  on  the  Use  of 
Stone  Weapons  down  to  a  Ijile  Date  in  Ireland,— Other  Facts  beating  on  this  Point.— 
Mr.  Evans  on  the  Occurrence  of  Stone  Implements  with  Roman  Remains,  and  in  Saxon 
and  Merovingian  Graves.— Examples  of  the  Occurrence  of  Bronze  and  Iron  Weapons 
together  at  Kingston  on  the  Thames,  in  the  Trenches  at  Alise,  near  Annan  in  Dum- 
friesshire, in  the  Forest  of  Bretonne'  in  France,  at  the  Cueva  de  los  Merculagos  in  Spain, 
etc.,  etc- Stone  Implements  found  on  Shores  of  Lough  Neagh.— Forty  Skeletons  buried 
with  Stone  and  Bronze  Weapons  at  Cumarola,  in  Italy.— Numerous  other  Examples. 

It  would  not  be  correct  in  this  discussion  to  say  that  the  division  by 
TheThrci:  the  archajologists  of  tlie  hmnan  period  into  the  three  ages  of 
Ae«'-  Stone;  Bronze,  and  Iron  is  wholly  unfounded.      That  is  not 

our  position.     Any  race  which  uses  exclusively  stone  implements  is  in 
its  Stone  Age;    and,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  certain  regions  in 
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America,  Australia,*  and  Polynesia,  are  to-day  in  their  Stone  Age.     So 
the  rude  populations  of  France  and  England  were  in  tlieir  Stone  Age 


Livraisons  5e  et  6e,  1873,  p.  279. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Finns,  the  Woguls  on  the  Obi  River,  and  the  Tchouktchis 
inhabiting  the  eKtreme  eastern  promontory  of  Siberia,  were  living  precisely  as  the  ancient 
occupants  of  the  caverns  of  the  valley  of  the  IsJre  lived  in  the  days  of  the  mammoth  and 
the  great  cave-bear.  We  have  an  account  of  them  in  a  work  which  appeared  at  St,  Peters- 
burg in  1770,  entitled  "  Description  de  lontes  les  Nations  del' Empire  de  Russie."  The  Finns 
lived  on  the  reindeer,  on  fish,  and  by  hunting.  The  pagan  Wi^uls  ate  even  the  beasts  of 
prey,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  they  nourished  themselves  with  a  soup  which  they  made  of 
pounded  bones,  the  grease  and  marrow  of  which  furnished  them  with  a  kind  of  brolh. 

The  Tchouktchis  lived  in  subterranean  dens  and  caves,  the  opening  to  whicli  they  closed 
by  suspending  Ihe  skins  of  the  reindeer  before  the  entrance.  They  had  no  instrument  of 
iron  or  any  other  metal ;  their  knives  were  of  stone  ;  their  piercers  or  punches,  of  bone ; 
Iheir  vessels,  of  wood  or  hide;  their  arms  consisted  of  the  bow,  the  pike,  and  the  sling. 
The  pikes  were  armed  with  pointed  bone.  TTie  women  tanned  (he  skins  of  animals  killed 
in  Ihe  chase,  scraping  them  to  take  off  the  hair,  after  which  they  rubbed  them  wiUi  grease 
and  the  roe  of  fish.  They  used  the  sinews  of  animals  to  sew  with,  their  needles  being  oC 
pointed  bones  and  the  bones  of  fish. 

Our  author  informs  us  that  not  far  from  the  Tchouktchis  and  the  other  trities  of  Kam- 
schatka,  on  the  petty  islands,  there  lived  tribes  jet  more  savage.  One  cannot  imagine  an 
existence  more  rude,  and  at  the  same  time  more  perfectly  identical  with  that  of  the  paleo- 
lithic caves,  than  that  portrayed  in  the  following  extract: 

"  lis  ne  connaissent  ni  lettres,  ni  ecrilure,  ni  hieroglyphes,  ni  chronologie,  ct  no  savenl 
rien  de  leur  histoire  nationals. 

'"  Leurs  occupations  et  leurs  ouvrages  n'ont  d'autre  but  que  les  besoins  les  plus  naturels 
et  les  plus  indispensables  de  la  vie. 

"  lis  n'ont  aucune  esp4ce  de  bestiaux  domestiqnes,  pas  mSme  le  chien,  ef  lis  font  la 
chasse  h,  ceux  que  les  Russes  y  aminent  comme  si  c'elait  quelque  autre  gibier. 

"  Leurs  armes,  leurs  meubles  sont  une  image  de  I'enfence  du  monde,  I'arc  et  la  fliche,  le 
dard  et  la  lance,  le  tout  sans  armure  de  fer.  C'est  avec  des  os  et  des  pierres  pointues  qu'ils 
iSchent  de  les  rendre  meurtri^res. 

"'  Leurs  habitations  {oullaa),  qui  sont  des  taniJres  souterraines,  ressemblent  i  celles  des 
Kamtchadales  et  aussi  i  celles  des  Groenlandais  (Ilgous).  \3aeiiUaa  a  une  longueur  de 
10  k  50  brasses,  une  largeur  de  3  S  S,  et  une  profondeur  d'environ  une  brasse  et  demie.  11 
est  divis^  en  oomparltments  au  moyen  de  perches.    II  y  a  un  ou  plusieurs  foyers. 

"  Quelques-uns  de  ces  caveaux  contiennent  oinquante,  cent,  deux  cents,  et  mSme  trois 

"  Plusieuts  passent  leur  vie  dans  desantres  derochersou  dans  des  cavernes  qu'ils  lachenl 
d'arranger  aussi  bien  qu'ils  peiivent  avec  du  bois  flottS,  des  peaux  et  des  natles." 

This  is  the  PalEEolilhic  Age  photographed  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  need  not  be  in  any  degree  surprised  at  this  picture,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
occupants  of  the  pre-historic  city  of  BjBrkS,  in  Lake  MSlar,  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  continued  to  feast  on  the  lynx  and  the  wolf  and  to  split  their  long 
bones  to  get  at  the  marrow ;  and,  more  extraordinary  still,  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia, 
north  of  the  province  of  Nordland,  In  Norway,  we  are  told  by  Prof.  Rygh,  of  Chrlstiania  (at 
the  Stockholm  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic  Archaeology),  "although 
they  lived  for  many  centuiies  in  communication  with  people  who  used  iron,  nmaiaed  tkent- 
selves  ill  Ihe  practice  of  the  Stoiie  Age  till  the  beginning  of  the  eigbtienth  centHry."  Academy 
Aug.  29,  1874.  p.  23 3' 
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in  the  River-Gravel  and  Bone-Cave  period.  We  find  traces  of  a  Stone 
Age  in  Greece,  wViicli,  however,  must  have  been  brief.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Stone-and-Bronze  Age,  in  which  the  stone  and  bronze 
implements  were  nsed  together.  So  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  the 
days  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  used  stone  and  bronze,  and  had  no  iron. 

The  error  which  the  archseologists  have  fallen  into  consists  in  the 
Tht  trror  of  ihe  pro'minence  which  they  have  given  to  these  periods,  and 
archzoic^sts.  jhg  sharpness  of  the  lines  by  which  they  have  divided 
them  off  the  one  from  the  other;  in  applying  them  universally  to  all 
the  races  of  mankind;  in  assigning'to  them,  respectively,  a  duration 
which  they  never  possessed ;  and  in  associating,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
idea  of  an  immense  antiquity  with  the  use  of  stone,  and  even  of  bronze. 
The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  as  well 
as  the  Peruvians,  used  weapons  of  obsidian  and  implements  of  bronze 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  proves  that  the  Bronze  or  (he 
Stone  Age  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  antiquity.  It  is  a  stage  of 
civilization,  not  a  measure  of  time. 

Nor  did  these  ages  have  the  protracted  existence  which  is  assigned  to 
them,  nor  were  they,  even  in  Western  and  Northern  Europe,  marked 
off  from  each  other,  in  most  instances,  in  the  manner  represented  by 
tlie  archxologists.*  The  Bronze  Age  especially,  in  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  rests  on  a  very  equivocal  foundation. 
We  have  a  glimpse  sometimes  of  a  preponderance  of  bronze  weapons 
over  those  of  stone  and  iron,  but  this  is  extremely  rare,  and  only  for  a 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  bronze  appears  merely  to 
mark  in  general  the  rapid  transition  from  stone  to  iron ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  moment  we  find  the  use  of  stone  discontinued,  almost  at  once  we 
observe  the  introduction  of  iron.  The  bronze  does  not  exhibit  any  solid 
and  independent  existence.  It  is  first  used  with  stone,  and  afterwards 
with  iron.  And  then,  again,  when  the  iron  becomes  plainly  visible  in 
one  part  of  Britain,  we  still  find  stone  weapons  and  tools  in  another, — 
and  continuing  in  some  regions  down  to  recent  periods.  And  in  fact 
of  tiie  '^^  question  between  us  and  the  more  intelligent  arch- 
duraiiM  of  thc5=  geologists  rcduces  itself  to  the  duration  of  these  ages, 
»B«-  rather   than   to  the  mere  technicality  of  one  of  these 

materials  being  more  primitive  than  another.  In  Egypt  only  very 
faint  traces  of  the  use  of  stone  are  observable.  Implements  of  the 
neolithic  type  have  been  found  in  some  instances,  and,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  a  stone  celt  is  figured    in  the  Third  Dynasty.      We, 

»  We  shall  see  thai  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  the  ages  of  bronie  and  of  slone 
ej;isled  together :  they  are  not  marked  off  from  each  other  at  all,  saving  the  faint  traces  of 
the  palieolithic  age  in  Greece. 
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moreover,  do  not  doiibf  that  in  certain  districts  and  among  the  poorer 
classes  flint  arrow-heads  continued  to  be  long  used.  But  we  assert  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  Stone  n^  s„„^  Age 
Age  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  mere  speck,  and,  if  it  ever  had  any  i"  esw- 
independent  existence  (which  we  do  not  believe),  it  did  not  endure  be- 
yond a  period  of  one  or  two  centuries.  And  so  of  bronze:  Egypt  seems 
to  have  had  a  Bronze  Age,*  but  it  lasted  only  a  few  hundred  years. 

The  Stone  Age  in  Western  and  Northern  and  Central  Europe  lasted 
much  longer,  owing  to  the  rude  social  state  which  continued  to  prevail 
until  the  imposition  of  the  Roman  yoke.  By  a  very  imperfect  system 
of  communication — overland  and  by  water — a  certain  traffic  TheSmneA  e 
had  long  before  been  maintained  even  with  the  tribes  on  inEurope. 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic ;  but  this  did  not  civilize  the  Northern 
nations,  or  materially  influence  their  mode  of  life.  The  same  mer- 
chant who  carried  to  the  Swiss  mountains  the  coral  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  the  glass  beads  of  Etruria  or  Phcenicia,  could  have  carried 
there  bronze  celts  and  bronze  swords  and  bronze  knives;  but  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellers  on  Constance  and  at  Meilen  and  at  Robenhausen  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  their  stone  weapons,  and  to  rely  upon  them  in 
their  wars.  Nay,  more,  this  Mediterranean  peddler  could  have  carried 
them  iron :  why  he  did  not  do  it  may  be  answered  when  we  learn  why 
the  civilized  American  races  used  stone  knives  and  swords  when  they 
possessed  metal  tools  capable  of  shaping  the  immense  blocks  of  stone 
in  their  temples  and  palaces  ;  or  why  the  Portuguese  continue  to  use  a 
farm-cart  furnished  with  solid  wooden  wheels,  the  axle  of  which  revolves 
with  the  wheels ;  or  why  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  at  this 
day,  continue  to  plough  their  fields  with  a  sharpened  stake.f 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  colony 
like  that  of  Massilia  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  would  speedily  lead  to  the 
general  and  exclusive  use  of  iron  weapons  and  utensils  in  that  country ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  people  were  conquered  ihaX  any  real  impression 
was  made  upon  their  methods  of  life. 

After  a  careful  study  of  this  subject,  while  recognizing,  then,  as  we 
have  said,  a  succession  in  a  general  sense  of  the  Stone,    xhe  Confusion  of 
the  Bronze,  and  the  Iron  Ages,  that  which  particularly  'h«  Th«=  ab^s. 
impresses  us,  in  view  of  the  positions  taken  by  modern  archeology,  is 

»  M.  Chabas  believes  that  there  was  no  age  of  stone,  no  age  of  broDae,  and  no  pre-his- 
toric  age  in  Egypt,— nor,  indeed,  in  Europe, 

t  We  cannot  tell  why  "  the  modern  improvements"  frequently  do  not  penetrate  into 
certain  regions.  Some  races  are  conslilutionaJly  lenaclou!:  of  the  ideas  which  they  have 
inherited.  Herodotus  describes  llie  Argipfiaims.  Ermaii,  during  his  travels,  ascertained 
that  the  existing  BaschltirB  ot  the  Ural  Mountains  are  Ihe  descendants  of  this  tribe,  and  that 
their  present  mode  of  life  is  exactly  like  that  described  by  Herodotus  more  than  twenty- 
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the  confusion  of  these  periods.  They  cross  eacli  other  at  every  point,  and 
run  into  each  other  to  an  extent  which  constitutes  an  entirely  different 
state  of  things  from  that  represented  by  the  archEsologists.  Rapidiy  the 
paleolithic  implements  of  the  gravel  and  of  (be  type  of  Monstier  pass 
into  those  of  Langerle-Haute,  Gourdan,  and  Solutre ;  and  from  lingerie 
and  Sobtr^  rapidly  we  pass  into  the  polished  forms  at  Concise  and  Wan- 
gen  ;  rapidly  the  bronze  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  and 
flourishes  side  by  side  with  the  weapons  of  nephrite  and  serpentine  and 
diorite;  suddenly  the  bronze  and  the  iron  are  intermingled,  and  we  find 
in  the  North  the  bronze  weapons  continuing  in  use  even  down  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  our  era.  And,  as  if  to  confound  stilt 
farther  any  attempt  at  a  systematic  classification,  we  find  the  Stone  Age 
in  progress  at  one  point  on  the  map,  while  in  the  neighboring  district 
of  the  same  country  the  population  are  extensively  employing  metal. 
All  of  this  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in  our  previous  discussions, 
and  particularly  in  our  chapters  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments  and  the 
Swiss  Lake-Dwellings. 

At  the  very  first  glimpse  that  we  catch  of  the  human  race  in  the 
Early  use  of  metal  region  of  their  primeval  home,  we  find  them  erecting 
in  Egypt  and  M«-  great  structures  which  could  have  been  prepared  only 
opotamia.  ^.ji^  metal  tools.     In  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pyramids 

there  has  been  found  a  bronze  "celt."  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
builders  of  Erech  and  Calneh  and  Babel  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  metal.  "  The  objects  found  in  the  ruins  prove  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  working  metals  for  ornament  as  well  as  use."* 

We  find  the  flints,  on  the  other  hand,  in  tumuli  and  dolmens  that  we 
know  to  be  as  late  as  the  fifth  century. 

We  know  that  the  Ethiopians  of  the  Upper  Nile  bad  attained  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  centuries  before  the  invasion  of 
t  lopians.  Qj.gg^g  |jy  Xerxes,  and  yet  we  find  the  contingent  of 
soldiers  furnished  by  this  nation  towards  that  expedition  pointing  their 
arrows  with  sharpened  stones  instead  of  iron,  and  using  antelope's  horn 
for  the  beads  of  their  javelins,  while  the  nations  around  them  used  iron 
and  bronze.  Here  we  have  a  vivid  example  of  the  stone,  the  bronze, 
and  the  iron  ages  all  existing  side  by  side.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  Egyptians  used  a  black  flint,  known  as  Ethiopian  stone,  to 
cut  open  the  body  in  the  process  of  embalming.  The  same  knife  was 
used  by  the  Phcenicians  and  Arabians  for  the  performance  of  certain 
Th=  Jews  and  religlous  Htes.  FUut  knives  were  also  used  by  the  Jews  in 
Romans.  performing  the  rite  of  circumcision.     They  were  also  used 

for  sacrificial  purposes  by  the  Romans. 

*  Tht  Ancient  History  of  the  Easl,  by  Phiiip  Smiiii,  p.  334, 
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111  the  magnificent  tomb  discovered  near  the  ancient  Paiiticapseum 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  tlie  flint  iraplemeius  again  appear. 
The  tomb  found  under  a  burial-mound  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  in  diameter  belonged  to  one  of  the  early  kings.  It  con- 
tained a  shield  of  gold,  a  gilded  quiver,  a  sword  with  a  curiously- 
embossed  hilt,  metal  knives  with  carved  ivory  handles,  statuettes, 
bronze  cauldrons,  and  "  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold 
jewelry." 

It  is  a  highly  interesting  and  important  fact  in  this  discussion  that  it 
now  appears  that  stone  implements  were  used  in  Japan  at  Recentuseofsione 
a  very  recent  period,  and  that  the  metals  do  not  appear  in  Japan, 
to  have  been  used  to  any  great  extent  until  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  of  our  era.  Mr.  Franks,  in  a  paper  published  some 
few  years  since  on  "Stone  Implements  in  Japan,"  quotes  from  Dr.  O. 
Mohnike,  formerly  a  physician  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  army,  who  pre- 
sented a  report  on  this  subject  to  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
in  1853.* 

Dr.  Mohnike  states  that  "though  the  useful  metals  may  have  been 
known  in  Japan  before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  I  believe  they 
were  first  imported  from  China,  and  employed  but  rarely  in  Japan  before 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century  after  Christ,  when  copper-mines  were  dis- 
covered." Before  that,  stone  was  used,  and  perhaps  till  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century.  Prior  to  this  date,  however,  we  find  far  earlier  traces  of 
copper  swords. 

In  the  well-known  Japanese  historical  work,  Niponki,  written  in  720 
A.D.,  it  is  stated  that  "in  the  spring  of  the  year  27  before  Christ,  a  ship 
went  to  Japan  from  Sinra  in  Corea,  with  a  son  of  the  king  of  Sinra  on 
board,  who  brought  to  Japan  presents  for  the  Mikado,  including  spears 
of  stone."  (Siebold,  French  edit.,  1.  v.  p.  138.)  This  also  shows  that 
these  stone  weapons  were  then  used  in  Corea, 

Stone  weapons  are  sfi// used  by  the  inhabitants  of  theKurile  Islands.f 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  that  the  stone 
weapons  are  also  still  used  in  some  parts  of  China.      He 
quotes  from  Grossier  in  1818.  '*"''  '"'^'"™- 

In  the  annals  of  the  Song  dynasty  (a.d.  964-1279),  in  the  life  of 
Tchang-sun,  soldiers  are  mentioned  armed  with  arrows  having  stone 
points.     They  were  probably  Tartars, 

In  the  annals  of  Northern  China,  composed  under  the  Thang  dynasty 
(a.d.  619-907),  it  is  said  that  in  the  country  east  of  Fo-ni  all  the 
arrows  had  stone  points.    In  these  same  annals  mention  is  made  of  stone 


t,  ArcIiECol."  for 
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axes  (chi-fon).  In  various  other  passages  are  mentioned  a  stone  knife 
(chi't'ao),  a  stone  sword  (chi-kien),  and  an  agricultural  instrument  in 
stone  {i:hi'Jin'). 

The  archKologists  (Lepsius,  for  example)  tell  us  that  the  date  of  the 
fourth  Egyptian  dynasty  was  more  than  3000  years  B.C.  Sir 
^''^'"  Gardiner  Wilkinson  informs  us  that  "the  Egyptians  continued 
occasionally  to  use  stone-tipped  arrows  after  the  eighteenth  dynasty." 
Those  who  wanted  better  weapons,  he  says,  used  bronze  at  that  time  for 
arrows.*  The  date  of  this  eighteenth  dynasty  was  about  1500  b.c,  and 
it  was  the  Augustan  era  of  the  great  Theban  monarchy,— when  Egypt 
under  Thothmes  III.  and  Amea-hotop  III.  was  at  the  very  summit  of 
her  power. 

Knives  of  flint  have  been  repeatedly  found  placed  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs  by  the  side  of  the  mummies.  This  fact  was  mentioned  long  ago 
by  Rosellini,  the  companion  of  ChampoUion.  Prism-shaped  implements 
of  flint  have  been  obtained  also  from  the  tombs  by  Passalacqua  and 
Lepsius.  At  the  meeting  of  the  InstituC  figyptien.  May  19,  1870,  M. 
Mariette-Bey  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "The  fact  that  there  are 
found  [in  Egypt]  iiints  worked  by  the  hand  of  man  cannot  be  contested. 
.  .  .  The  flints  in  question  do  not  go  back  to  the  age  of  stone.  They 
belong  to  the  historic  age  of  Egypt,  and  their  great  number  on  the  plateau 
of  Biban-el-Molouk  simply  shows  that,  in  all  historic  antiquity,  even  to 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  flints  were  worked  on  this  plateau,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  instru- 
ments of  this  material  which  have  been  always  used.  There  are  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Gournah,  which  date  back  to  the  eleventh  dynasty,  arrows 
in  great  numbers,  made  of  reeds  and  armed  either  with  a  point  of  wood 
hardened  in  the  fire,  or  with  the  bone  of  a  fish,  or  with  a  point  of  flint. 
Sometimes  also  the  point  is  formed  from  the  reed  itself;  but  what  is 
particulady  remarkable  is  that  in  all  antiquity  pharaonique,  and  even  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Greek  epoch,  there  are  no  arrow-heads  of  metal ;  the 
Greek  tombs  alone  yield  points  of  bronze. 

"With  the  flints  they  made  knife-blades,  which  they  fixed  in  handles 
of  wood.     One  finds  them  even  among  the  Greeks.     These  knives  are 
also  sometimes  toothed  in  the  form  of  a  saw. 
"In  the  third  place,  they  made  lance-heads. 

********** 

"In  a  geological  point  of  view  it  remains  to  be  observed  that  the 

worked  flints  up  to  this  time  have  always  been  found  at  the  surface  of 

the  soil.     This  is  their  position  on  the  plateau  of  Biban-el-Molouk,  in 

another  ^j^OTfw/ situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  same  valley,  in  another 

"'  See  this  pan  of  Ihe  slalemenl  conlradictod  below  by  M.  Mariette. 
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which  is  found  at  the  entrance  to  the  turquoise- mines  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  in  a  fourth  at  Monfalont.      It  is  the  same  with  those  which  are 
found  in  the  quarries.     But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  flints  were  truly 
pre-liistoric,  it  would  happen  that  we  would  encounter  them  in  certain 
beds  in  the  interior  of  the  soil,  which  has  never  yet  occurred. 
"The  flints  of  Egypt  have  no  patina,  no  change  of  tint."* 
We  find  also  stone  impleracnts  in  the  first  age  of  Babylonia,  but,  as 
we  learn  from  the  historian  of  this  region,  they  were  used  s,„^  impismeat. 
by  a  people  who  had  made  very  considerable  progress  in  in  Babylonia, 
the  arts  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and,  as  we  know,  along  -with 
ifHpkments  ofmeial.-\ 

This  discovery  of  stone  and  metal  together  in  the  Chaldean  plain  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  archfeological  system 
of  the  Three  Ages.  In  the  ancient  tombs,  and  elsewhere  among  the 
ruins,  of  this  region,  we  are  informed  that  "knives,  hatchets,  arrow- 
heads, and  other  implements  both  of  fiinl  and  bronze,  .  .  .  chains,  nails, 
fish-hooks,  etc.,  of  the  same  metal,  .  .  .  leaden  pipes  and  jars,  .  .  . 
armlets,  bracelets,  and  finger-rings  of  iron"  were  found, J — showing 
the  cotemporaneous  employment  at  this  early  date  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron. 

We  shall  learn  also,  in  the  progress  of  this  investigation,  that  stone 
weapons  were  used  by  the  Trojan  soldiers  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that 
they  continued  to  be  used  by  the  race  or  races  which  occupied  the  site 
of  Troy,  down  to  700  or  600  B.C. 

Stone  implements  continued  to  be  used  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  to  a  much  later  date  than  that  referred  to  above 
jn  connection  with  Babylonia.  The  magnificent  palace  at  '''"'"^''"''■ 
Khorsabad,  near  Nineveh,  was  built  by  Sargon  about  B.C.  715.  The 
ruins  of  this  royal  city  and  residence  were  discovered  by  M.  Botta  in 
1842.  In  1852  they  were  farther  explored  by  M.  Place.  In  raising  the 
great  stone  bulls,  which  weighed  fifteen  thousand  kilogrammes,  and 
which  had  never  been  disturbed,  M,  Place  found  beneath  them  a  num- 
ber of  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  carnelian,  emerald,  amethyst,  and 
other  hard  stones,  polished  and  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  beads  and 
the  heads  of  animals.  Among  these  objects  (products  of  an  advanced 
civilization),— some  of  them  scarabai  with  Phcenician  inscriptions,— 
M.  Place  found  two  knives  of  black  flint  similar  to  those  of  Mexico 
and,  more  especially,  those  of  Bethlehem.§ 


"  Reported  in  Materiaui,  ire  Livraison,  1874,  p.  17. 

t  Five  Great  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 

%  Smith's  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  p.  375. 

I  Congr^s  d' Anthropologic  et  d'Archeoiogie,  1B67,  p.  ii3. 
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The  Abbi  Richard  has  examined  the  so-called  tomb  of  Joshua,  at 
Flint  imp] cmen IS  Gilgal,  oti  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  He  found  here  a 
in  Palestine.        great  nmiiber  of  knives,  saws,  and  fragments  of  flint.* 

This  was  (say)  about  1500  e,C,  The  Israelites  had  come  up  from  the 
civilization  of  Egypt.  If  this  be  in  fact  the  tomb  of  Joshua  (which  we 
very  much  doubt),  we  thus  ascertain  that  during  the  grand  culmination 
of  Egyptian  development,  seven  or  eight  centuries  after  they  had  been 
using  metal,  flint  knives  and  saws  were  still  fabricated. 

The  Abb^  Richard  also  found  on  the  surface,  on  a  plateau  between 
Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  a  flint  implement  of  the  paleo- 
lithic type. 

At  the  village  of  Bethsaour,  near  Bethlehem  in  Judsea,  the  Abbe 
Moretain  has  found  a  number  of  worked  flints  and  articles  of  worked 
bone  which  M.  Louis  Lartet  regards  as  similar  to  those  found  In  the 
caves  of  Perigord  of  tlie  "  Reindeer"  epoch.  They  were  found,  it  was 
stated  by  those  who  picked  them  up,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
With  them  were  found  stone  balls  and  mealing- stones.  Similar  flints 
were  also  found  in  certain  grottoes  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Duke  de 
Luynes  found  a  specimen  of  pottery  made  on  the  wheel  mingled  with 
these  flints  in  one  of  these  grottoes.  M.  Arcelin,  also,  fomid  in  these 
grottoes  pottery  of  a  ruder  character  in  association  with  the  flints.  This 
evidence  is  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
tombs. 

There  is  another  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  implements 
which  occur  on  the  surface  near  Bethsaour.  M.  Lartet  mentions  that 
he  saw  at  the  house  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Vogii^  an  instrument  of  flint,  of 
discoidal  shape,  which  nearly  approached  certain  of  the  palEeolithic 
types  of  Europe,  and  "could  well  have  served  the  same  purposes  as 
the  hatchets  of  the  drift. "■[■  The  occurrence  of  this  paleolithic  type 
of  the  flint  implements  in  the  East,  and  that  in  connection  with  objects 
pertaining  to  a  state  of  civilization,  is  of  course  destructive  of  the 
presumption  that  such  types  are  probably  associated  with  any  antiquity 
in  the  West.     We  shall  see  that  similar  instances  occur  in  Babylonia. 

It  is  not  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  should  have 
TheBogosQf  made  use  of  stone  implements.  After  the  lapse  of  three  thou- 
Abyssinia,  sand  ycars,  stone  and  metal  are  still  in  use  in  Northern  Abys- 
sinia. M.  Arthur  Issel,  who  made  an  excursion  into  this  country  in 
1870,  in  company  with  the  Marquis  Butinori,  learned  from  a  very  in- 
telligent young  Abyssinian,  named  Said,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Marquis  Butinori,  that  the  Bogos,  who  dwell  in  this  region,  are  in  the 

»  Comptes-Rendus,  Jiiil.-DtSc,  1371,  p.  541. 
t  Mal^riaux,  46  Livraison,  1B73,  p.  179.  • 
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habit  of  ra aim fac taring  and  using  stone  liatchets  and  flint  knives  at  the 
present  day.  These  people  use  at  the  same  time  hatchets  and  poignards 
of  iron,* 

It  is  probable  that  the  Bogos,  or  their  predecessors,  have  been  thus 
using  metal  and  stone  togctlier  for  three  or  four  thousand  years.  If 
an  archjeologist  had  found  in  some  cave  or  pile-village  in  Northern 
Abyssinia  iron  hatchets  and  flint  knives  in  association,  he  would  have 
explained  that  there  had  been  a  "  remaniement"  of  the  bed  in  which 
they  were  found,  or  he  would  have  remarked,  "  This  cave  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  neolithic,  and  the  beginning  of  the  metal  age;"  when  in 
fact  these  two  "  ages"  began  about  the  same  time  and  have  existed  side 
by  side  from  the  Pharaohs  down  to  King  Theodore. 

We  have  the  means,  perhaps,  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  so-called  Bronze 
Age  in  Ceylon.  At  the  International  Congress  of  Brus-  Etonit  and  sione 
sels  (1872),  M.  Leemans  remarked  that  in  Ceylon  several  ™  India, 
ancient  Buddhist  monuments  had  been  opened,  which  had  been  closed 
after  their  construction,  and  which  were  designed  never  to  be  after- 
wards seen.  There  were  found  in  these,  he  tells  us,  objects  of  bronze, 
but  none  of  iron.  Iron,  it  thus  appears,  was  probably  not  known  at 
this  time  in  Ceylon.  Buddhism,  as  is  well  known,  originated  about 
the  sixth  century  B.C. 

In  the  same  Congress,  M.  Leemans  called  attention  to  an  ancient 
Buddhist  temple  in  the  island  of  Java,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  great  number  of  bas-reliefs  forming  a  complete  illustration  of 
the  life  of  Buddha.  This  temple  was  erected  by  architects  from  the 
continent  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  On  the  reliefs  are  figured 
perforated  flint  tools  furnished  with  handles  of  wood.  There  are  also 
delineations  of  pile-dwellings.  These  sculptures  illustrate  the  life  of 
India,  rather  than  of  Java,  in  the  seventh  century. 

We  know  positively  also  the  date  of  the  "  Bronze  Age"  among  the 
MassagetK,  a  Scythian  tribe  occupying  the  vast  region  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  known  as  Turkestan  or  Tartary.  It  ^  ^^^' 
was  with  this  people  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  according  to  Herodotus, 
fought  his  last  battle.  His  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  killed. 
Now,  Herodotus,  as  is  his  custom,  gives  us  a  brief  sketch  of  these  Mas- 
sagetse  or  Massa  Goths  (according  to  Dr.  Donaldson),  and,  among 
other  things,  he  tells  us  that  "  they  fight  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and 
are  both  ways  formidable.  They  have  spears,  arrows,  and  battle-axes. 
They  make  much  use  both  of  gold  and  brass.  Their  spears,  the  points 
of  their  arrows,  and  their  battle-axes  are  made  of  brass;  their  helmets, 
their  belts,  and  their  breast-plates  are  decorated  with  gold.     They  use 

*  Materiaux  pour  FHisioire  dc  fHomme,  Juin  et  Juillet,  1872,  p.  250. 
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neither  iron  nor  silver,  which  indeed  their  country  does  not  produce, 
though  it  abounds  with  gold  and  brass."  * 

This  was  written  450  years  B.C.,  so  that  these  Parthians,  Scythians,  or 
Tartars,  armed  with  breast-plates  and  helmets,  and  mounted  on  horse- 
back,-— with  decorations  of  gold, — and  coping  successfully  with  the 
conqueror  of  Babylon, — were  at  this  time  ignorant  of  iron. 

We  hear  of  the  same  people  again  at  a  yet  later  date.  Strabo  (who 
wrote  about  the  beginning  of  our  era)  says  of  them  that  they  have  no 
silver,  little  iron,  but  abundance  of  gold  and  bronze.  They  touched 
India,  China,  and  Persia.  Would  it  be  strange  if  the  barbarians  of 
Northern  Europe  were  no  farther  advanced  at  that  time  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  metals?  And  is  it  not  preposterous  when  the  anthropolo- 
gists inform  us  that  the  Iron  Age  in  this  last-named  region  cotnmenced 

2000  B.C.  ? 

Beloochistan  has  Southern  Arabia  (of  whose  ancient  civilization  we 
hear  so  much)  on  the  west,  Persia  on  the  north,  India  on 
yop  sgi.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Strabo  tells  us  of  a  people — the  Ichthy- 
ophagi^ — belonging  to  this  country,  and  inhabiting  the  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  who  were  in  his  day  in  their  "Stone  Age."  They  lived 
on  fish,  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  ate  raw,  and  on  bread, — for, 
although  without  the  metals,  they  raised  a  little  wheat. 

A  writer  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  criticising  a  statement  of 
Mommsen  in  his  History  of  Rome  to  the  effect  that  there  are 

^'  no  traces  of  a  Stone  Age  in  Italy,  expresses  his  surprise  that  the 
historian  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error,  and  cites  a  number  of 
localities  in  that  country — such  as  Ponte  Molle,  Torre  di  Quinto,  Imola, 
Alatri,  etc. — where  flint  implements  have  been  found.  He  adds  that 
"  Prof.  Issel  believes  the  evidence  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Ligu- 
rians  remained  stone-using  savages,  without  knowledge  of  the  metals,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Celts  and  the  Romans."  The 
Ligurians  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Northern  Etruscans,  and 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Gauls  about  400  or  500  B.C.,  the  Romans 
following  a  century  or  so  later.  Now,  if  these  people  were  "stone-using 
savages,  without  knowledge  of  the  metals,"  as  late  as  this,  right  in 
contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  Etruscans,  what  was  probably  the 
condition  of  the  Helvetii  and  the  Britons  about  the  same  time?  and 
what  was  probably  the  date  of  the  Swiss  Stone  Age  iake-viilages  ?t 

*  Herodolus,  Qio,  ccxv. 

f  Diodorus  SiculuB  wrote  a  century  before  the  Christian  era:  he  gives  ua  a  portrait  of  Ihe 
Ljgurians.  "  Many  of  them,"  he  says,  "  drink  only  water,  and  live  on  the  flesh  of  domestic 
and  wild  animals,  and,  sometimes,  herbs  v 

oflcnest  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  and  the  ci 
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There  is  one  point  connected  with  tbe  subject  of  the  Stone  Imple- 
ments with  regard  to  which  some  remarks  are  necessary,  Htwn  siona  mgnu- 
We  have  touched  upon  it  in  our  chapter  on  the  Mega-  menLs  imply  metej 
lithic  Monuments.  Archieologists  speak  of  monuments 
like  those  at  Locmariaker,  where  the  stones  are  hewn,  as  belonging  to 
theStone  Age.  Now,  we  lay  it  doivn  as  a  fact  that  a  hewn  stone  monu- 
ment is  an  infallible  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  metal  tool.  Mi  wor^aaea 
Worsaae,  speaking  of  the  "cromlechs  and  giants'  chambers  opn.  n 
of  Denmark,  observes  that  "It  is  still  more  remarkable  if  bemg  des 
titute  of  tools  of  metal,  they  were  in  a  situation  so  to  split  the  Urge 
roofing  and  supporting  masses  of  stone  that  they  are  completely  flat  on 
the  side  which  is  turned  towards  the  chamber."  He  then  suggests 
that  the  early  population  were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  splitting 
large  blocks  of  granite  by  boring  holes  in  a  certain  direction  along  the 
veins,*  which  are  filled  with  water.  Wedges  are  then  introduced  into 
these  holes,  and  struck  with  heavy  mallets  til!  the  rock  is  spHt  into  two 
flat  pieces.  "It  must  be  supposed,"  he  adds,  "that  in  this  case  the 
aborigines  knew  how,  by  means  of  other  stones,  to  form  these  holes 
or  perforations  in  the  granite;  but  this  supposition  is  by  no  means 
incredible."  Many  of  these  monuments,  we  may  remark,  referred 
to  the  Stone  Age,  have  the  stones  not  only  split,  but  they  have  been 
smoothed  and  hewn  after  they  were  split. 

We  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  even  the  good  hard  sense  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  not  sufficed  to  make  him  reject  the  idea  gi^  j,  Lubbock's 
that  the  stones  of  the  great  moral  of  Oberea  in  Tahiti,  the  opinion, 
material  of  which  he  does  not  intimate  to  be  very  soft  or  easily  worked, 
were  shaped  and  prepared  by  the  present  inhabitants  with  stone  tools  ; 
and  he  also  represents  that  the  celebrated  statues  of  Easter  Island  were 
executed  in  the  same  way.f 

The  morai  of  Oberea  is  a  pile  -of  stonework,  raised  pyramidically, 
upon  an  oblong  base,  or  square,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  The  moras  of 
feet  long  by  eighty-seven  wide.  The  top  is  reached  by  a  ob«ea. 
succession  of  steps,  of  which  there  were  eleven,  each  four  feet  high,  so 
that  the  height  of  the  pile  was  forty-four  feet.  Each  step  was  formed 
of  white  coral  stone,  which  was  neatly  squared  and  polished. 

This,  says  Sir  John,  "is  perhaps  the  most  important  monument 
which  is  positively  known  to  have  been  constructed  with  stone  tools 
only,  and  renders  it  the  less  unlikely  that  some  of  the  large  tumuli  and 
other  ancient  monuments  of  Europe  may  belong  to  the  Stone  Age." 

*  The  fitst  difficulty  is  lo  bore  the  holes.  We  have  considered  this  in  onr  discussion  oJ 
the  Megalithic  Monuments.  (See  Prim.  Antiq.,  p,  ga.)  The  holes  would  have  to  be  ofien 
several  feet  in  depth. 

t  See  Pre-liistoric  Times,  pp,  4E3,  549, 
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Captain  Cook  is  t!ie  authority  quoted  for  this  remarkable  statement. 
We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  statement  in  his  works,  but,  as  Mr. 
Huxley  also  refers  such  a  statement  to  hira  (namely,  that  this  morai  was 
erected  by  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  when  Captain  Cook  was  at  that  island), 
we  must  have  failed  to  search  his  "  Voyages"  with  sufficient  diligence. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Tahitians  hewed  and  shaped  great  hard 
stones  with  stone  tools  :  that  is  simply  incredible.  Captain  Cook  may 
have  seen  them  erect  the  morai,  but  he  never  saw  them  hew  the  stones, — 
as  we  believe;  that  is,  provided  the  "white  coral"  is  a  hard  rock. 

It  has  been  generally  represented  that,  when  those  islands  were  dis- 
covered by  Europeans,  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  were 
oynesians,  ^^^  gqQal  to  the  construction  of  any  buildings  of  hewn 
stone ;  although  they  had  the  most  beautiful  stone  implements.  Their 
dwellings  were  all  of  wood.  With  the  exception  of  the  morai  referred  to, 
"they  do  not,"  says  Mr,  J.  H.  Lamprey,  "seem  to  have  built  anything 
in  stone  since  the  lime  of  their  earliest  discovery  by  Europeans,"  * 

With  regard  to  the  Easter  Island  statues.  Captain  Cook  remarks  that 
"the  present  inhabitants  have  most  certainly  had  no  hand  in  them,  as 
they  do  not  even  repair  the  foundations  of  those  which  are  going  to 
decay." 

The  traces  of  a  primitive  population,  in  the  shape  of  numerous  and 
Traces  of  a  prim-  extcusive  ruius,  are  found  all  through  the  islands  of  the 
iiive  popuiaiion.  Pacific,  and  it  is  from  these  ruins  that  the  modern  inhab- 
itants procure  the  hewn  stones  sometimes  observed  in  the  foundations 
of  their  buildings. 

Melville,  writing  of  Nukaheva,  :n  the  Marquesas  Islands,  describes 
"the  curious  massive  stone  foundations  called  by  the  natives //-/w. " 
He  says  that  some  of  these  are  so  extensive,  and  such  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  must  have  been  involved  in  constructing  them,  that  he  cannot 
believe  that  they  were  built  by  the  ancestors  of  \^ft  present  inhabitants. 
He  asks,  "How  could  they,  with  their  rude  implements,  have  chiselled 
them  into  shape?" 

These  foundations,  he  tells  us,  are  selected  by  the  natives  to  erect 
their  bamboo  dwellings  on.f 

T.  H.  Hood,  says  the  author  of  the  paper  from  which  we  quote,  in 
his  notes  of  a  cruise  in  H.  M,  S.  "Fawn,"  in  the  West  Pacific,  in  1862, 
speaks  of  the  burial-ground  at  Moa,  where  he  saw  large  slabs  of  red 
porphyry,  which  is  brought  from  an  island  in  the  lagoon.  This  is  the 
rock,  Mr.  Hood  tells  us,  of  which  large  blocks  were  conveyed  in  former 
times  to  Tongataboo  in  the  great  war-canoes, 


»  Inlernat.  Cong.  Preliist.  Archjeo!,,  iSGS,  p.  56. 
f  lb.,  p.  63:  paper  by  M.  J.  H,  Lamprey. 
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"This  circumstance,"  says  the  article  in  the  volume  from  which  we 
quote,  "renders  more  accountable  the  existence  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  and  circles  of  stone,  composed  of  materials  not  obtained  except 
from  distant  localities,  as  those  at  Strong's  or  Kunaie  Island,  at  Paadsen, 
Easter  Island,  Waiahu,  etc.     JVow  all  tradition  of  their  origin  is  lost." 

In  Walpole's  "  Four  Years  in  the  Pacific-,"  p.  loi,  he  relates  that  in 
Tahiti  '-'we  came  upon  vast  squares  of  stones  similar  to  the  pieces  on 
which  the  houses  are  built."  The  whole  island,  he  says,  "bears  evi- 
dence, in  the  numerous  dwellings  found  in  the  bush,  of  a  former  and 
much  more  numerous  population." 

And  so  of  Hawaii.  In  Ellis's  "  Missionary  Tour,"  in  1S26,  p.  141, 
he  says,  "We  passed  over  the  ruins  of  deserted  heathen  temples 
and  demolished  altars  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ;"  and  he  mentions  ^"'"'' 
that  he  himself  had  frequently  visited  similar  ruins  in  other  groups.  He 
states  that  the  burying-place  at  Keanhou  was  a  space  surrounded  by  high 
stone  walls,  appearing  like  a  kelan  or  temple.  At  p.  65  he  speaks  of 
the  Temple  of  Bukohola,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  size,  with  large  stones  six  feet  wide  forming  a 
wall,  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  twenty  feet  high  in  places,  were  pillars 
to  support  the  altar.  "The  pavement,"  he  adds,  "was  perfect."  He 
states  that  this  edifice  was  constnicted  of  smooth  stones  brought  from 
a  distance,  and  that  it  had  been  erected  thirty  years  before;  but  Mr, 
Lamprey  remarks  that  "it  can  be  proved  that  it  stood  there  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

Mr.  Baldwin  informs  us,  in  his  work  on  the  archreology  of  America, 
that  the  ruins  of  a  great  temple  of  stone,  connected  with  canals  and 
earthworks,  exist  on  the  island  of  Ascension  or  Fanife,  constructed  by 
an  older  race  than  the  present  inhabitants.  He  mentions  similar  ruins 
on  Strong's  Island  ;  and  at  Lale,  he  says,  is  a  "  conical  mountain  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  twenty  feet  high,  and  of  enonnous  thickness;"  and 
the  whole  island  appears  to  present  "a  series  of  Cyclopean  enclosures 
and  lines  of  great  walls  everywhere  overgrown  with  forest."  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  great  stone  structures  on  some  of  the  Navigators' 
Islands,  of  which  the  natives  can  give  no  account.  Similar  ruins,  he 
states,  are  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  At  Hawaii,  some  thirty 
miles  from  Hilo,  is  the  hill  of  Kukil,  resembling  in  form  the  pyramid 
of  Cholula.  Near  the  summit  are  found  great  hewn  blocks  of  stone 
overgrown  by  shrubbery,  while  the  summit  itself  is  paved,  and  levelled 
and  squared  to  correspond  with  the  cardinal  points.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  hill  had  been  terraced  and  faced  with  hewn  stones,  which  are  in 
perfect  squares  not  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  material  is  a 
dark,  vitreous  basalt.  Each  slab  was  faced  and  polished  on  every  side, 
so  that  they  fit  together  like  sheets  of  paper.     Many  blocks  were,  when 
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observed^  lying  detached, — "probably  some  had  been  removed."  "The 
natives  could  give  no  account  of  these  remains.* 

As  to  Easter  Island,  also  relied  on  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Bald- 
win (who  contends  strongly  for  the  "Antiquity  of  Man")  says  that  a!l 
who  have  examined  the  remains  refer  them  to  some  former  race.  He 
alludes  also  to  the  remarkable  ruins  on  some  of  the  Marquesas  Islands. 

It  is  very  evident  from  these  facts  that  any  hewn  stones  in  any  of  the 
modern  structures  of  these  Pacific  islands  may  have  been  readily  derived 
from  the  materials  belonging  to  the  ruins  abundantly  found  in  nearly  all 
of  them.  This  is  a  much  more  credible  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
moral  at  Oberea  than  Sir  John  Lubbock's  opinion  that  the  great  blocks 
were  hewn  with  stone  implements.  If  the  Tahitians  are  capable  of  such 
work,  and  in  view  of  their  great  energy  and  activity  as  artisans,  why  do 
we  not  hear  of  some  other  structure  of  stone  erected  by  them? 

But  there  is  yet  another  explanation  (if  the  facts  be  correctly  stated) 
The  coral  of  Tahiti  "^^  thcse  hcwn  white  coral  blocks.  Prof.  Huxley,  com- 
frequeoiiy  a  very  mentiug  OH  the  foregoing  paper  by  Mr.  Lamprey,  re- 
""'^    '  marked  "that  there  were  evidences  in  Captain  Cook's 

Voyages,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  were  then  build- 
ing with  large  blocks  of  stone;"  and  (he  added)  they  may  well  do  this 
with  stone  implements,  because  the  coral  rock  which  they  used  was  "  a 
soft  rock"  "which  could  be  had  of  every  description  of  hardness."  \  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  however,  wrote  in  ignorance  of  this  fact. 

This  disposes  of  the  only  example  yet  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
the  ffint  or  stone  implements  are  equal  to  the  task  of  hewing  and  shaping 
the  blocks  in  edifices  of  stone.  Common  sense  ought  to  have  decided 
the  question  on  fl;/«i?/7' grounds.  It  might  be  possible  to  work  a  single 
block,  or  two,  or  three ;  but  it  would  require  untold  years  to  erect  a 
structure  of  any  dimensions  in  this  way.  It  \s  possible  that  a  small 
funeral  monument  of  hewn  stones  should  be  prepared  with  stone  tools ; 
it  is  XiOlprobabh  that  it  has  been  prepared  with  such  instruments. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Neolithic  or  Polished  Stone  Age  shades  off 
Fromihe Paiaa-  ^"'°  ^^  Bronze  Age,  or  exists  in  conjunction  with  it,  and 
lichictotheNeo-  that  in  like  manner  the  Bronze  Age  passes  into  the  Iron 
'  "^°'  Age,  or  exists  in  conjunction  with  it:  in  neither  case  is 

an  extreme  (independent)  duration  of  more  than  a  few  thousand  years 
claimed  on  any  hand.  But  the  Paleolithic  Age,  as  is  represented,  has 
peculiar  characteristics  of  its  own;  its  duration  is  represented  to  have 
been  "immense,"  and  the  archaeologists  most  generally  represent  that 
there  is  a  lacuna  or  gap  between  the  two  stone  ages,  which  implies  the 
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operation  of  geological  agencies.  Sir  Charles  Lyeil  estimates,  if  we 
remember  correctly,  a  period  of  oue  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years 
between  the  upper-  and  lower-level  gravels  of  the  Somme  Valley;  and 
then  thousands  of  years  roll  away  from  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  the 
lower-level  gravels  and  the  bones  of  the  accompanying  fauna  of  great 
extinct  mamraaJs  to  the  opening  of  the  Neolithic  Age  at  Wangen  and 
Moosseedorf. 

The  implements  of  the  drift  and  the  older  caves,  we  are  told,  are 
entirely  different  from  the  implements  of  the  Danish  peat  and  the  Swiss 
lakes,  being  excessively  rnde,  and  without  a  trace  of  grinding  or  polish. 
The  very  shapes  are  uncouth;  and  everything  savors  of  the  Primal 
Age. 

There  are  facts,  however,  which  the  archjeologists  themselves  cannot 
deny,  going  to  show  that  there  is  no  great  gulf  between  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
even  the  Paleolithic  and  the  Neolithic  Age.  Let  us  give  widdj' apart, 
an  illustration  : 

It  is  stated  in  the  volume  of  the  "  Congres  International"  for  1869 
that  M.  de  Mortillet  presented  to  the   Congress,  whose 
proceedings  are  here  reported,  a  number  of  implements       ^  '^'''' 

found  by  M.  Canipagne,  Inspector  of  Navigation  at  Corbeil.  These 
implements  were  discovered  at  Pas  de  Grigny,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  in  a  ford  which  was  in  use  in  the  bronze  and  stone  ages. 
They  consisted  of  instruments  of  flint  "which  came  certainly  from 
Grand -P ressigny, "  perforated  stone  hammers,  polished  flint  hatchets, 
bronze  hatchets,  a  bronze  iish-hook,  bronze  sickles,  bronze  blades  of 
swords  or  poignards,  bronze  lance-heads,  and  a  number  of  bronze  pins. 
There  were  also  bones  of  the  Bos  primigenius  and  the  stag. 

The  iiint -implement  manufactory  of  Grand -Press  igny  dates  in  the 
transition -period  from  the  Paleolithic  to  the  Neolithic  Age.  Flints 
manufactured  here  were  found  at  the  palaeolithic  cave  of  Chaleux,  in 
Belgium;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  the  flints  are  polished. 
The  perforated  stone  hammers  at  Pas  de  Grigny,  and  the  polished 
flint  liatchets,  show  that  the  Pressigny  flints  found  in  the  ford  must  be 
assigned  to  the  later  period  of  that  manufactory.  The  bones  of  the  Bos 
primigenius  indicate  a  period  as  old  as  the  Stone  Age  of  the  Swiss  Lake- 
Dwellings.  This  ford,  therefore,  connects  the  Bronze  Age  with  the 
perforated  stone  hammers  and  the  polished  flint  hatchets,  and  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  age  of  Robenhausen  and  Concise ;  and  Grand-Pres- 
signy  must  at  this  date  have  been  a  flint- implement  factory ;  and  thus 
the  Neolithic  Age  is  linked  to  Chaleux,  where  we  find  the  Pressigny 
flints  of  an  earlier  period.  The  Paleolithic,  the  Neolithic,  and  the 
Bronze  Age  are  thus  all  linked  together — separated  evidently  by  not 
move  than  a  few  centuries— at  Pas  de  Grigny.      We  are  told  that  the 
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Bronze  Age  lasted  a  couple  of  thousand  years ;  the  Neolithic,  some 
five  (?)  thousand  years;  the  Paleolithic,  fifty,  a  hundred,  five  hundred 
thousand  years.  And  we  should  therefore  ■  have  to  believe  that  the 
ford  at  Pas  de  Grigny  was  in  use  (prior  to  our  era)  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand years,  and  that  the  factory  at  Grand -Pressigoy,  which  lasted  from 
Chalenx  to  Pas  de  Grigny,  was  in  operation  thousands,  perhaps  tens 
of  thousands,  of  years  in  addition. 

The  honey-colored  flints  of  Pressigny  have  also  been  found  in  the 
dolmens  of  Central  France,*  as  well  as  in  a  "sarcophagus"  of  rude 
stones  at  Agen,  on  the  Garonne. 

Let  us  give  another  example  ; 

Certain  remains  of  the  "  palieoHthic"  type  are  described  by  the  dis- 
tinguished archEeologist  (President  at  the  tirae,  we  believe, 
of  the  Anthropological  Society)  Col.  A.  Lane  Fox,  in  the 
Archmologia  for  i86g,  in  an  account  entitled  "  Excavations  at  Cissbury 
and  Highdown,"  in  which  he  discusses  the  hill-forts  in  the  county  of 
Sussex.  Here  are  a  series  of  extensive  "  pre-historic"  fortifications, 
erected  by  the  earliest  flint-folk.  Colonel  Fox  examined  some  twenty- 
five  pits  on  the  Sussex  hills,  and  obtained  a  large  number  of  unpolished 
implements;  those  obtained  by  him,  with  the  specimens  secured  by 
others,  numbered  between  five  and  six  hundred,  exclusive  of  flakes. 
The  fortifications  consist  of  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  are  found  on 
some  half-dozen  contiguous  hills  in  the  neighborliood  of  Cissbury. 
These  flints,  he  says,  are  "  of  nearly  every  type  known  to  have  been 
found  amongst  the  flint  implements  from  the  drift,  and  caves,  and  up  to 
the  surface  period. "f  Ail  of  the  specimens  were  "chipped,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  oi  grinding  o\  polish,  nor  was  any  vestige  of  metal 
found  in  the  place."  Some  of  the  forms,  he  says,  "exactly  resemble" 
some  found  in  the  ancient  cave  of  Le  Moustier,  which  belongs  to  the 
very  earliest  period.  He  also  states  that  the  Cissbury  flints  resemble 
those  from  the  manufactory  of  Spiennes  in  Belgium.  There  are  no 
arrow-heads  at  all.  Most  of  the  implements  are  "of  large  size."  Nor 
is  there  any  trace  of  sandstone  for  grin  ding -purposes. 

The  animal  remains  were  Cervus  ehphas.  Bos  longifrons,  Capra  hircus, 
Equus  (sp.  f),  Sus  scrqfa.  No  trace  of  the  fallow-deer.  This  fauna  cor- 
responds with  the  "surface  period." 

The  intrenchraent  he  affirms  to  be  cotemporary  with  the  flints,  which 
are  found  in  the  space  enclosed  by  it,  and  not  beyond,  with  trivial 
exceptions. 

Colonel  Fox   considers,  as  already  stated,   that   these  remains   are 
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paleolithic.  One  of  two  things  is  certain  :  either  they  belong  to  the 
age  of  the  Moustier  Cave,  or  the  pretended  distinction  between  the 
Palseolithic  and  the  Neolithic  Age,  as  founded  on  the  character  of  the 
flints,  is  ■without  fmmdation.  If  they  are  paleolithic,  then  the  palseo- 
lithic  people  went  to  war  and  erected  elaborate  defences.  If  they  are 
not  palseolithic,  then  these  rude  implements  are  no  longer  evidences  of 
a  great  antiquity :  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Paleolithic  Age 
and  the  Polished  Stone  Age.  The  anthropologist  can  select  between 
the  alternatives. 

Our  own  confident  opinion*  is  that  they  are  not  as  old  as  Le  Mous- 
tier or  the  River-Gravels,  but  that  only  a  few  centuries  intervened 
between  them ;  and  that  rude  and  unpolished  flints  remained  tn  use 
by  the  side  of  the  finer  specimens,  according  to  the  locality,  the  op- 
portunities, and  the  capacity  of  the  population. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  rapid  sequence  of  these  ages.     Mr. 
Townsend  M.  Hall,  F.G.S.  (reported    in    the  Intellectual 
Observer  for  1865,  vol.  vlii.  p.  350),  found  at  Baggy  Point,     "^^^  ^°"'' 

in  North  Devon, — a  bold  promontory  bounding  Barnstaple  Bay, great 

numbers  of  rude  unpolished  flint  implements,  precisely  like  those  from 
the  Somme  Valley,  except  that  they  are  smaller.  They  were  associated 
with  pottery,  and  were  found  in  the  alluvial  soil,  at  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  immediately  above  the  drift.  (It  is  a  raised  beach,— forty  feet  above 
the  sea.) 

Now,  this  is  the  age  of  the  fauna  of  Cissbury ;  the  mammoth  has 
disappeared.  We  are,  indeed,  in  the  Neolithic  Age;  nevertheless,  the 
flints  arc  just  like  those  from  the  Somme  Valley. 

So  again,  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic 
Archeeoiogy,  reported  in  the  volume  for  1868,  Mr. 
George  Busk,  F.R.S.,  presented  some  stone  implements  Capcof  Good  Mope, 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  of  which  were  i^h^'"'^,„^„f  '^"^^ 
"highly  polished,"  while  others  were  "very  rude;"  mentsfouDd together. 
but  all  were  of  the  same  age. 

In  North  America  we  frequently  find  the  rude  unpolished  implements 
lying  on  the  surface,  or  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface,  ^^|^  Amt>-,«ii 
promiscuously  mingled  with  the  most  highly -wrought  Indians  Arolhe" 
specimens.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbot,  in  the  American  Nat-  ^"""p'' 
uralist  for  March,  1872,  and  April,  1872,  describes  a  number  of  stone 
implements  found  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  abundantly  dlus 
trate  this  remark.  Stone  weapons  and  implements,  he  says,  aic  found 
scattered  all  over  the  State,  from  the  mountains  of  Su'^sex  to  the  sea- 


»  Based  on  the  fauna,  which  is  Ihe  only  criterion;  aHhoiigh  llie  Frcnth 
(M.  tie  Morlillet  especially)  fix  the  chronology  of  the  caves  by  the  ijpe  of  Vs 
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beach  at  Cape  May.  Axes,  arrow-heads,  lance-heads,  javelins,  harpoons, 
spears,  knives,  scrapers,  hammers,  adzes,  mortars  and  pestles,  pipes,  etc., 
are  yearly  turned  up  by  the  plough.  Sometimes  a  "deposit"  is  found 
deep  it)  the  soil.  These  relics  occur  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers  and  creeks.  Many  of  them  are  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  difference  in  the  workmanship  of  these  implements  is  so  great 
that  Dr,  Abbot  is  sorely  perplexed  by  it,  and  he  remarks  that  "when  a 
hundred  or  more  are  gathered  together,  and  carefully  compared,  we 
must  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  that  there  were  many 
execrable  w  orkmen  among  their  tool  makers,  or  that  the  age  of  the 
crude  specimens  fir  exceeds  that  of  the  finely  wiought  relics  Here 
are  two  specimens  both  found  on  the  surfafe,  one  of  them  unground 
and  unpolished,  the  other  carefulh  shaped  and  polished 


The  first  of  these  specimens   Dr.  Abbot  refers  to  the    Palaeolithic 
Age;  the  second,  to  the  Neolithic  Age. 
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The  iollowingis  another  example  of  the  "  palseolithic"  type; 


The  cuts  on  page  406  are  ex-iraples  of  the  "  neolithic"  age. 

The  resemblance  of  these  torms  ("rude  and  polished)  to  the  European 
forms  will  at  once  arrest  the  attention  ot  anv  one  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. But  our  immediate  object  is  to  place  side  by  side  the  so-called 
palEsolithic  and  neolithic  types.  Dr.  Abbot  does  not  hesitate  to  assign 
these  to  the  Indians  who  lived  on  the  Delaware  River  a  few  centuries 
ago,  and  those  to  the  "autochthones"  who  inhabited  America  ages  ago. 
When  the  anthropologist  finds  human  remains  with  the  remains  of  the 
cave-bear  and  the  mammoth,  he  argues  that  man  must  have  been  cotem- 
porary  with  the  great  extinct  mammalia;  when  he  finds  the  rude  flint 
implements  with  the  polished  implements,  he  assigns  to  one  a  date  of 
A.D.  1600  and  to  the  other  an  antiquity  of  one  hundred  thousand  years; 
and  this  when  all  occur  an  Ike  surface. 

We  may  cite  a  precisely  similar  example  from  Canada.  In  the 
Anthropological  Review  for  1864*  there  is  an  account  of  a 
lot  of  flint  implements  from  Lake  Erie  shore,  procured  '  ""  "  '="*■ 
by  F,  R.  Fairbank,  M.D,  They  were  found  lying  in  mould  a  few 
inches  from  the  surface.  Similar  implements,  it  is  stated,  are  found 
scattered  over  most  of  the  neighboring  valleys.  It  is  believed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Eries,  exterminated  about  the  year  1650, 
In  some  respects  they  are  superior  to  the  implements  obtained  from  the 
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drift  of  France  and  England,  says  the  writer;  but  "their  general  char- 
acter is  the  same."  They  are  "  rough-hewn,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of 
friction. ' ' 

Then  there  is  the  factory  of  Spiennes  in  Belgium,  This  is  assigned 
to  the  Neolithic  Age;  but  the  implements  are  rude  and  unpolished,  and 
of  all  shapes. 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  great  Flint  Mines  of  the  Neolithic  Age 
at  Grime's  Graves.  We  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gr^enwell  that 
"all  the  implements  here  have  been  merely  chipped  into  shape,"  and 
that  he  has  "not  met  with  one  from  fhe  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  pits  which  shows  traces  of  grinding." 

Prof,  Charles  Eau  informs  us,  in  the  last  Smithsonian  Report,  that 
"flint  implements  of  the  European  'drift  type'  are  by  no  means  scarce 
in  Nortii  America,  although  they  cannot  (thus  far)  be  referred  to  any 
particular  period,  but  must  be  classed  with  the  other  chipped  and  ground 
implements  in  nse  among  the  North  American  aborigines  during  his- 
torical times."  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  certain  leaf-shaped  flint 
implements  of  the  paleolithic  type  which  have  been  found  in  the 
mounds  and  on  thp  surface.  The  most  important  deposit  of  this  char- 
acter, he  states,  is  that  discovered  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davies  in  one 
of  the  "sacrificial"  mounds  of  Clark's  Work,  on  the  North  Fork  of 
Paint  Creek,  Ross  County,  Ohio.  IMore  than  six  hundred  flint  discs 
were  found  in  this  mound.  They  are  roundish,  oval,  or  heart-shaped, 
and  of  various  sizes,  but  on  an  average  six  inches  long  by  four  inches 
wide, — are  clumsy  and  very  rouglily  chipped.  They  bear,  says  Prof. 
Rau,  "a  striking  resemblance  to  the  flint  'hatchets'  discovered  by 
Boucher  de  Perthes  and  Dr.  Rigollet  in  the  diluvial  gravels  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme. " 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  "Flint  Chips,"  remarks  that  it  is  to  be  concluded 
"that  implements  resembling  in  form  some  of  the  European  palseolithic 
types  were  made  by  .the  aborigines  of  America  at  a  comparatively  late 
period,  and  that  the  people  usually  termed  the  '  mound-builders'  were 
probably  the  makers  of  these  implements."  Prof.  Rau  observes  on  this 
that,  as  he  thinks,  "  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  referring  these 
implements  exclusively  to  the  mound-builders,  considering  that  they 
occur  on  the  surface,  and  in  deposits  below  it,  in  regions  where  the 
people  designated  as  mound -builders  are  not  supposed  to  have  left  their 

The  argument  hi  hand  is  farther  corroborated  by  tlie  Gratta  dei 
Colombi,  on  the  island  of  Palmaria,  which  was  examined  by  Gmtia  d« 
Signor  CapelHni.     The  flints  here  were  so  extremely  rude  that   Coiomw, 

*  Smilli5onian  Report,  1872,  pp.  358-403, 
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Signer  Capellini  assigns  them  to  the  close  of  the  paleolithic  period. 
The  fauna,  however,  belongs  to  the  polished  stone  age, — Bos  taunts. 
Copra  kircus,  Sus  scrofa,  Lepus  caniailus,  Cams  lupus,  Felis  caiHis, 
Macacus  inus,  etc. 

In  the  basin  of  the  thermal  springs  of  Vicarello,  near  Lake  Sabatiao, 
vicardio  ^^^''^  have  been  found  in  successive  layers:  i.  Coins  and  vases 
of  the  imperial  epoch  ;  2.  Coins  of  the  Republic  ;  3.  We  then 
pass  from  the  ces  signaium  to  the  early  and  rude  as.  The  metal  here 
ceases,  and  we  encounter  tmmediaie/y  Rint  knives,  scrapers,  etc.,  "of  the 
archseolithic  epoch."  There  are  no  intermediate  flints  of  the  polished 
stone  age.*  It  is  probable  that  the  true  interpretation  of  such  a  series 
as  this  is,  first,  that  the  arcbEeolithic  or  paleolithic  age,  in  this  region, 
came  down  to  a  very  recent  period;  secondly,  that  the  stone  age,  at 
this  point,  continued  down  to  the  dawn  of  a  coinage  among  the  in- 
habitants of  this  district. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  the  "transition"  caves 
or  groltoes  is  in  the  southwest  of  France,  near  Peyrehorade,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  department  of  Landes.  We  find  here,  situated 
in  a  promontory  formed  between  the  Pau  and  the  Oleron  where  they 
unite  to  form  the  Adour,  the  "  Grottoes  of  Sorde,"  in  one  of  which, 
Za  grotte  Duruthy,  MM.  Louis  Lartet  and  Chaplain  Duparc  have  dis- 
covered a  great  number  of  worked  flints,  worked  bones,  a  human  skull, 
perforated  teeth  of  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and  unworked  bones  of 
the  reindeer,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  stag.  The  canine  teeth  are 
nearly  all  pierced  with  a  hole,  and  a  number  of  them  contain  etchings 
or  drawings,  among  which  are  arrow-heads  and  delineations  of  fishes 
and  a  seal.  We  learn  from  the  last  that  these  troglodytes  visited  the 
sea,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant.  A  human  cranium,  examined  by 
M.  Hamy,  is  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  race  of  Cro-Magnon.  The 
worked  flints  are  similar  to  the  types  of  Cro-Magnon,  La  Madelaine, 
I^s  Eyzies,  and  Laugerie.  Immediately  above  the  bed  containing  the 
foregoing  remains  were  found  some  thirty  human  skeletons,  ascer- 
tained by  MM.  de  Quatrefages  and  Hamy  also  to  belong  to  the  race 
of  Cro-Magnon.  Apparently,  the  reindeer  had  disappeared  when  this 
second  occupation  of  the  grotto  was  in  progress.  The  worked  flints 
and  nuclei  are  similar  in  part  to  the  preceding,  but  several  of  the  im- 
plements are  retouched  and  of  very  superior  workmanship,  while  there 
is  one  very  beautiful  lance-head  which  on  one  side  is  carefully  polished. 

»  CongrJs  d'Anlhropologie,  1867,  p.  no.  It  is  conjectured  Ihat  Ihe  relics  found  here  were 
offerings  thrown  into  Ihe  springs  in  accordance  witli  a  well-linown  custom  of  the  ancients, 
M.  de  Rossi  refers  the  ruder  coins  to  the  Bronae  Age.     Tlie  bed  containing  the  flints,  we 
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We  appear,  therefore,  to  have  here  a  direct  sequence  of  the  paleo- 
lithic and  neolithic  ages,  the  same  race  continuing  to  inhabit  the  same 
lock -shelter. 

MM.  Lartet  and  Duparc  are  forcibly  struck  with  this  fact,  and  con- 
clude their  lengthened  examination  of  these  remains  with  the  following 
remarks : 

"Voici  la  race  humaine  que  nous  trouvons  a  Cro-Magnon,  vivant 
avec  le  mammouth,  le  grand  lion  des  cavernes,  le  renne,  Taurochs,  le 
spermophile,  se  servant  de  fleches,  d'os  tr i an gul aires,  et  ne  sachant  d^- 
corer  ses  outils  que  d'ornements  grossiers. 

"Nous  ia  voyons,  a  Tepoque  suivante,  a  La  Madelaine  et  a  Laugerie, 
employer  des  fleches  barbel^es  et  des  aiguilles  d'os,  graver  avec  un 
veritable  sentiment  artistique,  les  images  du  mammouth,  du  renne,  de 
I'aurochs,  et  du  glutton,  ses  contemporains. 

"Dans  la  grotte  Duruthy,  que  nous  venons  d'Studier,  apr^s  I'avoir 
rencontrte  a  la  base,  dans  sa  p^riode  artistique,  en  compagiiie  d'un 
ours,  d'un  lion  et  du  renne,  nous  la  retrouvons  encore  representee  dans 
une  sepulture  superposee  aux  foyers  de  cette  deniiere  fipoque,  avec  des 
amies  qui  paraissent  inaugurer  I'ere  de  la  pierre  poli,  pendant  laquelle 
n'existaient  plus,  sur  notre  sol,  les  animaux  dont  nous  venons  de 
parler." 

There  is  no  gap  here  between  the  First  Age  and  the  Second  Age. 
We  take  the  man  of  the  palEeolithic  age  in  the  very  act  of  inaugurating 
the  polished  stone  age. 

There  is  one  other  mark  that  connects  this  grotto  with  a  transitional 
period.  In  the  lower  bed  there  are  no  remains  of  the  great  pachy- 
derms, while  we  are  told  that  the  lion  and  the  bear  represented  are  not 
the  PeUs  spelma  and  the  Ursus  speltsus,  but  the  modern  lion  and  the 
Ursus  priscus,  the  latter  an  intermediate  form  in  point  of  size  between 
the  Ursus  spel^us  and  the  Ursus  arctos.* 

We  shall  add  only  one  more  example  in  this  connection,  to  show 
the  proximity  of  the  different  ages  to  each  other,  and  how  ThsOwstof 
quickly  we  pass  from  one  to  another.  Cheshire. 

.  The  coast  of  Cheshire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the 
Mersey,  especially  near  the  village  of  Hoylake,  has  long  yielded 
objects  to  the  antiquary.  The  coast  is  formed  by  great  hills  of  loose, 
shifting  sand,  which  rests  on  a  layer  of  marshy  deposit  of  little  depth 
and  of  no  very  remote  date.  In  or  under  this  have  been  found  human 
bones,  estimated  to  be  about  three  hundred  years  old. 

Then,  beneath  this,  comes  a  much  thicker  bed  of  fine  drift  sand, 
containing  medieval  objects, 

<*  See  Maleciaux,  je  et  46  Livraison?,  1S74,  p.  loj. 
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Then,  below  tliis,  a  still  deeper  bed  of  artificial  arable  soil,  composed 
of  bog  and  sand  with  a  little  marl.  This  contains  also  medieval  arti- 
cles, bones  of  domestic  animals  and  of  Bos  longifrons, — dating  abouJ 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

Then,  under  this,  is  another  thinner  stratum  of  blue  marl  or  silt ;  and 
here  we  find  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  coins. 

Then,  under  this,  is  a  thicker  bed  of  forest  bog  soil,  filled  with  trees 
and  shrubs  and  many  stumps  of  large  trees.  Here  we  find  remains  of 
the  deer,  ox,  horse,  boar,  etc.,  with  shells ;  and  Roman  objects,  and  a 
few  Saxon  objects,  including  a  Saxon  coin ;  and,  finally,  in  lower  por- 
tions of  the  bed,  a  few  arrow-heads  of  flint,  stone,  and  shell. 

Then,  under  this,  we  have  a  bed  of  some  thickness  of  blue  murl, 
containing  the  remains  of  Bos  prinugetdus,  the  great  Irish  elk,  and 
cetacea,  and  a  few  "primeval  flints."* 

During  the  Roman  period,  we  are  informed,  this  district,  now  buried 
in  sand,  was  covered  hy  forests,  and  ran  out  far  into  the  present  sea. 

The  "  primeval  flints"  with  the  remains  of  the  urus  and  the  mega- 
ceros  take  us  back  to  the  "palaeolithic"  age,— -so  that  we  have  here,  in 
rapid  succession  apparently,  a  complete  series  of  all  the  epochs  from 
the  River-Gravel  to  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  appears  to  us  that 
no  one  can  inspect  this  record  without  receiving  from  it  the  impression 
that  as  the  modern  stratum  followed  on  the  mediseval,  and  the  medi- 
aeval on  the  Saxon  and  Roman  and  neolithic,  so  these  followed  quickly 
on  the  paljeolithic  stratum. 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  similarity  of  the  stone  implements 
all  over  the  world.  This  similarity  exists  also  between  the  types  of 
different  ages.  "A  comparison  of  different  types,"  says  Mr.  E.  B. 
Tylor,  "with  what  is  found  elsewhere,  breaks  down  any  imaginary  line 
of  severance  between  the  men  of  the  Drift  and  the  rest  of  the  human 
species.  The  flake  knives  are  very  rude,  but  they  are  like  what  are 
found  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  break  in  the  series  which  ends  in  the 
beautiful  specimens  from  Mexico  and  Scandinavia.  The  Tasmanians 
sometimes  used  for  cutting  or  notching  wood  a  very  rude  instrument. 
Eye-witnesses  describe  how  they  would  pick  up  a  suitable  flat  stone, 
knock  off  chips  from  one  side,  partly  or  all  around  the  edge,  and  use  it 
without  more  ado ;  and  there  is  a  specimen  corresponding  to  this 
description  exactly  in  the  Taunton  Museum.  An  implement  found  in 
the  Drift  near  Clermont  would  seem  to  be  much  like  this.  .  .  .  The 
leaf-shaped  instruments  of  the  Drift  differ  principally  from  those  of  the 
Scandinavian  shell-heaps,  and  of  America,  in  being  made  less  neatly 
and  by  chipping  off  larger  iiakes.  .  .  .  Even  the  most  special  type  of  the 

*  Intelleclual  Observer,  vol.  vii.  p.  390. 
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Drift,  namely,  the  pointed  tapering  implement  like  a  great  spear-liead, 
differs  from  some  American  implements  only  in  being  much  rougher 
and  heavier." 

"There  have  been  found  in  Asia,"  says  Mr.  Tylor,  "stone  im- 
plements resembling  most  closely  the  best  marked  of  the  Drift  types. 
Mr.  I,  E.  Taylor,  British  Consul  at  Basrah,  obtained  some  years  ago 
from  the  sun-dried  brick  mound  of  Abu  Shahrein,  in  Southern  Baby- 
lonia, two  taper-pointed  instruments  of  chipped  flint,  which,  to  judge 
from  a  cast  of  one  of  them,  would  be  passed  without  hesitation  as  Drift 
implements.  ...  A  stone  implement,  found  in  a  cave  at  Bethlehem, 
does  not  differ  specifically  from  the  Drift  type."  We  trace  thus  the 
paleolithic  age  to  its  primeval  home,  and  fix  its  date  by  the  chronology  of 
Babylonia  and  Palestine.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  finding  of 
an  implement  of  this  type  among  the  flints  which  occur  at  the  village 
of  Bethsaour. 

Another  instance  of  the  finding  of  an  implement  of  the  paleolithic 
type  in  Babylonia  is  mentioned  by  M.  Louis  Lartet  in  his  work  on  the 
'Geology  of  Palestine.  It  was  a  flint  hatchet  "  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  finest  types  from  our  quaternary  beds  of  the  Somme  and  those 
of  England."     It  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

With  regard  to  the  Bronze  Age,  while,  as  we  have  admitted,  there 
are  traces  of  such  a  period,  its  existence  in  Western  and 
Northern  Europe  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  shadowy  and  noLMncMtt^i 
faintiy-defined  reality.  Except,  possibly,  in  Denmarlc,  °^- 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  reject  it  ahogether.  Where  do  we  find  it  ? 
-Not  in  the  Caves.*  Not  in  the  Danish  Kjokken-moddings,  It  must, 
then,  be  either  in  the  Tumuli  and  Dolmens,  in  the  Peat,  or  in  the  Swiss 
Lakes.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  definition  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Bronze 
ornaments  occur  abundantly  in  the  Iron,  as  in  the  Bronze  Age.  The 
Bronze  Age,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  is  defined  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock to  be  "that  in  which  bronze  was  used/c?-  weapons  and  cutting 
instruments  of  all  kinds." 

This  is  all  clear  enough.  Weapons  and  cutting  instruments  are  battle- 
axes,  swords,  spear-heads,  knives,  razors,  arrow-heads, 
daggers.  Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  us  in  his  volume  the  8^111^?™.^ 
contents  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  tumuli,  barrows,  "1=^"™""- 
and  dolmens,  which  have  been  examined  in  Great  Britain  and  France  ; 
and  he  constantly  speaks  of  a  large  proportion  of  tJiese  tombs  as  belong- 
ing to  the  "Bronze  Age,"  i.e.,  to  the  era  of  bronze  weapons.     Now, 

«  "  Up  lo  the  present  time,"  says  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  "  all  the  pre-historio  caves  dis- 
ioovered  in  Brilain  belong  eilher  lo  Ihe  age  of  stone  or  of  iron."  (Maomillan's  Magazine, 
December,  1870.)  And  yet  Ihe  arclifeologists  tell  us  that  the  Bronze  Age  lasted  some  (wo 
thousand  years. 
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in  all  of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  interments  all  of  the  bronae 
weapons  found  consist  of  fifteen  bronze  daggers,  two  bronze  battle-axes, 
and  one  bronze  spear-head.  That  is  the  Bronze  Age.  Fifteen  dirks, 
two  celts,  and  one  lance-head.  Astonishing  as  it  may  appear,  this  is 
the  foundation  on  which  this  great  and  careful  archfeologist  erects  the 
Bronze  Era  of  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments.  Fifteen  dirks,  two  celts, 
and  one  lance-head.  The  dirks  are  partly  in  the  category  of  "orna- 
ments," and  do  not  really  belong  to  the  class  of  genuine  weapons. 
They  continued  in  use  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  not  a  soli- 
tary sword,  not  a  knife,  not  an  arrow-head. 

There  is  an  account  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  work  of  the  finding  of 
some  bronze  swords — three  in  number — in  certain  tumuli  in  Jutland, 
two  of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  from  an  account  by  Prof.  Wor- 
saae.  They  were  met  with  near  Ribe,  where  there  are  four  tumuli, 
known  as  Great  Kongehoi,  Little  Kongehoi,  Guldhoi,  and  Treenhoi. 
In  these  were  found  seven  wooden  coffins,  and  in  the  coffins  some 
woollen  caps,  two  woollen  shawls,  a  woollen  cloak,  traces  of  leather 
(perhaps  the  remains  of  shoes),  an  ox-liide,  a  pair  of  woollen  leggings, 
a  small  comb,  a  small  bronze  razor-knife,  three  bronze  swords,  a  bronze 
brooch,  a  bronze  knife,  a  bronze  awl,  a  pair  of  bronze  tweezers,  a  bronze 
stud,  an  amber  bead  (baby's  coffin),  a  small  bronze  bracelet,  two  bronze 
daggers,  a  wooden  bowl  ornamented  with  tin  nails,  a  vase  of  wood,  a 
box  of  bark,  and  a  javelin-head  of  flint. 

Here  we  have  apparently  the  Bronze  Age  pure  and  simple, — not  a 
trace  of  iron,  and  only  one  flint.  And  what  do  we  see?  A  "pre- 
historic" man?  In  these  comfortable  woollen  garments,  caps,  shoes, 
and  wooden  coffins  with  movable  lids.  And  a  baby's  bracelet.  Be- 
sides all  which,  the  condition  of  one  of  the  bodies  indicated  anything 
but  an  ancient  burial.  The  brain  had  undergone  little  decay,  and  was 
found  lying  at  one  end  of  the  coffin,  covered  by  a  thick  hemispherical 
woollen  cap.  Sir  John  Lubbock  attributes  this  to  the  action  of  water 
impregnated  with  iron.  But  will  water  impregnated  with  iron  keep  a 
dead  man's  brain  three  or  four  or  five  thousand  years? 

The  cuts  given  of  the  "  woollen"  articles  represent  as  neat  and  sub- 
stantial garments  as  can  now  be  found  in  our  clothing  establishments. 
When  were  woollen  garments  introduced  into  Denmark?  Probably 
after  the  Christian  era;  and  this  "bronze"  find  is  probably  not  fifteen 
hundred  years  old. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  speak  of 
a  "  bronze  age"  as  derived  from  the  character  of  the  relics  found  in  the 
barrows  and  dolmens,  and  if  (we  argue  further)  there  be  a  "bronze 
age"  at  all,  it  must  be  found  in  connection  with  the  relics  obtained 
from  either  the  ancient  lake-villages  or  the  Irish  and  Danish  peat. 
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Sir  John  Lubbock  makes  an  ingenious  effort  to  demonstrate  tbe  exist- 
ence of  a  Bronze  Age  among  the  lake-dwellers.  He  s^^r  fmm  the 
selects  four  of  the  oldest  Stone-Age  villages,— Wangen,  i.ake.Dwdiir.e5^ 
Moosseedorf,  Nussdorf,  and  Wauwyl,— and  five  of  the  so-called  Bronze- 
Age  villages,  namely,  Nidau,  Cortaillod,  Estavayer,  Corcelettes,  and 
Morges;  and  these  he  contrasts,  proposing  to  show  that  the  four  yield 
vast  numbers  of  stone  implements,  and  no  bronze,  and  the  five  bronze 
stations  vast  numbers  of  bronze  implements  and  very  few  stone  imple- 
ments. This  he  does  by  the  following  table,  which  includes  also  the 
iron  station  of  Marin  : 
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It  IS  perfectly  true  that  no  metal  occiinetl  at  Wangen,  Moosseedorf 
Nussdorf,  or  Wauwyl.  Perforated  stone  celts  and  nephrite  celts  (fifty 
of  these  at  Nnssdorf),  however,  did  occur.  This  may  fairly  be  called 
the  Stone  Age,— although  even  here  »e  get  upon  the  trail  of  the  pres- 
ence of  metal,  and  recognize  the  plain  evidence  of  some  sort  of  contact 
with  the  East, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  stoi  e  1  plements  at  the  bronze  stations 
of  the  table  are  not  reported.  The  blank  s  merely  filled  with  a  mark 
of  tnterrogation.  It  is  difficult  to  1  av  nfe  e  oes  from  a  table  con- 
structed in  this  manner;  the  very  po  nt  qeto  haa  reference  to  the 
number  of  stone  implements  found  a  he  bronze  stations,  attd  a  mark 
of  tnterrogation  throws  no  light  on  the  subject.  We  derive  an  impor- 
tant htnt,  however,  from  a  remark  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  page  r3 ; 
this  is,  that  "the  manner  in  which  the  collections  were  made  accounts 
probably,  for  the  absence  of  whetstones,  and  perhaps,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, for  that  of  the  flint  flakes,  etc."     But  he  is  impressed  with  the 
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raiity  at  Nidau  and 


absence  of  stone  axes  at  Merges,   ; 
Estavayer. ' ' 

On  p.  43  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  another  table  furnished  him  by  Dr. 
Keller,  showing  the  number  and  character  of  the  bronze  objects  ob- 
tained fronri  the  Swiss  lakes.  This  table  is  given  below.  It  includes  all 
of  the  bronze  stations  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  except  Morges,  and 
adds  Moringen,  ATiveriiier,  and  "other  places." 
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An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  if  ironse  weapons  are  the 
characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age,  that  age  could  never  have  existed  at 
any  one  of  these  six  stations  selected  as  the  special  representatives  of 
the  Bronze  Age  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Take  Corceleltes.  According 
to  Sir  John  Lubbockj  not  a  solitary  iron  implement  or  object  was  found 
here ;  and  he  rgparfs  (in  his  tables)  none  of  stone.  Bnt  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  bronze  objects  are  reported  ;  of  which  three  are  weap- 
ons. This  is  the  Bronze  Age  at  Corcelettes.  There  is  not  one  sword, 
not  one  dagger,  not  one  arrow-point.  There  are  one  celt  and  two  lance- 
heads, — and,  if  they  are  to  be  counted,  nineteen  knives.  All  of  the 
rest  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are  ornaments ;  and  we  naturally  ask,  Did 
these  people  never  go  to  war?  Take  Estavayer:  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  bronze  objects  were  found  here.     According  to  Sir  John  Lub- 
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bock's  tables,  not  a  soiitary  object  of  iron  was  found,  and  no  stone  is 
reported.*  How  many  bronze  weapons  were  found  here?  how  did  the 
people  of  Estavayer  defend  themselves  and  pursue  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest?  According  to  our  table,  sis  celts  and  five  arrow-heads  repre- 
sent the  armory  of  Estavayer,  and  constitute  at  this  point  the  Bronze 
Age.  There  is  not  a  sword,  nor  a  lance-head,  nor  a  dagger.  Take 
Cortaillod:  the  bronze  relics  number  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five; 
the  weapons  number  eighteen. f 

Now,  at  the  iron  station  of  Marin  (see  the  first  table),  where  the 
whole  find  consisted  of  fifteen  objects  of  bronze  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  iron,  the  iron  weapons  amounted  to  seventy- eight, — nearly 
one-third.     And  this,  we  say,  is  the  Bronze  Age  in  the  Swiss  lakes. 

The  entire  number  of  bronze  objects  contained  in  the  second  table 
is  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty.six.  The  entire  number  of 
weapons  is  four  swords,  sis  arrow-heads,  sixty-seven  celts,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  knives,  forty-seven  lance-heads,  and  two  daggers.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  rear  a  Bronze  Age  on  four  swords  and 
sixty-seven  battle-axes  and  forty-seven  spear -heads, —occurring  at  six  of 
the  principal  bronze  stations  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  where  more  than  four 
thousand  three  hundred  objects  of  bronze  were  obtained  in  all.  This 
is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  weapons  at  the  iron 
station  of  Marin.  It  is  equally  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
weapons  at  the  Stone  Age  stations.  Thus,  at  Wangen  there  were  fifteen 
hundred  stone  axes ;  at  Nussdorf  there  were  one  thousand ;  at  Moossee- 
dorf  there  were  one  hundred  axes  and  twenty-five  arrow-points  out  of 
some  four  hundred  objects  of  stone  (exclusive  of  twenty-three  hundred 
flakes). 

At  one  of  the  bronze  stations  (Nidau)  in  the  table,  the  number  of 
stone  axes  is,  fortunately,  reported ;  and  at  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
bronze  stations,  where  the  objects  in  bronze  amounted  to  two  thousand 
and  four,  the  stone  axes  outnumber  Ike  bronze  celts. 

But  this  is  but  a  partial  view.  Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  mention 
the  bronze  station  of  Unter  Uhldingen,  where  three  hundred  stone 
celts  were  found,  besides  "arrow-heads,  chisels,  stone  hammers,  etc, 
nor  Greng,  where  we  have  "a  mixture  of  stone  and  bronze;"  i 
Montellier,  where  Col.  Schwab  found  a  "number  of  stone  imple- 
ments, along  with  bronze  knobs,  dishes,  screws,  a  bronze  knife,  etc. ;'' 
nor  Chevroux,  where  we  have  "stone  celts,  bronze  sickles,  knives, 
etc.;"  nor  Ebersburg  (land  station),  where  were  found  stone  < 
bronze  knives,  etc. ;  nor  other  similar  places. 
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It  therefore  appears  that  neither  in  the  Swiss  lakes  nor  in  the  ancient 
tornbs  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  Bronze  Age.* 

We  have  intimated  that  possibly  there  might  be  clearer  traces  of  such 
an  age  in  Denmark,  and  perhaps  we  might  have  added  Ireland.  We 
shall  say  enough  elsewhere  about  the  Irish  peat  to  show  thai  if  any 
Bronze  Age  is  represented  there,  it  was  a  very  recent  thing.  We  have 
also  referred  to  Denmark.  But  we  shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  very  great  number  of  bronze  weapons 
which  have  been  found  in  these  countries. 

At  present,  we  sliall  proceed  to  speak  of  tlie  miscellaneous  "finds" 
of  bronze  and  stone  implements  (frequently  associated  with  iron),  which 
occur  under  varying  circumstances,— in  old  river-beds,  among  ancient 
ruins,  on  battle-fields,  in  the  lakes,  in  peat,  etc.,  etc.  We  shall  in  this 
connection  devote  abrief  chapter  to  the  Ruins  of  Troy;  and  in  another 
chapter  we  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  use  of  stone  and  bronze 
in  America. 

Sir  John  Lubbocit  not  only  insists  on  a  Bronze  Age  in  Western  and 
B  ni  Northern  Europe,  but  he  affirms  that  in  the  north  "  tiie  use 
yeapons  pro-  of  bronze  weapons  had  been  discontinued  before,  and  prob- 
nounccd  M  be  ^bly  long  before,  the  commencement  of  our  era."  (P.  12.) 
Many  persons  think,  however,  that  the  bronze  swords  and 
daggers  and  celts  are  even  Soman.  This  is  the  opinion  of  that  eminent 
archfeologist  Mr.  Thos.  Wright,  who  affirms  that  "instead  of  our  not 
finding  the  bronze  swords  in  juxtaposition  with  Roman  remains,  in 
every  case  where  they  have  been  found  in  Britain  or  Gaul,  where  the 
details  of  the  discovery  have  been  carefully  observed,  it  has  occurred 
under  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  strong  presumption  of  their 
being  Roman."  He  mentions  the  discovery  of  a  bronze  sword,  with 
the  skeletons  of  a  man  and  horse,  in  1801,  in  a  peat  moss  at  Heilly,  in 
France,  and  with  these  four  coins  of  the  emperor  Caracalla.  Another 
bronze  sword,  he  says,  was  found  in  a  turbary  at  Piquigny  (already 
noticed),  near  Abbeville,  in  a  large  boat,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  sunk,  and  in  which  were  several  skeletons,  with  some  coins 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Maxentius,  who  reigned  from  306  to  313 
A.D.     There  was  also  a  bronze  helmet  on  the  head  of  the  skeleton 


«  M.  Bertrand  gave  expression  lo  similar  views  at  Ihe  Congress  of  Anthropologists  held 
in  August  last  at  Stockholm.  He  attacked  ihe  divisions  of  the  Bronze  Age, "  because"  (to 
nse  his  own  language)  "not  only  did  the  Bronie  and  the  Iron  Ages  overlap  one  another,  but 
they  had  positively  been  cotemporaneons.  ...  In  Germany  the  Bronze  Age  prevailed  In 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ."  Mr.  Evans  "  agreed  with  M.  Berttand  that  it  vras  unad- 
visable  to  Insist  on  the  divisions  of  the  Bronze  Age."  M.  Desor  stated  that  "  as  far  as  the 
Fiist  Iron  Age  was  concerned,  it  belonged  In  Scandinavia  to  the  fourth  atkd  aiith  centuries" 
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to  which  the  sword  belonged.  Outside  of  the  boat  a  similar  sword  was 
found.* 

Mr.  Wright  admits  the  truth  of  the  objection  that  the  bronze  swords 
are  not  ordinarily  met  with  in  connection  with  Roman  remains,  but  he 
says  that  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Romans  did  ]iot  bury 
their  weapons  with  the  dead,  but,  on  the  contrary,  preserved  them  with 
great  care.  He  says  it  is  equally  true  that  ",a  Roman  sword  of  iron  is 
one  of  the  rarest  objects  of.  antiquarian  discovery,"  and  that  he  remem- 
bers, in  his  own  observations,  hardly  a  case  where  one  was  discovered 
in  Roman  Britain.  At  Wroxeter,  the  relics  from  which  filled  a  whole 
museum,  not  one  Roman  sword  was  met  with,  "nor  do  I  remember," 
he  says,  "one  on  any  site  of  a  Roman  town  or  villa."  He  mentions 
that  a  few  years  since  a  Roman  sword  in  a  bronze  scabbard,  the  blade 
appearing  from  the  rust  to  be  iron,  was  dredged  out  of  the  Thames 
along  with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  well-known  leaf-shaped  bronze 
swords  and  a  large  stone  celt,  all  of  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of 
Lord  Londesbo rough,  at  Grimston  Park,  Yorkshire.  And  also  that  a 
similar  iron  sword  in  a  bronze  scabbard  was  found  with  a  bronze  one  in 
the  river  below  Lincoln,  at  a  spot  where  a  circular  bronze  shield  had 
been  previously  found. 

Whether  they  were  Roman  or  not,  we  learn  from  these  cases  that 
bronze  swords  were  in  use  in  Gaul  and  Britain  in  the  Roman  period, 
and  that  certainly  as  late  as  the  fourth  centuj-y.  We  recognize  also  the 
cotemporaneous  use  of  bronze  and  iron. 

The  swords  found  in  the  Thames  at  London,  says  Mr.  Wright,  are 
nearly  all  bronze,  and  in  the  city  limits,  as  he  believes,  no  relic  of  any 
kind  has  been  found  earlier  than  the  Romans.  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  he 
proceeds  to  remark,  who  has  examined  the  subject  of  these  Roman 
antiquities  in  London  more  extensively  and  deeply  than  any  one  else, 
and  who  is  the  first  authority  on  the  aatiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Eng- 
land or  even  in  Europe,  "is  equally  convinced  with  me  that  the  bronze 
swords  are  of  Roman  manufacture  or  origin." 

The  bronze  axes,  chisels,  etc.,  he  remarks,  are  still  more  clearly  of 
Roman  origin. 

He  then  cites  the  authority  of  M.  deCaumont,  who  states  in  his  Cours 
d" AntiquitSs  Monumentales,  tom.  i.  p.  232,  that  "we  find  also  very 
frequently  these  bronze  axes  in  places  covered  with  Roman  ruins,  and 
I  have  acquired  the  certainty  of  this  by  my  (his)  own  observations  and 
by  the  information  I  have  collected  in  my  (his)  travels."  M.  de  Cau- 
mont,  Mr.  Wright  says,  is  tlie  highest  authority  among  archseologists. 

1.  p.  176:   paper  on  Bronze  Weapons,  by  Thomas 
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Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  date  of  the  Bronze  Age  by  an  account, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Congress  of  1867,  of  a 
"pre-hisloric  workshop  of  the  Age  of  Bronze."*  We  learn  from  this 
account  that  an  atelur  of  bronze  was  found  in  a  turbary  in  the  com- 
mune of  Amiens,  near  St.-Acheul,  the  objects  obtained  consisting  of 
bronze  hatchets,  lance-heads,  bracelets,  razors,  swords,  pruning-biils, 
and  an  "  iperon prihislorique  !"  We  thus  ascertain  that  in  the  Bronze 
Age  the  inhabitants  of  the  Somme  Valley  rode  on  horseback  wearing 
brass  spurs.  Is  it  possible  that  these  things  occurred  in  the  region 
known  as  Gaul  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era?  Did  it 
occur  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Jiilius  Ctesar?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  this  "  pre -historic"  spur  belongs  to  the  "Lower  Empire"  ? 

In  the  diary  of  the  late  Matthew  Lee,  Esq.,  as  we  are  told,  there 
is  the  following  entry:  "July,  1763.  The  laborers  on  Lovepayne 
farm,  Colyton,  near  Southleigh,  destroyed  a  stone  barrow  in  order  to 
procure  a  supply  of  stones  for  the  new  turnpike  road.  Upon  one  side 
of  the  barrow  they  foimd  about  a  hundred  Roman  chisels  for  cutting 
stones,  of  a  metal  between  a  copper  and  brass  color,  rough  and  unhard- 
ened."  Of  course  Mr.  Lee's  statement  does  not  prove  the  chisels  to 
b;  Roman,  but  they  are  more  recent  than  the  barrow,  and  the  fact  that 
similar  "finds"  of  bronze  implements  are  very  common  in  England  in 
the  vicinity,  as  Mr.  Wright  affirms,  almost  always  of  Roman  roads, 
creates  a  strong  probability  that  these  from  the  Lovepayne  farm  are  of 
Roman  date.  They  probably  belonged  to  an  itinerant  manufacturer, 
who  moved  from  place  to  place,  disposing  of  bis  wares.  At  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Archfeological  Association  at  Ludlow,  in 
1867,  a  discovery  of  a  similar  character  was  made  in  the  neighborhood, 
at  Eroadward,  which  is  close  upon  (he  line  of  a  Roman  road.  In 
draining  a  piece  of  swampy  land,  the  laborers  came  upon  a  very  large 
deposit  of  spear-heads,  swords,  axes  or  chisels  (commonly  called  celts), 
knives,  and  other  implements,  made  of  bronze,  amounting  (so  far  as 
they  had  proceeded)  to  a  hundred -weight.  With  them  some  pottery 
was  found,  regarded  by  the  writer  from  whom  we  take  this  account  as 
probably  Roman. f 

Another  collection  of  bronze  implements,  believed  to  be  Roman, 
and  consisting  of  swords,  celts,  and  two  fragments  oi  ferrules,  was 
found  in  1862,  in  a  field  near  Guilsfield,  in  Montgomeryshire,  known 
as  "The  Camp."t 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  this  question  ;  the  decision  of  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  object  of  this  volume;  but  the  fact  that  leading 

«  See  Congres  d'Anthropologie,  1867,  p.  253. 
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arch^ologisfs  refer  these  bronze  weapons  to  tlie  Romans— arch ieo legists 
far  better  informed  than  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  such  a  point— is  relevant 
to  our  discussion.  If  the  relics  of  bronze  found  were  not  in  sorae 
measure  recent,  no  such  views  would  have  been  advanced  ;  and  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  they  are  Roman  or  British.  We  shall  onlj' 
add  that  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewett,  F.S.A.,  in  his  recent  work  on  "Grave 
Mounds  and  their  Contents,"  advances  precisely  the  same  opinion  with 
Mr.  Wright,  stating  that  the  swords  of  bronze  which  have  been  gener- 
ally attributed  to  the  British  period  are  now  "considered  Roman."* 

We  do  not  know  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  recent  date  of  the 
empioyraent  of  bronze  in  Britain  for  cutting  instruments  Bron»  scissors  qf 
than  one  casually  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  the  "le^x.hMmury. 
London  Quarterly  Review  in  an  article  on  "The  Isle  of  Wight." 
Speaking  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupancy  of  this  island,  and  of  the 
sepulchral  barrows  of  that  period,  we  are  told  that  in  one  of  these 
barrows  belonging  to  the  cemetery  on  Chessell  Down,  near  Fresh- 
water,  was  found  "the  skeleton  of  a  female,  with  the  bodkin  which  had 
confined  her  hair  still  lying  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  her  bronze 
needle  and  sdssors  by  her  side."  In  others  were  found  the  bronze 
rattle  of  an  infant,  a  silver  spoon,  balls  of  crystal  with  silver  mount- 
ings, etc-t  The  Saxon,  or  rather  Jutish,  occupation  of  the  island  dates 
from  A.D.  530,  when  Cerdic  of  Wessex,  and  his  son  Cynric,  subse- 
quently to  their  conquests  on  the  mainland,  crossed  the  Solent,  and, 
after  a  bloody  battle,  stormed  the  hirgh  or  stronghold  of  Carisbrooke 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  Wight.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  (he 
Bronze  Age  in  the  north  had  terminated  before,  "  and  probably  long 
before,"  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  mentions,  in  bis  Catalogue  of  Bronze  Implements, 
etc.,  a  very  fine  sword  of  bronze  (No,  5)  found  at  Kil-  Eronzs  and  iron 
drinagh  ford,  on  the  river  Nore,  in  Queen's  County,  with  '"™'"'  "s^"'«- 
three  other  bronze  swords  (Nos.  48,  49,  50),  and  two  iron  swords,  two 
iron  spear -heads,  and  three  skulls.  J 

On  the  other  hand,  he  mentions  the  finding  at  Toome  Bar,  in  the 
river  Bann,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  of  a  stone  celt  and  a  bronze  celt 
together. 

Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  mentions  also  the  discovery  at  the  depth  of  five  feet 
in  a  bog,  in  a  side-cutting  of  the  river  Deel,  of  five  hundred  bronze 
spear-heads,  near  a  crannoge  which  contained  iron  spear-heads.  This 
was  in  the  parish  of  Killucan,  Westmeath. 

The  same  authority  also  shows  us  that  stones  were  used  as  missiles  in 
battle,  in  Ireland,  as  late  as  the  tenth  century.     He  quotes  from  the 

*  Page  190.  t  Lond,  Quar.  Rev.,  July,  1874,  P.  S.  Amer.  reprfnt.  %  Page  444. 
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Boole  of  Lismore  that  in  the  battle  fought  near  Limerick  by  Callachen 
Cashel  against  the  Danes,  about  a.d.  gao,  "their  youths,  and  their 
champions,  and  their  proud,  haughty  veterans,  came  to  the  front  of 
the  battle  to  cast  their  stones,  and  their  small  arrows,  and  their  smooth 
spears  on  all  sides."  He  also  cites  a  number  of  examples  of  naked 
celts  without  handles,  used  in  this  way,  about  the  same  date. 

The  recent  use  of  bronze  in  Ireland,  and  its  employment  coteropora- 
Rtcenc  use  of  "^""^'y  "'''^  Moa,  is  also  further  illustrated  by  the  following 
bronze  weapons  Statement  of  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  :  he  remarks  that  the  swords 
in  Inland.  figured  on  the  sculptured  crosses  of  Ireland  are  always  of 
the  iron  pattern,  long,  straight,  round,  or  angle-pointed,  and  cross- 
hiked.  On  these  same  crosses  celts  are  also  figured,  and  therefore,  he 
says,  bronze  celts  must  have  continued  in  use  after  the  introduction  of 
iron  swords, — and,  he  migTit  have  added,  after  the  date  of  the  sculp- 
tured crosses,  which  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  seventh  century.* 

Bronze  was  unquestionably  used  in  Ireland  (and,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
the  Danes)  as  late  as  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and,  what  is  still  more 
noticeable  in  this  connection,  stone  hammers  and  stone  anvils  were 
used  "until  a  very  recent  period. "f 

Stones  seem  also  to  have  been  used  in  battle  as  missiles  in  England 
Recentuaeofsione  35  late  as  the  eleventh  century.  Speaking  of  the  Saxons 
impLsmenis.  ^f  (],g  battle  of  Hastings,  William  of  Poitiers  says,  "  Jac- 

tant  cuspides  ac  diversorum  generum  tela,  sjevissimas  quasque  secures 
ac  lignis  imposita  saxa."  J 

Mealing-s tones,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  "not 
improbably,"  says  Mr.  Evans,  "remained  in  use  [in  Ireland]  until  a 
comparatively  late  period." 

The  large  thin  blades  of  stone  found  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands,  and  called  "  Picts'  knives,"  have  also  been  used  at  no  distant 
period.  Mr.  Evans  informs  us  that  "there  are  traditions  extant  of 
their  having  been  in  use  in  the  present  century" 

In  our  chapter  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments  and  Tumuli  we  had 
occasion  to  mention  a  number  of  cases  where  stone  implements  were 
found  with  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Frankish  remains.  We  departed  a 
little  from  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration  to  quote  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Evans,  that  the  stone  axes  are  said  to  have  been  found 
"in  many  cases"  in  Germany  in  association  with  objects  of  iron, — 
that  they  had  been  found  in  Denmark  with  the  same  metal, — that  flint 
arrow-heads  are  also  frequently  found  with  objects  of  iron  and  objects 
of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  periods. 

»  Payp  440.         t  Evans's  Stone  Implemenls,  on  autlioriiy  of  Sir  W.  R.  W[lde,  p.  ii. 
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We  cited  also  from  Mr.  Evans  the  finding  of  flint  battle-axes  in  a 
Merovingian  cemetery  at  Labruyere ;  of  a  fibrollte  hatchet  at  Mont 
Beuvray  with  Gaulish  coins  of  the  time  of  Augustus;  of  flint  or  stone 
implements  with  Roman  remains  at  Ash,  in  Kent;  at  Leicester;  at 
Great  Whitcombe,  Gloucestershire;  at  Ickleton,  Essex;  at  Alchester 
Oxfordshire;  and  at  Eastbourne. 

We  may  add  here  the  case  mentioned  by  him  of  the  discovery  of  five 
polished  stone  celts  with  Roman  remains  at  Kastrich,  near  Gonscnheira, 
one  of  which  was  nine  and  one-quarter  inches  long.  The  smallest  of 
these  was  of  greenstone,  the  others  of  chloritic  albite.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  a  sort  of  leather  case. 

Flakes  and  rudely-chipped  pieces  of  flint,  we  also  learn  from  Mr. 
Evans's  work,  are  found  in  both  the  Saxon  and  Merovingian  in  s=»n 
graves,  and  are  also  "a  very  common  occurrence  on  the  sites  of  ^"■'^^'■• 
Roman  occupation,"  as  at  Hardham,  Sussex,  where  Roman  pottery  was 
found;  at  Moel  Fenlli,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  where  Roman  pottery 
was  also  found;  and  at  Reculver  (Regulbium),  St.  Alban's  (Verula- 
mium),  etc.* 

Mr.  Evans  mentions  that  he  has  in  his  own  collection  a  stone  <;elt 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland  with  a  hoard  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
of  the  tenth  century. 

He  also  mentions  a  perforated  stone  axe  found  in  the  last  century, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Upsala,  having  on  it  a  Runic 
inscription,— "  Owns  Oltha  this  Axe."  Another,  with  ^"""^ '"^^p"""'- 
four  Runic  characters,  was  found  in  Denmark.  The  Runes  may  have 
been  used  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era; 
but  they  were  certainly  used  about  a.d.  900  and  for  some  centuries 
afterwards;  and,  therefore,  while  this  axe  may  be  as  old  as  a.d.  300,  it 
improbably  not  older  than  a.d.  600  or  700. 

Tacitus  distinctly  tells  us  (Germ.,  ii.  19)  "  Literarum  secreta  viri 
pariter  ac  feminse  ignorant."     This  was  written  about  a.d.  100. 

In  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Archmological  Jmmal  (perhaps 
the  fifth)  is  an  account  of  the  finding  of  a  number  of  Bronze  s„ a  iron 
bronze  and  iron  weapons  together,  at  Kingston,  on  the  -^t^^T  found 
Thames,  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  surmised  that  it  '°^^"'"- 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Julius  Ctesar  and  the  Britons.  The 
bronzes  were  celts,  a  sword,  and  a  fibula.  Within  a  few  yards,  at  the 
same  depth,  lay  iron  spear-heads  and  an  iron  hatchet  imbedded  in  bhie 
clay,  under  the  gravel.  The  hatchet  is  a  weapon  of  war,  and  resembles 
closely  a  hatchet  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Witham,  near  Horsley  Deep, 
where  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found. 
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relate,  with  these  was  found  a  thumb-ring  (bronze) 
of  probably  the  fifteenth  century, — cenainly  not  older  than  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Sepulchral  interments  found  near  by  yielded  bronze  weapons  and 
Jarge  masses  of  unwrought  metal,  indicating  an  armorer's  establish- 


With  the  bronze  weapons  in  the  bed  of  the  river  there  was  found  also 
an  elegant  object  of  bronze,  which  appeared  to  support  a  standard  or 
Roman  eagle. 

An  extensive  discovery  of  Roman  remains  was  made  in  1869  at  Ston- 
stoDc  impiemenis  1^*™'  '"  Suffolk.  Great  quantities  of  iron,  lead,  pottery, 
iviih  Romsn  re-  glass,  querns,  flue-tiles,  coins,  and  other  objects  were 
'"°™'  found,  and  with  them  "many  flint  implements,  such  as 

celts,  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  scrapers,"  etc.  The  coins  were  chiefly 
third  brass  of  the  Lower  Empire,  mostly  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation, 
but  those  which  could  be  read  were  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Diocletian, 
Carausius,  Constantine  I.,  Constantine  II.,  Magnentius,  and  Valens; 
and  also  one  of  the  late  coins  called  by  numismatists  minimi.* 

The  following  example  not  only  illustrates  the  use  of  stone  in  Roman 
times,  but  also  gives  us  an  important  piece  of  information  on  another 
point. 

In  an  article  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  Lon- 
Cor.  A.  Lane  Fox's  don"  f  for  1869,  Col.  A.  Lane  Fox,  at  that  time  Hon. 
tesiimony.  Secretary  of  the  Society,  gives  an  account  of  the  finding 

of  flint  implements  in  association  with  Roman  remains  by  himself  in 
Oxfordshire  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Colonel  Fox  stated  that  his  object 
was  to  lay  before  the  Society  sorae  evidence  that  he  had  stumbled  on, 
going  to  show  that  there  must  have  existed  during  the  Roman  period 
in  Britain  "a  class  of  people  who  employed  flint  tools  such  as  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  associating  with  a  very  early  condition  of  human  culture." 
"  There  is  now  good  reason  for  supposing,"  he  says,  "  that  flint  imple- 
ments continued  in  use  among  the  Britons  during  the  Roman  and 
perhaps  even  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Saxon  period."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  account  of  his  observations  on  which  these  conclu- 
sions are  based, — of  his  finding  Roman  pottery  mixed  with  very  rude 
worked  flints  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  and  in  his 
judgment  the  relics  were  all  cotemporary,  though  this  was  by  no  means 
absolutely  certain.  It  is  important  to  remark — if  these  remains  really 
are  of  the  same  date— that  the  flint  implements  are  described  as  being 
very  rude. 
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In  accordance  with  this,  we  have  in  tlie  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Col- 
lections"* an  account  of  the  early  British  races  formerly  stonc  impicmcms 
settled  on  the  low  hills  overlooking  the  water- courses  of  •"''''  British  coin. 
North  Hampshire.  On  both  sides  of  the  Test  Valley  occur  spots,  which 
were  evidently  places  of  temporary  occupation,  at  which  are  found 
rudely-worked  stone  celts,  Scrapers,  spear-heads,  arrow-headSj  hammers, 
mullers,  etc. ;  while  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  there  is  a  cluster  of 
hut-circles.  These  were  the  dwellings  of  the  fabricators  of  the  flints. 
In  them  were  found  wrought  flints  similar  to  those  just  described,  and, 
along  with  them,  the  split  bones  of  Bos  longifrons,  Ccnms  elephas, 
Capra  hircus,  Sus,  and  Cams.  There  was  coarse  hand-made  pottery, 
but  no  metal,  except  one  specimen,  which  was  an  early  British  coin, 
found  in  clearing  away  the  mould  from  around  the  circles. 

This  coin  couid  not  have  been  a  century  older  than  the  Roman  in- 
vasion ;  it  is  probably  cotemporary  with  the  Roman  period. 

Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  gives  similar  testimony,  stating  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Ethnological  Society  of  London"  that  he  had  found  flint  Mr.  Boyd 
flakes  in  the  cinder-heaps  of  the  Wealdon  Iron-Works,  and  in  Dau.'kjns. 
a  Romano -British  cemetery  at  Hardham,  in  Sussex.  "A  club  or  axe 
armed  with  stone,"  he  says,  "  was  used  even  at  the  battle  of  Senlac," 
and  "a  cargo  of  stones  for  missile  purposes  formed  an  important  part 
of  a  Viking's  equipment.""!" 

Prof.  Wilson,  in  his  "  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  mentions  the 
finding  of  vast  quantities  of  iron  arms  in  183+  in  a  field  giooe and  bmnM 
near  the  burgh  of  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  with 
them  a  brass  battle-axe.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  r23.)  At  the  same  place,  and 
associated  with  these  articles,  they  found  a  number  of  iron  horse-shoes, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror  (a.d.  1066).  This  bronze  axe  is,  therefore,  probably  as 
late  as  the  eleventh  century. 

In  1843  a  bath  was  discovered  in  the  forest  of  BreConne,  in  France. 
It  was  reached  by  a  staircase  of  hewn  stones.  A  bronze  hatchet,  frag- 
ments of  mosaic,  cups  and  rings  in  bronze,  broken  household  vessels, 
oyster-shells,  bones  of  human  beings  and  animals,  were  found. J  This, 
of  course,  is  Roman. 

Bronze  celts  were  also  found  with  Roman  antiquities  at  Ladbrook,  in 
the  town  of  Old  Flint.§ 

They  were  also  found  in  Herculaneum. 

Great  numbers  of  stone  implements  were  found,  according  to  Mr. 

s  Vol.  Kxiif,  p.  164.  t  ^oi.  ii.  p.  14s. 

X  Eoleclic  MaEaiine  for  January,  3844,  p.  139. 
J  Gentleman's  Magazine,  part  i,  vol.  xciv.  p.  i6a. 
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Evans,  on  tlie  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  the  banks  of  fhe  river 
Lough  Nc^igh    E^""i  which  flows  out  of  the  lake.     Some  of  these  imple- 
ments were  also  found  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  at  the 
depth  of  six  feet. 

Stone  hatchets  were  obtained  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
and  the  worked  flints  occurred  by  "thousands."  Some  piles  were 
also  found  in  the  lake,  evidently  shaped  with  metal  tools.  The  main 
locality  is  at  Toome's  Bridge,  where  the  river  flows  out  of  the  lake. 
Several  iron  or  steel  axes  also  were  found  on  the  lake-shore  at  Toome, 
which  appeared,  from  the  form,  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  Some 
of  the  stone  implements  were  found  on  the  surface  of  the  peat. 

In  the  cave  of  Longberry  Bank,  we  are  told,  near  Penally,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, flint  flakes  occurred  in  association  with  red,  fine-grained 
pottery,  turned  in  the  lathe  {sxiH,  therefore,  of  Roman  age),  and  the 
remains  of  Bos  longifrons,  badger,  sheep,  and  wolf  or  dog. 

At  a  meeting  of  th? Royal  Arch^ological  Society  in  1869,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Meeson  presented  a  celt  of  grayish  flint  and  a  perforated  stone  disc, 
found  in  deepening  the  bed  of  the  Mardyke,  at  Stifford,  near  Gray's 
Thurrock,  with  which  was  found  a  bronze  dagger.* 

Mr.  Meeson  also  presented  a  bronze  sword  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  peat  in  the  Mardyke. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Til.;  Three  Ages  Tlic  French  arch^ologists  afford  us  similar  information 
in  France.  ^jfti  regard  to  France. 

It  would  seem  that  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  in  France,was  at  one  time 
Eordciu*.    ^  kjokken-modding,  and,  apparently,   in  Roman   times.      In 
"Mat^riaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  i' Homme,"  f  we  are  told  that 
in  1S67  some  laborers,  constructing  sewers  in  the  streets,  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  Roman  remains,  struck  a  bed  of  peat  containing  ashes, 
charcoal,  numerous   broken  and  worked    bones,  still  more  numerous 
marine  shells,  and  worked  flints.     "It  must  have  been,"  says  M.  de 
Mortillet,  "a  deposit  analogous  to  the  kjokken-moddings  of  Denmark." 
He  adds,  however,  that  the  designs  which  he  had  seen  represent  some 
bones   "evidently  sawed  with  steel,  and  not  with   silex,  certainly  of 
Roman  origin."    He  thinlis  the  beds  have  not  been  "  properly  studied," 
On  the  following  page  of  the  same  anthropological  journal  we  are 
told  that  at  the  hamlet  of  Ladroix,  commune  of  Serrigny,  Cote- 
d'Or,  there  is  a  magnificent  spring,  which  from  time  immemo- 
rial has  attracted  the  population  of  the  neighborhood.     Here,  under 
some  Gallo-Roman  remains,  were  discovered,  says  the  work  in  question, 
two  coins  in  bronze  of  the  type  Edum.      Also   there  was  found  an 

«  Arch.  Jour.,  No.  loi,  p,  190,  1BS9.  -f  Tome  iv.  p.  4. 
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axe  of  jadeite,  well  preserved,  associated  with  sijlinters  of  flint  and  a 
nucleus. 

The  same  work*  mentions  also  that  in  a  Gaulish  tumulus  in  the  forest 
of  Bruinath,  near  Strasbourg,  a  bronze  celt,  cotemporary  with  the  Roman 
conquest,  was  found  in  a  wooden  box. 

The  next  case  deserves  special  attention.  Our  account  is  taken  from 
the  volume  of  the  "  Congres  International  d'Anthropo-  staiioDofChamp!- 
logie  et  d'Archeologic  Prehistoriques"  for  1871  (the  p"I>«'- 
Congress  at  Bologna), f  M.  Auatole  Ronjon  details  the  examination 
of  the  "station  of  Champsperlard,"  in  the  environs  of  Choisy-le-Roi, 
department  of  the  Seine.  ITiis  he  describes  to  have  been  a  genuine 
terramars,  like  those  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Remains  of  dwellings  are 
found,  as  well  as  implements  and  utensils.  The  locality  is  elevated 
about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  surface  of  the  tertre 
or  hillock,  we  are  told,  was  formerly  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery, 
debris  of  bones,  and  worked  flints.  Ten  years  of  research  have,  however, 
caused  these  to  disappear. 

Excavating,  M.  Ronjoo  found  at  thirty  or  forty  centimetres  (twelve 
or  sixteen  inches)  not  only  objects  "prehistoriques,"  but  also  some  rare 
bits  of  pottery  and  Roman  tiles.  Lower  down,  this  mdange  disappears, 
and  the  relics  consist  of  fragments  of  millstones  ;  calcined  sandstone ; 
cinders;  charcoal;  fragments  of  baked  earthen  vessels;  remains  of  the 
mud  or  plastering  of  the  liuts,  which  still  exhibit  the  impressions  of  the 
boughs  which  sustained  it;  pottery;  worked  flints;  hxX&ai  bronze, h\o\&.fa. 
animal  bones,  etc.  Among  the  flint  implements  are  arrow-heads,  knives, 
scrapers,  awls,  nuclei,  polished  axes  of  flint  and  sometimes  of  crystalline 
rock,  etc.  The  pottery  is  sometimes  fine,  sometimes  coarse,— all  made 
by  hand.  Among  the  bronzes  were  a  bracelet,  formed  of  a  thin  bronze 
wire  bent  in  the  form  of  a  rude  spiral,  and  a  fragment  of  a  javelin. 

Almost  at  the  surface  was  found  a  small  bronze  coin  "belonging  to 
the  second  age  of  iron,  or  the  epoque  gaulolse." 

There  were  also  worked  bones.  The  fauna  was  ox,  sheep,  goat,  stag, 
horse,  etc. 

We  learn  from  these  facts  that  on  the  surface,  and  above  the  Roman 
tiles  (which  were  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  below),  the  fiint  implements 
occurred ;  that  in  the  bed  below  that  containing  the  fine  pottery  and 
the  Roman  tiles  they  found  stone  implements  associated  with  bronze 
implements  and  ornaments ;  and,  finally,  that  near  the  surface  occurred 
a  Gaulish  coin, — either  in  or  above  the  Roman  stratum. 

The  iron  that  was  doubtless  once  here  has  perished,  and  probably 
much  of  the  bronze. 

«Tome  V.  p.  73.  f  Pages  374-378. 
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We  have  here  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  and  the  Roman  (or  Iron) 
Age  all  confounded.  Obviously,  the  stone  and  bronze  were,  during  the 
period  represented  by  the  lower  bed,  used  cotemporaneously ;  and  then 
the  stone  continued  to  be  used  tlirough  (according  to  the  arch seo legists) 
the  two  thousand  years  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  the  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Iron  Age  down  to  the  advent  of  the  Romans. 

At  SainC-Jean-d'Alcas,*  in  Aveyron,  we  have  an  example  of  the  asso- 
Grotto  of  *^''^t'0'^  of  numerous  stone  implements  with  bronze  in  a  sepul- 
Saint-jean-  chral  grotto.  The  entrance  was  closed  by  two  large  slabs,  and 
d'Aicas.  |^j_  Cariailhac  naturally  inferred  that  the  remains  within  had 
not  been  disturbed.  The  contents  were  great  numbers  of  human  bones 
(men,  women,  and  children)  ;  a  number  of  flint  arrow-heada  and  lance- 
heads  (these  of  large  size)  ;  some  small  axes  in  serpentine,  and  one 
of  green  jade ;  and  rings,  beads,  and  pendants  in  stone,  jade,  copper, 
glass,  etc. 

(The  dolmens  in  Aveyron  number  sotat  two  hundred;  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saint-Jean -d'Aicas  are  identical  in  the  remains  found 
with  this  grotto.) 

M,  Beauvais  informs  us  of  the  occurrence  of  a  stone  axe  in  a  deposit 
of  Roman  date.  During  some  excavations  on  tlie  site  of  a 
or  eron.  j^^i^j^jj  ^,q[^  ^j  Corberon,  Cote-d'Orj  a  polished  stone  axe  was 
found,  together  with  Samian  pottery,  and  a  sword,  key,  fragments  of 
knives,  etc.  (all  of  iron).  They  belonged  to  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury of  our  era.f 

M.  Figuier  mentions  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  canoe  in  the  bed  of 

the  Seine,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cite,  in  Paris,  which  was 

presented  to  the  late  Emperor.     Close  by  it  were  found  a 

worked  flint  and  various  objects  of  bronze,  among  tliem  a  helmet  and 

several  swords.  J 

Not  far  from  the  hamlet  of  Cernois,  in  a  region  called  Le  BAtardeau, 
M.  Morlot  discovered,  immediately  beneath  the  soil,  five  slabs,  which, 
he  thinks,  originally  constituted  a  box  designed  to  cover  a  sepulture. 
He  found  below  these  slabs  the  fragment  of  a  polished  hatchet  in  diorite, 
two  knives,  one  of  them  of  a  beautiful  red  flint,  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  finally,  "  chose  erabarrassante,"  a  very  small  Gaulish  medal. 

Some  days  afterwards,  "  perplexed  by  this  strange  fact,"  he  resumed 
his  explorations  over  a  wider  surface,  and,  "  more  and  more  astonished," 
he  found — i,  a  beautiful  flint  lance-head;  2,  an  arrow-head;  3,  two 
other  flints;  4,  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  hatchet.  Various  objects  of 
stone  and  bronze  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  or  environs  of  the 

«  Maleriaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  I'Homme,  loine  iii.  p,  487, 
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hamlet, — apparently  of  the  same  age.     The  fragment  of  an  iron  fibula 
has  also  been  found  at  Cernois,* 

If  the  archasologists  were  open  to  conviction,  the  facts  at  Alise  would 
alone  impress  them  with  the  unstable  foundation  on  which  Thcircmhc 
their  theory  of  the  Three  Ages  rests.  Alesia  was  the  scene  ='AiiM. 
of  the  last  battle  between  Cfesar  and  the  Gauls.  In  e.c.  52,  Ctesar, 
with  six  legions,  laid  siege  to  Gergovia.  He  was  compelled  by  the 
revolt  of  the  MA\i\  to  raise  the  siege  and  march  southward  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  where  he  was  followed  by  swarms  of  Gauls, 
who  attacked  liim  on  his  road.  Vercingetorix,  a  noble  Arvernian,  who 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  jEdui,  was  by  far  the  ablest  general  whom 
Cfesar  had  yet  encountered  in  Gaul.  It  was  into  Alesia,  the  capital  of 
Burgundy,  that  Vercingetorix  retreated,  pursued  by  Cresar.  The  town 
was  regularly  invested  and  besieged.  An  immense  army  of  Gauls,  how- 
ever, soon  approached  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  These  Ctesar  defeated, 
and  ultimately  compelled  Vercingetorix  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Now,  in  the  trenches  before  Alise  the  arms  of  the  three  eras  have  been 
found, — stone,  bronze,  and  iron, — all  of  the  same  date.  The  Gauls 
were  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  Germans  and  Britons,  and,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar  we  find  them  armed  with  arrow-heads 
of  flint  and  bronze  swords,  showing  how  utterly  idle  is  the  endeavor  to 
throw  back  the  Stone  Age  of  the  Swiss  lakes  five  or  six  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  evidence  from  these  trenches  entirely 
corresponds  with  the  express  testimony  of  Tacitus  with  regard  to  the 
Germans,  and  with  the  evidence  of  the  commingled  bronze  and  iron 
arms  found  at  Kingston  on  the  Thames.f 

In  "MalSiiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  I'Homme"  a  number  of  other 
places  in  France  are  specified  where  the  stone  implements  have  been 
found,  belonging  to  the  Gallo- Roman,  the  Merovingian,  and  even  the 
Carlovingian  epochs. 

Thus,  in  Brittany,  in  the  funeral  vault  of  Plouvenez-Lochrist  there 
were  found  twenty-two  arrow-heads  of  flint  and  a  poignard  of  bronze  ; 
in  a  Gallo-Roman  sepulture  at  La  Souterraine  (Creuse),  an  arrow-head 
of  flint;  in  the  Gallo-Roman  necropolis  of  Varennes-sur-Allier,  flint 
arrow-heads:  in  the  Merovingian  sepultures  of  Puxieux  (Moselle),  an 
arrow-head  and  a  lance-head  of  flint ;  in  the  funeral  pits  of  Beaugency, 
stone  axes;  in  the  Gallo-Roraan  sepultures  of  Luneray  (Seine-Infe- 
rieure),  stone  axes;  in  the  grave  of  a  Gallo-Roman  oculist  of  the  third 
century,  stone  axes,  at  St.-Privat-d'Allier;  in  the  ruins  of  the  Gallo- 
Roman  villa  of  La  Touratte  (Cher),  stone  axes  ;  in  a  Roman  sacellum, 
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near  Conches  (Eure),  the  same  ;  in  another  sacellum,  near  the  Chateau 
des  Roches  (Sarthe),  the  same  ;  in  the  Frankish  cemetery  of  Labruy^re 
(Cfite-d'Or),  the  same:  in  the  sarcophagi  of  Bray  (Oise),  the  same; 
in  a  tumulus  of  the  tower  St-Austrille  (Creuse),  certainly  not  earlier 
than  the  sixth  and  most  probably  as  late  as  the  eighth  century,  the 
same;  and,  finally,  there  is  mention  of  these  axes  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Eloi  by  St.-Oueii.* 

In  an  ancient  iron-mine  near  Gn6ret  (Creuse)  M.  Bouchardon  obtained 
flint  flakes  and  fragments  of  tiles. 

.At  the  oppidum  of  the  Puy-de-Gaudy,  assigned  to  the  Bronze  Age,  a 
great  number  of  polished  stone  axes  were  found. 

In  the  grotto  of  La  Magdeleine,  described  by  M.  Munier,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Decouvertes  pr6historiques  faites  dans  la  chaine  des  Mon- 
tagnes  de  la  Gardfele,"  we  are  informed  that  he  found  many  remains 
of  the  ox,  horse,  hog,  deer,  goat,  rabbit,  etc.,  along  with  bone  awls, 
worked  flints,  two  beautiful  axes  of  Jade,  a  beautiful  bronze  bracelet, 
a  bronze  pin,  two  bronze  rings,  passed  the  one  through  the  other,  a 
bronze  rod,  etcf 

The  Grotie  des  Moris,  near  Durfort  (Gard),  is  pronounced  to  be  a 
sepulchral  grotto  of  the  age  of  polished  stone.  Some  sixty  implements 
of  flint  were  found  here, — lance-heads,  arrow-heads,  etc., — along  with 
worked  bones.  There  were  also  found  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  beads 
of  copper,  and  a  small  copper  punch  or  awi.;f 

Here  is  an  example  from  Lot-et-Garonne.  In  "Mat^riaux,"  M.  L. 
Combes  narrates  the  finding  of  a  polished  flint  hatchet  side  by  side 
with  three  instruments  of  iron,  in  the  commune  of  Monsempron,  fifty 
metres  from  the  Lot,  at  the  depth  of  more  than  a  metre,  under  a  kind 
of  stone  vessel.  This  vessel  was  broken,  and  contained  ashes ;  and 
there  were  traces  of  fire  on  the  hatchet.  The  iron  implements  were 
a  pruiiing-kiiife;  a  gimlet;  and  a  bit  of  squared  iron,  use  unknown. 
This  is  called  a  "sepulture,"  but  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  such  was  the  fact.§ 

We  find  in  the  Galaxy  for  December,  1873,  under  the  title  of 
DoimeQ  of  ca-  "Ancient  Dolmen,"  a  short  account  of  the  discovery  ofa 
randa,  dolmeu  in  the  vicinity  of  Caranda,  department  of  Aisne, 

France,  in  which  were  found  a  skeleton,  some  lance-  and  arrow-tips, 
and  a  flint  knife.  From  the  description  of  the  dolmen,  it  appears  to 
us  to  have  Httle  antiquity;  but  the  information  given  is  too  meagre  to 

»  Materiaux,  Aoflt  et  Seplembre,  187a,  pp.  339-3+1. 

t  lb.,  p.  383.  Stone  and  metal  and  Roman  coins  were  found  fogethsr  in  the  dolmen  of 
Beaumonl-sur-Oise.  We  are  not  aoquainled  with  the  details  of  the  discovery,  and  can 
only  make  this  general  statement. 

X  Mai,  pour  I'Hlsl.  de  I'Homme,  tome  Y.  p,  249.  |  Tome  iii,  p,  63. 
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permit  us  to  form  any  decided  opinion.  We  only  infer  that  the  mouu- 
raent  is  not  a  "rude"  one  from  the  employment  of  such  expressions  as 
"pilasters"  and  "slabs"  in  describing  it.  But  we  are  told  that  "around 
the  doJmen,  and  on  the  same  eminence,"  are  some  "  ancient  graves,  in 
which  occurred  a  number  of  flint  implements."  We  are  further  told 
that  with  these  flint  implements  occurred  also  "  iron  weapons."  It  is 
very  likely  the  dolmen  and  the  graves  are  of  the  same  date;  but  this 
is  unimportant.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  "a  number  of  flint  im- 
plements" are  found  associated  with  the  "iron  weapons," — showing 
beyond  controversy  that  the  flint  implements  continued  in  use  after  the 
introduction  of  iron. 

The  following  examples  occur  in  Italy:  iiaij.. 

In  Dr.  Keller's  "  Lake-Dwellings  of  Switzerland,"  mention  is  made  of 
the  discovery  of  forty  skeletons  in  the  year  1856,  at  Cumarola, 
near  Modena,  in  Italy,  simply  buried  in  tlie  earth  three  feet  ''"'^' 
deep.  Each  had  on  its  right  side  a  socketed  lance-head  of  copper,  and 
on  the  left  side  a  flint  arrow-head.  In  addition,  some  of  the  skeletons 
had  beside  them,  on  the  right  side,  a  lance-head  of  very  hard  serpentine, 
while  others  had  at  the  head  a  perforated  stone  celt.*  It  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  cotemporaneous  employment  of  bronze  and  stone 
weapons,  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  skeletons. 

Objects  of  flint  were  found  in  the  Caverna  del  Re  Tiberio,  in  the 
Apennines,  near  Imola,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  association  cavcmadd 
with  pottery  made  on  the  wheel.  M.  Scarabelli  found  in  R=  Tiberio. 
this  cave  fragments  of  zinc,  bronze,  and  iron,  and  at  one  metre  below 
this  upper  bed,  seventy-two  little  vases  (black  and  red)  made  with  the 
hand,  fragments  of  wheel-made  pottery,  Roman  and  Etruscan  vases, 
worked  bones,  and  three  flint  knives.f 

Objects  of  stone  and  bronze  were  found  also  at  the  sepulchral  grotto 
ai  Porco-Spino,  in  Sicily.     Polished  stone  hatchets  and  croiioofp 
bronze  hatchets  occurred  here  together,  along  with  very  Spino. 
beautiful  and  entire  vases,  made  with  the  hand. J 

The  work  quoted  ("  Mat^riaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  I'Homme")  men- 
tions also  the  occurrence  of  bronze  and  stone  together  in  the  La  Grande 
cavern  of  La  Grande  Barms,  near  the  city  of  Aix-les-Bains,  13=™"'. 
in  Savoy.  A  number  of  instruments  in  serpentine,  diorite,  flint,  and 
bone  were  obtained  here  at  the  depth  of  several  metres,  and  mingled 
with  them  were  the  remains  of  bronze  rings.% 

"  Keller,  p.  237. 

t  Maleriaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  ITIonime,  Avril  el  Mai,  187s,  p.  152, 

%  lb.,  36  Livraison,  1873,  p.  117. 

I  lb.,  4e  Livraison,  1873,  P-  ^59. 
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The  Abbs  Cheried  found  stone  implements  mingled  with  bronze 
objects  in  an  undisturbed  stratum  in  a  cave  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Reggio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  The  ac- 
connt  is  contained  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Anthropology  and  Archeology,  held  in  1872,  at  Brussels.  There 
were  two  beds  or  layers  in  the  cave,  the  lower  one  of  which  contained 
no  human  traces  except  charcoal.  The  upper  bed  contained  a  hearth, 
from  which  three  distinct  floors  of  charcoal  departed, — separated  the 
one  from  the  other  by  a  thin  layer  of  mud  (two  or  three  inches  thick). 
About  the  fire-place,  and  in  the  two  upper  floors  of  this  charcoal,  were 
found  several  objects  of  bronze,  and  various  stone  implements,  such  as 
axes,  awls,  knife,  saw,  etc.,  together  with  fragnientsof  hand-made  pottery. 

The  objects  seem  to  have  been  all  found  strictly  together,  and  we 
are  told  by  M.  TAbbfe  Cherieci  that  "  since  its  deposition  the  soil  had 
remained  intact,"  excepting  a  single  excavation,  of  little  importance, 
undertaken  by  an  amateur  of  natural  history,  who  found  seven  stone 
axes,  a  bone  awl,  and  some  poftery.* 

In  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  in  Apulia,  if  we  apprehend  cor- 
rectly the  statement  in  "Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  rHomrae,"t 
Fiintand  ^-  Bonucci  found  a  great  number  of  stone  weapons  and  imple- 
jiiver.  ments, — of  flint,  chalcedony,  jasper,  obsidian,  etc., — some  of 
■  them  very  highly  finished.  With  them  he  found  a  number  oi sharks'  teeth, 
mounted  with  silver,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  suspended  as  ornaments. 

An  extremely  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  Spain.  The 
Cueva  de  los  Murciilagos,  or  the  Cave  of  the  Bats,  is  in  Andalusia, 
and  has  been  described  by  Sefior  Don  Manuel  de  Gongora  y  Mar- 
tinez.J  This  cave  has  several  chambers.  In  one  of  these,  three  human 
skeletons  were  found,  around  the  skull  of  one  of  which 
was  a  diadem  of  pure  gold  of  twenty-four  carats,  valued 
at  twelve  pounds.  At  another  point — perhaps  in  a  different  chamber 
— were  three  other  skeletons,  and  a  cap  of  esparto  (Spanish  broom), 
with  marks,  apparently)  of  blood  upon  it.  In  another  chamber  twelve 
skeletons  were  found,  surrounding  a  female  skeleton,  which  last  was 
"admirably  preserved,"  and  which  was  clothed  in  a  garment  of  skins, 
open  at  the  side.  About  the  neck  was  a  necklace  of  esparto,  from  the 
rings  of  which  hung  marine  shells,  and  (from  the  centre)  a  carved  boar's 
tusk.     Ear-rings  of  black  stone  were  also  by  the  skeleton. 

The  skeleton  with  the  gold  diadem  was  clothed  in  a  fine  short  tunic 
of  esparto, — the  other  male  skeletons  being  clothed  similarly,  but  in 

«  Congres  d'Antliropologie  el  d'Archeologie  Pr^historiques,  1872,  p.  363. 
t  See  ae  serie,  tome  iv.,  1873.  P-  434. 
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coarser  material.  Some  of  them  wore  sandals  of  esparto,  several  of 
which  were  elaborafely  worked.  Close  to  the  skeletons  were  found 
flint  knives ;  hatchets ;  arrows  with  flint  points  fixed  to  rough  sticks  with 
bitumen;  rude,  but  sharp,  arms  of  silex,  some  of  them  kept  in  purses 
of  esparto;  vessels  of  clay ;  a  large  piece  of  skin ;  very  thick  knives 
and  pickaxes  of  bone ;  and  spoons  of  wood,  with  large  low  bowls. 

At  E  (another  point  in  a  diagram  given  of  the  cave)  lay  fifty  bodies, 
all  with  sandals  and  dresses  of  esparto,  arms  of  stone,  etc.  There 
'occurred  here  also  a  nmnber  of  small  baskets.  The  bodies  were  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  mummies,  and  "were  covered  with  flesh." 
The  dresses  and  the  baskets  still  retained  their  original  colors.  The 
vases  were  very  rude,  but  had  spouts  and  handles.  Some  of  them  were 
sun-dried,  others  were  baked. 

We  have  here  the  Stone  Age  in  all  its  purity ;  and  this  is  in  Spain, 
which  had  its  Plicenician  cities  1200  B.C.,  and  which  was  conquered  in 
great  part  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  obvious  that  the  remains  have 
little  claim  to  antiquity.  They  are  almost  certainly  of  a  date  later 
than  the  Christian  era. 

The  following  example  is  from  Portugal.  It  is  mentioned  by  M. 
Ribeiro,  well  known  as  the  discoverer  of  certain  alleged 
traces  of  man  in  the  Miocene  strata  of  the  vicinity  of  Lis-  yo^I  """ 
bon.  During  a  discussion  in  the  International  Congress  of 
Anthropology,  at  Brussels,  in  1872,  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  iron, 
M.  Ribeiro  made  the  statement  that  he  had  found  in  the  soil  of  a  cavern 
near  the  town  of  Otta,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Lisbon,  a  fragment 
of  iron  (apparently  part  of  a  nail)  consolidated  in  a  breccia  with  worked 
flints  and  broken  animal  bones.  M.  Ribeiro  regards  these  remains  as, 
of  course,  post -qua  ternary,  but  is  entirely  unable  to  indicate  any  age 
for  the  deposit.  "  Voila,"  he  exclaims,  "  une  question  que  de  nonvelles 
explorations  seules  peuvent  61ucider."* 

Mr.  Boyd  Dawklns  gives  us  an  account  of  the  caves  of  this  country. 
The  Casada-Motira,  he  tells  us,  presents  two  strata.  The  lower  con- 
tained fluit  weapons,  and  remains  of  the  fox,  lynx,  brown  bear,  etc. 
The  upper  had  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  and  bronze  arrow-heads, 
with  the  remains  of  horse,  bat,  rabbit,  dormouse,  sheep,  goat,  etc. 

The  other  caverns  of  J;*ortugal  examined  by  him,  he  informs  us,  pre- 
sent "the  same  features."f 

M.  Pruner-Bey  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  iron  arras  and 
flint  arms  in  a  tumulus  in  Germany  (farther  illustrating  our 
previous  statement  from  Mr.  Evans  with  regard  to  that  conn-     ^™*''''* 
try),  at  the  village  of  Minsleben  (county  of  Wernigerode).    They  found 

*  CongrJs  Internaf.  d'Anlhrop.  el  d'Archeolo;;.  Prehist..  1872,  p.  504. 
t  Internal.  Cong,  Prehist.  Archteol.,  i863,  p.  82. 
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here  forty-six  skeletons  lying  side  by  side  in  contiguous  graves,  along 
with  urns  filled  with  ornaments  and  ashes.  By  the  side  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pottery  were  a  great  number  of  flint  knives  and  arrow-heads. 
With  these  were  two  knives  of  iron,  one  by  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  the 
other  by  that  of  an  adult.  The  only  animal  bones' occurring  were 
those  of  the  head  of  a  horse,*  It  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
that  the  warriors  who  used  these  flint  weapons  were  living  (in  point 
of  tinne)  in  the  (so-called)  Iron  Age. 

Other  examples  from  this  country  were  mentioned  by  M.  Schaaf- 
hausen  at  the  Brussels  International  Congress  in  1872.  "The  Museum 
of  Bonn,"  he  said,  "has  one  of  these  axes  of  jade,  which  is  in  appear- 
ance new.  ...  It  was  found  among  Roman  remains.  .  .  .  There  are 
other  similar  axes  in  the  Museum  of  Mayence  ;  these  have  been  discov- 
ered in  themidst  of  Roman  fortifications.  It  is  therefore  that  I  consider 
them  [the  axes  of  jade]  as  having  belonged  to  the  last  period  of  the  age 
ofslone."t 


f  Cong.  d'Anilirop.  e 
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These  Nations  found  by  ihe  Spaniards  using  siniullaneously  both  Stone  and  Bronze.— 
Their  Great  Hewn  Slone  Edifices  erected  with  the  Use  of  Bronze  Tools.— Obsidian  used 
also  in  the  Arts.— Bronae  and  Obsidian  Weapons  in  their  Armies. 

When  the  Spaniards  appeared  in  Mexico  and  Peru  a  few  centuries 
ago,  they  found  in  both  of  those  countries,  the  civilization  of  one  being 
entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  other,  and  no  communication  exist- 
ing between  them,  a  state  of  things  which  entirely  subverts  the  Three 
Ages  of  the  archteologists.  They  found  there  the  Stone 
Age  and  the  Metal  Age  both  in  existence  at  one  and  the  the  swnlanj  ihe 
same  time, — stone  weapons  and  stone  tools  side  by  side  with  ^™""  ^s^- 
bronze  weapons  and  bronze  tools.  The  subjects  of  the  Incas  and  the 
Aztecs  were  both  highly- en  lightened  and  skilful  nations,  the  remains  of 
whose  cities  and  edifices  and  public  works  astonish  us  like  the  Pyramids 
and  Theban  temples,  and  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  They  seem  to  have 
had  copper  in  the  greatest  abundance;  they  understood  how  to  convert 
it  into  a  bronze  capable  of  sliaping  and  cutting  the  most  massive  and  the 
hardest  stones ;  and  yet  we  find  them  freely  using  obsidian  for  swords, 
spear-heads,  knives,  scissors,  chisels,  and  other  implements. 

We  have  mentioned  particularly  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Inca 
race  of  Peru,  but  our  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  yet  more  advanced 
people  of  Central  America. 

Prescott  informs  us  that  the  Peruvians  had  neither  the  iron  plough- 
share nor  draught-animals.  They  used  as  a  plongh  "astrong,  xestimonyof 
sharp-pointed  stake,  traversed  by  a  horizontal  piece,  ten  or  P-^scott. 
twelve  inches  from  the  point,  on  which  the  ploughman  might  set  his 
foot  and  force  it  into  the  ground."  Six  or  eight  strong  men  dragged 
it  along.  This  rude  implement,  Mr.  Prescott  remarks,  "was  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  to  the  wooden  instrument  introduced  into  its  stead 
by  the  European  conquerors."* 

Similar  ploughs  ^e  used  at  this  day  in  the  East.     A  writer  in  the 

'■  See  I'rescoll's  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  13Q,  137, 
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"Biblical  Treasury"*  makes  the  following  statement:  "The  ploughs 
Eastern  agricuiiu-  consist  of  a  great  block  of  wood,  somewhat  resembling - 
raJ  impiemeoia.  a  shoe  wUh  a  pointed  toe,  and  are  without  coulter  or 
share,  with  one  handle  and  long  curved  tongue.  ...  I  saw  several  yoke 
of  bullocks  dragging  a  cart  with  massive  stone  wheels,  whose  weight,  I 
should  think,  was  greater  than  the  whole  burden  of  the  cart." 

The  Palestine  plough,  he  remarks,  consists  of  two  poles,  which  cross 
each  other  at  the  ends  near  the  ground.  The  pole  turned  to  the  oxen 
is  fastened  to  the  yoke,  and  draws  the  implement;  the  one  towards  the 
driver  serves  at  one  extremity  as  a  ploughshare,  and  at  the  other  as  a 
handle. 

All  this  is  in  the  midst  of  the  abounding  stores  of  metal  fotmd  in  this 
age  all  over  the  world.  Is  it  astonishing  that  the  rude  Britonsof  York- 
shire, or  the  rude  dwellers  on  Constance,  should  have  used  polished  stone 
weapons,  when  the  Peruvians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  the 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century,  used  sharpened  poles  to  plough  their 
fields,  surrounded  in  the  one  instance  by  the  splendid  monuments  of  the 
Augustan  era  of  Spain,  and  in  the  other  by  the  wonderful  structures  and 
arts  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas?  when  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to-day  the  same  plough  is  used,  and  stone  is  employed 
instead  of  wood  and  iron  for  the  wheels  of  their  farm-carts  ?  This  single 
fact  lights  up  at  once  this  whole  question  of  the  Stone  Age  so  much 
talked  about  in  the  works  on  archceology.  It  illustrates  perfectly  how 
the  metals  may  have  abounded  in  Southern  Europe  when  the  Northern 
races  continued,  notwithstanding  a  certain  measure  of  intercourse  with 
the  South,  to  persist  in  the  use  of  flint,  and  porphyry,  and  serpentine. 

"The  tools  of  the  Peruvians,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "were  of  stone, 
Farthtr evidence  or  more  frequently  of  copper.  But  the  material  on  which 
from  Presccit.  (ijgy  relied  for  the  execution  of  their  most  difficult  tasks 
was  formed  by  combining  a  very  small  portion  of  tin  with  copper.  This 
composition  gave  a  hardness  to  the  metal  which  seems  to  have  been  little 
inferior  to  that  of  steel."  M.  de  Humboldt  brought  back  to  Europe 
one  of  these  tools,  a  chisel,  found  in  a  silver-mine  near  Cuzco,  It 
contained  0.94  of  copper  and  0.06  of  tin.f 

With  these  tools  the  Peruvian  not  only  hewed  into  shape  porphyry 
and  granite,  "but  by  his  patient  industry  accomplished  works  which  the 
European  would  not  have  ventured  to  undertake." 

The  Mexicans  had  the  same  bronze  tool,  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper, 
and  with  this  they  cut  not  only  metals,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  siliceous 
dust,  such  substances  as  basalt,  porphyry,  amethysts,  and  emeralds. J 
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The  Peruvian  edifices  were  usually  built  of  porphyry  or  granite,  some- 
times of  biick. 

Besides  their  bronze  tools,  the  Mexicans,  we  are  informed,  used 
others  "of  it%tli,  or  obsidian,  a  dark,  transparent  mineral,  exceedingly 
hard,  found  in  abundance  in  their  hills.  They  made  it  into  knives, 
razors,  and  their  serrated  swords.  It  took  a  keen  edge,  though  soon 
blunted."* 

At  the  battle  in  the  region  of  Tlascala  which  took  place  between  the 
Mexicans  and  Cortez,  the  Indians  are  described  as  having  "their  naked 
bodies  gaudily  painted,"  and  carrying  "spears  and  darts  tipped  with 
points  of  transparent  ttztU  or  fiery  copper." 

Their  "various  weapons,"  the  historian  states  elsewhere,  "were 
pointed  with  bo  a  e,  or  the  mineral /Aa'// (obsidian)."  Again:  "Their 
spears  and  arrows  were  also  frequently  headed  with  copper.  Instead 
of  a  sword,  they  bore  a  two-handed  staff,  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
long,  in  which,  at  regular  distances,  were  inserted,  transversely,  sharp 
blades  of  iiztii."-\ 

*  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  -j-  lb. ,  pp.  441,  442. 
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This  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
1870,  referring  to  the  discovery  of  a  buried  Greek  city  in  one  of  the 
volcanic  islands  of  Santorin.  It  appears  that  the  cliffs  here  consist  of 
horizontal  beds  of  black  lava,  alternatnig  with  layers  of  reddish  scorias 
and  violet-gray  ashes,  and,  capping  all,  a  stratum  oi  pumice-stone  of  a 
brilliant  white  color. 

This  pumice  has  been  long  quarried  for,  and,  mixed  with  lime,  used 
as  a  cement.  During  the  excavations  a  few  years  since,  the  workmen, 
digging  deeper  than  had  been  done  before,  came  upon  regular  courses 
of  stones.  Further  investigation  brought  to  light  several  rooms  built 
of  irregular  blocks  of  lava,  uncemented,  but  having  the  interstices  filled 
with  red  volcanic  earth,,  intermingled  witli  tortuous  branches  of  olive 
in  a  charred  condition.  The  roof  was  supported  by  wooden  posts. 
Outside  of  one  of  the  walls  of  one  of  these  rooms  there  was  found  a 
curious  set  of  hewn  stone  blocks  of  large  size,  laid  regularly  over  each 
other,  in  the  top  of  which  occurred  a  cylindrical  cavity  an  inch  in 
depth.  Great  quantities  of  pottery  were  also  found,  among  which  were 
terra-cotta  jars,— some  with  a  capacity  of  several  gallons, ^-and  which 
were  the  counterpart  of  those  in  which  the  modern  islanders  store  their 
corn.  These  jars  contained  barley,  chick-pease,  and  coriander-seed. 
There  were  found  also  smaller  specimens  of  much  finer  work,  one  form 
of  which  was  a  bright-yellow  vase  with  beautiful  arabesques.  There 
were,  besides,  broad  basins  with  little  handles,  cups,  platters,  etc. 
Some  of  the  basins  were  found  "in  the  stables"  (which  are  mentioned), 
containing  chopped  straw.  The  mangers  and  horse-troughs  were  large 
blocks  of  lava,  with  shallow  rectangular  cavities  cut  in  them.  A  number 
of  skeletons  of  sheep,  both  old  and  young,  were  also  found.  Other  arti- 
cles were  a  lava  oil-press,  hand-mills,  weavers'  stone  discs,  a  stone  knife 
or  lance-head,  and  a  flint  saw  with  very  regular  teeth.  Obsidian  arrow- 
heads (chipped)  and  knives  of  obsidian  were  also  found.  But  not  a 
morsel  of  iron  or  bronze  was  met  with.  The  only  metal  obtained  was 
two  gold  rings,  which  were  the  links  of  a  chain. 

These  relics  were  either  procured  or  examined  by  M.  Fouquet,*  who 

*  Or  Fouque, 
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seems  to  be  an  archseologist,  and  who  has  published  an  i 
them  in  the  ^^e/w?  des  Deux  Mondes  for  October,  1869.  He  believes 
that  we  have  here  the  traces  of  a  very  ancient  civilization.  He  tells  us 
that  Greece  was  at  one  time  united  to  Africa  and  Asia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  great  convulsion,  speaks  of  the  period  of  the  great 
pachyderms,  and  refers  Santorin  and  Therasia  to  the  Stone  Age. 

The  Reviewer  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  remains  roust  be  older 
than  1500  years  B.C.,  and  regards  them  as  perhaps  dating  at  least  2000 
years  before  our  era.  He  informs  us  that  the  Phcenicians  invaded 
Greece  1500  years  B.C.,  and  remarks  that  all  of  their  remains  are 
above  the  pumice,  as  are  also  remains  similar  to  those  below  the  pumice. 

M:  Fouquet  considers  the  old  Therasians  even  more  ancient  than 
this,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pottery  (there  being  no  clay 
in  the  island)  proves  the  existence  of  a  foreign  trade,  as  do  the  flint 
and  the  obsidian.  Bat  there  is  no  trace  of  Egyptian  art  among  the 
remains,  and  therefore  these  people  must  have  lived  before  ttie  Egyp- 
tians of  the  third  and  fourth  dynasties  ! 

It  is  astonishing  that  people  can  gravely  write  such  nonsense  as  this. 
The  pottery  and  the  gold  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  shut  out  the  idea  that 
these  islanders  were  barbarians  in  their  "Stone  Age."  It  appears, 
farther,  that  they  had  horses,  which  they  fed  out  of  hewn  stone  troughs. 
The  horse  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  before  the 
time  of  Joseph;  he  is  not  represented  on  the  monuments  earlier  than 
the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  hewn  stone  steps,  and  the  lava  troughs, 
prove  also,  positively,  the  use  of  metal  tools.  That  stone  implements 
were  in  use  along  with  metal,  was  no  doubt  the  fact  in  the  case. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Brifish  Quarterly  Review  for  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  entitled  "The  Present  Phase  of  Prehistoric  Archeology," 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  gives  us  what  may  be  taken  to  be  an 
autlioritative  judgment  with  regard  to  the  remains  found  in  Therasia. 
"The  absence  of  metal,"  he  tells  us,  "implies  that  they  were  living  in 
the  Neolithic  Age."  In  the  very  nest  line  he  says  that  "  the  dressed 
blocks  of  stone  used  in  some  parts  of  the  walls  implies  that  they  were 
good  stone-masons,  while  their  pottery  proves  them  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  taste  almost  Eastern  in  its  delicacy,"  For  our  part,  we 
consider  it  very  certain  that  these  "good  stone-masons,"  and  the  fabri- 
cators or  importers  of  this  beautiful  yellow  pottery  "almost  Eastern 
in  its  delicacy,"  were  in  the  possession  of  metal.  But  it  serves  our 
argument  better  to  admit  the  Reviewer  to  be  correct :  we  have  then 
the  Stone  Age  in  Greece  in  association  with  the  most  elegant  vases  and 
vessels,  gold,  the  horse,  and  walls  of  masonry, — a  civilization  like  that 
of  Peru  and  Mexico,  without  the  Peruvian  and  the  Mexican  bronze. 
We  may  grant  that  it  was  1500  or  2000  years  b.c  j   and  from  this  it 
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would  result  that  the  people  of  the  Stone  Age  were  neither  very  ancient 
nor  very  savage ;  that  M.  Morlot,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock are  unwarranted  in  assigning  to  the  Neolithic  Age  an  antiquity  of 
seven  thousand  years  ;  and  that  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Neo- 
lithic Age  in  Britain  was  about  B.C.  700  or  1000,  as  the  races  there  were 
certainly  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  years  behind  the  Greeks  of 
the  ^gean  Sea. 

We  shall  be  the  better  prepared,  however,  to  form  an  opinion  about 
Testimony  of  Ho-  the  chronology  of  this  "Greek  Herculaneum"  when  we 
""■  have  explored  a  Dardanian  "Porapeii"  which  has  just 

been  exhumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  Grecian  Archipelago. 

Before  narrating  these  wonderful  revelations,  we  may  premise  that 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  makes 
the  statement  that  the  Greeks  used  commonly  arrow-heads  of  bronze, 
as  is  expressed  by  the  epithet  ■iaXy.%ptiz,  "fitted  widi  bronze,"  which 
Homer  applies  to  an  arrow.  (II.,  xiii,  650,  662.)*  Another  Homeric 
epithet  {TpiyXm-^tv)  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow-heads,  all  of 
bronze,  represented  (says  Dr.  Smith)  in  the  wood-cuts  (which  he  gives). 
Two  of  these,  he  says,  are  from  the  plains  of  Marathon.  The  fourth 
specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica.  With  regard  to  the  spear.  Homer 
Ae.firiG^ita.^Sopti  -ffilxo^aplq,  "apoleheavywith bronze."  (Od.,xi.  532.)! 
The  Roman /ii^'i?,  or  dagger,  says  the  same  authority,  was  "com- 
monly of  bronze."  It  was  worn  by  the  Romans  and  Gauls,  and  the 
custom  continued  in  England  and  the  adjacent  nations  to  the  Middle 
Ages.J 

Mr.  Evans  speaks  to  the  same  effect.  We  learn  from  Pausanias,  he 
says  (see  Laconica,  cap.  3),  that  all  the  weapons  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  were  of  bronze.  He  quotes  Homer's  de- 
scription of  the  axe  of  Pisander  and  the  arrow  of  Meriones ;  and 
cites  also  the  spear  of  Achilles  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Phaselis, 
the  point  and  ferrule  of  which  were  of  bronze ;  and  he  mentions  also 
the  sword  of  Memnon  in  the  temple  of  jEsculapius,  at  Nicoraedia, 
which  was  of  bronze.  "There  is,"  says  Mr.  Evans,  "in  Homer,  con- 
stant mention  of  arms,  axes,  and  adzes  of  bronze,  and  though  iron  is 
also  named,  it  is  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence.  According  to  the 
Arundelian  marbles  (Wilk,  Anc.  Egyp.,  iii.  241),  it  was  discovered  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  though 
of  course  such  a  date  must  be  purely  conjectural."  g  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  (a.d,  174)  the  Sarmatians  are  mentioned  as  unacquainted 
with  iron. 
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With  regard  to  the  date  of  bronze  implements  among  the  Romans, 
we  may  remark  that  eight  guilds  of  craftsmen  were  Bronze  among  the 
numbered  among  the  institutions  of  king  Nuraa;  to  wit,  Romans, 
the  flute-blowers,  the  goldsmiths,  the  coppersmiths,  the  carpenters,  the 
fullers,  the  dyers,  the  potters,  and  the  shoemakers.  "  It  is  remarkable," 
says  the  historian  who  makes  this  statement,  "that  there  appears  no 
special  guild  of  workers  in  iron.  This  affords  fresh  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  of  comparatively  late  intro- 
duction in  Latium."* 

«  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome,  vol,  i.  p.  258. 
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The  Complele  Subversion  of  Ihe  Theory  of  Ihe  Archasologists  by  Ihe  Discoveries  of  Dr. 
Sohliemann  on  the  Site  of  Ancient  Troy.— ITie  Trojans  of  Homer  a  Stone-using  Peo- 
ple.—No  Traces  of  Iron.— The  Hve  Beds  of  Relics,  indicating  as  many  Settlements.— 
The  Bronae  fonnd  uader.the  Stone.— Fine  Pottery.— Recent  Use  of  Stone.— A  Link 
between  the  Successors  of  the  Homeric  Trojans  and  flic  Lake- Dwellers  of  Northern 
Italy.— Discovery  of  an  Earlier  Occupation  than  that  of  the  Trojans,— Consideration  of 
the  Question  whether  this  is  actually  the  Site  of  Troy. 

A  WHOLE  page  of  the  New  York  Herald  for  December  21;  1872,  is 
taken  up  with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  accompanied  by  a 
map,  giving  an  account  of  his  researches  at  Troy.  Dr.  Schliemann 
was  engaged  during  1871  and  1872  in  conducting  these  explorations, 
and  has,  it  appears,  succeeded  at  last  in  discovering  tlie  site  of  this 
famous  city. 

The  ruins  of  tlie  "historic"  times,  he  tells  us,  extend  to  the  depth 
of  one  and  a  half  metres,  and  never  more  than  two  metres.  From  two 
to  four  metres  there  were  no  stones.  It  was  evident  that  during  this 
period  the  houses  were  of  wood,  as  was  shown  by  the  calcined  ruins 
of  wood.  At  four  to  seven  metres  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  metal, 
but  great  quantities  of  stone  implements  of  all  sorts  were  found,  along 
with  fine  pottery.  The  houses  in  this  stratum  were  built  of  small 
stones,  cemented  with  earth.  At  seven  to  ten  metres  all  the  houses 
were  built  of  unhurned  brick,  and  a  great  many  copper  weapons  and 
tools  occurred,  though  "for  the  most  part  the  implements  were  of  black 
stone  (diorite),"  At  ten  metres  he  came  upon  an  immense  mass  of 
large  stones,  and  at  once  "concluded  that  he  had  reached  the  veri- 
table ruins."  This  progress  had  been  made  bj  the  end  of  November, 
1871. 

In  April,  1872,  he  began  operations  again  with  a  force  of  one  htm- 
dred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  He  opened  a  cutting  or  plat- 
form seventy  metres  broad  by  fourteen  metres  deep,  but  did  not  find 
the  virgin  soil  even  at  this  depth.  He  thereupon  cleared  out  a  well 
discovered  in  the  previous  October,  and  found  the  natural  rock  at  the 
depth  of  sixteen  metres. 
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Subsequently  he  continued  his  investigations,  which  liis  letter  goes 
on  to  describe. 

1.  Remains  of  the  Ancient  City.  At  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  sixteen 
metres  he  found  thousands  of  round  objects  of  terra-cotta.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
On  the  virgin  soil  he  found  a  number  of  copper  nails,  in  the  first  rdjo- 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  metal  weapons  or  implements,  ''^^- 
On  the  other  hand,  he  found  hammers  and  axes  of  diorite,  weights  of 
granite,  beautifully  polished  wedges  of  a  splendid  transparent  greenstone, 
a  number  of  small  flint  saws,  hand  millstones  of  lava,*  pieces  of  alabaster 
and  punches  of  bone,  terra-cotta  discs,  a  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  bowl, 
boars'  teeth,  small  shells,  sharks'  bones,  and  great  quantities  of  fine 
pottery.  There  were  black  urns  with  Assyrian  ornamentation,  shining 
black  bowls  with  a  tube  on  each  side,  small  black  pots  representing  the- 
human  face,  etc.,  etc.,  bespeaking  "the  opulence  and  fine  taste"  of  the 
primitive  Trojans,  and  evidently  made  by  a  very  different  people  from 
those  represented  in  the  relic-bed  at  the  depth  of  seven  to  ten  metres. 
Many  of  these  vessels  were  ornamented  on  the  inner  surface,  as  well  as 
without. 

The  Trojan  palaces,  says  Dr.  Schliemann,  were  of  great  size,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  quantity  or  number  of  the  immense  hewn  and  unhewn 
stones  which  cover  the  fragments  of  pottery  in  layers  of  from  four  to 
six  metres  thick. 

After  the  Trojans  came  another  race. 

3.  On  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  the  successors  of  the  first  population 
erected  buildings  whose   foundations  consisted   of  small  g„„eandbran!e 
stones   held    together   with   clay;    the   walls  being  con-   in  the  second  rd. 
structed  of  unburnt  brick.     This  is  at  the  depth  of  seven   "^''^'^' 
to  ten  metres.     In  this  stratum  the  weapons  ai  d    mpl  m  nt  e 

have  stated,  were  chiefly  of  stone  and  bone,  but  a     u    b        f      pp 
weapons  and    instruments  were    found.     The  st  n      n  pi        nt    w    e 
hammers,  millstones,  wedges,  pestles,  weights,  mo  t        d  t 

Many  and  various  specimens  of  pottery  were  f  u  d  d  nk  g  u[ 
"  with  a  handle  below  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  ;"  fantastic  red  goblets 
in  the  foim  of  a  gigantic  champagne -glass,  with  a  hrge  handle  on  each 
side;  diinkmg-cups  ten  to  twelve  centimetres' high,  ornamented  with 
a  female  face  in  high  relief,  and  without  handles,  a  great  profusion  of 
finely-burned  but  uncolored  pottery,  from  a  metre  to  one  and  a  half 
metres  in  dnmetei ,  curious  vessels  in  the  form  of  in  animal  with  a  long 
tail  and  long  projecting  neck  and  mouth ;  terra-cottas  representing  the 
priapus,  etc  ,  etc 

The  Sun  jnvaiiably  apppus  on  tr/Zthe  terra-cottas  in  all  of  the  beds, 

*  Probably  from  Sanlorin. 
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showing  that  it  was  a  symbol  common  to  all  of  the  races  which  occupied 
the  site  of  Troy.  And  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  symbol  of  the 
Cross. 

3-  At  from  four  to  seven  metres  there  are  the  relics  of  a  third  occu- 
g  .  .  pation,  the  remains  being  still  characteristic  of  an  Aryan 
ihe  third  age  racB,  by  whom  Troy  was  again  destroyed.  There  is  here  no 
of  Troy.  trace  at  all  of  metal ,     The  implements  are  stone,  and  not  so 

finely  finished  as  those  in  the  layer  just  described.  The  architecture 
has  also  changed.  For  the  walls  of  the  buildings  here  were  constructed 
of  small  stones  and  clay.  The  terra-cottas  are  also  of  inferior  quality 
to  those  in  the  stratum  below,  though  the  forms  are  graceful.  Some  of 
them  are  after  the  pattern  of  hour-glasses,  and  probably  were  such ; 
■others  resemble  teacups.  We  find  also  goblets  with  the  human  face  as 
in  the  specimens  above  mentioned,  but  the  work  is  very  rudely  done. 

4.  There  was  yet  another  epoch  at  Troy  prior  to  the  so-called  "his- 

toric" period.  This  is  represented  by  the  relic-bed  at  the 
in  the  fooiih  ags  depth  of  two  to  four  metres.  The  city  was  destroyed  for 
Df  Troy.  the  third  time,  and  a  yet  ruder  and  poorer  race  succeeded 

the  people  represented  by  the  four  to  seven  metres  bed.  They  are  still 
Aryans.  The  pottery  is  scarcer  and  coarser  still.  The  weapons  and 
implements  were  of  copper.  Many  lances,  knives,  and  nails  of  this 
metal  were  found.  There  were  no  stone  implements,  excepting  weights 
and  handmills,  and  saws  and  knives  of  volcanic  glass  and  silex.  A  saw, 
twelve  centimetres  long  by  four  wide,  beautifully  made,  was  among 
these  implements. 

5.  Above  these  remains,  that  is,  at  the  depth  of  one  and  two  metres. 
The  Hellenic  a^e  the  remains  of  the  "historic"  or  Greek  period.  Here 
=''y-  there  is  Hellenic  masonry  of  very  large  stones. 

The  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  were  continued  in  1873.  He  has 
published  a  volume  in  Lelpsic,  narrating  his  discoveries,  which  we  have 
not  seen.  We  have,  however,  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  2, 
1874,  a  long  letter  (illustrated  with  cuts)  from  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  (who 
saw  the  proof-sheets  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  work  in  Germany),  giving  a 
synopsis  of  the  volume.  We  have  also  seen  in  European  periodicals 
reviews  of  the  work.  From  these  sources  we  gather  the  following  addi- 
tional facts ; 

Dr.  Schliemann  now  believes  that  bed  No.  2  represents  the  ruins 
TheHgrnerio  of  the  Homeric  Troy,  and  bed  No.  i  he  refers  to  an  oc- 
^rttdTbe^d  cupation  of  this  site  antedating  the  Homeric  Troy.  He 
No.  I.  naturally  refers  in  this    connection  to  the  tradition  of  an 

earlier   destruction  of  Troy  by  Hercules.*      In  bed   No.    2    he   dis- 
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covered  a  tower  forty  feet  in  diameter,  the  foundations  (as  he  believes) 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva;  a  house  with  eight  rooms,  ad-  Farther  discov- 
joining  the  tower;  and  many  human  bones,  among  them  '"°'' 
two  entire  skeletons,  wearing  copper  helmets.  He  found  also  a  number 
of  copper  lance-heads,  fourteen  copper  weapons  which  he  considers 
to  be  battle-axes,  seven  double-edged  copper  daggers,  a  copper  knife, 
and  also  the  fragment  of  a  sword,  and  many  beautiful  vases  with  the 
owl-faced  Minerva  upon  them.  Also  a  large  copper  dish,  forty-nine 
centimetres  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  rira  four  centimetres  high, — 
probably  a  shield;  a  copper  kettle;  a  silver  vase;  a  copper  vase;  a 
round  bottle  of  pure  gold  ;  a  heavy  gold  goblet,  and  adrinking-vessel  of 
gold  in  the  form  of  a  ship;  five  silver  vases,  a  silver  goblet,  and  a  silver 
bowl ;  in  one  of  the  silver  vases,  two  magnificent  golden  head-bands,  one 
frontlet,  and  four  splendid  golden  ear-pendants;  fifty-sis  golden  ear- 
rings, and  thousands  of  very  small  rings,  pendants,  dice,  buttons,  etc., 
all  of  gold  ;  six  golden  bracelets,  etc.,  etc.     Also  many  stone  weapons. 

At  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  he  discovered  a  street,  near  the  tower. 
It  was  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  paved  with  stone  blocks  about  four  feet 
square.  Believing  that  be  was  near  the  Scfean  Gate,  he  followed  this 
street  with  his  excavations  until  he  came  to  a  large  massive  double  gate, 
the  copper  bolts  of  which  were  found  among  the  rubbish.  Between 
this  gate  and  the  tower  he  discovered  the  foundations  of  a  large  Trojan 
(using  his  own.  language)  house,  whose  dimensions  with  the  treasures 
found  in  it  lead  Dr.  Schliemann  to  the  belief  that  it  may  properly  be 
called  the  House  of  Priam.  It  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
this  house  that  the  treasures  referred  to  above  were  found.  They  were 
closely  paclsed  in  a  quadrangular  space,  surrounded  with  wood  ashes, 
and  near  them  lay  a  copper  key,  four  inches  in  length.  The  fashion  of 
the  Trojan  jewelry  is  entirely  original,  and  offers  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  Assyria  or  Egypt. 

Among  other  evidences  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  a  fierce  con- 
flagration, Dr.  Schliemann  found  "  a  layer  of  slags  of  melted  lead  and 
copper,  in  some  places  an  inch  thick,  extending  over  the  whole  site  of 
the  city."  With  the  exception  of  the  stately  edifice  of  massive  stone 
near  the  '.'Sceean  Gate,"  nearly  all  the  houses  of  Troy  were  built  of 
unburned  brick,  with  sills  of  hewn  atone. 

We  are  now  told  that  in  stratum  No.  3  "a  few  copper  Implements 
have  been  found,"  though  the  stone  implements  occur  by  "thousands." 
The  fragments  of  two  lyres  of  stone  and  one  of  ivory  show  that  this 
stone-age  race  possessed  a  knowledge  of  music. 

Wheei-made  pottery  occurs  first  in  bed  No.  2. 

Some  of  the  hand-made  pottery  in  the  several  beds  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  Cyprus  and  Santorin. 
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From  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  account  we  derive  the  very  interesting 
A  link  wiih  the  Statement  that  in  bed  3  several  of  the  terra-cotta  discs 
lake- Dwellers,  "prove  to  be  precisely  identical,  in  shape,  size,  and  em- 
blematic decoration,  with  those  found  in  the  Lake- Dwellings  of  Northern 
Italy."  Both  refer  directly  to  India,  "  to  the  Sanskrit  myths  of  Fra- 
mantha,  the  far  earlier  origin  of  the  Greek  Prometheus." 

We  get  thus  an  approximate  date  for  the  lacustrine  habitations  of 
North  Italy:  they  are  more  recent  than  the  Trojan  war. 

Many  of  the  patterns  on  these  discs,  and  also  on  certain  terra-cotta 
„  „        ,  ,      bells,  are  well-known  Vedic  symbols, — such  as  the  hare  (a 
symbol  of  the  moon),  the  tree  of  life,  the  caterpillar,  the 
peculiar  cross  called  in  Sanskrit  swastika,  etc. 

A  few  fragments  of  inscriptions  have  been  found,  belonging  appar- 
insci  tions  ''''*'^  '"  "^'^^  Trojan  era.  Prof.  Max  Muller  thinks  he  has 
recognized  one  containing  Semitic  letters,  and  another, 
appearing  on  a  bone  or  a  piece  of  red  slate,  discovered  in  the  Palace 
of  Priam,  contains,  he  remarks,  "some  decidedly  Phcenician  letters  in 
their  earliest  form." 

Other  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  read  by  Professor  Gomperz,  of 
Vienna,  by  the  application  of  the  Cyprian  alphabet.  One  he  reads  as 
fte  or  iXa,  "  Be  gracious ;"  another  as  iydi  TaTraTopio,  which  he  trans- 
lates, "I  dedicate  this  to  the  goddess  Apatiiros,"  a  name  of  Athene  or 
Aphrodite;  a  third,  by  being  read  from  right  to  left,  yielded  the 
words  TaY<fi  Siiji,  "to  the  divine  leader  or  prince."  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
remarks  on  these  readings  that  "  if  I  speak  still  with  some  diffidence, 
it  is  chiefly  because  I  only  know  the  Cyprian  letters  from  the  types  cast 
by  the  Berlin  Academy,  not  from  the  original  Cyprian  inscriptions.  ,  .  . 
The  reading  of  the  last  inscription  in  particular  inspires  confidence." 

Themost  important  variation  from  the  early  papers  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
which  appears  in  his  book,  as  the  reader  will  have  observed,  is  the  iden- 
tification of  the  Homeric  Ilium  with  bed  No.  2,  and  the  recognition  of 
an  earlier  race  than  the  Homeric  Trojans  in  bed  No.  i. 

The  positions  taken  in  our  present  work  are  strikingly  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  these  facts, 
firmed  by  ihcse       '^^^  first  occupiers  of  this  locality — an  early  Aryan  race 
disct.veric5.         — used  bronze*  and  stone  cotemporaneously.     They  seem 

•  Dr.  Schliemann  constanlly  speaks  of  copper:  bul  he  oughf  to  have  known  that  blocks 
of  stone  are  not  hewn  wifli  copper  or  stone  tools.  He  has  now  satisfied  himself  that  some 
of  the  implemenls,  at  least,  which  he  described  as  copper,  are  bronse.  Up  lo  the  last 
moment  Dr.  Schliemann  insisted  that  all  of  the  melallic  implements  found,  except  in  the 
Hellenic  stratum,  were  oi  pure  copper.  He  had  them  analyzed  by  Prof.  Landerer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Athens.  A  more  recent  analysis  of  some  other  specimens,  made  by 
M.  Daroour  of  Lyons,  and  mentioned  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  book,  shows  that 
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to  have  been,  in  civilization,  superior  to  any  race  which  followed  them, 
until  we  come  to  the  Greek  settlement.  We  have  in  this  stratum,  taken 
alone,  and  leaving  what  follows  out  of  the  account,  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

Like  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians,  the  first  settlers  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  along  with  their  weapons  and  tools  of  bronze  and  copper, 
used  weapons  and  tools  of  diorite,  granite,  greenstone,  flint,  and  lava, 
There  is  no  room  for  equivocation  here.  The  case  is  conclusive.  The 
example  is  on  an  extended  scale, — like  Solutr^. 

Like  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  this  pre-Trojan  population  were 
surrounded  by  objects  of  luxury  and  refinement,  and  enjoyed  doubtless 
a  civilization  similar,  if  inferior,  to  that  prevailing  at  the  same  time  on 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  and  in  Phcenicia. 

The  Trojans  of  the  Iliad  follow  this  race.  They  continue  the  cotempo- 
raneotis  use  of  bronze  and  stone:  so  that  we  actually  have  at  Troy  in  beds 
Nos.  X  and  z— that  is,  at  the  depth  of  seven  metres  and  down  to  the 
native  rock  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  metres—/^,?  continued  cotemporaneous 
■use  of  bronze  and  stone  throughout  the  entire  period  or  periods  represented 
by  these  two  relic-beds.  The  archseologists  are  willing  to  adniit,  as  we 
have  stated,  that  one  age  sometimes  runs  into  that  which  follows,  but  it 
is  only,  as  they  allege,  for  a  brief  period,  and  does  not  affect  the  sub- 
stantial, independent,  and  separate  existence  of  the  Three  Ages,  which, 
as  they  further  allege,  were  each  for  a  protracted  period,  and,  during 
each  of  those  protracted  periods,  plainly  distinguishable  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  at  Troy  the  occupiers  of  stratum  "  ten  to  sixteen"  have 
used  during  their  occupation  both  metal  and  stone ;  and  then  the  race 
which  succeeded  them- — ^from  seven  to  ten  metres— kept  up  the  conjoint 
employment  of  these  materials  until  their  city  was  destroyed. 

Then  follows  settlement  No.  3  ;  and  here  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of 
metal  at  all.  The  Stone  Age,  confounding  the  entire  system  of  the 
Archjeologists  and  Anthropologists,  follows  the  Bronze  Age  !  When 
was  this  ? 

The  Trojans  were  originally  called  Dardanians.  Homer  places  Hector 
and  Paris  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Dardanos;  thus;  i.  Dardanos; 
2.  Erichthonios ;  3,  Tros;  4.  Ilos;  5.  Laomedon;  6.  Priam;  7.  Hector. 
We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  interval  between  Dardanos  and 
Hector  was  about  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  Egyptian  records  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Rameses  II.  (the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks)  the  Khita  (that  is,  the  Hit- 

Ihese,  at  least,  are  bronze,— one  conlaining  four  per  cent,  of  lin,  and  the  other  nine  per 
cent.  If  Ihis  last  analysis  had  not  been  made,  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  doubtless  have 
believed  firmly  thai  the  hewn  stones  of  the  first  settlement  were  cut  with  slone  tools. 
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tites)  orgatiized  a  confederacy  against  him,  ivlilcli  included,  besides  otlier 
Asiatic  nations,  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor.  Among  the  latter  the  fol- 
lowing are  enumerated :  the  Mysians,  the  Lycians,  the  Pisidians,  and 
the  Dardanians.  According  to  the  French  Egyptologists,  this  was  in 
the  year  B.C.  1406.  We  have  thus  (approximately  fixed)  a  date  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Troas  were  called  Dardanians.  They  were  called 
Trojans  two  hundred  years  later;  i.€.,-a.C.  1206.  The  fall  of  Troy  may 
have  been  as  recent  as  thisj  it  may  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  earlier.     It  ought  to  date  between  B.C.  1356  and  B.C.  1206. 

Herodotus  adopts  tlie  date  1270  b.c. 

The  date  (i  184  B.C.)  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity 
is  after  Eratosthenes. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  date  assigned  by  Herodotus  is  near 
the  mark;  and  as  the  thickness  of  bed  No.  3  (some  ten  feet)  may  pre- 
sumably represent  an  occupation  of  a  couple  of  centuries,  we  have  the 
Stone  Age  in  full  flower  on  the  Hellespont  as  late  as  about  1070  b.c, 
amid  the  blaze  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  the  Carian,  the  Phcenician 
— not  to  add,  the  Assyrian — civilization. 

As  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  tribes  on  the  north  coasts  of  the  Black 

Sea  frequently  invaded  Asia  Minor,  it  is  highly  probable 

^^'^'ith Ih"""-  tl'^t  this  third  relic-bed  belongs  to  some  such  irruption. 

visions   of   the  We  know  from  Herodotus  that  the  Cimmerians,  in  the 

Cioimcnans.         ^^.^^  ^^  Ardys,  the  son  of  Gyges,  "driven   from  their 

homes  by  the  nomads  of  Scythia,  entered  Asia,  and  captured  Sardis,  all 

but  the  citadel."  *    This  was  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.    They  carried 

their  devastations  over  all  the  fairest  regions  of  Lower 

Asia.     In  Ionia  they  ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Cayster, 

besieged  Ephesus,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  burned  the  temple 

of  Artemis  in  its  vicinity ;  after  which  they  proceeded  southward  into 

the  plain  of  the  Meander,  and  (as  is  said)  sacked  the  city  of  Magnesia.f 

Strabo  tells  us,  however,  that  "  the  Cimmerians,  who  are  also  named 
Trerones,  or  some  tribe  of  them,  frequently  overran  the  right-hand 
shores  of  the  Pontus,  and  the  parts  adjacent, — invading  sometimes  the 
Paphlagonians,  sometimes  the  Phrygians."  J  Elsewhere§  he  speaks  of 
their  invasions  of  .^olis  and  Ionia  about  the  time  of  Homer  by  the 
way  of  the  Bosporus;  while  Eusebius  places  an  incursion  of  the  Cim- 
merians into  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Cadmus,  King  of  Attica,  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  first  Olympiad,— about  1076  b.c. 

Even  the  fourth  relic-bed  (two  to  four  metres)  at  Troy,  which  termi- 

»  Herod.,  p.  IS. 

X  Strabo,  i.  p.  6i.     The  Cimmerians,  from  ll 
Thracian  tribes. 
\  Slrabo,  i.  p.  6,  iii,  p.  149. 
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nates  about  650  c.c,  is  strewn  with  flint  implements.  We  have  even 
flint  saws.  There  is  no  iron  in  any  of  the  beds  below  the  uppermost 
one  :  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  perished  ;  but  the  probability  is  that 
it  was  never  used  (unless  in  rare  instances)  until  the  foundation  of  the 
later  Greek  city. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  compare  with  what  we  have  thus  discovered 
by  actually  digging  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  declaration  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  as  to  what  or/gAi  to  have  been  found  on  the  principles  of  arch- 
seoiogy.  On  page  5  of  "Pre-historic  Times''  this  able  writer  remarks, 
"We  may,  therefore,  consider  that  the  Trojan  war  took  place  during 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  Bronze*  to  the  Iron  Age."  We  can 
imagine  Sir  John's  bewilderment  when  he  hears  from  Dr.  Schliemann. 

Of  course  we  are  aware  that  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
it  is  really  Trt/y  which  is  represented  by  these  remains;  .  ..  „ 
indeed,  some  of  our  modern  philosophers  (reminding  us  iha  siie  of 
of  Bishop  Berkeley's  metaphysical  system)  doubt  whether  ^^'^' 
there  ever  was  such  a  place  at  all !  ,  The  decision  of  this  question  one 
way  or  the  other  does  not  affect  the  main  value  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
discoveries.  Whatever  tlie  name  of  the  people  or  of  the  .^.^^.^  ^^^.^ 
city  formerly  occupying  this  site,  we  find  that  implements  doosnotatfeet 
of  bronze  and  stone  were  used  at  the  same  time  during  '''^  """'  "" 
the  periods  represented  by  the  first  and  second  settlements ; 
and  that  a  stone  age,  represented  by  bed  No.  3,  succeeded  the  bronze 
of  Nos.  2  and  1, — a  yet  ruder  people,  using  bronze  and  stone,  next 
succeeding,  and  who  are  represented  by  bed  No.  4.  We  have  also  an 
approximate  date  for  this  bronze-and -stone  people  of  the  fourth  bed; 
they  immediately  preceded  the  Greek  city  of  historic  times,  which  had 
its  beginning  about  650  or  600  b.c.  We  know,  therefore,  that  stone 
implements,  along  with  bronze  implements,  were  used  in  this  region  of 
the  world  down  to  the  time  of  Tyrtjeus  and  the  birth  of  Solon. 

We  learn  also  that  racesmay  use  flint  knives  and  saws  without  being 
savages ;  for  we  find  in  the  first  three  beds,  along  with  stone  imple- 
ments, beautiful  objects  in  gold  and  silver,  finely- wrought  pottery, 
objects  in  ivory  and  ebony,  and,  we  may  add,  evidences  that  these 
ancient  people  were  acquainted  with  the  alphabet. 

We  think,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  have 
here  the  veritable  Troy  of  Homer.  It  is  very  well  known  that  in  mod- 
ern times  there  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  site  of  Troy. 
There  was  none  in  ancient  times  until  a  certain  Demetrius  of  Skepsis, 
about  B.C.  250,  raised  a  question  on  the  subject,  suggesting  that  the 

*  The  Bronic  Age  is  represented  to  have  lasted  about  two  thousand  years. 
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Greek  city  which  bore  the  name  of  Troy,  and  which  Alexander  and 
Xerxes  had  visited  as  the  traditional  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium,  was  too 
near  the  sea  for  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad.  To  allow  more  space 
for  the  theatre  of  these  conflicts,  he  located  old  Troy  at  a  place  called 
the  village  of  the  Ilians  (the  modern  Akski-kuhi).  Strabo,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  afterwards,  adopted  this  .opinion,  which,  however, 
met  with  little  acceptance  among  the  ancients.  Up  to  this  time  the 
concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  had  located  Ilium  where  Dr.  ScMiemann 
has  found  it.  When  Xerxes  was  about  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  we  learn 
from  Herodotus  that  he  went  up  to  the  "Pergamus  of  Priam"  (on  the 
site  of  Hissarlik)  and  sacrificed  a  thousand  oxen  to  the  Ilian  Athena. 
A  similar  visit  was  paid  to  the  sacred  spot  by  Alexander  the  Great  when 
he  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Asia.,  He  dedicated  there  his  armor, 
and  took  away  some  preserved  in  the  temple  which  was  traditionally 
connected  with  some  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
effectually  disposed  of  the  theory  of  Demetrius  and  Strabo  by  digging 
into  the  site  of  the  "Village  of  the  Ilians."  He  found  nothing  but 
the  virgin  rock. 

In  modern  times  (towards  the  close  of  the  last  century)  a  French 
traveller,  named  Chevalier,  found,  as  he  conceived,  the  sources  of  the 
Scamander  in  two  spriiigs,  one  hot  and  the  other  cold  (jn  conformity 
with  Homer's  statement),  near  the  Turkish  village  of  Bunarbashi,  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  he  accordingly  fixed  upon  Bunar- 
bashi as  the  site  of  Troy.  This  suggestion  met  with  acceptance,  and 
many  scholars  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  it ;  although  the  traditional 
site  has  still  had  able  advocates.  The  claims  of  Bunarbashi  have  been 
urged  by  Major  Rennell,  Colonel  Leake,  and  Professors  Welcker  and 
Forchhammer :  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Grote  has  a  long  argument  in 
favor  oi  Hissarlik  (the  traditional  site),  and  Dr.  Smith  in  his  "Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities"  advocates  the  same  side 
of  the  question.  Mr.  Maclaren,  Dr.  Eckenbrecher,  and  other  learned 
men  also  maintained  that  Hissarlik  was  the  true  site. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  go  into  the  numerous  petty  points  involved  in 
.the  discussion  :  the  leading  objection  against  Hissarlik  was  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  some  three  miles  from  the  sea,  Bunarbashi,  as  we  have  stated, 
being  eight  or  nine.  It  was  conceived  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans 
must  have  had  armies  like  those  of  modern  Europe,  and  that  they  could 
not  have  been  manceuvred  between  Hissarlik  and  the  Grecian  camp. 
Dr.  Schliemann  had  indulged  a  similar  idea  about  the  size  of  Troy,  and 
he  has  been  very  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  city  which  he  has 
reached  could  not  have  accommodated  more  than  a  population  of  five 
thousand  souls.  He  could  discover  no  traces  of  a  city  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  acropolis  :  the  Pergaraus  of  Priam  was  Troy.     But  this  is 
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in  fact  an  argument  in  favor  of  Hissarlik:  the  aricient  cities  were  often 
mere  citadels, — fortified  hills, — resembling  in  this  respect  the  feudal 
castles.  The  court  and  the  better  class  lived  within  the  walls ;  the 
common  people  lived  on  the  plain  outside  of  and  around  the  fortress. 
It  was  thus  with  the  hill-fortress  of  Zion,  with  the  Byrsa  of  Carthage, 
with  the  citadel  of  Mycens,  which  was  an  inconsiderable  village  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  who  expressly  refers  to  the  fact,  and  guards  his 
readers  not  on  that  account  to  doubt  the  magnitude  pf  its  armament 
in  the  Trojan  war.  So  the  space  covered  by  the  city  of  Tiryns,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  walls,  was  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  by  one  hundred 
yards. 

The  claims  of  Bunarbashi  have,  however,  been  settled  in  the  same 
conclusive  way  that  Dr.  Schliemann  tested  the  pretensions  of  Strabo's. 
Troy.  Excavations  made  h^re  in  18S4  by  Hahn,  followed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  1873,  revealed  only  the  fortifications-. 
of  a  small  town,  with  nothing  to  connect  them  in  any  way  with,  the 
Homeric  Troy  or  the  heroic  age. 

It  appears  also  that  instead  of  the  two  springs  observed,  by  Ghevalier- 
at  Bunarbashi— one  hot  and  one  cold — there  axz  forty  of  them,,.aiid  none- 
of  them  hot. 

The  theory  that  Bunarbashi  is  the  site  of  Troy  also  requires,  us  td 
identify  the  river  Meniere  (whose  etymology  points  to. the  Scamander) 
with  the  Simois,  and  to  identify  the  Scamander  with  amuch  more  insig- 
nificant stream.  It  is  well  known  that  Homer  represents  the  Scamander. 
as  the  principal  stream. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  minds  ofithose  wha. 
rejected  the  Hissarlik  site  was  the  fact  that  it  is  too  near  the  sea, — now 
ab         1  1     distant,— in  the  time  of  Strabo  not  two  miles-    As  we 

ha  d     1      dea  has  prevailed  that  the  operations  of  the  contending, 

p  1        ar  of  the  Iliad  were  on  a  very  extended  scale  ;  and  we-, 

h  gg        1    hat  this  idea  was  very  erroneous.     But,  as  the  questionj 

w  d  onder  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Chevalier  and  his  folr- 

lowers  that  the  element  of  distance  presented  a  formidable  difficulty 
against  accepting  the  site  of  Bunarbashi,  This  place  is  eight  or  nine.- 
miles  from  the  sea-shore,  and  we  are  told  in  the  Iliad  that  on  one  oc- 
casion the  Greeks  twice  pursued  the  Trojans  from  their  camp  to  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  were  twice  driven  back  to  their  ships, — which 
would  involve  their  fighting  over  a  space  of  thirty  miies  in  a  day. 
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CHAPTER     XXVII. 

THE   BRONZE  WEAPONS   OF   DENMARK  AND 

We  promised  to  speak  farther  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  these  countries. 
This  seemed  called  for  by  the  number  of  bronze  weapons  found  in  the 
peat  and  in  the  graves  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  peat  of  Ireland.  Else- 
where, as  we  have  seen,  the  bronze  weapons  are  rare.  Here  they  are 
quite  numerous,  and  of  very  fine  workmanship.  In  the  great  Museum 
at  Dublin  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  celts  and  chisels,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  swords  and  daggers,*  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  lances,  javelins,  and  arrow-heads.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  of  them  were  found  in  the  peat-beds;  they  are 
also  sometimes  found  jn  the  river-beds,  in  the  graves,  and  elsewhere. 
More  than  two  thousand  bronze  celts  are  known  to  exist  in  the  differ- 
ent Irish  collections. 

Of  bronze  swords  alone,  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  contains  three 
hundred  and  fifty  specimens.     Many  of  these  were  found  in  the  barrows. 

There  is  a  marked  parallelism  in  the  archeeology  of  Ireland  and  Den- 
mark. Neither  had  a  PalfeoHthic  Age;  in  neither  (one  or  two  excep- 
.  tioual  cases  excluded)  do  we  find  the  remains  of  the  great 
A^e  in  tiitst  pachyderms.  Man  entered  Ireland,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
touBuits.  ^jj^  Scandinavia  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  River-Gravel 

and  Bone-Caverna  of  England  and  France  and  Germany,  The  stone 
weapons,  though  often  rude,  belong,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  Neolithic 
Age.  The  great  abundance  of  bronze,  and  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  iron,  is  another  point  of  resemblance  between  them.  And,  finally,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  entered  either  country. 

We  shall  take  occasion  in  a  succeeding  chapter  to  speak  of  the  Irish 
peat,  as  well  as  of  the  peat  mosses  of  Denmark.  We  shall  learn  that  the 
bronze  objects  found  in  both  of  these  are  not  very  ancient :  that  bronze 
weapons,  indeed,  continued  to  be  used  in  Ireland  down  to  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era,  and  that  cotemporaneously 
with  stone,  has  already  appeared  from  previous  statements. 

»  There  aie  many  of  these  specimens  intermediate  in  form  between  the  sword  and  Itie 
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We  have  also  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  bronze  weapons  found  in 
the  Danish  harrows.  We  found  these  also  very  recent.  In  Denmark 
the  bronze  swords  found  in  the  harrows  are  associated  with  tree  and 
plank  coffins  and  fine  woollen  garments. 

We  learn  from  Mr,  Worsaae  that  the  Bronze  Age  in  Denmark  ex- 
tended to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.     About  the  sec-  Worsaae  on  the 
ond  century  of  our  era,  he  says,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman   °"'"™  *s*' 
invasions  of  the  coimtries  of  the  Black  Sea,  new  tribes  probably  entered 
Sweden  and  Norway.     These,  on  their  arrival,  either  com- 
pletely subdued  the  nomadic  Finnic  tribes,  or  drove  tbem 
to  the  most  northern  part  of  Europe,  where  remnants  of  them  still  exist. 
It  was  thus  that  the  civilization  of  the  iron  period  was  developed  so 
suddenly  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  is  evidently  built  on  the  Roman 
civilization.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  many  Byzantine  coins  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  found  in  the  North,  the  gold  bracteates  found  there, 
and  the  constant  intercourse  which,  from  that  time,  existed  between  the 
North  and  Byzantium,  where  the  Northmen  so  frequently  served  as  the 
life-guards  of  the  emperors. 

Denmark  received  its  iron  civilization  from  this  quarter,  "  In  GSta- 
land  [that  is.  Southern  Sweden]  the  use  of  iron  had  probably  completely 
superseded  the  use  of  bronze,  for  weapons  and  implements,  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century,  as  there  were  then  frequent  attacks  both  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  as  Gotaland,  not  long  after,  became  connected  with 
Sweden.  In  Denmark  it  took,  of  course,  more  time ;  but  from  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  the  civilization  of  the  iron  period  had  been  completely 
introduced  into  Mecklenburg,  by  the  Slavonic  tribes  ;  into  England,  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons ;  into  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  the  Norwegians  and 
the  Svear.  It  is  probable  that  bronze  and  iron  were  in  use  together  in 
Denmark  during  one  or  two  centuries,  until  about  the  year  700,  when 
the  use  of  iron  completely  superseded  that  of  bronze,  for  implements 
and  weapons."* 

This  does  not  require  comment. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  "  it  is  well  known  that,  comparatively  speak- 
ing," says  Mr.  Worsaae,  "bronze  objects  belong  to  the  rarest  finds. "f 

"At  length,"  he  remarks  in  another  connection,  "and  as  appears 
about  the  eighth  century,  the  third  age,  or  the  iron  period,  was  com- 


*  Worsaae's  "  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,"  p.  147. 

I  lb.,  p.  124.  M.  Oscar  Monlelius,  In  his  beamiful  work  enlilled  "  Antiquit^s  Suedoi 
remarks,  "  L'age  do  bronze  a  probablement  fini  en  SuJde  peu  de  temps  aprJs  le  < 
mencement  de  !'4re  chrStJenne." 

On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Leemans  remarked  at  the  Stockholm  Congress  of  Archffioloi 
held  in  August  last,  that "  three  or  four  thousand  years  is  the  highest  age  which  ca: 
attributed  to  the  Stone  Age  in  Sweden."     See  The  Academy,  Aug.  29,  1S74.  p.  240. 
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pletely  established.      With  it  came  into  use  in  Denmark  two  metals 
hitherto  unknown  and  unused, — iron  and  silver."  * 

We  thus  have  the  Iron  Age  in  Denmark  somewhere  about  600  or 

Now,  M.  Morlot  remarks  that,  in  the  Iron  Age,  we  find  in  Switzer- 
land and  Denmark  "the  same  iron  sword,  without  guard  or  crosier, 
the  same  iron  hatchet,  shaped  like  the  bronze  hatchet,  the  same  bridle- 
bit,  and  even  the  same  coat  of  mail."t  "  Iron  arms  of  this  epoch," 
he  says,  "show  in  the  North  a  forge -work  man  ship  of  rare  perfection, 
and  which  probably  has  never  since  been  surpassed." 

We  must  believe,  then,  that  there  was  no  great  interval  between  the 
Iron  Age  in  Switzerland  and  the  Iron  Age  in  Denmark. 

The  Bronze  Period,  according  to  Mr.  Worsaae,  "must  have  pre- 
vailed in  Denmark  five  or  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ."  J 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  we  are  aware  of,  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  the  bronze  implements  in  Denmark  date,  some  of  them, 
from  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The  probabilities  are  that  they 
do  not  go  back  so  far.  The  barrows  of  the  early  Bronze  Age,  described 
by  Mr.  Worsaae  in  the  paper  published  in  the  Archaological  Journal 
for  1866,  and  to  which  we  have  referred,  contained  magnificent  bronze 
swords  and  "well-woven  woollen  cloths,  with  thicker  mantles,  and  caps 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  felt ;  a  spiral  bracelet  of  gold ;  wooden  cups  turned 
in  the  lathe ;  horn  combs, ' '  etc.  The  bodies  were  in  hollow  and  split 
oak  trunks.  These  barrows  Mr.  Worsaae  assigns,  as  heretofore  stated,  to 
the  Early  Bronze  Age ;  i.e.,  to  B.C.  600,  when  it  is  notorious  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  the  turning-lathe  before  the  Christian  era  in  Northern 
and  Western  Europe,  and  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  woollen  garments 
and  oaken  coffins  also,  in  all  probability,  are  later  than  the  empire. 

In  the  same  paper  he  says  that  in  the  barrows  at  Kongehoi  and  Treen- 
hoi  the  woollen  clothes  "are  so  well  preserved  that  they  are  now  fit 
for  use." 

We  have  shown  also  in  our  chapter  on  the  tumuli  and  dolmens  that 
Tht  stDn=  Ago  the  Danish  barrows  and  dolmens,  assigned  to  the  Stone  Age, 
inDcDmstk.  are  no  older  than  the  same  monuments  in  England,  if  so 
old.  These  contained  stone  implements,  and  we  thus  ascertain  that  the 
Stone  Age  in  Denmark  came  down  to  our  era,  and  probably  to  a  much 
later  period.  The  tomb  of  Harold  Hildetand,  at  Lethra,  in  Zeeland, 
contained  "stone  wedges,"  and  was  of  the  eighth  century.  This 
tomb  is  one  of  the  grand  "cromlechs"  described  by  Mr.  Worsaae, 
and  which  he  refers  to  the  Stone  Age.     The  Giants'    Chambers,  he 

*  Worsaae's  Primeval  Anliquities,  p,  123. 

t  Paper  republished  in  Smithsonian  Reports  for  i860,  p.  329. 

%  PrimeTal  Aniiquilies,  p.  135. 
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says,  are  also  of  equal  antiquity,  and  contain,  like  tlie  long  "crom- 
lechs," "implements  and  weapons  of  flint  or  bone,  pieces  of  arcber, 
and  urns  of  clay."  Yet  he  tells  us  that  the  large  stones  of  which  these 
are  composed  are  "  smooth  on  the  surface  which  is  turned  inwards," 
— showing  the  probable  employment  of  metal  tools.  One  example 
has  on  two  of  these  stones  markings  "  which  are  regarded  by  some  as 
Runic  inscriptions."  And  at  Herrestrup,  in  Zeeland,  there  are  figures 
of  ships,  showing  the  era  of  the  Vikings.  Al!  of  which  proves,  what 
might  have  been  surmised  from  the  other  facts  of  the  case,  that  the 
Stone  Age  of  Denmark  continued  to  co-exist  with  the  Bronze  Age. 

We  have  also  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Mr.  Rose,  in  his  account  of 
the  stone  implements  collected  by  him  in  Denmark,  stated  that  the 
arrow-heads  were  all  found  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  peat. 

Mr.  Worsaae  himself,  indeed,  states  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
"neither  copper  nor  tin  occurs,  so  that  these  metals,  being  introduced 
from  other  countries,  were  necessarily  expensive,  the  poorer  classes  con- 
tinued for  along  series  of  years  to  make  use  of  stone  as  their  material;" 
and  that  it  further  appears  "that  the  richer,  at  all  events  in  the  earlier 
periods,  in  addition  to  their  bronze  implements,  still  used  others  of  stone, 
particularly  such  as  would  have  required  a  large  quantity  of  metal  for 
their  formation."*  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  "the  aborigines  had 
Stone  implements,  which  were  bored  with  regular  holes  for  handles, — 
that  is,  mauls  or  hammers, — among  which  those  which  have  perforations 
close  to  the  neck  are  commonly  called  axes. ' '  f  These  were  undoubtedly 
bored  with  metallic  tubes,  as  in  Switzerland. 

The  reader  can  judge  from  the  evidence  whether  the  Bronze  Age,  even 
in  Denmark,  was  a  distinct  and  independent  era.  Even  if  it  be  true 
that  the  use  of  bronze  in  this  country  (which  we  do  not  believe)  con- 
stituted such  a  distinctly-defined  epoch,  it  is  at  the  same  time  true  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock  is  wide  of  the  mark  in  the  declaration  that  "  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  use  of  bronze  weapons  had  been  discontinued 
in  the  North  before,  probably  long  before,  the  commencement  of  our 
era;"  J  it  is  true  that  the  Bronze  Age  in  Denmark,  while  it  may  have 
been  "pre-historic"  in  the  sense  that  it  prevailed  before  the  develop- 
ment of  letters  and  monumental  -records  in  that  country,  does  not 
possess  any  great  antiquity,  and  even  comes  down  almost  to  medtseval 
times.  History  does  not  commence  in  Denmark  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  which  was  about  the  reign  of  Gorm  the  Old, — that 
is,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  And  when  archsologists 
speak  of  "  pre-historic"  times,  if  this  is  all  they  mean,  the  system  is  free 
from  objection. 

*  Primeval  Anliquities,  p.  24.  "f  lb.,  p.  15.  %  Pre-hist.  Times,  p.  12. 
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CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

HALLSTADT. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  omit  in  this  discussion  some  account  of  the 
great  cemetery  of  Hallstadc,  near  Salzburg,  in  Austria,  discovered  by 
M.  Ramsaneur,  who  opened  here  as  many  as  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
graves.  These  belong  to  the  ancient  people  who  centuries  ago  worked 
the  yet  unexhausted  salt-mines  at  this  place.  In  them  was  found  im- 
mense wealth  of  bronze  and  iron.  The  table  on  the  next  page,  taken 
from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  work,  will  instruct  and  interest  the  reader. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here,  on  an  extensive  scale,  all 
together,  iron,  bronze,  and  stone. 

There  are  some  three  thousand  six  hundred  objects  of  bronze ;  of 
which  one  hundred  and  nine  are  weapons. 

There  are  some  six  hundred  objects  of  iron ;  of  which  five  hundred 
and  ten  are  weapons. 

The  "stone"  is  not  described;  but  Jt  is  probable  that  the  stone 
weapons  were  about  as  numerous  as  those  of  bronze. 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  "vessels"  of  bronze,  some  of  them 
three  feet  high,  and  some  of  which,  delineated  in  M.  Figuier's  work, 
are  evidently  of  superb  workmanship. 

There  are  nearly  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  pottery,  some 
of  which,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Figuier,  was  made  with  the  wheel. 

There  are  seventy-three  objects  of  glass, — a  sure  sign  of  a  very  recent 
date. 

There  is  also  African  ivory. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  distinguishes  the  burials 
of  the  Bronze  Age  by  the  circumstance  that  the  corpse  was  burned. 
The  second  half  of  our  table  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  Bronze  Age. 
But,  while  there  are  nearly  two  thousand  bronze  objects,  there  are 
only  ninety-one  bronze  weapons,  but  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
iron  ones. 

Mr.  Evans,  in  his  work  on  Stone  Implements,  speaks  of  this  place  as 
"  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Hallstadt,"  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  evidently 
regards  it  as  older  than  the  Roman  occupation  of  that  country.  Others 
place  it  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
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Hallstadt  is  in  Central  Europe,  some  seventy  miles  soutlieast  of 
Munich.  It  was  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Noricmn,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Boii,  the  most  important  tribe  of  that  country.  The  region 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans  about  the  close  of  the  first  century;  and 
no  rational  person  can  believe  that  these  graves,  with  such  contents  as 
we  have  described,  were  dug  before  that  time.  The  wheel-made  pottery 
and  the  glass  are  decisive,  How  much  later  it  may  have  been  is  a  more 
difficult  question ;  for  the  arts  of  Rome  followed  rapidly  in  the  wake  of 

M.  Desor,  speaking  of  La  T^ne,  remarks  that  "  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  palafittes  of  La  T^ne  those  armlets  covered  with  fine 
engravings,  nor  those  discs  with  concentric  circles,  still  less  those  cinc- 
tures of  bronze,  presenting  casts  of  small  human  figures  and  quadrupeds, 
which  exist  at  Hallstadt  and  in  certain  cairns  of  Switzerland  ;  nothing,  in 
a  word,  which  approaches  those  overloaded  ornaments  frequent  in  Helveto- 
Burgundian  and  Merovingian  tombs." 

M.  Desor  believes  in  all  the  ages.  We  know  also  the  date  of  La  Tfine. 
It  appears  that  Hallstadt  is  later,  by  the  admission  of  one  of  the  first 
archfeologists  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

FARTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF   THE   PEAT    MOSSES, 

Peal-^Farther  consideration  of.— Tlie  Danisli  Peat,  and  the  Successive  Remains  of  the 
Pine,  (he  Oak,  and  tiie  Beecli  tlierein.— Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Dr.  McCausland,— The 
Implements  of  Stone  alleged  to  be  found  in  the  Pine  Stratum,  the  Implements  of  Bronze 
in  the  Oak  Stratum,  and  the  Implemenls  of  Iron  in  the  Beech  Stratum.— The  Pine  al- 
leged to  have  been  extinct  in  Denmark  in  Hislovical  Times.— Proves  nothing,  if  true, 
—That  the  Pine,  the  Oak,  and  the  Beech  all  grew  together,  proved  by  Example  of  Bog 
on  Earl  of  Arran's  Estate.- M.  Morlot.— Mr.  Pallison,  F.G.S.—His  Reply  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  Statement  that  the  Forests  are  all  oolemporaneous.— Woollen  Clothes  found 
in  the  Kne  Stratum.— Peat  growing  at  the  rale  of  Two  Inches  in  a  Year.- Dr.  Rennie  on 
the  Formation  of  Peat.— Recent  Dale  assigned  by  him  to  many  of  these  Mosses.- Mar 
Forest— Hatfield  Moss.— Roman  Remains.— Kincardine  or  Blair  Drummond  Moss  in 
Perthshu-e.- Roman  Roadways  under  the  Peat.— De  Luc's  Statement  that  many  of  the 
Continental  Mosses  are  Post- Roman  .—Coin  of  Emperor  Gordian.— Sir  W.  R.  Wilde.— 
Account  of  Objects  found  in  the  Irish  Peat.— Bog  Butter.— Shoe  found  in  Tipperary.— 
Human  Body  found  in  the  Peat  in  Parish  of  Killery.— Steele  on  Peat  Moss.— Human 
Bodies  found  in  Derbyshu*.— Other  Remains  in  the  Peat.— Coins  of  Edward  IV.  at 
Depth  of  Eighteen  Feet.— Steele  on  the  Growth  of  Peat  Mosses.— Earl  of  Cromarty.— 
His  Account  of  the  Formation  of  a  Peal  Moss  in  Loch  Broom  Pariah  in  less  Ihan  Fifty 
Years.— Barton  Park.— Excavations  near  London  Wall.— Rapid  Formation  of  Peal. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter  of'  tlie  Peat  of  the  Somme 
Valley.  We  have  mentioned  the  "thousands  of  years"  which  Sir  C. 
Lyell  requires  for  its  deposition,  and  that  Sir  J.  Lubbock  believes  it  to 
date  back  to  the  Polished  Stone  Aee,  to  which  he  assigns    ,      ,  , 

"    '  o  Age  of  the  peat 

an  antiquity  of  some  seven  thousand  years.  We  mentioned  according  to  ihe 
also  that  the  calculation  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  would  *'"''™P'''"e'"»- 
demand  a  period  of  thirty  thousand  years.  Mr.  Hudson  Tuttle,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  data  furnished  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  believes  that  it  took 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  years  for  that  peat  to  form.*  The 
stone  implements  at  the  bottom  of  the  Danish  peat  he  believes  to  have" 
been  dropped  there  about  22000  E.cf 

We  have  mentioned  the  various  articles  of  iron  and  bronze,  and  the 
various  specimens  of  pottery  of  the  Roman  and  Gallo-Roman  eras, 
found  in  the  very  lowest  strata  of  the  French  peat.  Also  the  boats — 
one  of  them  freighted  with  Roman  bricks — found  in  the  same  deposits. 

*  "  The  Origin  and  Anliquily  of  Man  ScienlificaUy  Considered."  p.  55.        f  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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We  propose  in  the  present  chapter  to  discuss  this  subject  farther,  and 
to  consider  the  peat-deposits  of  other  countries,  particularly  Ireland, 
England,  and  Denmark.  A  very  large  (and  the  nnost  important)  part 
of  the  antiquities  collected  in  the  Danish  Museums  has  been  obtained 
from  the  peat-beds  of  that  country.  A  special  argument  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  human  race  has  been  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the 
polished  stone  implements  found  in  these  mosses.  It  is 
alleged  that  there  are  two  periods  distinctly  traceable  in 
the  peat:  i,  the  period  of  the  pine  forests  of  Denmark,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  beds  ;  z,  the  period  of 
the  oak  forests,  the  remains  of  which  occur  in  the  layers  above  the  pine 
layer.  A  yet  later,  and  third  period,  it  is  alleged,  is  marked  by  the 
existing  beech  forests,  which  have  in  turn  superseded  the  oak  forests. 
We  are  told  that  stone  implements  occur  in  the  pine  stratum  of  the 
peat,  and  that  bronze  implements  occur  in,  and  correspond  to,  the  oak 
stratum.  Lastly,  we  are  told,  the  beech  forests  are  representative  of 
the  Iron  Age.  Thus  Sir  C.  Lyell ;  "  The  Age  of  Stone  coincides  with 
the  period  of  the  first  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  in  part, 
at  least,  with  the  second  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  oak.  But  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  oak  epoch  coincided  with  the  Age  of  Bronze,  for 
swords  and  shields  of  that  metal  have  been  taken  out  of  the  peat  in 
which  oaks  abound.  The  Age  of  Iron  coincided  more  nearly  with  that 
of  the  beech-tree." 

The  peat -deposits  of  Denmark,  as  we  learn  from  the  "Antiquity  of 
Man,"  vary  in  depth  from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  "Around  the  borders  of 
the  bogs,"  says  Lyell,  "and  at  various  depths  in  them,  lie  trunks  of 
trees,  especially  of  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestns),  often  three  feet  in 
diameter,  which  must  have  grown  on  the  margin  of  the  peat  mosses, 
and  have  frequently  fallen  into  them." 

"What,"  says  Dr.  McCausland,*  "was  the  extent  of  the  epoch  of  the 
oak  forests  coeval  with  the  bronze  age,  which  had  preceded  and  died 
out  before  the  commencement  of  the  iron  age  ?  And  what,  again,  was 
the  duration  of  the  second  stone  epoch,  and  its  population  that  had 
passed  away  before  the  commencement  of  the  bronze  age?"  "The 
jniniraum  of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the  peat  which  was 
grown  above  the  pines  of  Denmark  must,  according  to  the  Danish 
geologist  Steenstrup  and  other  competent  authorities,  have  amounted 
Lyell  on ihs age  ^o  at  least  four  thousand  years;  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
ofthepeat.  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  observed  rate  of  the 
growth  of  the  peat  opposed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  cen- 
turies may  not  have  been  four  times  as  great." 
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Let  us  admit  all  of  the  facts  as  stated :  they  do  not  prove  any  great 
antiquity. 

Dr.  McCausland  tells  us  that  "Steenstrup  and  other  competent 
authorities"  believe  that  the  formation  of  this  peat  requires  a  minimum 
time  of  "four  thousand  years."  That  would  only  take  us  to  about 
2100  B.C. 

But  Prof.  Worsaae  is  even  more  moderate  than  this :  his  remark  is, 
that  "it  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  if  we  attribute  to  the  stone  period 
an  antiquity  of  at  least  three  thousand  years."  *  That  would  fix  the 
settlement  of  Denmark  about  iioo  e.g., — which  is  very  near  the  truth. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  rapidity  with  which  the  chestnuts  of  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  are  succeeded  by  pines,  will  deem  three 
thousand  years  abundantly  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  succession  of 
forests  in  Denmark  claimed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

The  pine,  we  are  told,  has  not  been  a  native  of  the  Danish  islands  "  in 
historical  times;"   and  the  oak  is  now  almost  superseded  by  the  beech. 

However  this  be,  the  pine  and  the  oak  both  flourished  in  Denmark 
in  former  times,  as  we  know ;  and  the  fact  that  they  may  not  flourish 
there  now,  does  not  prove  anything.     Such  changes  are  common. 

But  the  point,  it  will  be  urged,  is,  that  we  have  exhibited  a  regular 
succession  of  these  forests,  corresponding  to  the  three  archseological 
ages.  As  we  have  said,  even  this  may  be  so,  and  yet  three  thousand 
years  will  cover  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

But  it  is  denied  [by  us]  that  these  forests  were  not  formerly  cotetnpo- 
rary — a!l  growing  at  one  and  the  same  time — in  Denmark. 

"There  is,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Princeton,  Review,  "a  piece  of  pri- 
meval bog  and  forest  on  the  Earl  of  Arran's  estate  in  Scotland  which 
makes  it  apparent  that  the  pine,  oak,  and  beech  were  not  successive,  but 
cotemporaneous  at  different  levels;  the  bog  growing  as  well  as  the  trees. 
Holes  from  which  peat  has  been  cut  have  been  observed  to  fill  up  at 
the  rate  of  a  foot  in  four  years.  And,  finally,  the  frequent  discovery 
of  similar  Danish  remains  in  the  Danish  forts  of  Ireland  determines 
the  stone  and  bronze  ages  to  the  era  of  the  Danish  invasion,  a.d.  827.'|- 

"  From  the  pine  stratum  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  skeletons  of  warriors 
with  gold  epaulets  and  clasps,  bronze  battle-axes,  and  stone  arrow-heads 
have  been  frequently  raised  in  the  process  of  cutting  out  peat  for  fuel.  "| 

It  will  be  observed  that  Sir  C.  Lyell  speaks  of  bronze  swords  and 
shields  as  found  in  the  so-called  oak  stratum  of  the  peat.  Sir  Charles 
ought  to  know  that  bronze  swords  and  shields  in  Denmark  cannot  be 
much  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.     We  are  told  also  by  Dr.  McCaus- 

«  Primeval  Antiqullies,  p,  133. 
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land  that  the  oak  layer  is  "several  feet"  below  the  beech  layer.  If 
there  is  only  "  several  feet,"  it  might  have  been  formed  in  a  century, 

M.  Morlot  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  succession  of  forests 
Moriot  and  Lyeii  Ji  the  Danish  peat.  He  affirms,  as  does  also  Sir  C. 
on  the  Scotch  fir,  Lyell,  that  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylveslris)  has  not  grown 
in  Denmark  in  the  historic  period. 

We  do  not  see  the  pertinence  of  this,  even  if  it  be  true.  The  his- 
toric period  of  Denmark  does  not  go  back  farther  than  the  tenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  We  may  add  also  that  it  is  well  known  that  trunks  of 
this  tree  have  been  found  in  English  mosses,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  accumulated  since  the  .presence  of  the  Romans  in  that  country. 
Cfesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  it  is  true,  affirms  that  the  tree  did  not  grow 
in  Britain  ;  but  in  this  he  was  only  mistaken.  It  is  found  abundantly 
with  Roman  remains, — as,  for  example,  in  Hatfield  Chase,  where  the 
Romans  after  Cesar's  time  cut  down  forests  of  pine,  oak,  birch,  and 
beech,  and  where  trunks  of  the  pine  ninety  feet  long  have  been  found 
in  the  peat.  This — the  destruction  of  this  forest — was  some  eighteen 
centuries  ago;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  tree  grew  at  the 
same  date  in  Denmark  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

More  than  this  :  we  learn  from  Prof.  James  Geikie's  work  on  "  The 
Great  Ice  Age,"*  that  the  Scotch  fir  does  not  now  grow  in  England  ; 
its  range  is  confined  to  lat.  56''-59'', — from  Perthshire  to  Sutherland. 
From  the  fact  just  stated  above, — ^namely,  that  during  the  Roman  domi- 
nation it  grew  in  Yorkshire  (at  Hatfield  Chase), — we  ascertain  that  its 
disappearance  in  England  does  not  date  farther  back  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Why  should  it  have  disappeared  at  an  earlier  date 
from  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  Pattison,  in  his  reply  to  Sir  C.  Lyell,  on  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  observes  on  the  point  under  consideration, — 

"  The  superposition  of  the  oak  timber  in  the  bogs  is  easily  accounted 
for  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  thousands  of  years.  The  process  and 
its  progress  are  matters  of  ordinary  observation-  A  clump  of  pine- 
trees  grows  with  here  and  there  an  oak ;  the  firs  are  the  first  to  become 
eld  and  feeble;  some  of  them  fall  and  begin  to  decay;  the  tiny  stream- 
let meandering  through  the  wood  is  dammed  up ;  mosses  grow ;  the  firs 
all  fall ;  the  bog  increases ;  the  more  hardy  oak  yields  next ;  the  birch 
and  the  alder  survive  on  the  driest  spots ;  but  these,  too,  are  ultimately 
engulfed," 

An  incidental  remark  of  Mr.  Worsaae  throws  considerable  light  on 
siaitment  of  t^^^  ^gs  of  these  peats.  In  his  section  on  the  "Antiquities  of 
Mr.  Woraaae.    the  Stone  Age,"  in  his  "Primeval  Antiquities,"  he  mentions 

*  Page  296,  Amer.  edil. 
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that  the  apparel  of  the  aborigines  of  Denmark  consisted  chiefly  of  skins, 
and  that  bodies  clad  in  such  skins  have  from  time  to  time  been  dug  up 
from  the  peat  bogs,  and  with  some  of  them  primitive  leather  shoes  or 
sandals,  made  of  a  single  piece  of  hide  sewn  together  behind.  He  then 
remarks  that  -with  these  there  have  been  found  also  remains  of  woollen 
cloth.^  So  that  the  Stone  Folk  of  Denmark  sometimes  clad  themselves 
in  woollen  garments,— and  this  in  the  time  of  the  pine  stratum  of  the 
peat. 

The  Earl  of  Cromarty  (to  whom  we  have  referred,  and  shall  refer 
again)  makes  the  statement  that  "  the  frequent  discoveries  of  mediaeval 
objects  low  down  in  fen-deposits,  and  the  experience  of 
all  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  management  of  grown  in  two  tiiou- 
peat  lands,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  two  thousand  ^™^y^^"- 
years  constitute  ample  allowance  for  the  growth  of  all  the  peat  on  the 
present  surface  of  the  globe." 

M.  Morlot  assigns  the  beech  forests  of  Denmark  to  the  Iron  Age, 
and'  he  tells  us  that  the  oak  forests  are  now  being  replaced  by  beech, 
the  oak  corresponding  with  the  Bronze  Age.  He  is  quite  sure  that  the 
oaks  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  because  in  this  layer,  in  a  kjaermose 
or  bog-meadow,  were  found  "the  magnificent  bronze  bucklers  of  the 
Museum  of  Copenhagen."  These  statements  by  no  means  suggest  to 
our  mind  the  idea  of  great  antiquity  for  either  the  oaks  or  the  bronzes. 
The  oaks  are  in  existence  now,  and  "magnificent  bronze  bucklers" 
had  hardly  found  their  way  to  Denmark  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
cuts  on  the  next  page  represent  some  of  the  ancient  bronzes  found  in 
Denmark.     Do  they  look  "  p re-historic"  ? 

"The  climate,"  he  also  tells  us,  "has  scarcely  changed  since  the 
appearance  of  man,"  for  the  terrestrial  molluscs  found  in  the  shell- 
mounds,  and  the  fluviatile  molluscs  found  in  the  marly  peat  bogs,  "are, 
without  exception,  identical"  with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  "we 
know  what  good  climatometers  snails  are."  Only  the  vineyard  snail 
is  missing,  and  this  was  introduced,  as  we  know,  by  the  monks  in  the 
Middle  Ages.f 

It  may  have  been  sixteen  thousand  years,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (who- 
erred  so  greatly  about  the  age  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  indi- 
cated Dr.  Dowler's  Red  Indian  to  be  about  fifty-seven  thousand  years 
old),  since  the  Danish  peat-beds  commenced  to  form.  That  is  a  long 
time,  if  (as  we  shall  learn)  the  peat  moss  near  Loch  Broom,  in  Rosssh ire, 
formed  at  such  a  rate  that  the  inhabitants  dug  the  peat  in  less  than  half 


Tcanslated. 


leval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,  p.  19. 

n  Reports  foe  1S60,  p.  309 :  Genera!  Views  on  ArchsoloEy,  by  A.  Morlot. 
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a  century.  It  is  a  long  time,  if  it  be  true,  as  alleged  by  the  author  of  tlie 
p»t  rorming  article  on  Peat  in  Appleton's  New  American  CyclopEedia, 
'm>  i^nch^l  '■'"^^  "^"  increase  in  the  Irish  bogs  of  two  inches  a  year  has 
year.  been  observed,^'     This — two  inches  a  year — would  give  «s  in 

sixteen  thousand  years  a  depth  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  and  eight  inches, — considerably  more  than  the  thickness  of  all 
the  deposits  of  the  Tertiary  Period  ! 

TeEtinionyof  Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  "Essays  on  Peat,"  quoted  by  Sir 
Serniie.  Charlcs  Lyell,  informs  us  that  "  many  of  these  mosses  of  the 

north  of  Europe  occupy  the  place  of  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  which 
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have,  many  of  them,  disappeared  within  the  historical  era."     In  Mar 
Forest,  in  Aberdeen  shire,  large  trunks  of  Scotch  fir,  which 
bad  fallen  from    age   and  decay,  are   said    to    have  been 
soon  immured  in  peat,  formed  partly  out  of  their  perishing  leaves  and 
branches,  and  partly  from  the  growth  of  other  plants.     In 
Hatfield  Moss,  in  Yorkshire,  referred  to  a  short  space  back, 
where  the  original  forest  was  cut  down  by  the  Roman  general  Ostorius, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  peat  has  formed  since  that  period.     This 
moss  covered  an  area  of  ninety  thousand  acres,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  England.     Here,  "  many  feet  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  moss  or  fen 
mould,"  when  the  bog  was  drained,  old  Roman  axes,  some-    Ronianreii 
what  in  shape  resembling  the  axes  used  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, and  other  axes  and  knives,  were  found.    Trees  of  Scotch  fir,  oak, 
birch,  beech,  yew,  thorn,  willow,  ash,  etc.,  the  roots  standing  in   the 
hard  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  moss,  were  also  found  in  vast  numbers. 
The  Scotch  firs  were,  some  of  them,  ninety  feet  long,  and  were  so  firm 
and  strong  as  to  be  sold  for  masts  and  keels  of  ships ;  while  some  of  the 
oaks  were  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  were 
sold  for  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  and  were  so  hard  and  durable  as  to 
be  fit  for  any  purpose.     Some  of  these  trees  had  been  burnt, — some  quite 
through,  and   some  on  one  side.     In  other    places  some  trees  were 
found  chopped  and  squared,  some  bored  through,  others  riven  with 
great  wooden  wedges  and  stones.     Near  a  great  root  were 
found  eight  or  nine  coins  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors.        "^''  ™"'^' 
Afterwards,  on  cutting  the  great  new  drain  of  Hatfield,  four  or  five 
miles   long,  and   three   hundred    feet   wide,  there  were  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  moss-ground  many  great  trees,  some  of  them  squared 
and  cut;  rails,  bars,  old  links  of  chains,  horses'  heads,  an  old  axe, 
something  like  a  battle-axe,  two  or  three  coins  of  Vespasian,  etc.* 

We  have  here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  fir,  oak,  and  beech  ail  grow- 
ing together  in  Yorkshire  in  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

In  this  peat,  as  also  in  that  of  Kincardine,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
Roman  roads  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  depth  of  eight 
feet,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  all  the  coins,  axes,  arms,  and  other 
objects  found  in  the  British  and  French  mosses  are  Roman.\ 

The   Roman  way  over  Kincardine  Moss  is  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
regularly  formed    by  trees  or  logs  of  wood    laid  across 
each  other.     The  character  of  this  road  seems  to  imply 
that  the  bog  had  already  begun  to  form  when  the  road  was  constructed. 

»  Steele,  pp.  282-285.     See  also  Phil.  Trans.,  vol,  sxii,,  No.  375. 

f  See  Lyell's  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  vol,  ii.  p.  506,  who,  however,  does  not  tmw  accept 
this,  fortifying  himself  with  the  assertions  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes. 
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The  average  depth  of  the  peat  here  is  seven  feet,  but  there  are  parts 
of  it  fourteen  feet  deep. 

The  Tijoss  of  Kincardine,  including  the  adjoining  moss  of  Blair  Drum- 
mond,  covers  some  ten  thousand  acres  betwixt  the  Forth  and  the  Teith, 
beginning  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  and  extending 
thence  up  the  Forth.  It  lies  upon  a  field  of  clay  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  those  rich,  extensive  flats  in  the  neighborhood  of  Falkirk  and 
Stirling  which  we  have  mentioned  as  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Carses.  In  this  peat,  as  at  Hatfield,  we  find  the  oak  and  the  birch, 
but,  apparently,  not  the  fir  or  the  beech. 

Mr.  Steele  thinks  it  probable  the  Roman  roadway  was  constructed  in 
the  expedition  of  Severus,  a.d.  207,  whilst  Donald  I.  reigned  in  Cale- 
donia. The  road,  we  presume,  was  used  and  kept  open  for  a  certain 
period,  we  cannot  tell  how  long.  Finally  the  peat  gathered  over  it. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  growth  of  tlie  peat  has  been  arrested  for 
many  centuries. 

Adjacent  to  Hatfield  Chase  is  the  tract  called  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  in 

Lincolnshire.     Several  human  bodies  have  been  found  in 

the  deep  peat-moss  grounds  of  this  quarter,  and  also  Roman 

roads,  pavements,  and  platforms,  and  large  quantities  of  Rortian  coins, 

all  among  vast  heaps  of  fallen  trees.     The  body  of  a  lady  was  found 

here,  with  antique  sandals  on  her  feet. 

According  to  De  Luc,  the  very  sites  of  the  aboriginal  forests  of  Her- 
Teaiimony  of  cynia,  Semena,  Ardennes,  and  several  others,  are  now  occu- 
DeLuc.  pig(j  by  mosses  and  fens.      A  great  part  of  these  changes 

has,  with  much  probability,  been  attributed  to  the  strict  orders  given 
by  Severus,  and  other  emperors,  to  destroy  all  the  wood  in  the  con- 
quered provinces.* 

De  Luc  also  informs  us  that  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  a.d.  237, 
Com  of  Gordian  ^^^  found  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  peat  at  Groningen. 
found  at  depih  of       Dcgner  states  that  the  remains  of  ships  and  nautical  in- 
ihirtyfeet.  strumcnts  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  Dutch  mosses. 

The  peat  has  formed  over  these  remains  since  the  retirement  of  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  has  retired  since  it  was  navigated  by  the  ships. 

In  the  Bernese  Jura  we  find  traces  of  ancient  iron- furnaces.  At 
some  of  them  coins  both  Roman  and  Gallic  have  been  found,  some  of 
the  former  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  ConstantJnes,  or  the  fourth 
century.  M.  Quiquerez  describes  one  of  these  furnaces  which  was  cov- 
ered by  twenty  feet  of  peat,  which  must  have  accumulated  in  the  past 
two  thousand  years, 

*  Lydl's  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 
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Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  in  his  "Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Animal 
Materials  and  Bronze  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  g._^  ^  ^.j^ 
Academy,"  mentions  several  cases  in  which  vessels  con- 
taining butter  were  found  in  the  Irish  peat  at  great  depths.    '^°&  butter. 
Number  37  of  the  catalogue  was  found  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet  below 
the  surface  in  Grallagh  bog,  near  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  County. 

Number  38  was  found  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  in  Ballyconnell 
bog,  Donegal  County.  It  is  a  hard,  yellowish- white  substance,  like 
old  Stillon  cheese,  and  in  taste  resembles  spermaceti.  It  was  contained 
in  a  large,  square,  thin  "mether,"  apparently  intended  originally  for  a 
butter  or  milk  vessel.  This  vessel  is  nine  inches  high  and  five  inches 
across,  is  made  of  willow  wood,  and  is  double-handled. 

Number  41  is  another  and  larger  vessel  of  butter,  found  eighteen  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  tlie  county  of  Kilkenny.* 

In  the  same  work  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  mentions  a  shoe  (Number  38  of 
the  catalogue)  found  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  in  a  turf  Kho=  found  in 
bog  near  Templemore,  Tipperary.     It  is  "a  right,  thong-  '^^'p*"- 
sewn,  turned  shoe,"  of  lliick,  well-tanned  leiither,  with  a  double  sole.f 

According  to  Sir  C.  Lyell,  this  bog-butter  and  this  shoe  are  perhaps 
sixteen  thousand  years  old ;  and  if  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
is  right,  the  Irish  were  making  butter  and  wearing  double- 
soled  shoes  some  fifteen  thousand  years  ago.     But,  as  butter  and  shoes 
were  little  used  even  in  Rome,  this  statement  is  highly  improbable. 

When  was  butter  introduced  into  Ireland?  We  do  not  know;  but 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  specimens  referred  to  can  be  as  much  as  a 
thousand  years  old.  Nor  do  we  know  when  they  commenced  to  wear 
shoes  of  the  pattern  described.  The  Irish  princes  ptohably  used  them 
as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  With  regard  to  the  people  gen- 
erally, Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  twelfth  ';entury,  informs  us  that  they 
"went  naked  and  unarmed  to  battle;"  and  Dincley,  in  his  account  of 
his  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  states  that  "  the  common 
people  of  both  sexes  weare  no  shoes,  after  the  English  fashion,  but  a 
sort  of  pumps  called  brogues." 

Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  mentions  also  that  in  1824  a  male  body,  completely 
clad  in  woollen  garments,  was  found  in  a  bog  in  the  parish  coin  of  fiftesnih 
of  Killery,  at  the  depth  of  six  feet.     He  assumes  that  it  ='^''"'ry. 
belonged  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.     A  silver  coin  was  also 
found,  which  was  illegible. 

In  his  "  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  of  Stone,  Earthen,  and  Vegetable 
Remains,"  he  mentions  that  Number  97  of  the  catalogue  is  an  ancient 
wooden  candlestick  of  fir,  eight  and  a  half  inches  high,  found  at  the 

«  See  pp.  267,  263.  f  Page  293. 
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depth  of  sixteen  feet  in  the  bog  of  Lower  Lyrane,  near  Blackstones, 

Similar  examples,  illustrating  the  rapid  formation  of  peat,  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr,  Andrew  Steele  in  his  work  on  "  Peat  Moss 
or  Turf  Bog,"  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1S26. 

A  man  and  a  woman,  he  says,  were  found  in  a  peat  moss  in  Derby- 
Human  LodLcs  shire  in  1703,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  man's  name 
found.  ^as  Barber.     He  was  a  grazier,  who,  being  reduced  in  his 

circumstances,  was  going  off  with  his  servant-maid  for  Ireland,  and  was 
lost  in  this  bog  during  a  great  fall  of  snow  on  the  14th  of  January,  1674. 
When  found,  they  had  lain  in  the  peat  moss  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
years.  Their  appearance  was  in  no  way  altered,  and  the  flesh  was  soft 
as  that  of  persons  newly  dead.f 

A  butter-kit,  Mr.  Steele  informs  us,  was  found,  filled  with  butter,  in 

the  botlffm  of  Cormaskae  Moss,  in  Perthshire.     "  It  was  evident 

it  had  lain  in  the  moss  very  long,  from  this,  that  the  kit  was 

made  of  bark  of  trees,  which  has  not  been  the  fashion  for  such  articles 

in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  for  a  century  past  at  least. "J 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  he  states,  in  his  Irish  Tour,  mentions  a  peat  moss 

in  which,  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  "  evident  marks  of  the  plough 

Traocsofihe  i^  flis  soil  at  the  bottom,  also  remains  of  cabins,  cribs  for 

plough  below  cattle,  moosc's  horns,  oaks,  yews,  and  fir,  being  good  red 

'''™'         deal,"  were  found. 

Here  is  a  very  remarkable  case.  Dr.  Plott,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of 
Coins  of  Edward  Stafford,"  "  mentions  that  a  parcel  of  coins  of  Edward  IV. 
IV.  eigiiieen  feet  wcre  discovercd  in  a  peat  moss  eighteen  feet  deep,  which, 
in  the  peal.  supposing  them  to  have  been  dropt  on  the  surface  in  that 

reign,  led  him,  by  the  latest  date  of  the  coins,  to  the  arithmetical  con- 
clusion that  the  moss  must  have  risen  or  grown  upwards  of  an  inch 
every  year."§  Sir  John  Lubbock,  however,  would  refer  these  coins  to 
the  Neolithic  Age. 

"The  growth  of  mosses,"  says  Mr.  Steele,  "is  occasioned  by  the 
Remarks  of  continual  accession  of  fresh  vegetables  growing  over  those 
Mr.  sieeie.   that  have  decayed. 

"  By  some  the  growth  of  peat  has  been  thought  to  be  the  operation  of 
ages ;  but  those  who  are  intimately  acqtiainted  with  botanic  researches 
know  well  that  the  tribe  of  cryptogamous  plants  grow  in  general  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  ...  I  have  myself  observed  the  Sphagnum  grow 
four  feet  in  a  year,  springing  from  the  bottom  and  covering  the  siuface 
of  stagnated  water  of  that  depth.  The  Hypnum  fluitans,  which  also 
grows  in  water  and  floats  on  its  surface,  has  been  known  to  grow  two 

■  See  p.  £i8.  t  Page  9.  %  Page  li.  I  Steele  on  Peat  Moss,  p.  13. 
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or  three  feet  in  length  in  a  season,  and  to  form  a  stratum  of  peal  in 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  says  that  the  Poly- 
trichum  commune  grows  sometimes  annually  a  yard  in  length,  which, 
with  the  other  musci  that  flourish  in  bogs  or  marshes,  he  adds,  by  con- 
tinual increase  and  decay,  soon  fill  up  and  convert  them  into  peat  bogs. 
.  .  .  Now,  it  may  he  further  remarked  that,  although  the, musci  do  often 
very  quickly  fill  up  wet  valleys  in  this  climate,  and  convert  them  into 
peat  bogs,  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  wood,  decaying  all  at  once, 
from  the  stagnation  of  water,  or  other  causes,  may,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  musci,  and  the  gramineous  and  other  plants  that  are  natives  of 
wet  ^Q\\s.,fomi.  a  very  considerable  depth  of  peat  in  avery  few  years.  The 
roots  of  the  Eriophorunt  vaginatum,  mixed  with  Scirpus  cmspitosus,  Scha- 
nus  albus,  Carex puUcans ,  and  Umosa,  form  very  quickly  entire  strata  of 
peat.  By  replacing  the  surface  turf  of  a  moss  cut  for  fuel,  I  am  informed, 
a  peat  moss  near  Cupar-Angus  grew  again,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  cut 
for  fuel  twice  in  fifty  years. 

"I  have  also  observed  the  Conferva  bullosa,  and  others  of  the  algse 
tribe,  cover  the  surface  of  deep  stagnated  water  an  inch  or  two  in  thick- 
ness, in  appearance  like  a  green  scum,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks 
in  summer;  while  shallow  pools,  in  the  same  time,  having  the  addition 
of  musci  growing  from  the  bottom,  are  entirely  filled  tip  with  vegetable 
matter.  .  .  .  Also  the  Ranunculus  fluviatilis  assists  to  cover  very  rapidly 
the  whole  surface  of  large  stagnant  lakes,  and  to  convert  them  into  peat 
mosses.  Boats  have  indeed  been  frequently  found  buried  beneath  the 
turf  in  extensive  mosses."* 

"A  very  curious  instance  of  the  growth  of  an  extensive  moss,  viz., 
Cree,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  was  reported  in  1785,  as  follows:  About 
nineteen  years  before,  a  gentleman  who  lived  near  one  side  of  it  could, 
from  a  certain  window  of  his  house,  observe  the  door  of  a  cottage  which 
was  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moss ;  whereas  then,  from  the  same 
place,  he  could  scarcely  see  the  top  of  its  chimney."  f 

Fifteen  feet  of  peat,  according  to  Sir  J",  Lubbock,  take  us  back  to 
the  Stone  Age, — accbrding  to  M,  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Example  from 
they  represent  eleven  thousand  years:  in  the  "Antiquity  rrish  ctaimoee. 
of  Man,"  J  Sir  C.  Lyell,  while  speaking  of  the  Irish  crannoges,  informs 
us  that  in  one  of  these  at  Lagore  the  relics  were  covered  by  fifteen  feet 
of  peat,  among  which  occurred  antiquities  "referable  to  the  ages  of 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron."  It  would  follow,  therefore,  according  to  the 
"Prophet  of  Abbeville,"  that  iron  was  introduced  into  Ireland  eleven 
thousand  years  ago.  It  was  almost  certainly  not  introduced  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era ;  and,  if  so,  this  peat  is  not  more  than  eighteen 

»  Sleele  on  Peat  Moss,  pp.  14-16.  f  lb.,  pp.  16, 17,  \  Page  30. 
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hundred  and  seventy  years  old, — supposing  that  the  peat  commenced  to 
form  the  very  moment  the  iron  relics  were  deposited. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan, 
Many  of  ihc  peat  ^"  Renfrewshire,  describes  a  moss,  consisting  of  five  hun- 
mosscswcicforcsis  dred  acres,  from  seven  to  nine  feet  deep,  where  a  forest 
in  axontimfs.  formerly  stood.  The  stumps  of  the  trees  are  in  general 
in  their  original  position,  and  the  trees  are  broken  over  at  the  height  of 
three  feet.  He  alleges  that  this  moss  is  not  very  ancient,  which  infer- 
ence he  draws  from  the  fact  that  there  are  places  around  the  moss  "still 
denominated  by  the  Saxon  name  of  Wood."  He  might  have  added, 
says  Mr.'  Steele,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  mosses  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  retain  the  name  of  Woods,  though  there  does  not  now  exist 
a  growing  tree  in  their  vicinity.  The  fact  that  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
are  standing  three  feet  high  in  the  peat  is  precisely  analogous  to  what 
we  observed  in  the  peat  of  the  Somme  Valley,  and  proves,  as  in  that 
case,  that  at  least  three  feet  of  peat  was  formed  in  a  century. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  formation  of  a  peat  moss  recorded  in  the 
EariofCrcmari  's  ^'liilosophjcal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
accountofthtiapid  don,  vol.  ixxvii.,  givcn  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  which 
fcrmatmo  of  a  peat  :^g  ^y^^  transcribe  in  his  own  words  ; 

"  In  1651  (he  says)  I  %vent  by  a  very  high  hill  in  the 
parish  of  Loch  Broom,  which  rose  in  a  constant  steepness  from  the  sea; 
only  about  half  a  mile  up  there  is  a  plain  of  about  a  half-mile  round, 
and  from  thence  the  hill  rises  as  before  more  than  a  mile  in  ascent. 
This  little  plain  was  at  that  time  all  covered  over  with  a  firm  standing 
wood,  which  was  so  very  old  that  not  only  the  trees  had  no  green 
leaves,  but  the  bark  was  totally  thrown  off,  which  the  old  countrymen 
told  me  was  the  universal  manner  in  which  fir  woods  did  terminate,  and 
that,  in  twenty  or-  thirty  years  after,  the  trees  would  ordinarily  ca-st 
themselves  up  by  the  root,  and  that  they  would  lie  in  heaps  till, the 
people  would  cut  them  and  carry  them  away.  They  likewise  shewed 
me  that  the  outside  of  those  standing  trees,  for  the  space  of  an  inch 
inward,  was  dead  white  timber,  but  what  was  within  that  w£a  good  solid 
limber,  even  to  the  pith,  and  was  as  full  of  rosin  as  it  could  stand  in 
the  wood.  About  fifteen  years  after,  I  came  the  same  way,  and  saw 
not  so  much  as  a  tree,  or  appearance  of  the  root  of  any ;  but,  in  the 
place  thereof,  the  whole  bounds  where  the  wood  had  stood  was  all  over 
a  plain  green  ground,  covered  with  a  plain  green  moss.  I  asked  the 
country -people  who  were  with  me  what  became  of  the  wood,  and  who 
carried  it  away.  They  told  me  that  nobody  was  at  the  pains  to  carry 
it  away,  but  that,  it  being  al!  overturned  at  the  root  by  the  wind,  the 
trees  did  lie  so  thick  and  swarving  over  one  another,  that  the  green 
moss,  there  called  fog,  had  overgrown  the  whole  timher,  which  they 
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said  was  occasioned  by  the  moisture  that  came  down  from  the  high 
hills  which  were  above  it,  and  stagnated  on  the  plain.  They  said  none 
could  pass  over,  because  the  scurf  of  the  fog  would  not  support  them, 
I  would  needs  try  it ;  and  accordingly  I  fell  in  to  the  armpits,  but  was 
immediately  pulled  out  by  thera.  Before  the  year  1699,  peaif„,mcii  nnd 
that  whole  piece  of  ground  was  turned  into  a  common  cutmfifiyytars. 
moss,  where  the  country- people  are  digging  turf  and  peat.  The  peats 
were  still  soft  and  spongy,  but  are  always  growing  better  and  better, 
and  I  am  informed  it  now  yields  good  peat." 

We  have  here  a  bed  of  peat  forming  in  less  than  fifty  years, — evi- 
dently of  considerable  depth,  and  in  condition  to  be  cut  and  carried 
away  for  fuel. 

In  Mr.  Steele's  book  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Vancouver's  Agricultural 
Report  of  Cambridgeshire,  giving  an  account  of  the  drain-  p,  .  ,^ 
ing  of  a  peat  bog  in  Ireland.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  under 
peat  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  thick  there  were  seen  ridges  and  fur- 
rows, the  indisputable  marks  of  a  former  cultivation,  and  at  the  bottom 
they  found  "  the  dash  and  lid  of  k  hand-churn,  and  a  large  crane-necked 
brass  spur,  with  a  rowel  a  full  inch  in  diameter."  * 

There  is  a  tract  of  land  lying  between  Manchester  and  Warrington, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  principal  part  of  which  lies 
in  the  township  and  royalty  of  Barton-upon-Irwell.  This 
moss  is  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  thick.  It  appears  that  a  part  of  this  area 
formerly  presented  a  very  different  surface,  for  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
at  one  time  imparked  by  the  name  of  Barton  Park.  The  impalement 
and  enclosure  of  this  park  are  laid  down  in  the  map  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  by  Robert  Morden,  in  Camden's  Britannia; 
and  in  cutting  the  drains  of  the  moss  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  ancient  oak  palings  were  found  under  the  ground. f 

In  our  chapter  on  the  "Mammoth,"  (p.  313)  we  gave  an  account  of 
certain  excavations  at  London  Wall,  where  the  traces  of  a  Eicavaiionsac 
pile-settlement  and  Roman  remains  were  met  with.  These  London  Waii. 
refuse-heaps  and  Roman  remains  were  found  at  the  bottom  and  up  to 
the  top  of  a  stratum  of  peat  eight  feet  in  thickness,  showing  that  the 
entire  peat -formation  had  been  deposited  during  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain, — that  is,  in  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.  In  other  words, 
the  peat  had  formed  here  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  in  a  century. 

s>  Steele,  p.  136.    How  old  is  this  spur?  t  Iti,,  p.  304. 
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Dr.  Dowler's  Red  Indian, — Answered  by  Prof.  Andrews  and  Rev.  Mr,  Fontaine. — Tlie 
Excarations  of  Mr.  Leonard  Homer  in  the  Mud  of  the  Nile.— The  Evidence  adduced 
apparently  counlenanced  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock.— A  Brick  bearing  the 
Stamp  of  Mohammed  Ali  found  at  a  Greater  Depth  than  Mr.  Homer's  Pottery  at 
Damietta.— The  Figure  of  the  Grecian  Honeysuckle  also  found  stamped  on  some  of 
Mr.  Homer's  Spedmens.— The  Improbability  that  the  Deposit  around  the  Statue  of 
Rameses  is  older  than  some  Fourteen  Hundred  Yeats.— The  Cone  of  the  Tinifere. 

The  idle  and  extravagant  manner  in  which  the  most  distinguished 
savam  figure  up  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  present  mundane  economy  is 
Dr.  Dowier's  Kcd  ludicfously  illustrated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  and  Sir  John 
Indian.  Lubbocli's  calculatious  about  the  antiquity  of  Dr.  Dow- 

ler's Rod  Indian  found  in  the  mud  m  the  city  of  Nevi'  Orleans,  sixteen 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  beneath  four  successive  tiers  of  cypress 
forests.  Dr.  Dowler  estimates  that  this  relic  is  fifty-seven  thousand 
Endorsed  by  Lydi  years  old,  and  Lyell  quotes  with  apparent  approval  Ms 
Bod  Lubbocit.  calculation,  while  Lubbock  remarks  that,  if  the  facts  as 

stated  can  be  relied  on,  "this  skeleton  must  carryback  the  existence  of 
man  in  America  to  a  very  early  period."  Says  Lubbock,  "  The  plain 
on  which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  built,  and  which  rises  only  about 
ten  feet  above  the  sea-level,  consists  of  alluvial  soil  which  has  been 
proved  by  borings  to  have  a  depth  of  more  than  five  hundred  feet,  and 
which  contains  several  successive  layers  of  cypresses.  The  river-banks 
show  similar  remains  of  ancient  forests,  and  Messrs.  Dickeson  and  Brown 
have  found  remains  of  no  less  than  ten  cypress  forests,  at  different  levels 
below  the  present  surface.  These  trees  are  not  unfrequently  as  much  as 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  are  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  rings  on  each.  The  human  skeleton  above  referred  to  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet,"  etc.,  etc.  As  a  commentary  on  this,  we  will 
quote  from  our  friend  Dr.  Andrews  again  (in  the  Chicago  Advance,  May 
2S,  1868,  cited  in  the  Princeton  Review,  Oct.  1868)  : 

"  In  New  Orleans,  while  digging  a  pit  for  the  gas-works,  the  workmen 

Dr  ApdMws's  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  Red  Indian  sixteen  feet  beneath 

"ply-  the  surface,  and  overlaid  by  earth  in  which  stood  the  stumps 

of  four  successive  cypress  forests.     Dr,  Dowler,  who  investigated  the 
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matter,  concluded  that  it  required  fifty  thousand  years  to  accumulate 
the  sixteen  feet  of  material  above  the  skeleton,  and  Lyell  quotes  and 
partly  approves  the  calculation.  Dr.  Dowler  is  well  known  in  the 
medical  profession  as  an  enthusiastic  but  unsound  investigator,  who  is 
very  prone  to  come  to  startling,  but  erroneous,  conclusions ;  but  that 
Lyell  should  be  led  astray  by  siich  enormous  blunders  may  well  excite 
astonishment.  The  accretion  both  of  vegetable  matter  and  of  river- 
mud  in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  is  very  rapid,  and  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers  *  have  calculated  that  the  whole  ground  on  which 
New  Orleans  stands,  down  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  has  been  deposited 
within  the  period  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  years.  Lyell  himself 
states  that  he  has  seen  many  stumps  of  trees  standing  erect  in  the  banks 
of  the  river,  a  fact  which  should  have  shown  him  that  the  accretion  was 
rapid  enough  to  cover  these  stumps  to  tlieir  summits  before  they  had 
time  to  decay.  I  have  myself  seen  in  that  region  young  cottonwood 
saplings  only  seven  years  old,  around  whose  trunks  the  annual  overflow 
of  the  river  had  deposited  two  or  three  feet  of  earth  above  their  original 
roots.  It  is  possible  that  the  New  Orleans  man  may  be  one  or  two 
thousand  years  of  age;  but  to  claim  fifty  thousand  years  for  him  is 
provocative  of  laughter." 

Both  Lyell  and  Lubbock  make  reference  also  to  the  "Natchez  man" 
found  by  Dr.  Dickeson,  which  was  associated  with  the  bones  of  the 
mastodon,  and  Lyell  argues  that  if  he  be  right  in  calculating  a  hundred 
thousand  years  for  the  growth  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  if 
it  be  admitted  that  the  Natchez  man  was  cotemporary  with  tjie  masto- 
don. North  America  must  have  been  peopled  a  hundred  thousand  years 
ago  If 

The  precise  age  claimed  by  Dr.  Dowler  for  his  fossil  man  was  fifty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  years,  and  these  figures  were  accepted  by 
Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon. 

Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Fontaine,  in  his  work  previously  referred 
to,  remarks  that  similar  specimens  of  antiquity,  and  probably   „        ^ 
more  abundantly,  may  be  found  between  the  present  levee  of  Rev.  Mr. 
and  Taniaulipas  Street,  where  the  whole  area,  to  the  depth  ^'"'*^"=- 
of  more  than  one  hundred   feet,  has  certainly  been  deposited  within 
the  period  of  sixty  years.      He  states   that  since  the  gas-  ^g^orieain 
works   were    constructed,    the    New    Orleans    Academy   of  "Acadcmyof 
Sciences  was  agitated  by  a  report  that  in  making  some  deep  Sciences, 
excavations  at   Port    Jackson,    at   a   considerable    distance   from  the 

*  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbott,  who  estimate  the  age  of  the  Mississippi  delta  to  be 
irteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  four  years. 
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Mississippi  River,  and  at  a  dcptli  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface,  a  piece  of  wood  had  been  exhumed  which  had  evidently  been 
shaped  by  "human  art"  and  dressed  with  tools  which  indicated  the 
work  of  a  highly-civilized  race  of  men.  It  was  decided  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  pre-Adamite  origin  of  the"autochthones"of  America,  that 
these  aborigines,  who  had  inhabited  Louisiana  fifty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  years  ago,  were  an  exceedingly  cultivated  and  highly  enlight- 
ened people.  Several  members  of  the  Academy  determined  to  examine 
the  matter  thoroughly.  They  found  the  facts  to  have  been  correctly 
stated.  A  large  piece  of  yellow  poplar  had  been  unburied  at  a  great 
depth,  and  a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  river,^a  distance  as  great 
as  that  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  mound  in  the  graveyard  of  Point  k 
Discover  [he  gun-  ^^  Hache  above  the  forts.  It  was  squared  with  a  broad- 
Baie  of  a  Kentucky  axe,  borcd  with  an  auger,  cut  with  a  liand-saw,  and  was 
flai-boat.  unmistakably  the  gunwale  of  a  Kentucky  fiat-boat  .'* 

Mr.  Fontaine  says  the  Artesian  auger  has  brought  wood  up  unpetrlfied, 
and  but  little  changed  from  common  seasoned  timber,  from  a  depth  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  and  he  mentions  the  finding  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  "  fifty  feet  below  the  levee,  and  beneath  two  tiers  of 
stumps,  buried  in  the  deposit  only  four  years."  f 

This  author  has  some  remarks  upon  the  age  of  trees,  or  their  dead 
Tteiroesofihe  t™"ks>  '"  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  observes  that 
MiMissippL  Vai-  the  forest-trees  of  all  the  country  cast  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
'"'"  tains  which  he  has  examined  are  very  short-lived,  and  that 

he  has  never  found  one  whose  age  will  compare  with  that  attributed  to 
the  chestnuts  of  Sicily,  the  oaks  of  England,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  cypresses  of  Mexico,  or  the  sequoias  of  California.  He  has  found 
that  all  the  forests  on  soils  growing  large  crops  of  grass  were  once 
prairies,  and  had  covered  the  earth  recently,  or  since  the  annual  burn- 
ings practised  by  the  Indians  had  ceased.  He  found  no  oaks,  or  other 
trees,  more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  except  in  bottoms,  etc.  In 
Virginia,  and  in  Mississippi,  the  red  oak,  the  white  oak,  and  many  other 
forest-trees,  attain  nearly  their  greatest  size  in  fifty  years.J 

"The  age  of  no  fossil  found  in  the  alluvium  of  the  present  delta  of 
impMsibie  to  dc-  Louisiana  can  be  determined.  The  average  depth  of  the 
tetmins  ths  age  of  rivcr  IS  about  one  hundred  feet  for  the  lower  one  hun- 
tKi^^iLfur*  '"  '^''^^  ^"'^  twenty-five  miles  of  its  course,  and  its  bottom 
current  fiows  as  swiftly  as  its  surface,  and  the  average 
velocity  is  about  four,  miles  per  hour.  Opposite  New  Orleans,  the 
soundings  of  Harrison's  map  of  1847,  in  the  New  Orleans  Academy 
of  Sciences,  showed  a  depth  of  from  one  himdred  and  sixty-two  to  one 

«  i-Iow  the  World  was  Peopled,  pp.  86,  B7.  -f  ib.,  p.  330.  %  See  pp.  84,  35. 
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hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet.  Mr.  Alfred  Heiison,  wlio  had  lived  in 
the  city  sixty  years  in  1867,  told  me  that  he  recollected  when  the  deep 
channel  of  the  river  flowed  where  Tchonpitoulas  Street  is  now  huilt,  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  part  of  it,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pteseiit 
shore.  By  undermining  and  engnlfing  its  banks,  with  everything  upon 
them,  logs  tangled  in  vines  and  bedded  in  mud,  cypress  stumps,  Indian 
graves,  and  modern  works  of  art,  are  suddenly  swallowed  up  and  buried, 
at  all  depths,  by  its  waters,  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
feet.  The  deep  channel  then  works  its  way  from  them,  and  leaves 
them  beneath  a  deep  soil  of  inconceivable  fertility,  which  quickly  pro- 
duces above  them  a  dense  forest  of  rapid  and  short-lived  growth ;  first 
of  cypress  remote  from  the  shore,  with  willows  and  cottonwood  next 
to  its  receding  current;  then  of  live-oak,  hackberry,  and  elm,  with  a 
variety  of  other  trees.  But  the  restless  and  resistless  giant  soon  returns 
with  a  sweeping  curve,  and  invades  the  land  of  the  oaks,  and  of  the 
cypress  also;  and  undoes  quickly  all  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, or  of  an  age,  to  do  it  over  again.  In  1856,  an  Artesian  auger 
penetrated  a  cedar  log  eighteen  inches  thick,  which  it  had  buried  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  beneath  the  pavement  of  Canal  Street."  * 
All  this  throws  light  on  Mr.  Horner's  "Researches  in  Egypt,"  as 
Sir  John  Lubbock  denominates  his  observations  touching  „  .„ 
the  sediment  from  the  Nile  which  has  accumulated  around  pioraiions  in  the 
the  obelisk  at  Heliopolis  and  the  statue  of  Rameses  II.  at  '""■J  "f 'i-e  Nik. 
Memphis,  and  above  a  certain  piece  of  pottery  which  he  found  in  this 
deposit  at  the  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet.  The  obelisk  "is  believed" 
to  have  been  erected  about  2300  B.C.,  and  adding  1850,  the  year  when 
the  observation  was  made,  we  have  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  for  the  age  of  the  same.  Eleven  feet  of  sediment  have  accumu- 
lated around  it,  or  some  3.18  inches  in  a  century.  In  the  case  of  the 
colossal  statue  at  Memphis,  the  present  surface  is  ten  feet  six  and  three- 
quarter  inches  above  the  base  of  the  platform  on  which  the  statue 
stood.  Assuming  that  the  platform  was  sunk  fourteen  and  three-quarter 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  time  it  was  laid,  we  have 
a  depth  of  sediment  froiu  the  present  surface  to  that  level  of  nine  feet 
four  inches.  Rameses,  according  to  Lepsius,  reigned  between  1394  and 
1328  B.C.,  which  gives  an  antiquity  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years,  and  consequently  a  mean  increase  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  a  century.  With  this  unit  of  measure  Mr.  Horner  ascertains 
that  the  piece  of  pottery  "  had  been  buried  thirteen  thousand  years,  "f 
Sir  John  Lubbock  hesitates  to  accept  "unreservedly"  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Horner,  but  regards  his  calculations  as  "of  great  importance." 
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The  subject  is  earnestly  discussed  in  the  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  and  has 
exercised  various  scJeiitiiic  societies.  The  resulting  estimates  for  the 
antiquity  of  bricks  and  pottery  in  Egypt  range  from  twelve  thousand 
to  sixty  thousand  years.  A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Hevietu  answers  all  this  with  the  remark  that  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Stephenson  found  in  the  delta  near  Damietta,  at  a  greater  depth 
than  was  ever  reached  by  Mr.  Horner,  a  brick  bearing  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

It  is  farther  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savile,  in  his  work  entitled  "  The 
Truth  of  the  Bible,"  that  in  the  deepest  boring  at  the  foot  of  the  statue 
of  Rameses  11,  there  was  found  the  Grecian  honeysuckle  stamped  upon 
some  of  the  supposed  palfeolitbic  fragments,  which  belonged  to  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  earliest. 

And  farther:  Mr,  Horner,  in  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1855-58,  represents  that  there  were  some  ninety-five  excava- 
tions made  in  the  mud  neai*  Memphis,  besides  a  number  near  Heliopolis, 
and  that  in  nearly  all  of  these  excavations  fragments  a^  burnt  brick  wqts 
brought  up  from  greater  depths  than  that  from  which  the  pottery  was 
obtained.  Now,  the  brick  used  in  ancient  times  in  Egypt  was  almost 
invariably  sun-dried,  and  not  burnt.  The  burnt  brick  was  not  com- 
monly used  till  the  Roman  period.  If,  then,  Mr,  Horner  brought  up 
burnt  brick  from  so  many  places,  it  was  probably  Roman  brick. 

And  again  :  Mr,  Osburn,  the  author  of  the  "Monumental  History  of 
Egypt,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Literary  Gazette,  states  that  Abd-al-Latif,  a 
historian  of  Bagdad,  visited  Memphis  about  six  centuries  ago,  and  that 
he  describes  this  statue  as  standing  at  that  time.  The  mud  of  the  nine 
feet  four  inches  must  then  be  dated  from  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
era,  instead  of  from  the  seventeenth  century  before  that  era. 

And  again :  If  the  mud  deposits  of  the  Nile  have,  been  accumulating 
around  this  statue  ever  since  it  was  set  up  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  then 
the  inundations  of  that  river  must  have  annually  submerged  the  city. 
The  more  probable  fact  is  that  the  inundation  was  banked  out,  and  that 
the  floods  of  the  river  never  reached  the  statue  till  Memphis  became  a 
ruin  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

Even  the  Anthropological  Review  pronounces  Mr.  Horner's  evidence 
"preposterous,"  and  laments  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  "should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  such  absurdities." 

THE  CONE  OF  THE   TINIERE, 

This  is  another  prominent  witness  relied  on  by  the  archsologists  to 
prove  the  "antiquity  of  man."  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  consider  it  with  the  utmost  gravity.     At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
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the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  the  city  of  Villeneuve,  the  torrent  of  the  Tini^re 
descends  abruptly  from  the  mountains.  It  brings  down  Rtikd  on  by  tho 
annually  a  certain  amount  of  gravel,  which  has  been  depos-  amiiropoit^isis. 
ited  in  the  form  of  a  half-cone  on  the  plateau  on  the  border  of  the  lake. 
The  apex  of  the  cone  rests  against  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
base  extends  in  a  semicircle  around  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  from  which 
the  torrent  descends.  A  railroad  cut  through  the  cone  has  exposed  a 
section  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  Fonr  feet  from  the  top  were 
found  Roman  relics ;  at  ten  feet  were  found  bronze  implements ;  and  at 
nineteen  feet  Morlot  found  stone  implements.  The  entire  depth  of  the 
cone  is  thirty-two  feet  and  six  inches.  Some  two  hundred  years  ago  the 
increase  of  the  cone  was  stopped  by  confining  the  torrent  between  stone 
walls.  This  leaves  about  fourteen  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  years 
for  the  Roman  period.  In  this  time  about  four  feet  of  gravel  (as  the 
calculation  runs)  were  deposited,  or  about  three  and  a  half  m.  MorbfB 
inches  in  a  century.  From  this  datum  Morlot  calculates  that  caioiiaiioo. 
the  antiquity  of  the  bronze  relics  is  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
years,  that  of  the  stone  relics  about  six  thousand  four  hundred  years, 
and  that  of  the  whole  cone  about  ten  thousand  years.* 

Dr.  Andrews  has  also  demolished  this  calculation.  "  It  is  with  great 
hesitation,"  he  says,  "  that  I  question  the  conclusions  of  a  Dr.Andiem's 
European  savant,  made  respecting  his  own  country ;  but,  ^'^p'i'- 
having  twice  examined  these  cones  with  great  care,  and  followed  the 
torrent  a  mile  into  the  mountains  to  study  its  appearance  and  action,  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  very  singular  mathematical 
error  in  estimating  the  age  of  the  cones,  and  an  omission  of  several 
important  geological  facts,  which  vitiate  the  whole  calculation.  The 
nature  of  the  mathematical  error  will  be  made  obvious  by  a  few  facts. 
The  gravel  cones  of  Switzerland  are  very  numerous,  and  the  principle 
of  their  formation  easily  understood.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
torrent  brings  down  about  the  same  amount  of  gravel  every  year,f  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  first  year's  deposit  will  lie  upon  the  plateau 
in  a  conical  heap  of  no  great  breadth,  but  of  considerable  height.  The 
second  year's  gravel,  however,  will  be  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  first,  and,  extending  wider,  it  must  be  much  thinner.  The  third 
year's  accretion  will  be  broader  and  thinner  still ;  and  so  on  to  the  last. 
It  follows  that  the  superficial  annual  layers  are  always  the  thinnest,  be- 
cause the  broadest.  Now,  if  Morlot  is  correctly  quoted,  he  first  derives 
his  scale  of  from  three  and  three-tenths  to  four  inches  increase  per  cen- 
tury from  the  superficial  layers  where  they  are  thinnest,  and  then  applies 
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it  without  modification  to  the  iaterior  where  tlie  annual  accretions  were 
much  diicker.  His  unit  of  measure  is,  therefore,  too  small,  and  exag- 
gerates the  tota!  age.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  true  method  is  to 
take  the  cubic  contents  of  the  strata  whose  age  is  known,  and  compare 
the  amount  with  the  cubic  contents  of  the  whole  cone;  or,  in  plain 
language,  if  the  annual  rain-fall  and  gravel-wash  has  been  uniform,  then 
as  the  quantity  of  gravel  in  the .  layers  deposited  since  the  Roman 
conquest  is  to  the  quantity  in  the  whole  cone,  so  is  the  time  required 
for  the  deposit  of  these  layers  to  the  time  required  for  the  formation 
of  the  whole  cone. 

"  The  revised  data  and  calculation  would  be  as  follows :  The  lower 
cone  is  really  a  half-cone,  the  apex  resting  against  the  declivity  of  the 
upper  one,  and  the  base  being  a  semicircle.  The  dimensions  are  nearly 
as  follows : 

"Height  of  apex,  38  feet. 

"Radius  of  the  base,  900  feet. 

"Cubic  feet  in  the  strata  deposited  since  the  Roman  conquest, 
5,283,205. 

"Time  of  deposition  of  the  same,  1300  to  1500  years. 

"Cubic  feet  in  the  whole  lower  cone,*  16,116,408. 

"Time  of  deposit  of  same,  3965  to  4576  years. 

"Adding  the  three  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
deposit  ceased,  the  present  age  of  the  lower  cone  would  be  from  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years." 

The  whole  cone,  therefore,  is,  at  the  maximum,  only  four  thousajid 
five  hundred  years  old.  The  stone  implements  lie  about  midway 
between  the  apex  and  the  base.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  they  are 
not  more  than  three  thousand  years  old.  This,  of  course,  is  merely 
an  approximation.  And  the  whole  calculation  would  be  still  farther 
changed  if  it  should  be  true  either  tliat  the  deposition  of  the  gravel  was 
arrested  earlier  than  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  or  that 
the  Roman  coin  found  (which  Lubbock  says  was  very  much  worn)  was 
dropped  a  couple  of  centuries  later  than  has  been  assumed,  or  that 
three  thousand  years  ago  the  torrent  of  the  TiniSre  flowed  with  a  bolder 
current  than  it  did  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

M.  de  Ferry  and  M.  Arcelin  have  both  made  calculations  designed 
Caicuiaiioos  of  *°  '^^  approximately  the  dates  of  the  Iron,  Bronze,  and 
MM,  de  Firry  Stonc  Agss.  The  river  Saone  is  gradually  raising  the  plain 
andArceim.  through  which  it  flows,  and  these  savans,  taking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  remains  as  the  basis  of  their  calculations,  have  esti- 

*  There  is  an  older  and  much  larger  cone  above  the  one  under  consideration. 
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mated  the  probable  age  of  the  subjacent  beds.  Comparing  a  number 
of  observations,  M,  de  Ferry  fixes  the  accumulation  since  the  Roman 
period  at  a  thickness  of  1.1'"°';  of  tiie  Bronze  Age  layer  at  1.30  ;  of  the 
Stone  Age  layer  at  1.50.  This  would  give  for  the  Bronze  Age  an  an- 
tiquity of  three  thousand  years ;  for  the  Neolithic  Age  an  antiquity  of 
four  thousand  or  five  thousand  years;  and  for  the  PalEeolithic  Age  about 
nine  thousand  or  ten  thousand  years.  M.  Arcelin  adopts  a  somewhat 
different  scaler  assuming  for  the  Roman  layer  a  depth  of  one  metre, 
deduced  from  twenty-four  stations,  he  thus  obtains  for  the  Celtic  Iron 
Age  an  antiquity  of  from  one  thousand  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  years;  for  the  Bronze  Age  an  antiquity  of  from  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  years;  .for  the 
Neolithic  Age  an  antiquity  of  from  three  thousand  six  hundred  to  six 
thousand  seven  hundred,  and  for  the  PalseoUthic  Age  an  antiquity  of 
from  six  thousand  seven  hundred  to  eight  thousand  years. 

This  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock, — a  decided  abatement  from  two  hundred  thousand 
years  for  palasolithic  man.  If  we  make  some  allowance  for  the  differ-' 
ence  in  the  volume  of  the  Sa6ne  at  the  different  periods,  the  calculations 
would  appear  to  be  nearly  correct. 

To  illustrate  what  widely-different  conclusions  are  reached  by  the 
anthropologists  from  calculations  like  these,  we  may  state  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee,  some  years  since,  Mr. 
Vivian  presented  an  estimate  which  he  had  made  of  the  age  of  man 
from  observations  at  Kent's  Cavern.  Roman  remains  were  found 
tinder  stalagmite  five  millimetres  thick,  which  represented  two  thousand 
years.  With  this  unit,  Mr.  Vivian  fixed  the  duration  of  man's  residence 
in  England  at  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  years,*  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1S71,  Mr.  Vivian 
expands  this  estimate  to  "more  than  a  million  of  years." 

■>  Mttt^riiuit,  tome  iv.  p.  48, 
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THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE   PAL/EOLITHIC  AGE  IN    EGYPT. 

If  the  modern  theory  of  a  Paleolithic  Age,  dating  back  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  years  ago,  is  correct,  of  al!  countries  in  the  world 
Egypt  is  the  place  where  we  ought  to  find  some  traces  of  it.  We  ought 
to  find  there,  in  the  geological  deposits  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
River-Gravel,  the  palfeolithic  implements,  and  the  remains  of  an  extinct 
fauna.  If  there  is  no  deposit  of  the  so-called  "drift"  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile,  there  is,  of  course,  some  geological  deposit  of  corresponding 
age ;  and  in  this  we  should  find  hatchets  of  the  St.  Acheul  type,  and  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals,  as  we  do  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  India. 

Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  occurs.  There  are  no  indications 
whatever  of  a  Palseolithic  Age.  Flint  implements  have  been  found  in 
Egypt,  but  they  belong  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  and  occur  on  the  surface, 
or  near  the  surface — or  in  the  tombs.  We  have  little  doubt  that,  as  in 
Babylonia,  a  few  stone  implements  of  the  palteolithic  form  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  in  Egypt ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  Babylonia 
these  have  occurred  in  association  with  meia/.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
earb'est  flint  implements  of  Egypt  were  very  primitive,  but  they  were, 
as  in  Babylonia,  cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary,  with  bronze  and 
iron.  Indeed,  one  such  implement  is  reported  by  M.  Arcelin  as  found 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  volume  of  the  Congrfe  d'Anthropologie  for  1872,*  M.  J.  Dela- 
noiie  asks,  "How  is  it  then  that,  being  one  of  the  countries  most 
anciently  inhabited,  it  [Egypt]  never  offers,  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  the  numerous  arch^ologists  who  have  explored  it,  any  human  pre- 
historic station,  nor  any  rough-hewn  flints  in  silu  in  the  diluvium,  as  at 
St.  Acheul,  for  example?"  "That,"  he  continues,  "  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  quaternary  terrain  visible  in  Egypt.  1  know 
well  that  several  geologists  have  affirmed  the  existence  of  ancient  terraces 
all  along  the  Nile.  The  fact  is  exact,  but  quite  exceptional,  and  it  is 
wrong  to  generalize  it. 

"  The  Nile,  which  has  excavated  so  great  a  valley,  had  evidently  for- 
merly a  much  greater  volume  and  a  higher  level ;  but  there  remain  no 
traces  of  its  high  levels.     The  accidental  deposits  of  gravel  and  mud 

*  Page  314. 
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which  travellers  have  long  signalled  at  ten,  fifteen,  and  thirty  metres 
above  the  present  floods,  are  all  situated  near  ancient  natui-al  barriers, 
now  no  longer  existing.  They  are,  then,  purely  local  and  accidental. 
It  is  there  only  that  the  true  quaternary  can  be  observed  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  that  tools  of  flint  occur  in  situ." 

M.  DelanoQe  professes  to  have  found  at  such  a  point  a  collection  of 
pre-historic  tools  on  the  summit  of  the  hillock  of  Fatira,  situated  thirty 
metres  above  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  and  five  kilometres  from  Djebel 
Salsile  (Mont  de  la  Chaine).  He  gives  a  cut  of  a  beautiful  polished 
instrument  in  white  flint  found  at  this  place,  associated  with  shells  and 
pebbles.  There  was  at  this  point,  he  says,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
M.^  Linant-Bey  and  the  most  competent  engineers,  an  ancient  digue 
which  has  been  broken  by  the  river.*  This  ancient  barrier  had  created 
at  this  point  a  sort  of  lake  and  a  cataract,  until  the  river  broke  through 
and  fell  to  its  present  level.  These  terraces  are  found  at  Ouadi  Alfa, 
Assouan,  Djebel  Ein,  etc. 

M,  Delanoiie  then  mentions  the  discovery  of  a  workshop  of  rwi/,?  flints 
at  Chersonna,  twelve  kilometres  from  Esne. 

This  is  all  the  evidence  tliat  M.  Delanoiie  can  collect  for  the  existence 
of  a  paleolithic  age  in  Egypt.  A  fatal  objection  to  the  opinion  that 
the  deposits  z.-!^  palaolithic  presents  itself  at  the  threshold :  the  beautiful 
specimen  of  polished  white  flint  to  which  we  have  referred  is  neolithic. 
Again,  these  flints  occur  at  the  surface,  and  have  no  associated  remains 
of  any  extinct  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  "  barriers"  to  which  M.  Dela- 
noiie refers,  we  may  remark  that  in  one  instance  we  have  the  data  by 
means  of  which  to  fix  the  period  during  which  it  was  broken.  "In 
remote  ages,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  "Ancient  History  of  the  East," 
"the  hills  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Nile  approached  so  close  to 
one  another  at  some  points  as  either  to  form  lakes,  or  at  least  to  dam 
up  the  waters  of  the  inundation  in  certain  parts,  till  the  river  forced  its 
way  through  the  barrier  of  rocks.  Such  a  barrier  once  existed  at  Sil- 
silis  {Hadjar  SelseleK),  some  forty  miles  below  the  first  cataract.  The 
effect  of  this  in  spreading  the  water  of  the  inundation  over  the  now  bar- 
ren plains  of  Nubia  Is  still  seen  in  ancient  alluvial  deposits,  which  reach 
northward  as  far  as  Silsilis,  and  in  water-worn  rocks  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  river.  But  this  is  not  all :  we  can  determine  the  his- 
toric period  within  which  the  barrier  was  broken  down.  On  the  rocks 
at  Semneh,  inscriptions  of  Amenemes  III.  and  other  kings  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  show  that  the  inundation  then  reached  twenty -seven  feet  above 

•  M.  Linant-Bey,  who,  M.  Delanoiie  says,  .has  studied  betlcr  than  any  one  else  Iho 
hydrography  of  the  Nile,  has  only  seen  in  Egypl  and  in  Nubia  heal  iirracis.  occasioned 
by  thE^e  obstructions  to  Ihe  course  of  the  river. 
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its  present  height;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings on  the  old  deposit,  and  the  caves  in  the  rocks  near  the  Nile,  prove 
that  the  lower  level  was  permanently  established  by  the  time  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty.  .  .  .  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  name  of 
this  king  [Amenemes  III.]  gives  us  only  an  upward  limit ;  and  among 
the  inscriptions  at  Semneh,  some  are  now  said  to  bring  down  the  period 
of  the  river's  higher  rise  iDto  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty."* 

If  palseolithic  man  lived  in  Egypt,  ihere  is  one  other  quarter  in  which 
■we  might  expect  to  find  some  traces  of  his  existence.  The  remains  of 
the  "  palEcolithic"  man  of  France  are  found  not  only  in  the  river-gravel, 
but  also  in  the  ancient  caves.  There  are  no  traces  of  palfeolithic  man 
in  caves  in  Egypt. 

If  it  should  be  alleged  that,  owing  to  the  long  occupation  of  Egypt 
by  civilized  man,  all  such  traces  would  have  disappeared  from  the  caves, 
then  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  caves  and  such  traces 
of  man  ate  found  in  Italy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  may  now  be  asked.  If  the  extinct 
anirnals  lived  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  and  left  their  remains  (mingled 
with  the  flint  implements)  in  the  Somme  Valley,  as  we  contend,  how  do 
we  explain  the  absence  of  such  rejiiains  in  Egypt?  That  the  argument 
is  as  damaging  to  one  hypothesis  as  to  the  other. 

Our  reply  is  this :  i.  That  after  the  Flood,  Egypt  was  occupied  imme- 
diately \iy  cviiMz&A,  man,  and  by  a  considerable  population;  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  would  rapidly 
disappear.  Of  the  river -gravel  deposit  there  seems  to  have  been  none; 
of  the  cave-life  of  palseolithic  Europe  there  would  be  little.  We  do 
not  find  the  remains  of  wild  beasts  with  the  Egyptian  relics,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  do  not  find  them  with  Roman  relics.  2.  That,  in  all 
probability,  Egypt  was  inhabited  before  the  Flood  for  many  centuries, 
and  in  that  case  the  cave-fauna  had  probably  disappeared  from  that 
region  before  it  was  re-occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Noah. 

Thus  the  argument  with  which  we  set  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book,  that  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  we  find  man  in  the  beginning  civil- 
ized, is  signally  corroborated,  after  our  recognition  of  the  "  palseolithic" 
fanna  and  implements  in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere,  by  the  failure 
of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Had 
such  remains  been  found  in  these  valleys,  we  should  also  have  necessarily 
found  the  traces  of  the  intermediate  progress  from  the  Paleolithic  Age 
to  the  Temple-towers  and  the  Pyramids.  We  find  neither.  Man  ap- 
pears rotund  and  complete  in  Egypt,  as  the  sun  suddenly  presents  itself 
above  the  horizon  in  the  morning. 
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THE  ABSENCE  OF  PALffiOtlTHTC  REMAINS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND,  AND 
IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  AND  DENMARK. 

A  Cine  lo  the  Dale  of  the  PalEeolifliie  Age. — No  Flint  Implements  of  this  Age  found  in 
these  Countries,  and  no  Remains  of  a  Palteolitliic  Fauna. — Due  to  the  Fact  that  tho 
North  of  Europe  was  still  in  the  Glacial  Age  when  tlie  Gravels  of  the  Somme  Valley 
were  deposited.— First  Traces  of  Man  in  the  North  found  in  the  Scotch  Carses  and 
the  Danish  Peat.— Date  of  the  Glacial  Age  ui  the  North.— Came  down  to  (he  Era  of  Pol- 
ished  Stone.— Prof.  Janiieson  on  the  Geological  Changes  in  Scotland.- Recent  Shell- 
Mounds. — Recent  Use  of  Stone  Implements,— Remains  of  the  Mammoth,  Reindeer, 
Urns,  etc.,  found  in  the  Scotch  Glacial  Deposits.— A  Mild  Inler-Gladal  Period.- Cor- 
responded with  the  Period  jusl  preceding  the  PalEeolithic  Flood  and  the  Deposition  of 
the  River-Gravel. — The  Occurrence  of  both  an  Arctic  and  a  Southern  Fauna  in  the 
Pateolithio  Gravels  and  Caves  explained— Tho  Glacial  and  the  Neolithic  Ages.— Eleva- 
■  tion  and  Subsidence  of  Land  in  Sweden.— Recent  Erratics  observed  in  Sweden  and 


We  are  not  without  acbe  to  the  date  of  the  Paleolithic  Age;  and  it 
is  most  astonishing  that  in  tliis  connection,  although  the  i^i,^,  ,y.  ,  , 
facts  are  well  known,  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  all  of  of  the  PaisoiiiWc 
the  writers  on  this  subject.  There  are  no  paljeohthic  ^''' 
IMPLEMENTS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  EUROPE, — that  IS  to  Say,  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Nor  do  we  find  these  im- 
plements in  the  river-gravel  of  the  north  of  England.  In  this  last- 
named  country  they  occur  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ouse,  the  Waveney,  the 
Thames,  and  their  tributaries,  and  at  various  places  along  the  southern 
coast ;  but  never  in  the  gravel  north  of  the  Ouse  or  west  of  the  valley 
of  the  Axe. 

All  of  the  stone  implements  found  in  the  regions  indicated  belong 
to  the  Neolithic  Age.*  In  other  words,  Paleolithic  man  never  pene- 
trated into  the  north  of  Europe. 

Nor  do  we  find,  with  a  qualification  to  be  presently  noticed,  in  Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, |  any  traces  of  j^^^^„^^  ^f  ,1^^ 
the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave-lion,  or  great  pachyderma. 

*  Excepting  a  few  bone-caves  in  England  north  of  the  line  indicated. 

-f  It  has  been  recently  stated  that  "worked  flints"  have  been  found  in  the  river-gravel  of 
the  northeast  of  Ireland.  It  is  noi  staled  that  they  were  of  the  palieolithlc  type,  nor  that 
they  were  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  Quaternary  feuna.  An  occasional  discovery 
of  this  sort  may,  perhaps,  be  naturally  looked  for. 
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the  cave-hyssna.  The  reindeer  and  the  Irish  elk  occur  in  the  peat,  having 
lived,  as  we  have  shown,  in  Neolithic  times;  and  the  same  seems  to  be 
true  of  the  cave-bear  in  Denmark.  The  absence  of  the  great  extinct 
animals  mentioned  in  these  northern  regions  finds  a  ready  explanation  : 
The  North  adii  in  it  is  referred  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  to  the  fact  tHat  the 
the  Glacial  Age.  Ice  had  not  yet  retired  from  these  higher  latitudes.  They 
were  still  in  the  Glacial  Age.  Neither  man  nor  beast  ventured  beyond 
the  regions  of  the  palseolithic  gravels.  The  gravels  of  Scotland  and 
the  other  northern  districts  of  Europe  contain  neither  flints  nor  the 
bones  of  the  extinct  mammals. 

The  first  traces  of  man  in  Northern  Europe  occur  in  the  carses  of 
Scotland  and  in  the  Danish  and  Irish  peat  bogs,  and  the 
man    in    the  implements  found  are  all  of  the  Polished  Stone  Age. 
'^°'*'-  "It  has  been  estimated,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "that 

the  number  of  flint  impfements  of  the  PalKoHthic  type  already  found 
in  Northern  France  and  Soutkem  England,  exclusive  of  flakes,  is  not 
less  than  three  thousand.  No  similar  tools  have  been  met  with  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  or  Norway,  where  Nilsson,  Thomsen,  and  other  anti- 
quaries have  collected  with  so  much  care  the  relics  of  the  Stone  Age. 
Hence  it  is  supposed  that  Paleolithic  man  never  penetrated  into  Scan- 
dinavia, which  may  perhaps  iiave  been  as  much  covered  with  ice  and 
snow  as  the  greater  part  of  Greenland  is  at  present."* 

We  have  thus  the  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  t  it 
DaM  of  the  lasted  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Denmark  down  to  the  begin- 
GiaciaiAge.  ning of  the NeoUtMc  Age ;  down  to  the  date  of  the  older  Swiss 
lake-dwellings.| 

In  France,  the  Glacial  Age  had  just  terminated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Palaiolithic  period. 

The  Palaeolithic  period  covers  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
man  in  France  and  the  appearance  of  man  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north 
Duration  of  the  '^^  England.  We  thus  ascertain  the  duration  of  the  Palteo- 
Paifcoiithio  Age.  Hthic  Age  with  absolute  certainty.  By  as  much  longer  as 
the  Ice  age  lingered  in  the  north  of  England  than  it  lingered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  by  that  much  is  the  dawn  of  the  Palteolithic  Age 
removed  from  the  dawn  of  the  Neolithic  Age, — using  these  terms  always 
in  the  sense  employed  by  the  archteologists,  and  as  descriptive  of  the 
periods  represented  by  the  fauna  of  the  mammoth,  etc.,  on.  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  aurochs,  Ursus  arctos,  beaver,  common  deer,  ox,  sheep, 
wolf,  fox,  dog,  etc.,  on  the  other. 

In  the  "Journal  of  the  Geological  Society"*  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Jamie- 
son,  F.G.S.,  has  a  paper  on  the  "History  of  the  Last  j^^^  ^^^^  .^^ 
Geological  Changes  in  Scotland,"  which  illustrates  these  chairges  in  Scot- 
positions.  There  are,  he  tells  us,  no  remains  of  the  mam-  '""*- 
moth  or  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus  in  Scotland  after  the  Glacial  era; 
and  the  valley-gravel  is  singularly  destitute  of  fossils  of  every  kind. 
The  first  traces  of  man  are  found  in  the  raised  esluarine  beds  represented 
by  the  flat  country  of  the  carses.  Prof  Jamieson  then  mentions  that 
several  primitive  canoes  have  been  found  in  the  silt  of  the  Clyde  at 
Glasgow,  and  that  with  the  whale  found  in  the  carse  of  the  Forth,  at 
Blair  Drummond,  there  was  found  a  fragment  of  stag's  horn,  similar  to 
that  found  with  the  Airthrey  whale,  and  having  a  similar  round  hole  bored 
through  it.  Canoes,  he  says,  have  also  been  found  in  the  carse  of  the 
Forth.  The  group  of  mollusca  occurring  in  these  beds  are  all  still  living 
at  present  both  in  the  seas  of  Britain  and  to  the  south  of  this  country, 
while  some  of  them  are  not  known  to  live  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

He  recognizes  (we  by  no  means  accept  all  he  says)  the  following  as 
the  order  of  events  during  the  post-tertiary  period  : 

1.  After  the  deposit  of  tlie  crag-gravel,  and  the  mammoth  had  lived 
in  Scotland,  the  country  was  covered  with  a  great  depth  of  snow  and 
ice,  which  extinguished  the  preceding  fauna.  The  ice  moved  in  great 
streams  from  the  great  water-sheds,  carrying  along  the  stony  debris  and 
boulders  which  constitute  the  boulder-clay  or  till. 

2.  This  was  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  land  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  feet,  so  that  all  the  lower  grounds  were  below  the  sea- 
level.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  brick-clays  containing  arctic  shells 
were  formed,  the  boulders  being  drifted  hither  and  thither  by  the  float- 
ing ice,  the  ice  probably  still  covering  much  of  the  land.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  similar  to  the  present  state  of  things  iii 
Spitz  bergen. 

3.  The  country  emerged  from  the  water,  but  the  ice  still  lay  on  much 
of  the  land. 

4.  The  glaciers  began  finally  to  retreat  in  earnest,  leaving  behind 
them  heaps  of  debris.  The  floods  occasioned  by  the  rapid  thaws 
strewed  the  valleys  with  large  quantities  of  rolled  gravel. 

5.  By  this  time  the  land  had  attained  a  higher  level  than  its  present 
level,  so  that  Britain  formed  a  mass  united  to  the  continent.  Woods 
of  birch,  alder,  and  hazel  grew  on  the  soil,  while  the  Great  Irish  Elk, 
the  Red  Deer,  the  Great  Wild  Bull,  the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Beaver, 

*Vol.  xxi.  p.  iSo(j365). 
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and  probably  the  Reindeer,  made  their  appearance.  In  the  valleys  the 
rivers  were  gradually  cutting  their  way  to  lower  levels,  and  in  doing  so 
spread  out  much  gravel  and  alluvial  soil  along  the  banks.  This  period 
is  represented  by  the  submarine  forests  and  peat-beds  underlying  the 
carses  of  the  Tay  and  the  Forth, 

6.  A  depression  now  took  place,  cutting  off  the  land  from  the  con- 
tinent. In  the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  the  Forth  the  coast-line  was 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  above  the  present,  and  on  the  coast  of  Aber- 
deenshire eight  or  ten  feet  higher  than  the  present  line.  Now  are 
formed  the  old  estuarine  beds,  or  carses,  of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay; 
and  Man  appears. 

7.  There  is  yet  another  movement  of  elevation,  the  natives  using  stone 
implements,  and  the  peat  (which  is  eight  or  twelve  feet  deep)  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blair  Drummond  forming,  [This  peat,  as  we  have  shown,  is 
post -Rom  an.] 

Prof.  Jamieson  gives  an  account  in  the  same  paper  of  certain  shell- 
mounds  examined  by  him  on  the  raised  beach  at  the  mouth 
Bmiutd  by  Prof,  of  the  Ythaii,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
Jamieson.  Very  examination  was  made  in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Daw- 
"""  ■  son.      They  found   no   metal,  but  quantities  of  chipped 

flint,  "Their  antiquity,  however,  does  not  seem  to  bevery great,  The 
base  of  the  largest  of  them  is  not  four  feet  above  the  present  reach  of 
the  tides  in  the  estuary  of  the  river,  which  shows  that  the  land  must 
have  been  as  high  as  it  is  at  present  when  they  were  formed.  They  are 
therefore  later  than  the  raised  beaches*  and  estuary  beds,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  later,  seeing  that  there  is  much  blown  sand 
underneath  them." 

The  chipped  flints,  says  Prof.  Jamieson,  occur  also  abundantly  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  one  of  these  mounds,  and  are  also  found 
in  great  numbers  at  certain  places  along  the  coast,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Ythan,  "  of  ten  in  positions  a  very  few  feet  above  high-watermark.'^ 

He  then  adds  that  it  is  "very  probable  that  among  the  poorer  and 

less  civilized  inhabitants  the  use  of  stone  tools  may  have 

probably  in  use  In  Continued  to  a  comparatively  late  period.     No  one  who 

iiattptriod among  jj^g  gggjj  (jjg  primeval  implements  jAV/ /«  «.r^  in  somc  Of 

poorcrcaaa.        ^^^  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  will  think  this  iinlikely."t 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  second  of  these  raised  beaches  of  Scotland 
These  beachei  (that  represented  at  Leith)  is  post -Roman,  we  ascertain 
post-Roman,  fpQjj,  (1-je  foregoing  that  the  Stone  Age  (apparently  unpol- 
ished) existed  in  Scotland  in  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years;  and  that 

*  One  of  Ihese  beaches,  as  we  have  shown,  has  been  elevated  since  the  Roman  occupa- 
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the  shell-mounds  of  the  Stone  Age  ("no  trace  of  metal")  are  of  the 
same  recent  date. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  in  one  of  the  "primitive"  canoes  from 
the  carse  at  Glasgow  a  piece  of  cork  was  found,  while  an  iron  anchor 
was  obtained  from  the  carse  of  Falkirk.  These  represent  the  older 
beach,  and  possess  no  great  antiquity,  while  the  beach  above  Edinburgh 
has  certainly  been  raised  since  the  Romans  used  the  port  of  Cramond 
as  a  naval  station. 

We  have  now,  however,  as  was  indicated,  to  qualify  the  foregoing 
remarks:  while  there  are  no  traces  of  the  mammoth  in 
Scotland  after  the  Glacial  Epoch,  such  remains  do  occa-  scotch  tiii. 
sionally  occur  in  the  glacial  deposits  themselves. 

There  are  evidences,  says  Prof.  James  Geikie,  of  two  periods  of  gla- 
ciation  in  Scotland, — characterized  by  the  lower  and  the  a  mild  iniir.gia- 
upper  till.*  Between  these  two  beds  there  have  been  ci'ip^riod. 
found  intercalated  veins  or  beds  of  peat  and  sand  (or  sand  and  gravel). 
These  intercalated  beds  imply  an  inter-glacial  mild  period,  and  it  is 
here  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  the 
reindeer,  the  Irish  elk,  the  Bos  primigenius,  and  the  horse,  sometimes 
with  marine  shells.  A  railway-cutting  in  Cowden  Glen,  Renfrewshire, 
exposed  two  beds  of  till,  and  interposed  between  them  a  bed  of  silt,  clay, 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  here  and  there  a  line  of  peat.  This  inter- 
calated bed  yielded  a  skull  of  the  great  ox,  and  bones  of  the  Irish  elk 
and  the  horse.  At  Woodhill  Quarry,  near  Kilmaurs,  in  Ayrshire,  the 
remains  of  the  mammoth  and  reindeer,  with  marine  shells,  have  been 
fomid.  So  at  Chapelhall,  at  Cliftonhalj,  and  elsewhere.  At  Cliftonhall, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Almond,  a  tusk  of  the  mammoth  was  found  in 
very  stiff  glacial  clay,  "in  so  fresh  a  state,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
"  that  an  ivory-turner  purchased  it,  and  turned  part  of  it  into  chess- 
men before  it  was  rescued  from  destruction." 

Traces  of  a  similar  inter-glacial  period  have  been  noted,  says  Prof. 
Geikie,  by  Messrs.  Tornebohm,  Holrastrom,  and  Nathorst,  in 
Sweden.  The  lower  blue  till  in  this  country,  says  Mr.  Holm- 
strom,  is  very  thick,  and  extends  almost  continuously  over  the  whole 
country.  He  has  found  shells  and  plants  in  fresh-water  clays,  resting 
on  this  tower  till,  and  a  bed  of  yellow  till  above  the  fresh-water  clas-s. 
These  shells  and  plants  he  supposes  to  have  come  in  from  the  south 

»  We  make  these  slatement?  about  an  "  inter-glacial"  period  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  others.  We  fee!  that  very  litilo  is  known  about  the  glacial  age.  No  salisfiiclory  theory 
has  yet  been  propounded.     The  Iceberg  theory  docs  not  account  for  the  iacls;   and  the 
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when  the  ice  retired.  Then  at  a  subsequent  period  some  local  glaciers, 
he  thinks,  crept  down  from  the  great  mass  of  ice  still  lingering  in  the 
north,  covering  with  morainic  matter  the  fresh-water  clays. 

In  Switzerland  we  find,  Prof.  Geikie  proceeds,  what  are  presumed  to 
be  inter-glacial  beds  at  Dilrnten  and  Wetzeken,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  and  at  Utanach  and  Morschweil,  in  the  canton  of 
St.  Gall.  Certain  beds  of  lignite,  from  two  to  five  feet  thick,*  occur 
at  these  places,  made  up  chiefly  of  peat-forming  plants,  but  containing 
remains  of  trees.  In  this  peat-bed  are  found  the  bones  of  the  "Asiatic" 
elephant,  a  species  of  rhinoceros,  the  cave-bear,  the  stag,  and  the  urus. 
At  Durnten  the  lignite  rests  on  the  equivalent  of  the  Scotch  till,  called 
in  Switzerland  the  grund-morane.  Above  the  lignite  is  a  thick  deposit 
of  gravel  and  sand,  on  which  repose  several  Alpine  erratics. 

This  second  glaciation  in  Switzerland  was  characterized  by  glaciers 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  those  which  prevailed  in  the  first  ice- 
period. 

There  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  glacial  phenomena  of 
Switzerland  and  those  of  the  north  of  Europe.  We  find  the  extinct 
animals  occupying  the  same  geological  position.  In  Switzerland,  as  in 
Scotland,  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period  corresponds  with  the  opening 
of  the  Neolithic  Age,— for  Palaeolithic  man  is  not  represented  in  the 
Alpine  valleys.     The  ice  excluded  him  also  from  this  part  of  Europe. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  this  so-called  inter-glacial  period  of  Switzer- 
Corrcs  ndswiih  *^'^*^i  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia  corresponds  in  point  of 
pre-rivsr-gravei  time  with  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  deposition 
period,  Q^  jj^g  river-gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme.      The 

glaciers  withdrew  partially,  and  a  few  of  the  Palteolithic  animals  wan- 
dered into  Scotland  and  into  Switzerland.  At  the  date  of  the  Paleo- 
lithic Flood,  when  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  the  Palseohthic 
implements  were  buried  in  the  gravel  of  the  Somme  and  the  Thames 
Valleys,  the  cold  (though  with  mitigated  severity)  set  in  again  in 
Scotland  and  amid  the  Alps.  After  an  interval  the  ice  retired  again, 
and  finally  disappeared  in  most  localities.  The  mammoth  and  the 
rhinoceros  became  extinct,  and  we  meet  with  the  fauna  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  peat,  and  the  Swiss  lake -dwellings. 

A  measure  of  the  duration  of  the  "inter-glacial  epoch"  is  afforded  by 
the  intercalated  peat-beds  at  Durnten. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  correctly  the  human  fibula  recently 
Human  remains  found  In  the  Victoria  Cave,  in  the  north  of  England, f 
in  glacial  clay.      '<  beneath  a  bed  of  stiff  glacial  clay," — supposing,  as  may 
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be  the  case,  that  the  bone  was  found  in  its  original  position,— and  which 
seems  to  have  occasioned  Mr.  Geikie  so  ranch  excitement. 

There  were,  doubtless,  centres  of  local  glaciation  even  after  tli§ 
second  retreat  of  the  ice ;  and  the  Victoria  fibula  may  be  even  as  lale 
as  one  of  these.  There  is  plenty  of  glacial  clay  in  Switzerland  that  is 
not  five  hundred  years  old.* 

In  America  the  Glacial  Age  lingered  in  the  far  north,  as  in  Scotland 
and  Scandinavia ;  and  we  accordingly  find  (with  trivial  excep-  jce  age  in 
tions)  no  remains  of  the  mammoth  or  mastodon  in  Canada  or  America, 
New  England.  We  are  also  told  that  America  bad  its  inter-glacial 
period.  Prof.  Newbury,  according  to  Prof.  Geikie,  mentions  the  occur- 
rence of  an  intercalated  forest-bed  in  the  glacial  deposits  of  Ohio,  and 
states  that  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  mastodon,  and  the  great 
beaver  have  been  foimd  in  the  same  position. 

We  desire  to  state  (as  intimated  in  a  previous  page)  that  we  by  no 
means  give  our  assent  to  Mr.  Geikie's  theory  of  "The  Great  Ice  Age." 
That  great  riddle  remains  to  be  solved  yet.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
comprehend  how,  as  Mr.  Geikie  represents  to  have  been  the  process,  it 
i.& possible  for  the  "till"  to  have  been  deposited  or  formed  underneath 
and  by  means  of  an  ice-sheet, — sometimes  (the  deposit)  thirty,  or  forty, 
or  fifty  feet  thick.  We  have  glaciers  in  Switzerland  :  has  any  one  ever 
known  the  "  till"  to  accumulate  under  one  of  them?     The  Glacier  de 


®  From  the  learned  work  of  Mt.  Boyd  Dawkina  just  published,  enlitleil  "  Cave-Hundng," 
it  appears  that  ihere  is  no  evidence  thai  ihis  human  fibula  is  either  pre-glacialor  inter- 
glaeial.  It  was  found,  we  are  told,  under  "  stiff  glacial  clay,"  and  there  are  ice-scratched 
Silurian  grit-stones  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  imbedded  in  this  "  glacial"  clay. 

Now,  we  leatn  from  Mr.  Dawldns  that  these  ioe-scratohed  stones  are  prohably  derived 
from  the  waste  of  bouldet-olay  which  lias  dropped  from  a  higher  level.  This,  he  says, 
"  appears  the  more  likely  because  some  of  the  boulders  have  been  deprived  of  the  clay  in 
which  they  were  imbedded,  and  are  piled  on  each  other  with  empty  space  between  them, 
the  clay  being  carried  down  to  a  lower  level  and  re-deposited." 

The  deposits  above  the  cave-earth,  he  proceeds  to  say,  occupying  the  interior  and  the 
entrance  to  the  cave,  have  been  introduced  by  the  rains,  either  through  the  entrance  or 
through  the  crevices  which  penetrate  the  roof,  and  consist  of  a  finer  detritus  washed  out 
of  the  boulder-clay  on  the  surface  al  a  higher  level. 

"The  laminated  portions  of  the  gray  clay  are  considered  by  Mr.  Tiddemann,"  Mr, 
Dawldns  remarks,  "  to  have  been  formed  by  the  flow  of  water  through  the  entrance,  derived 
from  the  daily  melting  of  the  glacier  which  occupied  the  valley."  To  this  Mr.  Dawkins 
replies  that  -'since  similar  accumulations  are  being  formed  at  the  present  time  at  the 
bottom  of  pools  in  many  caves,  they  cannot  be  taken  to  imply  a  glacial  origin."     Cave- 

■  Mr.  Dawkins  believes,  however,  that  the  fibula  is  "  pre-glacial ;"  this  conclusion  he 
reaches  from  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  the  cave-hysna,  mammoth, 
reindeer,  etc.,  were  found  in  the  Victoria  Cave, — in  a  region  north  of  the  line  which  is  the 
boundary  of  the  implement-bearing  gravels.  Is  it  strange  that  in  a  few  instances  these 
animals  wandered  across  the  line? 
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Bossons,  about  1817  we  believe,  had  been  continually  advancing,  until 
it  not  onlj'  covered  part  of  a  man's  farm,  but  began  to  topple  stones 
over  the  moraine  down  upon  his  house.  Tlie  good  Catholics  there 
made  a  religious  procession,  and  stnck  a  cross  on  the  moraine ;  when 
the  glacier  stopped  ;  and  it  has  now  receded  some  four  hundred  yards. 
If  this  ice-sheet  had  possessed  the  power  to  lay  down  a  stratum  of 
"till"  like  those  described  by  Mr,  Geikie  in  Scotland,  one  might  repair 
to  Chamounix  and  dig  up  cats  and  dogs,  and  tobacco-pipes,  under  a 
bed  of  true  till.  As  it  is,  the  ground  is  covered  over  with  a  desolate 
stone  moraine  at  the  lower  border,  and  scattered  blocks  of  stone  above. 
In  regard  to  another  point,  we  observe  that,  whatever  be  true  of 
Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Geikie's  own  showing,  in  Switzerland  and 
America  we  recognize  no  return  of  the  "ice-sheet," — in  other  words, 
no  upper  till.  Let  us  take  the  so-called  "inter-glacial"  bed  at  Diirnten. 
The  lignite,  we  are  told,  rests  upon  "a  layer  of  fine  yellow  sand  and 
clay,  beneath  which  comes  an  unknown  thickness  of  grund-morane. 
Overlying  the  lignite  we  find  a  considerable  thickness  of  gravel  and 
sand,  in  beds  which  are  surmounted  with  several  large  Alpine  erratics."  * 
Now,  what  is  this  upper  bed  but  the  "river-gravel"? 

"A  similar  succession  of  deposits  has  been  detected,"  we  are  told, 
"by  Professor  Hans  Hofer,  as  occurring  in  Carinthia.  In  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  valleys  of  that  region  ground -moraine  is  well  developed, 
and  perched  blocks  and  erratics  are  found  at  great  elevations,  while  the 
glaciated  aspect  of  the  mountains  further  shows  that  the  valleys  must 
have  brimmed  with  ice.  Overlying  the  ground -moraine  come  massive 
deposits  of  river-gravel,  etc.  (near  Klagenfurt),  which  have  yielded  re- 
mains of  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  steinbock  (Jbex  cebennarum),  and 
Bos  taurus.  These  fresh-water  beds  Professor  Hofer  correlates  with  the 
gravel-beds  that  immediately  overlie  the  Diirnten  lignites  (corresponding 
to  the  Iiiter-glaciale  GeroUbildung  of  Heer). ' '  "j" 

The  upper  till  in  Scotland,  therefore,  corresponds  with  this  river- 
gravel  in  Switzerland. 

There  are  a  number  of  unwarranted  assumptions  in  Mr.  Geikie's  work 
besides  that  which  concerns  the  formation  of  till.  He  assumes  that  a 
glacier  filling  a  main  valley  "dams  back"  the  streams  of  side-valleys, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  glaciers  are  not  quite  equal  to  a 
sieve  for  holding  water.  Side-streams  plunge  into,  through,  and  under 
them  without  serious  obstruction,  like  all  the  other  waters  connected 
with  the  glacier.  The  same  absurdity  is  repeated  about  the  terminal 
moraine  damming  the  valleys  and  making  lakes,  when  they  arc  not  a 
whit  better  for  such  a  purpose  than  a  row  of  stakes  driven  across  a 

»  The  Gi-eat  Ice  Age,  p.  375.  f  Iti-.  P-  377-     1'he  ilaiics  are  ours. 
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valley.  Another  remarkable  assertion  is  that  running  water  never  ctts 
basins  at  any  point  deeper  than  places  further  down  stream,  because  the 
river-bottom  "cannot  run  up  hill."  The  truth  is,  as  every  observer 
knows,  that  a  river  may  scoop  out  a  hollow  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
a  few  miles  below  the  water  may  be  so  shallow  that  a  horse  may  ford 
it  on  a  rock  bottom,  the  top  of  the  water  not  having  descended  five 
feet  in  that  distance.  The  deep  parts  of  our  rivers  were  often  cut  out 
enormously  in  the  rush  of  the  Loess  floods,  especially  in  the  earthy 
formations,  and  everywhere  streams  cut  their  beds  according  to  the 
mechanical  laws  of  force,  velocity,  and  resistance,  giving  undulating 
bottoms,  which  in  many  places  "run  up-hill"  for  some  distance. 

Elsewhere,  Mr.  Geikie  states  that  mastodon  remains  have  been  found 
underneath  the  glacial  drift  in  America.  So  far  from  this  being  the  fact, 
they  ahvays  occur  on  the  top  of  the  boulder  drift,  and  covered  only  by 
swamp  or  river  deposits.  In  a  few  instances  the  remains  have  been 
found  under  the  loess.  Mr.  Geikie  also  states  that  the  remains  of  the 
Asiatic  elephant  were  found  in  the  Diirnten  lignite-beds,*— which  can 
hardly  be  true ;  and,  again,  that  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros  are  found  in  the  "post-glacial"  deposits  of  Switzer- 
land which  are  characterized  by  polished  stone  implements  ;f  which 
is,  at  least,  new  to  us.  If  this  latter  statement  be  true,  it  is  a  very  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  very  recent  existence  of  the  mammoth  and  the 
rhinoceros  in  Switzerland, 

If  we  be  right  in  identifying  the  period  of  the  Palseolithic  Flood  with 
the  "second"  cold  period  of  the  interglacialists,  some  light  is  thrown 
by  the  hypothesis  on  a  fact  which  has  been  the  source  of  great  perplexity 
to  the  arc  Ideologists  and  geologists.  We  find,  as  has  been 
shown;  in  the  river-gravels  of  France  and  England,  a  strange  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e 
mixture  of  a  Southern  and  a  Northern  faima, — the  remains  "vsr-gravdi 
of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  hysena  mingled  with  those  of 
the  musk-sheep,  the  reindeer,  and  the  glutton.  The  bones  of  the  hippo- 
potamus occur  in  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seine,  at  Bedford, 
Grays,  Ilford,  Peckham,  Barton,  etc. ;  and  in  the  bone-caves  of  Kirk- 
dale,  Kent's  Cavern,  Durdham  Down,  and  Ravenscliff.  Mr.  Geikie 
(with  others)  gives  us  a  "  geological"  explanation  of  this  :  there  were, 
he  suggests,  "great  oscillations  of  climate"  during  the  accumulation 
of  the  river-gravels.  These  deposits  are  of  pre-giacial  and  inter-glacial 
age.  "To  some  mild  and  genial  inter-glacial  period  or  periods"  he 
would  refer  "the  hippopotamus  and  the  other  Southern  forms  met  with  in 
the  English  caves."  So  Sir  John  Lubbock  (adopting  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  CroU)  thinks  there  was  during  ' '  the  excavation  of  the  river -valleys' ' 

»  See  p.  375,  Amer.  edit.  t  P^ge  379.  Amer.  edit. 
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a  change  of  climate  "every  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years,"  whereby  the 
hippopotamus  and  the  reindeer  were  alternately  accommodated.* 

Apart  from  the  monstrous  character  of  this  hypothesis,  one  fatal 
objection  exists  against  it.  We  have  been  taught  to  infer  the  cotempo- 
raiieity  of  man  and  the  mammoth  from  the  fact  that  their  remains  are 
commingled  in  the  river-gravel  and  in  the  cave-earth.  Now,  the  bones 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  faunas  are  found  "side  by  side."f  It  is 
impossible,  therefore  (unless  we  reject  at  the  same  time  the  argument 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  remains  of  men  and  the  mammoth),  to 
admit  the  suggestion  that  "ten  or  twelve  thousand  years"  intervened 
between  the  Arctic  and  Southern- faunas  of  the  Palseolithic  gravels. 

Our  theory  supposes  the  River-Gravel  period  in  Southern  England  and 
France  to  synchronize  with  the  "  second  glaciation"  of  Scotland.  The 
climate  of  the  former  countries  was  of  course  adapted  to  the  reindeer 
and  the  musk-ox  and  the  great  snowy  owl.  Preceding  this  the  chmate  of 
France  had  been  milder, — corresponding  with  the  mild  "  inter- glacial" 
period  of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  mild  enough  in 
Southern  England  (even  as  far  north,  indeed,  as  Leeds)  for  the  hippo- 
potamus. The  remains  of  this  animal  do  not  occur  often.  Our  theory 
of  the  PalEeolithic  period  only  calls  for  hundreds  where  that  of  the 
archceologists  calls  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Paleolithic  Flood  might 
readily  have  brought  together  remains  only  separated  by  a  very  brief 
interval. 

Again  :  Mr.  Geikie  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  believe  that  the  river- 
valleys  were  slowly  excavated  by  the  rivers, — -requiring  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  thousand  years  to  complete  the  work.  The  Arctic  fauna,  there- 
fore, ought  to  occur  at  one  level,  and  the  Southern  fauna  at  another. 
But  we  find  the  Arctic  fauna  among  the  high-level  gravels  and  equally 
among  the  low-level  gravels.  And  so  the  Southern  fauna  is  found  also 
at  both  of  these  levels.  The  gravel  was  laid  down,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  thick,  as  the  work  of  excavation  proceeded.  When  the  river  (a 
very  small  stream  sometimes,  like  the  Sorame)  had  cut  its  way  down 
fifty  feet,  we  may  suppose  the  mild  Eeon  to  set  in,  and  the  hippo- 
potamus to  appear.     Gradually,  as  the  river  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the 

•  The  archEeologislE  as  a  general  rule  represent  Ihat  Ihe  climate  of  the  Pal^oiilliic  period 
Yfas  intensely  cold.  At  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic  Archeology  held  at 
Stockholm  last  summer,  Count  de  Saperta,  however,  narrated  the  discovery  of  fragments 
of  tufa  near  Fontainebleau,  in  a  Quaternary  deposit,  on  which  were  impressed  the  oudines 
of  fig-leaves,  which  apparendy  belong  to  a  species  now  confined  to  Japan  and  the  Chinese 
islands.  M.  Dupont  observed  on  this  that  it  was  "  another  proof  that  the  climate  of  Europe 
in  the  Quaternary  period  was  warmer  and  more  uniform  than  in  late  times,  and  that  it  was 
then  the  lion,  the  reindeer,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  hy;ena  eiisted  aide  by  side."  The 
Academy,  Aug.  29,  1874,  p.  239. 

■f  Pre-historic  Times,  p.  415,  Amer.  edit. 
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valley,  the  bones  of  this  animal  would  be  buried  in  the  low-level  grave!. 
Now,  according  to  Mr.  Geikie,  how  should  these  bones  get  up  among' 
those  fifty  feet  higher?  And  vice  versa?  Sir  John  Lubbock  sees  the 
difficulty,  and  invokes  a  number — a  series— of  alternating  periods,  run- 
ning from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  bringing  down  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  Denmark  and  Scotland 
to  the  date  of  the  Polished  Stone  Age  is  a  great  fact  in  this  ^he  ciaciaj  a™ 
discussion.  Singularly  enough,  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Mr,  Gei-  andiiisNwiiiMc 
kie  admit  the  fact  without  realizing  its  significance.  For  ^^'^ 
the  archseologists  ordinarily  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  Polished  Stone  Age 
at  five  thousand  or  seven  thousand  years  ago.  But  if  the  glaciation  of 
Scotland  and  Southern  Sweden  terminated  only  some  six  thousand  years 
ago,  why  assign  a  vast  antiquity  (two  hundred  thousand  years)  to  the 
Glacial  Age  as  represented  in  Southern  England  ? 

The  ascertainment  of  this  date  of  the  Glacial  Age  in  the  north  of 
Europe  throws  great  light  also  on  the  elevations  and  sub-  Thcriijscd  beaches 
sidences  of  tlie  land  in  those  regions.  of  Sweden. 

M.  Brongniart  found  at  Uddevalla,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  at 
the  height  o£  two  hundred  feet,  a  deposit  of  shells,  "all  of  them  iden- 
tical with  those  now  inhabiting  the  contiguous  ocean." 

In  i86z,  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  visited  Uddevalla  and  collected  eighty- 
three  species  of  shells  from  other  beds,  "  characteristic  of  the  Glacial 
Period."  "He  also,"  continues  Sir  C.  Lyell,  from  whom  we  are 
quoting,  "  obtained  evidence  that  a  littoral  and  shallow- water  deposit 
underlaid  the  shells  proper  to  deeper  water ;  a  fact  clearly  implying  a 
depression  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  previous  to  that  upheaval  which  has 
since  carried  up  the  land  where  the  marine  shells  are  found  to  the 
height  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet.  As  to  the  date  of  this  last 
upheaval,  Mr.  Torell  has  shown  that  tl  by  no  means  reaches  back  to  the 
Glacial  Period,  to  which  the  shells  above  alluded  to  belong.  Those 
shells,  so  characteristic  of  a  cold  climate,  are  specifically  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  the  seas  of  Spitzbergen,  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north 
of  Uddevalla.  Mr.  Torell  detected  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  the  remains  of  a  marine  testacea  agreeing  with  species 
HOW  proper  to  the  fauna  of  the  adjacent  and  tnore  temperate  seas.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  series  of  movements  in  the  district  under 
consideration  consisted,  first,  of  a  depression  converting  the  shallow 
water  into  deep  sea  at  a  time  when  the  cold  was  very  severe,  and  then 
of  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  when  the  waters  of  the 
sea  had  acquired  their  present  milder  temperature."  * 

'"  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  193,     The  ilalics  arc  ours. 
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We  would  remark,  on  this,  first,  that  the  depression  spoken  of  seeras 
to  have  been  sudden.  We  pass  at  once  from  the  shells  of  the  shallow 
water  to  those  of  the  deep  sea. 

Secondly,  the  upheaval  "by  no  means  reaches  back  to  the  Glacial 
Period."  The  climate  had  become  what  it  Is  now.  Since  this  date  the 
land  at  Uddevalla  has  risen  two  hundred  feet. 

-When  was  this?  It  was  after  the  foundation  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwell- 
ings of  the  Polished  Stone  Age.  If  we  place  that  at  B.C.  1200,  it  will 
be  liberal.  It  was  about  three  thousaod  years  ago ;  aiid  if  the  move- 
ment has  been  uniform,  it  has  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seven  feet 
per  century,^nstead  of  two  and  one-half  feet  per  century,  the  unit 
of  measure  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  arbitrarily  adopted  to  measure 
these  movements  all  over  the  world, — including  even  a  volcanic  region 
like  Sardinia. 

Still  farther  light  will  be  thrown  orf  the  recent  date  of  some  of  these 
great  movements  by  noticing  another  instance  of  a  similar  rise  and  fall 
of  the  land  on  the  east  coast  of  Sweden.  We  give  this  also  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell : 

"Some  phenomena,"  he  says,  "In  the  neighborhood  of  Stockholm 
appear  to  me  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  the  alternate  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  ground  since  the  country  was  inhabited  by  man.  In 
digging  a  canal,  in  1S19,  at  Sodertelje,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  south 
of  Stockholm,  to  unite  Lake  Miliar  with  the  Baltic,  marine  strata,  con- 
taining fossil  shells  of  Baltic  species,  were  passed  through.  At  a  depth 
of  about  sixty  feet  they  came  down  upon  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
buried  fishing-hut,  constructed  of  wood  io  a  state  of  decomposition, 
which  soon  crumbled  away  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  lowest  part, 
however,  which  had  stood  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  was  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  On  the  floor  of  this  hut  was  a  rude  fire-place, 
consisting  of  a  ring  of  stones,  and  within  these  were  cinders  and  charred 
wood.  On  the  outside  lay  boughs  of  the  fir,  cut  as  with  an  axe,  with 
the  leaves  or  needles  still  attached.  It  seems  impossible  to  explain  the 
position  of  this  buried  hut  without  imagining  first  a  subsidence  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  sixty  feet,  then  a  re-elevation.  During  the  period 
of  submergence  the  hut  must  have  been  covered  over  with  gravel  and 
shelly  marl,  under  wliich  not  only  the  hut  but  several  vessels  also  were 
found,  of  a  very  antique  form,  and  having  their  timbers  fastened  together 
by  wooden  pegs  instead  of  nails," 

We  now  understand  the  presence  of  the  marine  shells  on  the  heights 
above  Lakes  Malar,  Hjelmar,  and  Wencrn,  and  on  the  rocks  which  sur- 
round tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  We  understand  also  the  "  boats,  anchors 
[iron,  we  presume],  and  piles"  found  at  a  height  of  forty  feet  above  the 
Cattegat. 
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We  do  not  know  when  it  was  that  a  deep  strait  connected  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea.  SJr  Charles  Lyeil  attempts  to  prove  tliat  it  was  long 
ago.  He  infers  this  from  the  fact  that  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  feet 
has  occurred  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  since  these  waters  were  separated. 

But  the  ancient  geographers  represent  that  Southern  Sweden  was  an 
island,  and  their  positive  statements  are  met  by  merely  affirming  that 
they  were  ignorant ;  *  and  we  have  just  seen  that  at  Uddevalla  the  coast 
is  ascertained  to  have  risen  two  hundred  feet  in  less  than  three  thousand 
years. 

We  cannot  be  accurate  about  such  points.  No  one,  however,  we  may 
add,  can  read  these  remarks  without  realizing  the  absurdity  of  drawing 
any  inferences  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man  from  a  change  in  the 
drainage  of  the  locality  of  a  cave.f 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  informs  us  in  this  connection  that  he  observed  in 
1834,  near  Upsala,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  containing 
a  layer  of  marl  evidently  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  by  the 
slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and  other  marine  species,  all  of 
dwarfish  size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  this  sea, — 
the  bed  being  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  which  must 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the  neighboring  gulf 
was  already  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
transportation  of  erratics  continued  after  this  region  had  assumed  that 
remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography  by  which  the  Baltic  was 
separated  from  the  North  Sea,  and  which  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  have  only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.]; 

These  erratics  are  probably  cotemporary  with  the  buried  hut. 

This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill, 
who  on  the  lowest  ancient  beach  of  the  west  of  Scotland  found  a  large 
ancient  boulder,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  only  have  come  there  on 
floating  ice.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  refers  to  this  statement,  and  in  the  same 
connection  refers  also  to  the  position  of  the  whales  (in  association  with 
human  implements)  found  in  the  carse  of  Stirling,  some  twenty  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  On  this  he  observes,  "The  position  of  these 
whales,  and  their  association  with  human  implements,  imply  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  cast  ashore  by  a  tide  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet 

*  Lyel!,  Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  iBi. 

t  We  gather  another  very  important  feet  with  regard  to  Ihis  buried  hut  from  a  discussion 
which  look  place  at  the  Archfeological  Congress  last  year  at  Stockholm.  II  appears  that 
the  huf  was  buried  under  a  deposit  of  ■•glacial  sand."  How  much  light  does  this  throw 
on  the  date  of  the  retiremenl  of  (he  ice  in  tlie  North?  See  Mat^riauJt,  Livraisons  je,  6e  et 
76,  1874,  pp.  246,  247. 

\  Antiquity  o(  Man,  p.  S39. 
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beyond  tlie  present  high-water  mark,  man  was  already  an  inhabitant  of 
Scotland;  and  their  great  size  indicating  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Greenland  whale — which  only  frequents  seas  of  floating  ico — would 
point  to  an  arctie  climate  [otir  Italics]  in  these  regions  before  the  last 
change  of  level  occurred."* 

The  estuarine  silt  of  this  cars e  was,  therefore,  deposited  beneath  "seas 
of  floating  ice"  and  during  the  prevalence  of  "an  arctic  climate." 
Did  such  a  climate  prevail  in  Scotland,  following  the  Glacial  Age,  some 
two  hundred  thousand  years  ago, — or  did  it  prevail  there  at  a  much  more 
recent  period?  The  answer  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  (already 
mentioned  by  us)  that  an  iron  anchor  was  found  in  this  carse,  and  iron 
implements  (the  character  not  stated)  in  the  carse  of  Gowrie.  Ships 
carrying  implements  of  iron  sailed  upon  this  "arctic  sea." 

*  Anliquify  of  Man,  p.  60,  eilit.  of  1873. 
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Dr.  Andrews  on  the  Great  Lalies  of  North  America,— The  Oscillations  of  I,cvel  in  the 
Lakes. — Laltes  Michigan  and  Huron. — Erosion  of  the  Bluffs  by  Ihe  Waves,  and  the 
Formation  of  Beaches  wilh  the  Detached  Sand.— Lakes  have  existed  since  the  Drift 
Period. — The  Close  of  the  Drift  in  this  Region  very  sudden. — The  Orange  Loam. — 
Sudden  Retirement  of  the  Waters. — Age  of  the  Lower  Beach.— Soundings.— The  Ter- 
race of  Erosion.- A  Calculation,- Annual  Sate  of  Erosion.- The  Upper  Beaches.— 
The  Amount  of  Sand  drifted.— The  Beaches  probably  Five  Thousand  Three  Hundred 
or  Seven  Thotisand  Five  Hundred  Years  Old. — Out  of  the  question,  therefore,  to 
allovr  such  a  Period  as  Ope  Hundred  Thousand  Years  for  the  Antiquity  of  the  Glacial 
Age.— Another  Calculation.— Even  TVenty-Five  Thousand  Years  an  Impossible  Ad- 
mission.— Changes  of  Level  in  this  Region. — Flexures  and  Contortions  in  the  Strata. — 
Rapidity  with  which  the  Lakes  fell  and  rose.— Probable  Identification  of  the  Loess 
with  the  Period  of  the  Middle  Beach.— General  Results  reached. 

We  have  argiied  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  Glacial  Epoch  has 
been  erroneously  assigned  by  the  geologists  to  a  remote  antiquity.  We 
have  gathered  this  from  the  ages  of  the  estuarine  beds  in  Scotland,  and 
the  peat-beds  in  Ireland  and  Denmark,  which  followed  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  glaciers  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  from  the  absence  of 
all  Palaeolithic  remains  in  those  countries. 

We  shall  now  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  and  independent  evi- 
(3ence  of  the  same  fact  in  America.  These  observations  are  prof.  An- 
due  to  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  original  masters  of  geological  ''''^■ 
science  in  the  United  States:  we  refer  to  Prof.  Edmund  Andrews, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Profes.sor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Chicago  Medical  College, — whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  quote  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  the  Somrae 
Valley  and  the  formation  of  the  cone  of  the  Tiniere  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences  is  a  paper  by  Prof.  Andrews  on  "The  North  His  paper  on  .he 
American  Laltes  considered  as  Chronometers  of  Post-  American  Lakes. 
Glacial  Time,"  which  appears  beyond  all  contradiction  to  be  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  error  of  the  prevailing  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  Glacial  Period;  but,  on  the  Recent  date  of  the 
contrary,  to  show  that  the  true  date  of  that  period  does  Giadai  Epoch, 
not  extend  beyond  a  few  thousand  years  ago.     Dr.  Andrews  reaches  the 
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conclusion  that  "the  total  time  of  all  the  deposits  [since  the  Glacial 
Period]  appears  to  be  sotnewliere  between  five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  years."  This  is  a  startling  declara- 
tion,— accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  eight  hundred  thousand  or  the  two 
hundred  thousand  years  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Andrews  were  made  on  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron,  which,  he  says,  are  hydrographically  one  sheet  of  water,  with 
the  same  level,  and  connected  by  a  strait  several  miles  in  width.  Lake 
Michigan  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  eighty-five  miles  in  width.  Its  outlet  is  at  the  north, 
the  southern  exlrernity  being  a  cul-de-sac.  Its  waves  are  continually 
in  motion,  and  rapidly  erode  the  drift-clay  of  the  shores.  This  ero- 
sion, talcing  place  upon  material  nearly  uniform  in  character,  varies 
mainly  with  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  hence,  when  long  periods 
are  taken,  has  a  very  regular  rate. 

In  Lake  Michigan  the  material  washed  down  by  the  waves  is  sorted 
by  the  same  agency  into  clay  and  sand  ;  the  clay  floating  about  settles 
whenever  it  reaches  deep  water  where  the  wave-action  is  too  slight  to 
keep  it  longer  suspended,  while  the  sand  is  carried  by  the  currents 
along  shore  southward,  and  deposited  in  beaches  and  dunes  on  the  low 
sloping  plain  around  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  The  beaches  thus 
The  shifting  levels  formed  have  mapped  out  on  the  country  around  the  head 
of  the  lakes.  of  the  lake  every  successive  level  occupied  \rj  its  waters* 

and  show,  by  their  relative  size,  the  length  of  time  during  which  each 
one  was  deposited;  while  the  same  periods  further  north  are  indicated 
by  the  ancient  bluffs  from  the  erosion  of  which  the  sands  of  the  beaches 
were  derived.  It  is  by  the  combined  study  of  the  erosion  and  the 
beaches  that  the  total  post-glacial  time  can  be  deduced. 

The  elements  of  the  calculation  are  the  following: 

1.  The  average  rate  of  erosion. 

2.  The  width  of  the  subaqueous  plateau  formed  by  the  erosion  since 
the  lake  stood  at  its  present  level. 

3.  The  amount  and  direction  of  the  sand  movement. 

4.  The  amount  of  sand  in  the  several  beaches. 

It  should  be  observed,  says  Dr.  Andrews,  that  our  lakes  have  existed 
Suddenness  of  ihe  evcr  siuce  the  close  of  the  Drift  Period,  a  time  which 
close ofihe"Drift.''  jg  j^ther  sharply  defined,  because  the  close  of  the  Drift 
in  this  region  occurred  with  a  suddenness  unusualin  geological  phenomena. 

The  last  member  of  the  Drift  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  is  the 
The  Orange  Orange  Loam,  which  is  a  well-stratified  layerj  covering  all 
Loam.  the  Drift  hills  and  valleys  like  a  sheet,  and  usually  only  a 

few  inches  in  thickness.  It  shows  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Drift 
by  displaying  a  few  boulders,  some  of  which  are  three  or  four  feet  in 
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diameter ;  but  their  numbers  are  comparatively  small.  Disregarding, 
says  Dr.  Andrews,  the  dispute  whether  the  heavy  Boulder  Drift  below 
was  laid  down  by  glaciers,  or  by  icebergs  and  water,  it  is  evident  that 
this  upper  sheet  is  a  water  deposit,  and  that  this  region  was  under  water 
during  its  formation.  Again,  there  is  never  any  trace  of  peat  or  vege- 
table mould  between  it  and  the  drift,  showing  that  no  period  of  land- 
vegetation  intervened  between  the  two.  In  short,  i/ie  Orange  Loam  is 
the  closing  member  of  the  Boulder  Drift. 

The  waters,  proceeds  Dr.  Andreira,  which  deposited  the  Orange  Loam 
retired  suddenly  to  the  south,  closing  abruptly  the  Drift  period. 

"I  make  this  statement  deliberately,"  says  Dr.  Andrews,  "after 
several  years  of  investigation.  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  civil 
engineers  that  no  great  body  of  water  can  retire  gradually  from  a  region 
without  leaving  numerous  beaches  and  bluffs  to  marlc  the  shore-lines. 
Beaches  form  with  great  rapidity,  ridges  ten  feet  high  being  thrown  up 
sometimes  in  a  single  storm,  and  all  the  sand  and  gravel  tossed  beyond 
the  water's  edge  is  left  as  it  retires,  a  permanent  monument  of  the 
former  level.  Now,  the  waters  at  the  close  of  the  Drift  fell  with  such 
abruptness,  that  outside  of  the  basin  of  the  lakes  they  have  left  no 
beach-lines  between  the  highlands  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Ohio  E-iver,  a 
fact  attested  by  railroad  engineers  and  geologists  alike.  .  .  .  This  reces- 
sion of  course  left  the  basins  of  the  great  lakes  like  so  many  cups  filled 
with  water,  and  the  waves,  being  never  still,  must  of  necessity  begin  at 
once  to  erode  their  shores  and  cast  up  their  beaches,  as  they  have  con- 
tinued to  do  ever  since.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  our 
lake-shores  covers  the  whole  time  from  now  back  to  the  close  of  the 
Drift  period,  meaning  by  that  term  the  time  of  retirement  of  the  waters 
that  deposited  the  Orange  Loam.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
history  of  the  lakes  is  mapped  out  on  their  shores,  and  may  be  read  with 
more  certainty  than  is  usually  possible  in  geological  phenomena." 

The  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  have  stood  at  three  different  levels, 
which  are  marked  in  the  north  by  three  bluffs  which  they  Three  different 
have  cut  at  different  heights  on  the  shores;  and  in  the  region  '"'^• 
around  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the  vast  amount  of 
sand  thrown  in  by  the  currents  shielded  the  shores  from  wash,  the  three 
shore-lines  are  accurately  mapped  out  by  sand  beaches,  which  are  on 
the  same  level  as  the  bluffs  with  which  they  were  severally  cotempo- 
raneous. 

Age  of  the  Lower  Beach. — The  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are  nowhere 
stationary  for  long  periods.  The  waves  are  continually  either  xht  iow=r 
tearing  down,  the  clay,  or  else  piling  sand  upon  it,  according  '"'"''■ 
to  the  location ;  and  both  these  processes  go  on  with  an  energy  and 
rapidity  astonishing  to  one  not  accustomed  to  the  investigation.  Dr. 
33 
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Andrews's  personal  observations  were  mainly  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  From  Manitowoc  southward  to  Evanston,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the  waves  are  eroding  the  shores 
into  drift-clay  bluffs,  which  are  caving  down  under  the  lashing  of  the 
waves.  The  sand  and  gravel  resulting  from  the  sorting  of  this  material 
is  swept  southward  and  thrown  into  beaches  and  dunes  about  the  head 
of  the  lake,  so  that  the  lower  bluff  and  the  lower  beach  are  cotempo- 
raneous,  and  the  latter  is  made  of  the  sand  derived  from  the  former. 
Now,  we  have,  in  the  contour  of  the  lake-bottom,  a  ready  means  of 
determining  approximately  the  original  position  of  the  shore,  and  con- 
sequently the  distance  which  the  bluffs  have  receded  since  the  water 
occupied  its  present  level.  The  waves  of  our  great  lakes  cease  to  have 
Terrace  of  ^"y  eiosive  power  upon  the  bottom  at  the  depth  of  about  sixty 
erosion.  feet :  hence  when  the  shores  are  worn  back  there  is  left  under 
water  a  sort  of  shelf  or  terrace,  the  surface  of  which  slopes  gently 
outward  to  the  depth  of  about  sixty  feet,  when  the  bottom  dips  down 
more  suddenly  to  the  deep  water,  below  the  reach  of  wave-action.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  terrace  is  the  product  of  wave-action,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  denominate  it  the  terrace  of  erosion.  It  exists  almost 
everywhere  along  the  lake-shores  where  the  circumstances  admit  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  existence  of  this  terrace  has  long  been  known  to  some  ob- 
servers, and  has  been  noticed  by  some  of  the  United  States  engineers 
engage<i  in  lake-survey.  It  is  shown  very  finely  among  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  following  figure 
shows  the  profile  of  the  bottom  from  north  to  south  across  North  and 
South  Manitou  Islands,  and  thence  to  the  mainland  near  Sleeping  Bear, 
Michigan.  The  terrace  surrounds  both  islands,  and  skirts  the  mainland, 
and  the  sudden  dip  of  the  bottom  from  the  plane  of  sixty  feet  depth  is 
well  illustrated. 


Fig.  2,  also  derived  from  the  soundings  on  the  United  Slates  charts, 

shows  the  average  contour  of  the  terrace  on  the  cast  shore  of  Lake 

Huron,  from  Brewster's  Mills  to  Point  Clark,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

Where  the  shores  are  of  drift -clay,  the  terrace  has  generally  a  breadth 

of  from  two  to  six  miles,  and  occasionally  more;  but  where 

it  is  of  rock  the  width  is  much  less.     On  some  of  the  hard 

rocks  of  Lake  Superior  the  terrace  is  scarcely  two  hundred  feet  wide. 
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Softer  rocks  frequently  show  a  breadth  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet.     It  is  a  curious  and  unexpected  fact  that  the  depth  of  the 


erosion  IS  much  less  affected  than  the  breadth  of  it  by  the  hardness  of 
the  material.  Even  rock  shores  often  show  the  edge  of  the  terrace  to 
be  sixty  feet  down. 

Seven  lines  of  soundings  to  determine  the  breadth  of  the  terrace  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  between  Chicago  and  Manitowoc,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  were  taken  by  an  expedition 
fitted  out  by  President  Burroughs  of  Chicago  University,  Two  more 
lines  were  taken  by  the  United  Slates  engineers  and  others, — making 
nine  observations  of  breadth  between  Chicago  and  Manitowoc.  The 
edge  of  the  terrace  of  erosion  was  found  to  average  3.98  miles  from  the 
present  bluffs,  and  the  position  of  the  old  shore  about  2.72  miles.  The 
latter  figures,  therefore,  represent  the  total  recession  of  the  blulS  of  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  during  the  period  of  the  lower  beach. 

It  is  obvious,  says  Dr.  Andrews,  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  terrace 
represents  the  line  where  sixty  feet  of  water  was  when  the  erosion  com- 
menced, and  the  old  shore-line  must  be  somewhere  between  this  and 
the  present  bluffs.  The  clue  to  the  position  of  the  old  shore  is  found 
by  taking  the  steepest  part  of  the  slope,  just  outside  the  edge  of  the 
terrace,  and  prolonging  it  upward  till  it  meets  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  of  course  involves  some  error,  but  on  the  average  must  approxi- 
mate the  truth. 

Fig.  3  is  the  profile  of  the  terrace  averaged  from  the  nine  lines  of 
soundings  referred  to.  The  dotted  line  represents  the  original  surface 
of  the  clay,  and  O.  S.  the  position  of  the  old  shore. 

Annual  Rate  of  Erosion.-~-'T\\t  next  point  is  to  ascertain  the  annual 
amount  of  destruction  of  the  bluffs.  This  varies  considerably  in  single 
years,  but,  taking  long  periods,  it  appears  to  be  quite  uniform  for  the 
same  region.  The  rate  varies  according  to  the  exposure  of  the  coast 
to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  material. 
For  shores  of  boulder  drift,  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  waves,  it 
appears  everywhere  to  amount  to  from  three  to  six  feet  a  year,  and  often 
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much  more.     At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  forty  years 
feet  per  annum.      On  the  Canada  shore  opposite. 


average d  six 
;n  about  the 


same.  Rev.  Thos.  Hurlbut  found  that  on  Lake  Huron  it  varied  in  dif- 
ferent plaees  from  one  to  twelve  feet, — an  average  of  six  feet  per  annum. 
A  civil  engineer  at  Goderich,  on  the  same  shore,  found  the  erosion  in 
front  of  that  town  to  amount  to  eight  feet  per  annum  ;  but  in  the  adja- 
cent regions  north  and  south  about  four  feet  per  annum.  The  County 
Surveyor  of  Van  Buren  County,  Michigan,  judges  the  erosion  to  be  about 
six  feet  a  year. 

Dr.  Andrews,  to  determine  the  rate  on  the  west  coast  of  I^alce  Mich- 
igan, has  through  several  years  accumulated  a  large  number  of  obser- 
vations, of  which  he  publishes  a  table,  embracing  twenty-three  places. 
The  greatest  erosion  was  at  Evanston,  where  it  reached  nearly  seventeen 
feet  a  year.  North  of  Milwaukee  the  erosion  is  less  rapid  than  south  of 
it,  and  the  terrace  of  erosion  is  narrower.  From  Milwaukee  to  Mani- 
towoc (about  eighty  miles)  it  averages  four  and  one-third  feet  a  year, 
while  between  Milwaukee  and  Evanston  it  averages  six  and  one-quarter 
feet  a  year.  The  average  of  the  two  is  g.28,  wliich  is  therefore  the 
average  erosion  along  the  whole  line.  Numerous  other  less  exact  obser- 
vations confirm  this  result. 

We  have  seen  that  the  total  recession  of  the  bluffs  from  the  old  shore- 
line amounted  to  2.72  miles,  or  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  feet.  Dividing  this  by  S-28,  the  annual  rate  of  erosion,  we 
find  that  the  total  age  of  the  lower  terrace  is  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  same  beach  in 
Lake  Huron,  we  find  some  variation,  but  still  a  confirmation  of  the 
general  calculation.  Taking  the  east  shore,  from  Brewster's  Mills  to 
Point  Clark  (fifty  miles),  we  find,  from  the  United  States  charts,  that 
the  edge  of  the  terrace  is  about  six  miles  ftom  the  present  blulTs,  and 
the  original  shore-line  about  4.02  miles.  The  erosions  there  have  been 
less  carefully  ascertained,  but  appear  to  be  about  five  and  one-half  feet 
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per  annum ;  which  would  give  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  years  as  the  age  of  the  terrace. 

We  must  add  to  this  result  the  amount  of  time  covered  by  the  periods 
during  which  the  water  stood  at  the  higher  levels. 

The  antiquity  of  the  lower  beach  is  of  necessity  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lower  terrace  of  erosion.  The  time  required  to  form  this  terrace 
is  the  time  which  elapsed  during  the  accumulation  of  the  sand  of  the 
lower  beach.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  amount  of  this  sand  is 
i.747.S7°>ooo  cubic  yards.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Andrews's 
paper  for  the  details  of  the  calculation. 

The  total  of  the  upper  sands,  that  is,  the  sands  in  the  upper  and  the 
middle  beaches,  is  stated  at  1,659,881,000  cubic  yards.  Theupper 

That  is,  the  total  lower  sands  are  to  the  total  of  the  two  '^'^•^■ 
beaches  above  nearly  as  seventeen  to  sixteen.  The  time  of  accretion  of 
the  lower  beach  has  already  been  stated  to  be  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  :  therefore  the  period  required  for  the  deposition 
of  all  the  sands  above  must  have  been  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  years,™ making  the  combined  periods  for  all  of  the  beaches  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  years. 

If  we  take  the  results  of  the  Lake  Huron  erosion  as  the  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  age  of  the  lower  terrace,  viz. ,  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  years,  the  total  time  for  all  the  beaches  would  be  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  years. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  could  ascertain  the  total  annual  sand-drift 
we  could  make  a  third  and  independent  calculation,  by  simply  dividing 
the  total  amount  of  sands  by  the  annual  drift. 

The  body  of  water  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  is  in  motion 
southward  {the  return  waters  passing  northward  again  along  the  middle 
of  the  lake),  and  every  handful  of  sand  lifted  by  the  waves,  as  they  lash 
the  shore-line,  falls  a  few  feet  southward ;  and  this  process  going  on 
without  cessation,  the  shore-sands  are  in  constant  motion  southward, 
and  the  amount  transported  by  the  converging  currents  ftom  the  east 
and  the  west  shores  is  enormous.  Where  piers  are  built  out  into  the 
lake,  they  act  as  obstructions,  which  cause  the  sand  to  accumulate  on  the 
side  ftom  which  the  current  comes.  In  the  opinion  of  engineers,  no 
pier  stops  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  sand,  because  the  current  is 
deflected,  and,  passing  around  the  end  of  the  pier,  carries  most  of  the 
loose  material  with  it.  Captain  Sanders,  of  the  United  States  army,  in 
charge  of  the  harbor  works  at  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  estimates  that 
the  piers  at  that  place  (one  of  which,  however,  had  a  gap  in  it)  stop  only 
one-eleventh  of  the  sand.  There  arc  piers  at  Chicago  and  Michigan 
City,  and  Dr.  Andrews  estimates  the  amount  of  saud  stopped  by  them 
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at  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  cubic  yards  annually,  "  while 
probably  five  or  six  times  as  much  passes  into  the  head  of  the  lake." 

Now  (as  stated),  the  total  amount  of  sand  south  of  these  two  cities  is 
3,407,451,000  cubic  yards.  The  annual  amount  of  sand  stopped  by  the 
piers  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  all  the  drift-sand ;  but  if  we  divide 
3,407,451,000  cubic  yards  by  129,000  (the  annual  amount  stopped  by 
the  piers),  we  obtain  z6,ooo  years  as  a  maximum  and  extreme  limit  of 
time  for  the  accumulation  of  the  3,407,451,000  cubic  yards  of  sand. 
It  cannot  be  more  than  this.  And,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  stoppage  by  the  piers  only  amounts  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of 
eriod  of  one  "-'^^  whole  drift,  we  obtain  five  thousand  two  hundred  or 
hundred  thousand  six  thousand  five  hundred  years  as  the  probable  period  for 
oreveutwenty-five  j(,g  accumulation  of  the  beaches.     "This   maximum," 

thousand  years  for  ^  ,  ,,,..... 

iheaniLquiiyofthe  says  Dr.  Audrcws,  "!s  useful  as  showing  that  it  is  impos- 
Giaoiai  Age,  there-  ^i\,\^  (-q  allow,  evcH  ou  the  most  liberal  estimates,  any 
ore,  mposai  e,  ^^^^  post-glacial  antiquity  as  one  hundred  thousand  years, 
such  as  has  been  often  claimed.  The  narrowness  of  the  terraces  proves 
the  same  thing;  for  had  the  erosions  gone  on  as  they  do  now  for  one 
hundred  thousand  years,  the  lower  terrace  would  have  been  forty-nine 
miles  wide,  which,  counting  the  terrace  of  both  shores,  is  actually  more 
than  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake,  and  the  places  where  our  west  shore 
towns  now  stand  would  have  been  in  sixty  feet  of  water  and  forty-six 
miles  from  the  nearest  land." 

"Another  calculation  will  illustrate  the  same  idea.  If  we  estimate 
the  total  annual  sand-drift  at  only  twice  the  amount  act- 
ually stopped  by  the  very  imperfect  piers  built, — which, 
in  the  opinion  of  engineers,  is  setting  it  far  too  low, — and  compare  it 
with  the  capacity  of  the  clay  basin  of  Lake  Michigan,  we  shall  find 
that,  had  this  process  continued  one  hundred  thousand  years,  the  whole 
south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  up  to  the  line  connecting  Chicago  and 
Michigan  City,  would  have  been  full,  and  converted  into  dry  land,- 
twenty-five  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  coast-line  would  now  be  found 
many  miles  north  of  Chicago.  It  is  needless  to  say  no  such  enormous 
quantity  of  sand  exists  in  this  region." 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  this  that  no  sand  in  the  south  part  of  Lake 
Michigan  (according  to  Dr.  Andrews)  is  ever  washed  out  into  deep 
water,  nor  is  any  ever  brought  up  from  it.  Beyond  thirty-six  feet,  in 
the  region  of  the  beaches,  the  bottom  is  always  of  a  smooth,  impalpable 
clay.  The  waves  here  cease  to  have  power  to  move  sand  at  the  depth 
of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  feet.*     It  follows  that  the  sand  in  our 
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beach-lines. around  the  head  of  the  lake  all  came  from  the  north,  along 
the  sand-bearing  currents  of  the  shores,  there  being  no  other  possible 
source  for  it.  Conversely,  it  follows  that  as  the  sand  cannot  pass  out 
into  deep  water  it  has  no  avenue  of  escape,  and  must  lodge  in  the  bight 
at  the  end  of  the  lake,  being  caught  in  the  cul-de-sac. 

The  sand  deposits,  as  we  have  stated,  are  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake ;  and  they  have  a  curved  leng;th  of  one  hundred  miles,  and 
a  maximum  breadth  of  ten  miles.  The  subsoil  is  boulder  drift,  which 
has  here  a  gently  sloping  surface  of  remarkable  uniformity.  On  this 
smooth  incline  the  sands  lie  for  the  most  part  in  three  concentric  beach- 
lines.  The  uppermost  beach  or  ridge  was  the  first  formed,  and  must 
have  commenced  immediately  afier  the  close  of  the  Drift  period.  It  is 
interesting,  says  Dr.  Andrews,  to  remark  that  this  upper  beach,  which 
appears  all  around  the  lakes  where  not  worn  away  by  subsequent  erosion, 
and  which  originally  must  have  been  level,  has  now  been  thrown  inio  a 
sinuous  form,  showing  that  the  country  kas  undergone  changes  paroiyamai 
of  level  since  that  time.  Around  the  south  end  of  Lake  Mich-  »"'™- 
igan,  and  for  a  hundred  miles  north  on  the  Wisconsin  shore,  it  is  every- 
where about  fifty-two  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water;  while  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lake,  south  of  Grand  Haven,  it  is  shown  by  the 
survey  of  Captain  Sanders,  of  the  United  States  army,  to  be  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  only  twenty-one  feet.  On  both  sides  of  the  southern  front  of 
Lake  Huron,  which  then  was  continuous  both  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Erie,  it  presents  an  elevation,  where  cut  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  western  beach  there 
makes  a  wide  detour  into  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  then  sweeps  around 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  into  Ohio,  where,  according  to  Prof. 
Newberry,  it  has  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
present  water,  or  about  t%vo  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  As  this  old  shore-line  must  have  been  originally  level,  its 
present  distorted  grade  can  only  be  due  to  flexures  of  the  strata  of  the 
continent  occurring  since  the  beach  was  laid  down.*  The  fall  of  the 
waters  from  the  line  of  the  upper  beach,  which  probably  occurred  at  the 

that  in  the  southern  section  of  the  lake,  where  the  beaches  lie,  the  water  is  shallow  and 
the  waves  act  less  deeply,  but  further  north  they  erode  to  sixty  feet.  Dredgings,  never- 
theless, show  that  in  neither  region  is  beach-sand  ever  carried  into  deep  water.  The  sand 
sometimes  brouglit  up  on  the  greased  lead  from  greater  depths  is  different,  and  consists 
of  gravel  left  in  the  boulder  clay  by  the  washing  away  of  the  clayey  panicles,  at  depths 
where  the  waves  were  unable  to  stir  the  pebbles,  thus  leaving  them  on  the  surftice.  They 
differ  from  the  beach-sand  by  the  angular  form  of  the  grains  and  their  larger  average 

*  This  throws  a  flood  of  hght  on  the  positions  in  which  the  river-gravel  in  the  east  of 
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time  of  this  disturbance  of  tlie  strata,  appears  to  have  been  very  sudden. 
Fall  and  rise  of  "^^^^  '^  shown  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  contour  of  the  de- 
tJie  waieis  very  posit,  which  is  Uniform  in  all  the  sand  shores  of  this  part 
™^'^="-  of  the  coast.     As  you  go  out  into  the  lake,  the  bottom 

gradually  descends  from  the  water-line  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet, 
when  it  rises  again  as  yon  recede  from  the  shorCj  and  then  descends 
toward  deep  water,  forming  a  subaqueous  ridge  or  "bar"  parallel  to  the 
beach,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  rods  from  the  shore.  This  is  shown  at 
the  point  marked  B  in  the  section,  Fig.  4. 

Fig,  4- 


The  upper  beach  preserves  its  old  bar  perfectly  (marked  b  in  the  cut), 
as  if  the  lake  had  left  it  but  yesterday.  The  quickness  of  the  change  is 
obvious  to  any  one  accustomed  to  lake-shore  action  ;  for  had  the  water 
occupied  even  two  months  in  receding  from  the  bar,  tJie  waves  would 
have  torn  it  in  pieces  and  covered  it  with  new  sand,  leaving  nothing  dis- 
tinguishable of  its  form.  Another  proof  of  the  suddenness  of  the  retire- 
ment is,  tJiat  there  are  no  sand  ridges  between  the  upper  and  middle 
beaches.  The  ground  is  bare  clay,  just  as  the  waters  left  it,  and  the 
valley  between  the  two  beaches,  which  is  generally  about  two  miles  wide, 
is  absolutely  continuous  for  a  hundred  miles,  surrounding  the  head  of 
the  lake.  .  .  .  The  waves  of  Lake  Michigan  act  upon  their  shores  with, 
tremendous  force,  and  are  always  engaged  in  either  piling  up  the  sand 
or  tearing  down  the  clay.  There  is  no  possibility  that  they  could  effect 
a  slow  retreat  down  such  a  slope  without  leaving  marks  which  no  time 
could  erase.  We  have  on  this  shore  examples  both  of  slow  and  of  rapid 
recession,  and  the  comparison  of  tlie  two  establishes  the  above  con- 
clusions. 

Singularly  enough,  says  Dr.  Andrews,  this  subsidence  was  at  first  not 
to  the  middle  beach,  but  to  the  lower  one.  .  .  .  The  waters  fell  from 
the  upper  beach  to  about  the  present  level  so  suddenly  that  they  not 
only  left  the  subaqueous  "bar"  almost  undisturbed,  but  they  did  not 
throw  up  a  single  intermediate  beach-line,  which,  at  the  rate  of  sand 
deposit  prevailing  in  this  region,  would  have  been  visible  if  there  had 
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been  a  pause  even  of  six  months.  The  waters  remained  here  long  enough 
for  a  thin  stratum  of  peat  to  form,  and  then  rose  again  over  the  soil- 
bed  and  deposited  tho  middle  beach  upon  it.  .  .  .  From  the  upper 
edge  of  the  middle  beach  the  water  receded  very  slowly,  occupying 
probably  two  thousand  years  or  more  in  falling  a  few  feet,  and  throwing 
up,  where  the  sand-supply  was  most  abundant,  numerous  parallel  ridges. 
It  then  fell  perhaps  ten  feet  more,  pretty  rapidly,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  present  beach,  leaving  a  continuous  valley  between  the  middle  and 
the  modern  sands.  This  last  recession,  however,  was  not  so  sudden 
as  that  from  the  upper  line,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  subaqueous 
bar  was  demolished  by  the  retiring  wave  action,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  sand  was  left  between  the  middle  and  lower  beaches. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  investigation  is  the  prob- 
able identification  of  the  high  water  of  the  middle  beach  with  ]jj„,jjj(.3,|o„  (,f 
the  more  general  submergence  of  the  Loess.  The  Loess  is  ihc  Lmss  wiih 
not  a  continuation  of  the  Boulder  Drift,  as  is  often  sup-  ''^"^  ^  .""' 
posed  (says  Dr.  Andrews)  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  separated 
from  the  true  Drift  by  a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  marked  with  sub- 
aerial  denudations,  showing  that  a  period  of  dry  land  and  vegetation 
intervened  between  the  close  of  the  Drift  and  the  submergence  called 
the  Loess.  .  .  .  The  following  sections  will  show  the  relations  of  the 
deposits  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Mississippi ; 

Section  of  the  Mississippi.  Section  of  the  Lake  Shokes. 


Middle  Beacli.      (Exfensive    submergence 

aboul  Ihe  lakes.) 
Ancient  Soil.     (Water  first  at  upper  and 

then  at  lower  beach.) 
BouMer  Drift. 


Boulder  Drift. 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  general  order  of  events  on  the  lakes 
and  on  the  Mississippi  has  been  identical,  and  that  the  high 
water  of  the  rniddle  beach  occupies  exactly  the  same  place  „™"^  ^^'^ " 
in  the  series  as  the  high  water  of  the  Loess  near  the  Missis- 
sippi.    There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  two  were  co- 
temporaneous. 

Dr.  Andrews  sums  up  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  lakes  as 
follows : 

1.  The  upper  beach  began  to  form  immediately  after  the  Boulder 
Drift  period,  and  continued  to  accrete  for  about  nine  hundred  years. 
No  animal  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  it. 

2.  The  waters  then  fell  suddenly  to  about  their  present  level,  where 
they  remained  till  a  thin  bed  of  peat  accreted  on  the  marshy  slope 
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vacateil  by  the  waves.  He  has  not  been  able  to  collect  data  for  a  cal- 
culation of  this  first  low-water  period,  but,  from  the  position  of  the  soil- 
bed  in  the  eastern  dunes,  inclines  to  think  it  lasted  five  hundred  or  one 
thousand  years. 

3.  The  water  rose  again,  submerging  for  a  short  time  the  upper  beach, 
but  soon  fell  to  the  line  of  the  middle  one,  where  it  remained  about  one 
thousand  six  hundred  or  two  thousand  years.  This  period  appears  to 
be  cotemporary  with  the  Loess. 

4.  The  water,  which  had  already  slowly  fallen  some  feet,  now  retired 
more  rapidly  to  near  its  present  level,  which  it  has  maintained  with  only 
moderate  fluctuations  ever  since. 

5.  The  total  time  of  all  these  deposits  appears  to  be  somewhere 
between  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred 

This  result  is,  of  course,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  enormous  figures 
demanded  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the  deriders  of  "  the  cuiTent  cos- 
mogony;" but  it  corresponds  with  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  on 
other  and  independent  evidence;  and  it  is  for  an  intelligent  public  to 
decide  who  is  right. 

Note. — We  leam  from  Dr.  Andrews  Ihat  Dr.  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee,  suggests  fliat  the 
lakes  may  have  stood  for  long  periods  al  lower  levels  than  the  present  one,  and  thai  he  (Dr- 
Andrews)  has  not  allowed  anything  for  suoli  lower-level  periods.  In  support  of  this,  Dr. 
Lapham  calls  attention  to  th^  tact  that  the  channels  of  the  rivets  running  into  fhe  lake  are 
often  much  deeper  than  the  adjacent  bottom  of  fhe  lake  itself,  indicating  ancient  lowei- 
channels.  To  this  Dr.  Andrews  replies,  that  rivers,  like  brooks,  cut  deepest  where  the 
current  is  swiftest,  and  that  fhe  ancient  greater  siie  of  the  streams,  as  well  as  the  modem 
spring  floods,  would  cut  out  these  deeper  places,  while  at  the  point  of  entrance  into  the 
lake  the  motion  is  checked,  and  the  channel  is  either  cut  less  deeply,  or,  if  cut,  is  filled 
again  by  the  waves.  There  is  a  narrow,  swift  place  in  Wiscon^  River  which  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  yet  two  miles  lower  down  the  stream  the  rock  bottom  rises  nearly  to  the 
surfece,  though  the  descent  of  the  surfece  itself  is  very  slight. 

Furthermore,  numerous  borings  and  deep-water  dredgings,  as  well  as  a  regular  shaft  sunk 
■n  the  bottom  of  the  lake  two  miles  from  shore,  anda  tunnel  dug  from  the  shore  to  the  shaft, 
feil  to  find  any  traces  of  the  submerged  beaches  which  ought  to  exist  under  the  lake  if  it 
ever  had  a  much  lower  level  than  the  present. 

Dr.  Andrews  also  writes  us  that  since  he  wrote  his  article  on  the  lake  beaches  he  has 
discovered  that  the  deluge  of  the  middle  beach  went  temporarily  much  higher,  and  even 
Md  a  stratum  of  muddy  gravel  over  the  black  soil  which  had  accumulated  on  the  upper 
beach.  This  higher  part  of  the  inundation  is  probably,  he  remarks,  the  true  analogue  ot 
the  Loess  deluge.  The  water  remEuned  at  this  upper  limit  for  a  very  brief  period— not  long 
enough  to  lay  down  a  definite  shore-hne. 

On  page  501  we  slate  that  "  the  body  ot  water  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  is  in 
motion  southward,"  etc.  This  is  spoken  of  the  currents  which  affccl  the  sand  beaches  of 
(he  calculation  there  made.  The  well-known  northward  current  on  the  northern  portion 
of  the  east  shore  is  loo  far  away  to  influence  this  region. 
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Preservation  of  the  Mammoth.— The  Bones  found  as  far  Soulh  as  Laf.  56".— Mr.  Ho- 
worlh  on  the  Extinction  of  the  Mammoth. — Great  Changes  in  the  Climate  and  Physical 
Geography  of  Siberia.— The  Former  Existence  of  a  Great  Asiatic  Meditenanean.— The 
Sudden  Draining  of  this  Sea,  by  which  the  Mammoth  was  deEtroyed.— Sudden  Change 
in  the  Siberian  Climate.- The  Tundras  of  Siberia.— The  Ancient  Hyrcanian  Ocejin.- 
Evidences  that  the  Caspian  formerly  covered  a  much  greater  Area.— No  Glada]  Age 
in  Siberia.— The  Destruction  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Preservation  of  his  Remains  iti 
the  Ice  subsequent  to  the  Date  of  the  Glacial  Age  in  Europe.— Tartar  Traditions  of  the 
Mammoth.- M.  .Dupont  on  the  Climate  of  the  Quaternary  Period.— A  Pre-historic 
"  Find"  in  Siberia.— -Bronze  Relics. — Representation  possibly  of  the  Mammoth.— Obser- 
vations of  M.  Desor.— The  Bronie- Workers  of  Siberia  cotemporary  with  the  Mammoth. 
— Are  these  Bronies  Etruscan?- The  "  Tomb-Bttilding"  Races. — Cotmection  between 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Altaic  Tribes.-Mr.  Taylor's  "Etruscan  Researches." 

The  preservation  of  the  carcasses  of  the  mammoth  in  Siberia  is  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  of  their  being  imbedded  in  the  ice  or  in  the  frozen 
soil.  The  bones  of  the  mammoth,  as  we  have  stated,  are  found,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  lowland  of  Siberia, — in  the  west  as  well  as  m  the  east, 
and  between  lat.  60°  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lyell  mentions  that  Pallas 
observed  them  as  far  soulh  as  lat.  56°,  below  the  city  of  Krasnojarsk, 
on  the  Yenisei,  in  strata  of  yellow  and  red  loam,  alternating  with  sand 
and  gravel.*  The  ground  has  hardly  remained  permanently  frozen  in 
this  region,  as  the  climate  of  Siberia  is  much  milder  in  the  west  than 
in  the  east,  and  as  the  summers  at  Krasnojarsk,  though  short,  are  very 
hot.  The  well-preserved  carcasses  of  the  mammbth  are  found  ordinarily 
beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  the  east.f 

The  fresh  state  of  these  bones,  or  of  the  ivory  associated  with  them, 
precludes,  therefore,  it  appears  to  ns,  the  idea  that  they  can  have  any 
such  antiquity  as  several  hundred  thousand  years,  even  if  we  could  be- 

*  Erman  mentions  that  many  well-preserved  mammoths'  skulls  were  seen  by  him  at 
Malmish,  which  had  been  dug  up  from  the  alluvial  sand  and  mud  of  the  low  valley  of 
the  Vyatka.  (Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  Amer.  edit.)  Malmish  is  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Krasnojarsk;  but  it  is  forty  degrees  of  longitude  ferther  to  the  west,  where  the 
climate  is  much  milder. 

t  We  are  not  aware  that  any  specimen  has  been  found  south  of  64°  ;  and  this  was  on  the 
Wiljui,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena. 
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lieve  that  the  frozen  earth  of  the  more  northern  and  eastern  regions 
might  have  preserved  for  some  vast  period  the  carcasses  of  the  mammoth 
and  rhinoceros  which  are  found  there. 

The  ice  and  frozen  mud  have  undoubtedly  been  the  agent  which  has 
contributed  to  preserve  the  flesh  of  these  animals  in  Northeastern  Siberia; 
but  is  it  credible  that  even  there  these  carcasses  have  rested  without  decay 
during  the  enormous  periods  demanded  by  the  geologists? 

We  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  the  climate  of  Northern  Russia 
and  Siberia  was  formerly  much  less  severe  than  it  is  at  present.*  The 
fact  that  the-  mammoth  was  sustained  in  such  large  numbers  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect. 

In  a  Report  to  the  British  Association,  in  1869,  on. the  subject  of  the 
Mr  Howard!  on  extinction  of  the  mammoth  in  Siberia,  Mr.  Howorth  reaches 
the  extinciion  of  the  following  conclusions. ; 
'  '"™'"""  ■  I,  That  the  mammoth  lived  where  its  remains  are  found. 

2.  That  a  great  portion  of  this  area  is  now  a  moss-covered  tundra, 
or  an  ice-  and  boulder-heap. 

3.  Thai  no  herbivore  of  the  size  and  development  of  the  mammoth 
could  find  subsistence  in  that  area  now. 

4.  That,  although  covered  with  wool,  and  therefore  adapted  to  a  more 
rigorous  climate  than  that  of  India  or  Africa,  neither  the  mammoth  nor 
the  rhinoceros  could  survive  the  .present  winter  temperature  of  Northern 
Siberia. 

5.  That  the  remains  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  mammoth,  and  found 
and  examined  by  Middendorff  and  Brandt,  are  remains  of  plants  only 
found  now  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

Mr.  Howorth  concludes  farther,  therefore  : 

That  the  climate  and  condition  of  things  in  Siberia  have  changed  very 
greatly  since  the  mammoth  existed  tln.ie  In  'support  of  this  conclu- 
sion, he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the  Arctic  Sea  north 
of  Siberia  is  rapidly  rising,  and  exposmg  banlc  of  sand  containing 
mammoth-remains,  the  knd  ripidly  gammg  on  the  sea  along  the  whole 
coast- line. 

The  appearance  of  the  tundra,  says  Mr.  Howorth,  seems  to  point  to 
a  not  very  distant  submergence  of  the  whole  of  Siberia  as  far  south  as 
the  highlands,  which  roughly  mark  the  present  northern  limit  of  trees. 

What,  then,  has  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  mammoth  ?  The  hand 
of  man,  says  Mr.  H.,  is  quite  inadequate;  and  we  must  seek  for  the 
cause  in  the  draining  of  the  vast  mediterranean  sea  which  once  existed 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Klingar  Mountains.     The  drainage  of  this  sea 

«  Chap.  Kxii.  p.  380.     See,  also,  "  Mal^riaux  pour  I'Histoire  de  I'Homme,"  Diicembro, 
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must  have  been  sudden  and  overwhelming  ;  for  wc  find  the  mammolh- 
remains  aggregated  in  hecatombs  oq  the  pieces  of  high  ground,  and  not 
scattered  indiscriminately.  This  alone  would  account  also  for  such  an 
immediate  change  of  climate  (from  an  insular  one  to  a  continental)  as 
should  allow  the  bodies  of  the  mammoth  to  be  immediately  frozen  and 
thus  preserved  intact.* 

This  is  a  bold  conjecture,  but  some  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
renders  it  in  a  high  degree  probable. 

Northern  Siberia  is  one  vast  lowland  or  plain,  sloping  gradually  to 
the  ocean.  Between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  from  lat.  physical  gec^n- 
60°  to  the  sea,  and  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena,  piiy  of  Siberia. 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  sea,  the  country  consists  of  tundras,  or 
mossy  deserts,  which  have  very  recently  been  covered  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  This  is  proved  by  the  thin  coating  of  sand  and  fine  clay  which 
extends  over  these  plains,  and  which  contains  heaps  of  shells  perfectly 
identical  (at  least  in  the  high  latitudes)  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
seas.f  (In  this  sand  and  clay  the  bones  and  tusks  of  the  mammoth 
are  found.)  Trains  of  drift-wood  are  also  seen  far  inland,- — trees  lirst 
carried  out  to  sea  by  the  rivers,  and  then  thrown  up  on  the  ancient 
shores. 

M.  Recbs  remarks  that  "after  Humboldt's  profound  investigations 
on  Central  Asia,  we  shall  not,  at  the  present  day,  show  too  great  temer- 
ity in  assuming  that  during  some  portion  of  the  present  period  a  vast 
strait,  like  that  which  once  ran  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Atlas,, 
extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Obi  and  the  Frozen  Ocean."  ^ 

And  now  as  to  the  reality  of  that  ancient  Hyrcanian  Ocean  of  which 
the  ancients  speak :  xhtmcientHyr- 

"  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south  border  of  the  Great  canim  oc«n. 
Plain,"  says  McCuUoch,  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary,^  "on  both 
sides  of  the  hills  of  Mugodsharsk,  and  the  countries  lying  south  of  it. 


»  Rep.  Brit  Assoc,  at  Exeler  (1B69),  p.  90. 

The  very  same  Ehoughl  hnd  ocourrad  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  "  The  final  deslrac- 
tion  of  the  mammolh,"  he  says,  "  may  have  resuked  from  aqueous  debacles  dependent  on 
oscillalions  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  the  formation  of  much  local  detritus."  Geology  of 
Russia,  vol.  i.  chap.  19. 

fSeeReclus'sThe  Earth,  p.  536;  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  183. 

An  idea  oflhis  region  maybe  formed  from  the  fact  that  Tobolsk,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Irtiach,  a  tributary  of  the  Obi,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  geographical  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  former,  is  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Bernaonl,  on  the  Obi,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  geographical  miles  from  its  mouth, 
is  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Yenisei,  after  leaving  the  moun- 
tains, traverses  asimilar  flat  region  for  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  head  of  its  esluary. 

\  The  Earth,  p.  544. 
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between  45°  and  64°  E.  long.,  occurs  the  raost  remarkable  depression 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  A  tract  of  country  extending  over  an  area 
of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  is,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Humboldt,  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  lowest  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  was  supposed  by  Humboldt  to  be  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  later  and, 
it  is  believed,  more  correct  measurements  make  the  level  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  belov;',  and  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Aral  fourteen  feet  above,  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  According  to 
Humboldt,  this  depression  extends  between  the  rivers  Kooma,  Wolga, 
and  Oural,  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  Saratow  to  Orenburg,  whence  its 
boundary  runs  to  the  Lake  of  Ak-sa-kal  (48°  N.  lat.  and  63°  E.  long.), 
and  then  includes  the  countries  traversed  by  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Sir-Daria  (^Vaofin.,  Jaxartes)  and  Amoo-Daria  (Oxus).  This  country  is 
so  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  great  lakes  which  lie  in  the  midst 
of  it,  that  a  strong  northwest  wind  of  some  continuance  forces  their 
waters  over  many  miles  of  the  adjacent  tracts.  Its  soil  consists  partly 
of  sand,  and  partly  of  hard  clay,  on  which  neither  trees  nor  shrubs 
grow,  and  which  only  in  spring,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  scanty  but  nourishing  grass  and  numerous  flowers.  .  .  . 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  this  low  and  desert  country  extends 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  (Persia),  where  it  terminates 
between  36°  and  37°  N.  lat. ;  but  from  the  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  it 
is  separated  by  a  mountain  region.  .  .  .  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  covers 
a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  is  very  deep 
towards  its  south  extremity,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Iran;  but  where  it  borders  on  the  desert  it  is  shallow.  Its 
waters  are  salt.  The  lake  or  sea  of  Aral,  lying  farther  east,  has  a  surface 
of  between  forty  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  its  waters 
are  likewise  salt,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  numerous  smaller  lakes  which 
occur  in  the  above-mentioned  depression." 

In  the  article  on  the  "  Caspian  Sea,"  in  the  same  work,  we  are  told 
that  "  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensive 
on  three  sides, — the  north,  northwest,  and  east ;  and  it  is  still  most  likely 
diminishing;"  that  "it  has  been  observed  that  the  present  bed  appears 
to  descend  in  terraces,  and  on  the  east  and  northwest  shores  the  land 
rises  in  the  same  manner;"  that  "this  land  presents  also  incontestable 
proofs  of  having  formerly  been  covered  with  sea-water;  being  uniformly 
flat,  except  when  it  rises  in  sandy  ridges  to  form  the  terraces  before 
mentioned;  being  uniform  in  soil,  which  consists  of  sand  combined 
with  marine  slime,  without  a  trace  of  terrestrial  vegetation  (except 
the  common  desert  plants),  or  the  slightest  indication  of  minerals;  the 
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substramm  being  clay,  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface;  and 
the  surface  itself  abounding  in  sea-salt,  sea-weed  marshes,  salt-pits,  and 
lakes,  together  with  innumerable  shells  exactly  resembling  those  of  the 
Cus^ixa^t-L,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  rivers.  .  .  .  These 
high  grounds  formed,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  shores  of 
the  Caspian ;  but  that  to  the  northwest  terminates  abruptly  on  the  little 
river  Mantysh,  near  the  46th  parallel,  between  which  and  the  Caucasian 
mountains  a  low  and  narrow  tract,  exactly  resembling  that  on  the  im- 
mediate borders  of  the  Caspian,  stretches  without  interruption  to  those 
of  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  having  every  appearance  of  the  deserted  bed  of 
a  strait  formerly  uniting  the  two  waters.  Towards  the  east  the  whole 
country  has  the  same  appearance  of  a  deserted  sea-bed ;  and  the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  appears  inevitable,  that  at  comparatively  no  distant 
period  tJie  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Sea,  formed  one 
body  of  water,  uniting  the  present  aiwmalous  salt  lakes  of  Asia  with  the 
ocean.  This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the 
same  species  of  fish,  seals,  etc.,  in  the  three  seas;  a  fact  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  always 
separated. ' '  * 

MM.  Lenorraant  and  Chevallier,  in  their  "Ancient  History  of  the 
East,"  alluding  to  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth,  tell  us  that 
at  that  time  "in  the  north  of  Asia  a  vast  mediterranean  sea,  which 
subsequent  elevations  of  the  soil  have  removed,  occupied  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral,  covered  great  part  of  the  Steppes 
situated  between  the  Oural  Mountains  and  the  Volga,  as  well  as  the 
country  of  the  Kalmucks,  and  reached  southward  to  the  base  of  the 
Caucasus.  Its  eastern  limits  are  uncertain;  but,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  travellers,  and  indications  drawn  from  the  annals  of  China,  it 
seems  to  have  occupied  all  the  desert  of  Gobi  to  the  north  of  Thibet. ' '  f 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  authors  of  antiquity  who 
allude  to  the  subject,  attribute  to  the  ancient  Hyrcanian  Ocean  an 
extent  far  larger  than  that  of  the  Caspian  of  our  day;  most  of  them 
indeed,  considered  this  inland  sea  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  Herodotus  describes  it  as  an  ocean  by  itself,  communicating 
with  no  other,  and  of  such  size  that  a  swift-oared  boat  would  traverse 
its  length  in  lifteen  days.J:  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Caspian  as  a  gulf  of 
the  Northern  Ocean.^  Ptolemy  gives  the  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  makes  it  (says  McCulloch)  "  a  vast  deal  too  large." 


*  McCulioch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  i 
■f  Ancient  Hislory  of  the  East,  by  Lenorir 
X  Clio,  203. 
g  Geography,  xi.  50?. 
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Lyell  correctly  observes  that  the  ice  or  congealed  mud  in  which  tlie 
bodies  of  the  great  pachyderms  were  enveloped  "has  never  once  been 
melted  since  the  day  when  they  perished."  If,  therefore,  Siberia  ex- 
perienced, like  Northern  Europe  and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  North 
American  continent,  a  glacial  epoch,  it  might  be  supposed  that  these 
animals  were  buried  in  the  frozen  soil  at  that  time. 
No  Glacial  Age  It  appears,  however,  thatSiberiaandNortheasternRussia 
in  Siberia.  exMbit  no  traces  of  glaciaiion.* 

The  same  has  been  affirmed  by  some  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Siberian  mamnioth  and  rhinoceros  were  doubtless  living  in 
Siberia  and  Russia  when  Northern  Europe  was  covered  with  ice,  and 
at  the  close  of  that  period  they  wandered  into  Europe.  The  climate 
of  Siberia  was  far  milder  than  it  is  now.  The  ocean  advanced  up  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  even  beyond  ;  while  further  south  a  vast  inland 
sea,  covering  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  communicating 
with  the  Northern  Ocean,  spread  out  like  a  second  Mediterranean.  It 
was  subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  the  glaciers  from  Europe  that 
the  climate  of  Siberia  grew  intensely  cold.  Wc  now  have  some  idea  of 
the  time  when  the  carcasses  of  the  mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros  were 
entombed  in  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena. 

The  severe  cold  in  Siberia  followed  upon  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
the  destruction  of  the  great  inland  ocean  of  Central.  Asia,  and  the 
retirement  of  the  Arctic  Sea;  it  was  due,  as  Mr.  Howorth  says,  not 
only  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  but  to  the  consolidation  of  the  con- 
tinental area  of  Asia,  which  had  not  previously  existed,  in  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  Siberia  from  the  central  regions  by  the  expanse 
of  the  Hyrcanian  Ocean. 

The  physical  evidence  of  these  facts  is  very  strong ;  but  when  we 
find  them  confirmed  by  the  express  statements  of  the  historians  and 
geographers  of  antiquity,  there  is  strong  reason  to  confide  in  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  record. 

It  is  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  mammoth  lived  down  to  a 
recent  period  in  Siberia,  that  the  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  south  of  that 
country  have  a  tradition  of  certain  great  extinct  animals  with  which 
their  ancestors  contended,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  found 


*  Geology  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  R.  I.  Murchison,  pp.  554,  555. 

Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  after  slating  that  Siberia  is  entirely  free  from  erratic  blocks,  remarks, 
"All  lands,  therefore,  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  which  are  as  void  of  such  drift  as  large 
portions  of  Siberia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Siluria  on  the  other,  may  have  been,  like  them, 
for  ages  the  habitation  of  the  great  extinct  quadrupeds,'' 

See  also  Congrfes  International  d'Anthrop.,  1871,'p.  12B.  M.  Vogt  observes,  "  L'epoque 
glaclaire  n'a  pas  existe  dans  I'Asie  Cenlrale  ;  on  n'en  trouve  du  moins  aucuue  trace  dans 
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in  the  caves  of  the  Altai  Mountains  are  associated  with  the  remains  of 
other  animals,  the  most  of  which  still  inhabit  these  mountains.* 

At  the  Anthropological  Congress  of  1871,  at  Bologna,  M.  Dupont 
made  some  remarks  touching  the  Quaternary  fauna  of  .^  Dupont  on  the 
Belgium.  Referring  to  the  presence  of  the  hippopotamus,  cUmateofiheQua- 
the  lion,  the  hyana,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  ^""'tp™'"'- 
reindeer,  the  musk-ox,  the  glutton,  etc.,  on  the  other,  he  observed  that 
this  assemblage  of  diverse  species  was  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  of 
the  Quaternary  epoch.     He  proceeded  : 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  hippopotamus  proves  the  absence  of  rigorous 
winters,  and  the  species  of  the  north  excludes  very  warm  summers.  It 
is  necessary,  then,  to  suppose  at  this  epoch  a  climate  more  equal  and 
temperatures  less  extreme  than  in  our  days.  But  it  is  the  northeast 
wind  which  brings  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer,  a  double 
effect  which  seems  to  hold  with  the  existence  of  a  great  plain  in  that 
direction.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  seek  tlie  explanation  of  the  climate 
of  the  Quaternary  epoch  in  the  absence  of  those  lands,  and  the  presence, 
at  that  epoch,  of  a  great  sea  to  the  northeast  of  Europe ."  -\ 

That  sea,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  did  actually  exist  during  the 
days  of  the  mammoth  in  Siberia.  When  it  was  suddenly  drained,  the 
mammoth  was  destroyed;  the  climate  of  Siberia  changed;  and  the 
climate  of  Europe  changed.  The  change  was  sudden  in  Siberia,  for 
the  carcasses  of  the  great  pachyderms  did  not  have  time  to  putrefy 
before  they  were  locked  in  that  icy  embrace,  which,  like  some  process 
of  the  embalmer,  has  preserved  them  these  several  thousand  years 
fresher  and  more  life-like  than  the  forms  from  Egyptian  and  Peruvian 
graves.  The  change  may,  therefore,  have  been  sudden  in  Europe ;  and 
this  may  explain  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  great  animals  whose 
remains  are  found  in  the  river-gravels  and  caves. 

The  views  presented  by  Erman,  in  his  "Travels  in  Siberia,"  are 
strikingly  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Mr.  Howorth  and  the 
conjecture  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  Speaking  of  the  mammoth- 
remains  found  in  Siberia,  he  remarks,  "The  ground  in  Yakutsk,  the 
internal  condition  of  which  was  found  in  sinking  M.  Shergin's  well, 
consists,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  one  hundred  feet,  of  strata  of  loam, 
fine  sand,  and  magnetic  sand.  They  have  been  deposited  from  waters 
which  at  one  time,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  suddenly,  overflowed  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  Polar  Sea.  In  these  deepest  strata  are 
found  twigs,  rocks,  and  leaves  of  trees  of  the  birch  and  willow  kinds. 
.  .  .  Everywhere  throughout  these  immense  alluvial  deposits  are  now 
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lying  the  bones  of  antediluvian  quadrupeds  along  with  vegetable  rt 
In  the  lower  vailey  of  the  Lena,  .  .  .  and  at  both  sides  of  the  mouths 
of  this  river,  are  found  the  teeth  and  bones  of  mammoths,  rhinoceroses, 
and  other  quadrupeds,  and  even  whole  carcasses. 

"It  cannot  escape  notice  that,  as  we  go  nearer  to  the  coast,  the 
deposits  of  wood  below  the  earth,  and  also  the  deposit  of  bones  which 
accompanies  the  wood,  increases  in  extent  and  frequency.  Here,  be- 
neath the  soil  of  Yakutsk,  the  trunks  of  birch-trees  lie  scattered  only 
singly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  form  such  great  and  well-stored 
strata,  under  the  tundras  between  the  Lena  and  the  Indigirka,  that  the 
Yukogirs  there  never  think  of  using  any  other  fuel  than  fossil  wood. 
.  .  .  In  the  same  proportion  the  search  for  ivory  grows  continually  more 
certain  and  productivej  from  the  banks  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  to 
the  hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Icy  Sea. 

"Both  these  kindred  phenomena  attain  the  greatest  extent  and  im- 
portance at  the  furthest  chain  of  the  islands  above  mentioned,  which 
are  separated  from  the  coast  of  the  mainland  by  a  strait  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide,  of  very  moderate  depth.  Thus,  in  New 
Siberia  lie  hills  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet  high, 
formed  of  drift-wood;  .  .  .  other  hills  on  the  same  island,  and  on 
Kot61noi,  which  lies  further  to  the  west,  are  heaped  up  to  an  equal 
height  with  skeletons  of  pachyderms,  bisons,  etc.,  which  are  cemented 
together  by  frozen  sand  as  well  as  by  strata  of  ice.  It  is  only  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  New  Siberian  wood-hills  that  the  trunks  have  that 
position  which  they  woidd  assume  in  swimming  or  sinking  undisturbed. 
On  the  summit  of  the  hills  they  lie  flung  upon  one  another  in  the  wildest 
disorder,  forced  upright  in  spite  of  gravitation,  and  with  their  tops 
broken  off'  or  crushed,  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  with  great  violence 
from  the  south  on  a  bank,  and  then  heaped  up.  Now,  a  smooth  sea 
covering  the  top  of  these  hills  on  the  islands  would,  even  with  the 
present  form  of  the  interjacent  ground,  extend  to  Yakutsk,  which  is 
but  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea.  But  before  the  latest 
deposits  of  mud  and  sand  had  settled  down,  and  had  raised  the  ground 
more  than  one  hundred  feet,  the  surface  of  such  a  sea  as  we  have  supposed 
would  have  reached  much  further  up,  even  to  the  cliffs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lena.  So  it  is  clear  that  at  the  time  when  the  elephants  and  trunks  of 
trees  were  heaped  up  together,  one  flood  extended  from  the  centre  of 
the  continent  to  the  furthest  barrier  existing  in  the  sea  as  it  now  is."* 

There  is  an  account  by  M.  Desor,  in  the  4th  "livraison"  of  "Mat^- 
preJiistoticbronies  "S'lix  pour  I'Histoire  de  I'Homme"  for  1873, f  of  certain 
from  Siberia.  "  pre-historlc"  objects  found  in  Siberia.     These  consist 

*Vol.  ii.  pp.  285,  287,  Trans.,  Amer.  edit.  t  Page  197. 
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of  a  number  of  articles  in  drome  obtained  by  a  Russian  engineer,  M. 
Lapatine,  from  the  Tartars  in  the  neighborhood  of  Krasnojarsk,  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Siberia.  The  objects  mentioned  are  two  poniards, 
two  hatchets,  six  knives,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  pike,  a  bridle-bit,  and 
five  buckles.  Most  of  these  articles  are  coated  with  a  beautiful  brown 
patina;  others  are  covered  with  a  green  patina,  similar  to  that  observed 
on  the  antiquities  found  in  the  ancient  European  tombs.  Their  an- 
tiquity, we  are  told,  is  beyond  question.  They  are  far  superior  to,  and 
entirely  different  from,  the  utensils  or  weapons  in  use  among  the  Tar- 
tars; they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  classic  forms,  nor  with 
those  of  the  pre-historic  epochs  of  Europe.  Nor  are  they  Chinese  or 
Hindoo.  That  they  are  the  product  of  an  indigenous  civilization  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  tombs  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yenisei,  and  which  Pallas  referred  to  an  ancient  people, 
no  longer  in  existence,  but  whose  culture  is  attested  by  a  funeral  mo&i- 
Her  quite  complete,  which  is  composed  in  part  of  the  same  objects  as 
those  under  consideration.  The  workmanship  of  the  articles  indicates  a 
measure  of  skill  beyond  that  of  the  Lake-Dwellers  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
The  objects  are  not  only  of  elegant  shapes  and  gracefully  ornamented 
with  various  designs,  but  a  good  number  of  them  have  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  stamp,  and  represent,  under  various  and  divers  aspects  and 
with  divers  applications,  animal  forms,  such  as  the  wild  goat,  the  stag, 
the  eagle,  the  wolf,  etc.* 

In  "livraisons"  5  and  6  of  "Materiaus"  for  1873  (the  issue  succeed- 
ing the  one  containing  the  above  account)  we  have  a  plate  containing 
drawings  of  the  objects  referred  to  ;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  we  have 
among  the  animal  forms  (fig.  i,  p.  516)  executed  in  bronze  by  these 
ancient  Siberian  artists,  what  appears  to  be  a  refresentation  of  the 
mammoth!  Some  of  these  sketches  we  reproduce  ;  for  nothing  half  so 
interesting  has  been  in  many  years  reclaimed  from  the  Past  by  modern 
arc  h;eo  logy. 

We  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  reasonable  question  that  we 
have  in  this  figure  a  delineation  of  the  Siberian  elephant.  Very  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  represent  any  other  animal:  it  is  not  a  lion,  nor  a  tiger, 
nor  a  bear,  nor  a  deer,  nor  an  ox,  nor  a  sheep,  nor  a  wolf:  it  is  some 
animal,  and  must  be  an  elephant. 

It  is  easy  (if  this  be  indeed  an  elephant)  now  to  explain  the  traditions 
of  the  mammoth  among  the  Tartars  and  in  China;  and,  if  we  cannot 
explain  in  detail  bow  their  bodies  have  been  preserved  undecayed,  we 


jarsk,  consisting  of  articles  of  bronze  found  in 
in  Ihe  circle  of  Minusinsk,  at  the  fool  of  the  ; 
iia,  Translation,  Amer.  ed. 
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can  at  least  reject  the  extravagant  suggestion  that  they  have  been  thus 
preserved  for  two  hundred  thousand  years, — or,  as  the  French  archfe- 
ologists  put  it,  from  the  Tertiary  age. 


O-^"^ 


The  effect  of  the  present  evidence  is  so  utterly  subversive  of  Modern 
Anthropology,  that  M,  Desor,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  emi- 
nent of  all  the  European  expounders  of  this  science,  treats  it  as  follows 
(having  first  mentioned  that  various  animal  forms,  such  as  the  wolf,  the 
wild  goat,  the  eagle,  etc.,  are  represented):  "II  y  en  a  d'autres  qu'il 
est  plus  difficile  d'identifier;  ainsi  une  sorte  de  grand  chat  (tigre  ou 
lion),  dont  le  corps  est  trSs-caractSristique,  mais  dont  le  r 
prolonge  en  forme  de  trorape,  si  bien  que  pbsieurs  personnes  s 
tentees  d'y  voir  une  reminiscence  du  mammouth.  Nous  preferons, 
jusqu'a  pins  ample  information,  y  voir  un  animal  fantastique,  comme 
I'imagination  de  tons  les  peuples  s'est  plu  a  en  creer." 
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We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  which  is  the  more  "fantastic," 
— the  picture  which  we  are  considering,  or  this  archaeological  verdict. 

The  tailoi  the  animal  is  too  long;  but  this  was  treated  in  this  way, 
we  suppose,  to  finish  off  and  balance  that  side  of  the  ornament.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  originals  will  testify  that  the  present  delineation  is 
more  distinct  than  the  mammoths  figm'ed  in  the  Dordogne  caves.  We 
do  not  perceive  the  resemblance  to  a  cat. 

With  regard  to  these  people,  M.  Desor,  in  conjecturing  who  they 
might  have  been,  remarks,  "Perhaps  one  might  evoke  here  conclusions  of. 
the  vague  memories  which  tradition  has  preserved  in  North-  *^-  Dc^or. 
ern  Asia  of  a  people,  the  Tschudi,  whose  power  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  whose  influence  seems  to  have  extended  even  to  the 
confines  of  Europe." 

But,  asks  M,  Desor,  could  a  culture  as  advanced  as  that  indicated  by 
the  evidences  before  us  have  been  developed  under  the  climatic  con- 
ditions existing  to-day  at  Krasnojarsk  ?  where  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature oscillates  around  zero,  and  the  mean  winter  temperature  is 
—20"  C.  ? 

He  then  suggests  (as  we  know  was  indeed  the  fact)  that  the  climate 
of  Siberia  may  have  formerly  been  milder.  "It  must  be  admitted,"  he 
says,  "without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if,  by  means  of  a  slow  sub- 
sidence, the  northern  part  of  Siberia  were  submerged  to-day,  the  north- 
em  slopes  of  the  Altai  would  enjoy  a  climate  muck  more  temperate ;"  and 
then,  in  this  connection,  he  makes  this  most  important  statement :  that 
shells  of  the  oyster  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ischim,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Irtisch.  This  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Siberia, 
intermediate  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Gulf  of  Obt,_in  the 
direct  line  of  the  great  interior  sea  which  we  have  indicated.  This, 
says  M.  Desor,  "proves  that  the  sea  has  sojourned  here  since  .the  last 
great  revolution  of  the  globe"  (the  Glacial  epoch).  And  the  existence  of 
this  sea,  or  rather  the  presence  of  the  sea  at  this  point,  would  involve, 
M.  Desor  thinks,  a  milder  climate. 

A  doubt,  however,  is  raised  in  M.  Desor's  mind  by  "the  relatively 
modern  stamp  of  most  of  the  objects  which  we  have  before  us,  as  well  as 
by  the  description  which  Pallas  has  left  of  several  tombs  in  which  he 
found  similar  objects  in  compartments  separated  by  beams  and  partitions 
of  wood." 

The  perplexities  of  the  archseologists  proceed  from  their  false  theory ; 
unable  to  comprehend  how  the  stone  axes,  and  the  mammoths,  and  the 
cromlechs  can  belong  to  our  present  horizon,  they  are  constantly  bewil- 
dered by  the  stubborn  evidences  of  the  recent  date  of  these  objects  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 
,  The  mammoth  was  in  Siberia  down  to  the  inauguration  of  that  cold 
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climate  now  cViaracteristic  of  that  region ;  this  was  after  the  Glacial 
period  in  Europe,  probably  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period  in  Sweden 
and  Scotland  ;  when  France  and  England  were  occupied  by  the  cave- 
men, Siberia  was  enjoying,  at  least  the  middle  and  southern 
era  of  sibeiia  co-  parts  of  that  coUHtry,  a  comparatively  temperate  climate ; 
temporary  with  {(  was  inhabited  at  that  time  by  a  bronze-using  people, 
who  were  skilful  workers  in  that  metal ;  the  mammoth,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  megaceros  ranged  in  its  forests;  by  some  sudden 
and  swift  geological  disturbance  the  great  inland  sea,  which  communi- 
cated by  the  valley  of  the  Obi  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  was  emptied 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  waters,  which  swept  over  Siberia,  destroying 
many  of  these  animals;  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  drain- 
ing of  this  sea,  occasioned  a  sudden  change  in  the  climate,  which  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  mammoth.  The  cold  became  so  intense  that 
the  carcasses  of  the  mammoths  and  the  rhinoceroses  were  quickly  frozen 
in  the  mud  and  sand  in  which  they  had  been  buried ;  this  climate  has 
continued  to  increase  in  severity,  and  that  frozen  mud  has  never  since 
thawed.  Such  seems  to  be  the  story  of  pre-historic  man  and  the  mam- 
moth in  Siberia. 

Bone-caverns  have  been  explored  in  the  basin  of  the  Tscharysch,  an 
Cavesof  iheAicai  affluent  of  the  Obi,  in  Southwestern  Siberia.  Pallas  was 
Mouniains,  (hg  firgj  [q  (.^11  attention  to  them.     He  was  followed  by 

other  explorers,  and  M.  Brandt  has  recently  published  aconsiderable 
work  on  the  fauna  by  which  they  are  characterized.  No  human  re- 
mains or  works  of  art  have  been  found.  The  remains  of  the  animals 
so  far  described  belong,  we  are  told,  for  the  most  part  to  species  still 
inhabiting  the  same  region,  or  to  those  which  lived  there  at  a  very 
recent  period  (as  the  Sus  scrofa  and  the  Castor  fiber).  Among  the  more 
ancient  forms  are  the  mammoth,  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  the  great 
Irish  elk,  the  cave-hysena,  the  European  bison  (aurochs),  and  the  urus 
or  Bos  primigenius.  No  remains  of  the  reindeer  have  been  found,  nor 
does  the  musk-ox  occur.  This  fact,  and  the  presence  of  the  bones  of 
the  Hyana  spelaa  (the  spotted  or  African  species),  while  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  striped  hyajna,  now  spread  over  Western  Asia,  is  another 
circumstance  to  show  that  the  climate  of  this  region  was  formerly  much 
milder  than  it  is  to-day.  The  remains  of  the  tiger  are  also  found,  but, 
so  far,  none  of  the  Felis  spelaa.  Nor  has  the  Ursus  spelaus  yet  been 
met  with,  the  bones  which  were  referred  to  that  animal  being  referred 
by  Brandt  to  the  Ursus  arctos. 

The  fact  that  no  human  remains  or  works  of  art  are  found  in  the 
Altai  caves  is  another  concurrent  fact  in  our  argument.  It  is  a  col- 
lateral testimony  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Siberia  were  a  civilized,  or 
a  semi-civilized,  race.     It  is  negative  evidence  that  the  bronze  objects 
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found  at  Krasnojarsk  are  a  true  reflection  of  the  primitive  state  of  man 
in  these  regions. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  when  the  subject  of  these  pre-historic 
Siberian  bronzes  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Soci^tS  d'Arch^- 
ologie  de  Paris,  in  May,  1873,  by  M.  Hamy,  who  read  a  letter  from 
M.  Desor,  the  eminent  ethnologist  M.  de  Quatrefages  observed,  in 
some  comments  on  that  communication,  that  "the  Samoyedes  appear 
to  have  executed  works  which  indicate  their  acquaintance  with  iron. 
They  must  have  had  then,  in  the  past,  a  civilization  superior  to  that 
which  they  have  to-day.  There  were  also  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
at  a  certain  epoch  Siberia  enjoyed  a  much  milder  temperature  than 
now."* 

We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  these  bronzes  are  Etruscan,- — we 
mean,  intimately  connected  with  the  art  of  that  mysterious  AreihesebraDies 

race.  Emiscan? 

Now,  it  is  significant  that  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  ingenious 
work  has  just  appeared,  identifying  the  Etruscans  with  the  Ugric  tribes 
of  Central  Asia. 

We  were  compelled  to  refer  the  megalithic  tombs  and  the  great 
sepulchral  mounds  to  the  Turanian  family.  The  monuments  ThciBmb- 
of  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  consist  mainly  of  temples,  palaces,  •"''W^r=- 
and  theatres.  But  the  Egyptians,  the  Lydians,  the  Lycians,  the  Etrus- 
cans, the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the  Mongols,  the  Iberians,  the  Finns, 
were  (and  are)  pre-eminently  tomb- build eks.  Their  tombs  were  their 
temples,  to  which  they  repaired  to  worship  their  ancestors.  Egypt 
reared  its  great  sepulchral  pyramids ;  at  Sardis  we  find  the  great  tumu- 
lus of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Crcesus,  two  hundred  feet  in  height  and 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter ;  near  Smyrna  we  find  the 
tumuli  of  Tantalais;  in  China  we  find  the  great  tumulus  of  Yung-lo, 
near  Pekin,— a  mile  in  circumference;  in  India  we  find  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hyder  Ali,  the  last  Tartar  king  who  ruled  in  that  country ;  near 
Alexandropol,  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bazaolouk,  is  a  tumulus 
one  thousand  feet  in  circumference  and  seventy  feet  high;  in  Tuscany 
we  find  the  tumulus  of  Cucumella,  at  Vulci,  that  called  the  Regulini- 
Galeazzi  tomb  at  Crere,  with  many  others.  Tradition,  it  is  well  known, 
connects  the  Etruscans  with  the  Lydians.  It  is  a  noteworthy  coinci- 
dence that  the  great  tumulus  of  Cucumella  has  two  towers  or  steles  on 
its  summit,  and  that  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes  is  also  turreted ;  while 
Rubruquis  informs  us  that  the  same  peculiarity  characterizes  many  of 
the  tumuli  on  the  steppes  of  Upper  Asia.  Most  of  these  tumuli  have 
sepulchral  chambers.      Some  of  them  cover  concentric  stone  circles. 

*  Maleriaux  pour  I'Hisloire  de  I'Homme.  Livraisons  se  et  6e,  1:873,  P-  2S0, 
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They  occur  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Siberia.  Tlie  traveller  Bell  tells 
us  that  they  exist  in  thousands  near  Tomsk,  These,  too,  consist  of  a 
central  chamber  and  a  mound  of  earth.  The  vast  tomb  of  Yung-lo,  in 
China,  contains  a  stone  chamber  enclosing  a  sarcophagus.  A  passage- 
way leads  to  this  chamber,  the  entrance  to  the  former  being  approached 
by  a  paved  causev^ay  lined  with  colossal  figures  in  marble, — not  un- 
related, perhaps,  to  the  avenues  which  we  find  associated  with  the 
European  stone  circles. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  "  Etruscan  Researches"  to 
prove  a  connection  between  the  tribes  of  the  Altai  and  the  Etruscans 
is  chiefly  a  linguistic  and  philological  one.  He  refers,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  both  the  Etruscan  and  the  Turko-Finnic  races  belonged  to  the 
great  tomb-building  branch  of  the  human  family,  and  that  the  essence 
of  their  religion  consisted  in  the  ■worship  of  their  ancestors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  certain  "  hut-urns"  have  been  mentioned 
Thehumms  ^^  discovered  under  the  peperino  at  Albano.  Mr,  Taylor 
atAibang.  thioks  that  these  cinerary  urns  are  intended  to  be  imitations 
of  tents  or  huts  framed  with  boughs  and  covered  over  with  skins.  Some 
of  them,  he  says,  are  exact  reproductions  of  the  Tartar  tent  as  now  in 
use  on  the  Siberian  steppes.  In  Greenland  and  Siberia,  at  the  present 
day,  we  know  that  the  tent  is  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  heavy  stones, 
designed  to  keep  down  by  their  weight  the  skins  of  which  the  tent  is 
composed.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  we  find  here  the  origin  of  the  sepul- 
chral tumulus.  When  a  man  died,  he  was  left,  with  all  of  his  possessions, 
in  his  tent,  which,  to  keep  the  body  from  the  wolves,  was  covered  with  a 
mound  of  earth  or  stones.  Long  after  the  tumulus-builders  had  ceased 
to  dwell  in  tents,  this  circle  of  stones  continued  to  be  erected  around 
the  base  of  the  funeral  mound.  The  stone  circle  is  commonly  found 
around  the  base  of  the  British  tumuli,  and  is  represented,  we  are  told, 
in  the  Etruscan  tumuli  by  X'ae  podium,  or  low  encircling  wall  of  masonry. 
M.  de  Rossi  has  recently  found,  on  Mount  Crescenzio,  some  ad- 
ditional cabin-urns  in  the  peperino.  They  contained  Etruscan  vases, 
and  M.  de  Rossi  informs  us  that  one  of  these  was  placed  in  a  kind  of 
little  dolmen  formed  of  six  slabs  of  peperino  about  twenty  inches  in 
length.  A  second  dolmen,  but  of  yet  smaller  dimensions,  was  found 
near  this.* 

We  remember  in  reading  Erman's  volumes  (which  are  not  now  before 
us)  to  have  been  struck  with  an  account  of  certain  bronze 
mirrors  which  were  found  in  some  ancient  graves  in  Si- 
beria, and  which  Erman  conjectured  might  be  Buddhist.    We  have  been 
startled  in  reading  Mr.  Taylor's  book  (he  apparently  not  being  aware 
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of  the  discovery  of  these  mirrors  in  Siberia)  to  find  repeated  references 
to  "bronze  mirrors"  as  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Etruscans.  He 
mentions  them  on  pp.  105,  139,  142,  282,  and  366.  Some  archEeolo- 
gist  can  inform  us  whether  they  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  any 
other  nations.  .: 

Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  key  to  the  affiliations  of  the  Etruscan 
language  has  been  at  last  found  by  the  discovery  of  two  The  dice  of  Tos- 
DiCE  in  a  tomb  near  Toscanella,  the  supposed  site  of  the  cmsII^. 
ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Tuscania.  The  faces  of  these  dice,  instead  of 
being  marked  in  the  usual  manner  by  pips,  were  each  inscribed  with 
Etruscan  letters,  which  are  naturally  presumed  to  represent  the  first  six 
Etruscan  numerals.  These  six  numerals,  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  axe  clearly 
and  decisively  Ugric.  He  institutes  a  comparison  also  of  the  names 
and  functions  of  the  Etruscan  deities  with  those  of  the  Kalevala,  the 
ancient  epic  of  the  Finnic  race;  and  compares  in  like  manner  the 
funeral  inscriptions  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  with  the  languages  of 
the  Altaic,  Ugric,  or  Finno-Turkic  tribes. 

The  very  name — Torrhenoi  (or  Tursenoi) — by  which  the  Greek 
writers  designate  the  Etruscans  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  name  Turan  by  which  the  Aryan  Persians  called  their  near- 
est non-Aryan  neighbors,  the  Turkic  or  Turcoman  tribes  to  the  north 
of  them.  In  various  Siberian  languages— the  Kot,  Koibal,  Samoyede, 
Mongol,  etc. — the  word  tura  means  a  "tent."  We  see  the  root  in 
Turk,  Turkoman,  Turanian,  and,  perhaps,  in  Turrhenoi  and  Tursci 
(the  original  form,  according  to  Lepsius,  of  Tusci  or  Etrusci). 

We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  the  details  of  Mr.  Taylor's  work. 
We  have  been  struck,  however,  with  an  allusion  he  makes  to  The  legend  of 
the  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus  and  the  she-wolf.  Rome  R^^mwig?, 
in  its  origin  was  an  Etruscan  city,  and  this  legend  of  the  eponymic 
founder  of  the  Roman  city  is  doubtless  Etruscan.  Now,  according 
to  the  Chinese  historians,  the  forefathers  of  the  Turkic  race  belonged 
to  a  Hunuic  horde  which  was  wellnigh  exterminated  by  its  enemies. 
The  sole  survivor,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  took  refuge  in  a  morass. 
There  he  was  found  by  a  she-wolf,  who  suckled  him  and  fostered  him 
in  a  cave.  The  boy,  taking  the  name  of  his  foster-mother,  was  called 
TsENA,  from  the  Mongolic  schino  or  tschino,  a  "wolf."  When  he  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  took  his  foster-mother  to  wife.  She  bore  him 
ten  cubs,  who  became  mighty  warriors.  Having  captured  wives  from  a 
neighboring  tribe,  they  became  fathers  of  the  race  of  the  Asena,  whose 
banner  was  adorned  with  the  heads  of  wolves. 

In  the  Roman  myth,  we  have  the  Morass— the  She-wolf — and  the 
Cave.  After  a  while  Acca  Larentia  takes  the  place  of  the  shc-woU 
as  the  foster-mother  of  Romulus,  and  she  becomes  the  mother  of  twelve 
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sons.  Acca  Larentia  was  called  also  Lupa,  the  "she-wolf."  Moreover, 
the  Ugric  character  of  Acca  Larentia  (says  Mr.  Taylor)  is  indisputable  ; 
she  is  the  "  mother  of  the  mighty  ones;"  the  mythic  ancestress  of  the 
twelve  khans  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Rasenna.  The  Siberian  version 
speaks  of  ten  tribes.  This  seerft;  to  be  preserved  in  the  division  of  the 
tribe  of  Ramnes,  the  tribe  of  Romulus,  into  ten  curiae  or  sub-tribes. 
Another  element  in  the  Roman  myth— the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women — 
we  may  trace  in  the  Siberian  legend;  and  this  itself  may  refer  to  the 
primitive  Turanian  custom  of  exogamy. 

Various  other  points  are  made,  but  we  cannot  go  farther  into  the 
subject. 

As  to  Mr.  Taylor's  philological  argument,  we  are  not  competent  to 
judge  of  its  value,  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  opinion  about  it.  We 
see  that  It  is  even  questioned  whether  the  objects  found  at  Toscanella 
are  in  fact  dice.  However  all  this  may  be,  we  cannot,  and  do  not, 
believe  that  the  Etruscans  were,  as  it  is  fashionable  to  say,  Aryan. 
We  believe  (whatever  their  language  may  have  been)  that  they  were 
Turanian;  and  the  conviction  of  this  fact  creates  the  belief  with  us 
that  Mr.  Taylor  is  on  the  right  track,  whatever  Prof.  Max  MuUer  or 
the  philologists  may  say  to  the  contrary.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
result  will  sustain  Mr.  Taylor,  while  it  may  be  that  his  reasoning  is  bad. 

We  shall  only  add  that  Momrasen,  in  his  History  of  Rome,  recognizes 
a  Finnish  substratum  for  the  ancient  population  of  Italy. 
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RITONS  AS   DESCRIBED   BY  TACITUS  AND   C^SAS  AND 


Gaul  ill  the  Time  of  Julius  CiESar.— The  Soldiers  of  Brennus.— The  Caledonians  in  the 
Time  of  Agrieola.— Tacitus  on  the  Weapons  of  Ihe  Germans.— The  Scarcity  of  Iron.— 
Spears  of  Wood  hardened  in  the  Fire.— No  Reference  to  Bronze.— The  .S^tians.— The 
Fennians.— Clothing  of  the  Germans.— Herod ian's  Tesdmony.— The  Classical  Writers 
never  refer  to  any  Rude  Stone  Monuments.— Tacitus  on  the  Burial  Customs  of  the 
Germans. — The  Testimony  of  Csesar.— His  Account  of  the  Britons  and  the  Germans. 
—The  Suevi.— Pomponius  Mela.— Strabo. —Cannibalism  in  Scotland.— Testimony  of 
Jerome.— The  Ancient  Irish  Cannibals.— The  Irish  in  the  Twelfth  Century,— and  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.— Momm sen  on  the  Inhabitants  of  Spain,— Prof.  Worsaae  on  the 
Introduction  of  Iron  in  Northern  Europe. 

It  will  naturally  occur  that  we  may  derive  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  ancient  people  of  Northern  Europe  from  the  Roman  his- 
torians. Iron  was  in  pretty  common  use  in  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cffisar,  and  had  been  for,  perhaps,  a  century;  aUhotigh  it  ""' 
is  certain  that  bronze  and  stone  were  both  also  in  use.  Iron  begins 
also  to  appear  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Germany.  The  maritime  tribes  would  naturally  obtain  it  first.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  North  by  the  Romans,  it  was  rapidly  introduced. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  says  the  soldiers  of  Brennus  were  armed  with 
iron  swords.  No  doubt  they  were  by  the  time  they  reached  soiditrs  of 
Rome,  just  as  the  Cimbri,  b.c.  ioo,  were  armed  with  steel  Brennus. 
helmets.  There  were  plenty  of  such  arms  in  the  Roman  and  Etruscan 
territory,*  as  well  as  among  the  colonies  of  Marseilles  at  the  head  of 
the  Sinus  Llgusticus.  Sir  John  Lubbock  also  quotes  Tacitus  to  prove 
that  the  Caledonians  had  swords  of  iron.  The  Romans 
had  been  in  Britain  a  century  and  a  quarter  when  Agrieola  °  ^  '  ""'""' 
encountered  the  Caledonians,  and  no  doubt  there  were  iron  weapons 
in  the  array  of  the  latter.  But  let  us  hear  what  else 
Tacitus  says  on  this  subject :  he  gives  us  in  the  second  ZlToL  ™  S' 
book  of  his  Annals,  chapter  xiv.,  a  speech  of  Germaniciis  Germans. 

*  It  is  most  important  also  to  remember  that  while  the  cTiiefs  and  the  bettor  class  might 
have  weapons  of  metal  (procured  by  traffic  or  on  the  march),  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  the  mass  of  the  barbarian  liost  were  armed  in  the  same  way.  The  historians  do  not 
condescend  to  write  of  these ;  they  v^ould  not  know  much  about  them. 
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to  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  in  the  modern  province  of 
Hanover,  where  he  defeated  Arminius.  Germaoicus  telh  his  soldiers, 
"The  unwieldy  buckler  of  the  Germans,  and  that  enormous  length 
of  spear,  which,  amid  surrounding  trees  and  interwoven  thickets,  was 
scarcely  manageable,  could  not  be  compared  to  the  Roman  sword,  the 
javelin,  and  their  defensive  armor.  ,  .  .  Redouble  your  blows,  and  strike 
at  the  face  of  the  enemy.  They  have  neither  helmet  nor  breast-plates. 
Their  shields  are  neither  riveted  with  iron  nor  covered  with  hides;  they 
are  nothing  but  osier  twigs  intertwined,  or  slight  boards,  daubed  over 
with  glaring  colors.  In  their  foremost  ranks  a  few  are  provided  with  pikes 
Armed  with  stakes  '^^'^  Myelins ;  in  the  rest  of  their  army  you  see  nothing 
hardened  in  the  but  Stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  or  weapons  too  short  for 
execution." 
These  words  were  spoken  of  the  Chaucians,  whom  Tacitus  character- 
izes as  "beyond  all  question"  "the  most  respectable  of  all  the  German 
nations, ' ' 

We  find  in  this  author  another  reference  to  the  use  of  iron  among  the 
Germans.     "Iron,"  he  says,  "does  not  abound  in  Ger- 
many, if  we  may  judge  from  the  weapons  in  general  use. 
Swords  and  large  lances  are  seldom  seen.     The  soldier  grasps  his  jave- 
lin, or,  as  it  is  called  in  their  language,  his  fram;  an  instrument  tipped 
with  a  short  and  narrow  piece  of  iron,  sharply  pointed,  and  so  commo- 
dious that,  as  occasion  requires,  he  can  manage  it  in  close  engagement 
or  in  distant  combat.    With  this,  and  a  shield,  the  cavalry  is  completely 
armed.     The  infantry  have   an  addition    of  missive  weapons.     Each 
man  carries  a  considerable  number,  and,  being  naked,  or,  at  least,  not 
encumbered  by  his  light  mantle,  he  throws  his  weapon  to 
a  distance  almost  incredible.    .    .    .   Breast-plates  are  un- 
common.    In  a  whole  army  you  will  not  see  more  than  one  or  two 
helmets."* 

9  Manners  of  Ihe  Germans,  §  6.     Murphy's  translation. 

In  a.  note  on  this,  Mr,  Murphy  observes ; 

"  Abundance  of  iron  was  lo  be  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earfb  ;  but  to  extract  it,  to 
soften  it  by  fire,  and  render  it  pliant  and  malleable,  required  more  skill  and  patience  than 
consisted  with  the  rough  genius  of  a  savage  race. 

"Accordingly,  swords  and  javelins  were  not  much  in  use.  A  spear  tipped  with  iron,  in 
their  language  called,  as  Broiler  informs  us,  friem.  or  friem,  was  Iheir  weapon  in  almost 
all  the  battles  recorded  by  Tacitus.  From  the  word  friem  the  Roman  writer  easily  made 
the  term  framta,  more  consonant  to  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  language.  It  appears  in  the 
Annals,  book  2,  s.  14,  that  those  instruments  of  war  were  of  an  enormous  size,  and  un- 
wieldy in  close  engagements.  The  number  was  not  sutficient  to  arm  more  than  the  front 
Ime  of  their  army.  The  rest  carried  short  darts  or  clubs  hardened  by  fire.  In  general, 
pointed  stones  were  afliKed  to  their  weapons ;  and  many  of  these,  Brotier  says,  have  been 
discovered  in  German  sepulchres." 
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In  all  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  we  read  notliing 
ubout  bronze  ;  in  all  the  battles  which  he  describes  between  jj^  rrf-e.eace  to 
the  Romans  and  the  Germans,  we  read  little  or  nothing  Bronze, 
about  the  Germans  being  armed  with  swords.  We  read  of  weapons 
tipped  with  bone  or  iron,  we  read  of  clubs  of  wood,  of  missile  stones, 
of  sharpened  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  but  never,  we  think,  of  a 
bronze  weapon  of  any  kind.     Had  bronze  been  in  use  and  departed? 

The  Suiones,  he  tells  us, — the  Swedes  and  Danes, — "  may  be  said 
to  inhabit  the  ocean  itself,"  and  "  in  addition  to  the  strength  of  their 
armies  they  have  a  powerful  naval  force."*  He  then  tells  us  in  the 
next  section  that  on  the  coast  to  the  right  of  the  Suevian  (the  Baltic) 
ocean  the  jEstians  have  fixed  their  habitation.  This  is  the 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  etc.  Among  these,  it 
is  remarked,  "the  use  of  iron  is  unknown,  and  their  general  weapon  is 
a  club." 

The  Fennians  (Finns),  says  Tacitus,  are  exceedingly  ferocious ;  their 
food   is  the  common  herbage;    the  skins  of  beasts  their 
only  clothing.      "For  their  chief  support  they  depend  on       "  '"""^"^' 
their  arrows,  to  which,  for  the  want  of  iron,  they  prefix  a  pointed 
bone. ' '  f 

The  Germans  do  not  appear  to  have  worn  much  more  clothing  than 
.the  Fennians.     Tic  tus  says  speaking  generally,  they  wore 
"a  loose  mantle       ade  fast  w  th  a  clasp,  or,  when   that    went    nearly 
cannot  be  had,  w  tl    a  tl  orn         "  Naked  in  other  respects,    "*'""'■ 
they  loiter  away      1  ole  days  by  the  fireside.  .   ,   .  The  skins  of  wild 
animals  are  also  1        t  se     J 

The  ancient  Britons,  we  also  know,  wore  a  scanty  covering  of  un- 
tanned  skins,  and  covered  the  exposed  portions  of  their  bodies  with 
blue  paint. 

From  these  facts  the  reader  can  form  an  opinion  whether  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  Bronze  Age  tumuli  on  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  near  Ribe, 
where  they  found  the  beautiful  woollen  cloaks  and  shawls  and  shirts 
and  caps  and  leggings,  with  the  fine  bronze  razor-knives  and  brooches, 
etc.,  date,  as  Sir  John  represents,  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years 
before  the  time  of  Tacitus. 

The  Germans  had  no  cities,  Tacitus  informs  us,— and  in  winter  they 
retreated  from  the  cold  into  "subterranean  caves,  dug  by  their 
own  labor,  and  carefully  covered  over  with  dung. "  "  "  '"' 

Herodian,  who  wrote  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 


i.  Manners  of  the  Gen 
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years  after  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Csesar,  speaks  of  iron  as 
Herodianonthe  evcn  then  veVy  precious  in  tliat  country.  He  says  that 
Britons.  the  Britons  "wear  iron   about   their  bellies   and  necks, 

which  they  esteem  as  fine  and  rich  an  ornament  as  others  do  gold."* 

Tacitus  has  some  remarks  with  regard  to  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Ger- 
Furerais  of  the  maos,  wWch  imply,  we  think,  that  they  buried  their  dead 
Germans.  jn  tumuli,  wlth  their  arms  and  horses.     He  makes  no  allu- 

sion to  stone  monuments  in  the  form  of  either  dolmens  or  megalithic 
chambers;  and  he  represents  that  the  dead  were  burned.  This  last  state- 
ment was  probably  only  partially  true  :  they  doubtless  buried  with  and 
without  cremation.  We  give  the  passage,  and  the  reader  can  draw  his 
own  conclusions. 

"Their  funerals,"  he  says,  "have  neither  pomp  nor  vain  ambition. 
When  the  bodies  of  illustrious  men  are  to  be  burned  [Sir  John  Lubbock's 
Bronze  Age],  they  choose  a  particular  kind  of  wood  for  the  purpose, 
and  have  no  other  attention.  The  funeral  pile  is  neither  strewn  with 
garments  nor  enriched  with  fragrant  spices.  The  arms  of  the  deceased 
are  committed  to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  his  horse.  A  mound  of 
turf  is  raised  to  his  memory;  and  this,  in  their  opinion,  is  a  better 
sepulchre  than  those  structures  of  labored  grandeur  which  display  the 
weakness  of  human  vanity,  and  are,  at  best,  a  burden  to  the  dead."  f 

The  testimony  of  Cssar  with  regard  to  the  Germans  and  Britons  pre- 
sents us  with  a  picture  fully  answering  to  that  of  Tacitus. 
saVtTir^rd  to  With  regard  to  Britain,  he  discriminates  between  the  Bel- 
th=  Geimans  and  gjg  of  the  coast  and  the  population  of  the  interior.  The 
Bntoiis.  Cantii,  or  people  of  Kent,  he  says,  pursued  agriculture, 

but  the  tribes  of  the  Interior  lived  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  clothed  them- 
selves with  skins. J 

And  speaking  of  the  Germans,  he  says  that  they  did  not  pursue  agri- 
culture, but  that  their  food  was  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh;  nor  did  any 
one  own  any  particular  piece  of  land,  but  occupied  the  portion  allotted 
him  by  the  magistrate. § 


s  Quoted  in  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  ii.  B.  Prof.  Wilson  remarks  in  the  same  con- 
nection that  Sweden  (eKcepting  a  small  district  adjacent  to  Denmark)  appears  to  have  had 
no  Bronze  Age,  the  Stone  Age  in  that  country  having  been  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
Iron  Age.     There  is  some  doubt  about  this, 

t  Manners  of  the  Germans,  ?  27, 

X  De  Bello  Gallico,  v.  14.     It  is  exceedingly  imporlant 
bear  this  distinction  constantly  in  mind,    llie  inhabitant 
advance  of  those  in  the  interior.    They  would  often  have  ships  and  carry  on  a  commerce 
with  the  adjacent  coasts ;  or,  if  they  had  no  ships  of  their  own,  ships  from  other  countries 

I  Ib„  vi.  22. 
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For  garments,  he  tells  us,  they  wore  skins,  or  pieces  cut  from  the  skin 
of  the  reindeer.* 

Even  the  Suevi,  (according  to  C^sar)  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ful of  the  Germans,  are  represented  as  .living  chiefly  on  milk 
and  the  meat  of  their  flocks,  and  by  hunting.f  Their  clothing,  ■""^^"'^'' 
he  says,  consisted  of  nothing  but  skins,  and  even  this  covering  was  so 
scant  that  a  large  portion  of  the  body  was  exposed ;  and  this  was  the 
case  even  in  the  coldest  regions. 

Pomponius  Mela  has  also  given  us  an  account  of  the  Britons.     The 
country,  he  says,  presented  to  the  Romans  a  succession  of  forests, 
lakes,  and  great  rivers,  and  he  represents  the  people  as  in  general  ""*'*' 
not  only  uncivilized,  but  much  behind  the  nations  of  the  Continent  in 
their  social  culture.     Their  cattle  constituted  their  wealth.J 

Straho  informs  us  that  they  had  a  community  of  women  among  eight 
or  ten  men,— fathers  and  brothers  and   sons,— like  the  Arreoy 
Society  of  Tahiti.     Their  houses,  he  says,  were  built  of  reeds  or   ^'"'"'" 
wood  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.     Some  of  them  knew  nothing  of  agri- 
culture.§ 

Herodian  speaks  of  those  in  the  northern  districts,  with  whom  Severus 
fought,  as  usually  naked.|| 

This  was  about  the  beginning  of,  and  a  century  or  two  after,  the 
Christian  era. 

A  few  centuries  later,— but  after  the  Romans  had  put  a  new  face,  at 
least,  on  England,— we  have  an  account,  by  St.  Jerome,  of  a  Scottish 
tribe,  the  Attacotti,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  pred- 
atory incursions  into  England.  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  sJiLdT  th" 
in  his  youth  he  had  seen  some  of  these  people  in  Gaul, —  ^""^"'^  century, 
no  doubt  prisoners  taken  in  Britain.  He  describes  them  as  savages 
of  the  lowest  character,  who  were  so  accustomed  to  eating  human  flesh 
that  when  they  made  raids  into  districts  which  abounded  in  cattle  they 
preferred  the  men  as  diet  to  the  animals ;  and  he  informs  us  particularly 
of  the  parts  of  either  sex  which  they  considered  as  the  most  delicate  for 
ea.tiDg,^as/orum  nates  et  fceminarum,  et  fiafiUlas  solere  absdndere,  et 
has  solas  ciborum,  delicias  arbitrari.  Richard  of  Cirencester  places  the 
Attacotti  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  the  ancient  Irish  were  cannibals, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  matter  "of  religious  obser-  The anciem itish 
vance  with  them  to  eat  their  parents.''"!,  cannibals. 

M.  Spring,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Congress  at  Brus- 

»  De  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  21.  f  Herod.,  iv.  i. 

X  Lib.  iii.  e.  vi.  \  Slrabo,  iv.  305. 

II  Herod.,  iii.  83.  I  Amer.  Reo.  Science  for  1S72,  p.  160. 
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sels,  in  1S72,  referred  again  to  this  fact,  and  quoted  Strabo  as  his 
authority. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  their  condition  in  the  twelfth  century  from  Giral- 
The  Irish  in  ihe  ^^^  Cambrensis,  who  states  that  some  sailors,  driven  on  the 
twelfth  century,  coast  of  Connaught,  met  two  men,  who  were  naked,  except 
that  they  were  girded  with  loose  belts  of  antanned  hides  of  animals,  and 
they  stated  that  they  used  only  skins,  and  lived  on  flesh,  fish,  and  milk. 

Fynes  Moryson  gives  us  a  description  four  centuries  later, — that  is,  in 
In  die  sixteenih   the  sixtecnth  century.* 

«ntiiry.  The  wild  or  "mere"  Irish,  he  states,  did  not,  as  a  gen- 

eral rule,  eat  bread  at  all,  though  they  grew  a  few  oats,  which  they  did 
not  thrash,  but  burned  the  straw,  and  so  made  cakes  thereof.  Flesh 
they  seethed,  lapped  in  a  raw  hide,  over  the  fire.  Horses  dying  were 
considered  delicate  morsels.  They  willingly  ate  the  herb  shamrock. 
Their  milk  was  warmed  with  a  stone,  which  was  first  heated.  They 
had  no  tables,  but  ate  seated  on  the  grass.  They  slept  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  a  poor  house  of  clay.  The  men  and  women  in  many  parts  went 
naked  all  the  winter,  except  a  rag  about  the  loins,  and  a  loose  mantle 
on  the  body.  At  night  they  lay  naked  in  a  circle  about  a  fire,  with 
their  feet  towards  it.f 

As  for  the  "civilized"  Irish,  he  met  at  Cork  "young  maidens  stark 
naked  grinding  com  with  stones  to  make  cakes  of." 

If  such  scenes  were  witnessed  in  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  things  in  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  two  thousand  five  hundred  or  three  thousand  years  ago  ?  Is  a 
flint  axe  a  matter  of  astonishment  ? 

We  may  mention  here  the  statement  of  Moramsen,  in  his  History  of 
Rome,  that  although  in  the  south  and  east  of  Spain  the  natives 
''™'  had  made  great  progress,  yet  in  West  and  Central  Spain,  and  in 
the  north,  the  tribes  were  more  or  less  barbarous,  and  that  in  Intercatia, 
for  example,  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  was  unknown  about  150  G.c.J 
We  must  remember  that  there  had  been  Phcenician  settlements  in 
Spain  for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  before  the  conquest  by  the  Romans 
it  had  been  to  a  great  extent  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  iron  among  the  races  of  Europe, 
TesiimonyofProf.  wc  will  add  in  conclusion  on  this  subject  the  testimony 
Worsaae  ss  to  in-  of  prof  Worsaac  ; 

in  Northtni  'eu^  "  Already,"  hcsays,  "  in  the  time  of  Homer  the  Greeks 
rope.  had  iron,  although  it  was  very  scarce  and  expensive ;  the 

Romans  seem  to  have  had,  and  used,  iron,  before  the  kings  were  ex- 

®  Ilinerary,  part  iii.  p.  156.  f  See  ArchEEOlogia,  vol.  sli.  p.  406. 
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pelled.  .  .  .  Polybius  mentions,  however,  that  the  Gauls,  who,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ>  fought  against  the  Romans  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  were  obliged  in  their  battles  to  straighten  their  swords  by  putting 
their  feet  upon  them,  because  they  bent  when  exposed  to  a  heavy  blow  ; 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  Gauls  did  not  then  possess  steel.  The  in- 
vention of  making  the  iron  hard  is  attributed  to  the  Celts  of  Noricura ; 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Noric  swords  were  famous  in  Rome. 

"But  if  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  inliuenced  by 
Roman  civilization,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  gener- 
ally possessed  weapons  of  iron,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  people  of  the 
North  had  also,  at  so  early  a  time,  plenty  of  that  metal.  Csesar  says 
distinctly  that  in  Britain  iron  was  only  to  be  found  at  the  coasts,  and 
that  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  inhabitants  used  imported  bronze 
{xre  utuntur  importato).  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  speaks  of 
their  using  iron  rings  as  money.  A  century  after  Christ,  the  Britons 
seem  to  have  got  a  great  deal  more  iron,  but  the  Germans  liad  so  little 
of  it  that  they  very  rarely  had  swords,  or  large  lance-heads,  of  that 
metal.  It  was  when  the  Romans  got  colonies  In  Hungary,  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  or  about  from  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
that  their  civilization  first  got  some  influence  in  the  northern  part  of 
Germany,  and  in  Scandinavia,  where,  however,  it  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  the  old  civilization. 

"This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  antiquities  and  tombs  in  the 
different  countries.  ...  But  it  is  particularly  important  that  all  the 
antiquities  which  hitherto  have  been  found  in  the  large  burying-places 
of  the  iron-period  m  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Baden,  France,  England,  and 
the  North,  exhibit  traces,  more  or  less,  of  Roman  influence.  ...  In 
some  of  the  large  burying-places,  as  near  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  the 
tombs  were  built  of  broken  Roman  tomb-stones;  and  in  other  tombs  of 
the  same  period,  both  in  Germany  and  England,  there  have  frequently 
been  found  Roman  coins,  belonging  to  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
but  none  older. 

"  The  remains  of  the  iron-period  in  Denmark  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  fill  up  a  couple  of  centuries,  before  the  first  commencement  of  Chris- 
tianity (826);  and  we  cannot  therefore  carry  the  complete  introduction 
of  tlie  civilization  of  the  iron-period  into  Denmark  farther  back  than 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

"About  the  year  500,  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Meck- 
lenburg, as  the  Slavonic  people  took  possession  of  the  land,  which  was 
left  by  the  Saxon  people,  who  went  over  to  England."  * 

*  Primeval  Anliquilies  of  Denmark,  pp.  135-143.     Eng,  Irans. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN   IN  AMERICA, 

Wrilers  on  American  Archieology. — Captain  Dupaix  on  Ihe  Antiquity  of  the  Cities  of  Cen- 
tral America.— Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Mound-Builders.— The  Aztecs, 
and  their  Recent  Origin.— The  Tolteos.— The  Age  of  the  Central  American  Ruins,— Age 
of  the  Mound-Builders.— Opinion  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft.- Opinion  of  Mr.  Squier.— Identity 
of  the  Iroquois  and  (he  Mound-Builders.— Wide  Prevalence  of  the  Communal  System 
among  the  North  American  Races.— Unity  Of  the  American  Races.— The  Natchez.- 
Mounds  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  them. — Earth-works  and  Mounds  in  Dakota. — 
They  represent  at  once  the  Works  of  the  Mound-Builders  and  the  Adobe  Structures  of  the 
Aztecs.- Adobe  Structures  in  Arkansas.— The  Red  Indians  have  greatly  depreciated  since 
the  Advent  of  the  Europeans. — Former  Industry  and  Arts  of  the  Indians. — Character  of  the 
Objects  found  in  the  Mounds. — Extended  Intercourse  of  the  American  Nations  — Mr 
Baldwin's  Identification  of  the  Mound-Builders  with  th  A  n  h  b  tants  M 
and  Central  America.— Judgment  of  Mr.  Charles  C  J  es  Oh  Ed 
Antiquity  of  Man  in  America.— Dr.  Foster's  Table  A     q  ^  his 

Continent  and  in  Europe.— Tlie  Shell-Mounds  of  N  rlh  Am  N     G  ea    Ag 

Ancient  Hearths  in  the  Alluvium  of  the  Ohio  Valle        Th     Hum  n  S  n      und 

by  Dr.  Dowler.--No  Great  Age.— The  Mastodon-Re  d  b     D     K  Th 

Human  Relics  in  the  Loess  at  Natchez.-Establish  N    h    g  n    H      h  m 

Modified  Drift  of  Illinois.— Pohshed  Plummet  from     h      S  n  q         V  Th 

Calaveras  Skull.— Pre-historic  Remains  in  Wyoming  a  d  C      rad        An  Cas 

We  have  said  nothing  so  far,  except  i  nci  den  tall  j ,  of  the  antiquity  of 
man  jn  America. 

The  archeology  of  America  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Atwater,  in  the 
"  Archfeologia  Americana;"  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  in  the  "An- 
cient Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;"  by  Mr.  Squier,  in  the 
"Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York;"  by  Dr.  Lapham,  in 
the  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin;"  by  Mr.  Haven,  in  the  "  Archteology  of 
the  United  States;"  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States;  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  "Ancient  Amer- 
ica;" by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  "Prehistoric  Man;"  by  Waldeck,  in  his 
"Voyage  en  Yucatan;"  by  Dupaix,  in  his  "Antiquit^s  Mexicaines;" 
by  Stephens,  in  his  "Travels  in  Central  America;"  by  Prescott,  in 
his  "  Conquest  of  Peru"  and  "Conquest  of  Mexico;"  by  Jones,  in 
his  "Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians;"  by  the  Abb6  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  in  his  "Sources  de  I'Histoire  du  Mexique,"  his  "Quatre 
Lettres,"  etc.;  by  the  late  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  "Prehistoric  Races  of 
the  United  States;."  and  by  others. 
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The  last  work  named  is  one  of  the  most  recent,  and  has  reference 
more  particularly  to  ihe  antiquity  of  man  in  America. 

No  antiquity  is  claimed,  we  believe,  for  the  Red  Indiahs.     Captain 
DupaiXjin  bis  "Antiquites  Mexicaines,"  attributed  to  the 
ruined  cities  of  Central  America  an  antedihtvian  origin. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  thinks  that  the  Mound -Builders  need  not  be  as- 
signed a  greater  antiquity  than  three  thousand  years, — al-  -j-ha  Mound, 
though  he  does  not  "deny"  that  it  may  be  niiich  greater.        Buiidcts. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Aztecs  moved  into  the  Valley  of 
Anahuac  or  Mexico  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  McsLco.  The 
Spanish  conquest.*  Up  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  they  a«"S' 
had  failed  to  consolidate  their  empire,  and  it  was  through  an  alliance 
with  the  Tlascalans  and  other  malcontent  tribes  that  Cortez  was  enabled 
to  overthrow  it.  They  founded  Tenochtitlan,  as  their  new  capital  was 
at  first  named,  in  a.d.  1326.  The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  claim  that 
Montezuma  was  born  in  their  country  and  signalized  his  early  career  by 
founding  pueblos  as  he  moved  southward  into  Mexico,  where  he  finally 
attained  supreme  power. 

These  Mexicans  or  Aztecs  came,  as  is  represented,  from  the  north- 
west. 

They  succeeded  the  Toltecs,  who,  according  to  Prescott,  advancing 
from  a  northerly  direction,  entered  the  territory  of  Anahuac 
"  probably  before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century"  of  our 
era.     According  to  Dr.  Wilson,  following  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  oldest  dates 
bring  the  Toltec  wanderers  to  Huehuetlapalan,  a.d.  387. 

Dr.  Foster  considers  them  (and  not  improbably)  as  identical  with  the 
Mound -Builders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys.  The  ancient 
Mexican  records  make  repeated  mention  of  an  empire  situated  to  the 
northeast,  and  known  as  Huehue  Tlapalan,  from  which  the  Toltecs  came 
to  Mexico,  broken  up  either  by  foreign  invasion  or  by  internal  disturb- 
ances. The  journey  is  described  as  a  long  one.  The  simple  name  of 
the  country  was  Tlapalan,  but  it  was  called  Huehue  (Old)  Tlapalan  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  places  which  they  settled  in  the  new 
region,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  same  name.  Torquemada  dis- 
covered an  old  record  which  describes  them  as  skilled  in  the  working 
of  stones  and  metals. 

It  is  represented  also  that  the  forced  emigration  of  the  Toltecs  was 
occasioned  by  their  being  assailed  by  the  barbarous  tribes  (the  Chiche- 
mecs)  of  the  continent,  who  were  united  under  one  great  leader ;  that 
there  was  a  terrible  conBict,  when,  after  thirteen  years,  the  Toltecs 
abandoned  their  country,  and  at  length  reached  a  region  near  the  sea, 

»  See  Foster,  p.  340  ;  Pcescoft,  Conqucsi  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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called  Tlapalan  Conco,  where  tliey  remained  several  years,  when  they 
undertook  another  migration,  and  reached  Mexico,  where  they  built  a 
town  called  Tollantzinco,  and  subsequently  the  city  of  ToUan,— their 
future  capital.* 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  Toltecs  dispossessed  a  race  called  the 
Colhuas,  who  came  in  ships,  it  is  suggested  probably  from  South 
America. 

With  regard  to  the  ruins  in  Central  America,  which  Captain  Dupaix 
Age  of  ih=  Ruina  regarded  as  antediluvian,  and  of  which  Catlin  affirms  that 
in  Cmttai  America,  j-j^g  ocean  rolled  over  them  for  thousands  of  years,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that  Mr.  Stephens  observed  at  Uxraal  that  the 
lintels  of  the  doorways  were  formed  of  wood,  and  that  many  of  them 
were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  f  and  that  in  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  since  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  structures  de- 
scribed as  existing  at  that  time  have  crumbled  into  dust.  The  climate 
of  Central  America  is  particularly  unfavorable  to  the  preservation  of 
ruins  of  any  sort, — very  different  in  this  particular  from  the  dry  at- 
mosphere of  Egypt.  The  old  Tezcucan  chronicler,  Ixtlilxochitl,  "the 
best  authority,"  says  Prescott,  "for  the  traditions  of  his  country," 
reports  that  the  Toltecs,  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  empire, — which 
he  places,  earlier  than  most  authorities,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era, — migrating  from  Anahuac,  spread  themselves  over 
Guatemala,  Tehuantepec,  Campeachy,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Isthmus; 
a  statement  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  nations  in  that  quarter 
adopted  systems  of  astronomy  and  chronology,  as  well  as  sacerdotal 
institutions,  very  similar  to  the  Aztec,  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Toltecs.  J 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Mound-Builders,  "  the  character 
AgeofiheMuund.  "^f  the  arboresccnt  vegetation,"  says  Dr.  Foster,  "found 
Builders.  covering  their  works,  may  be  taken  to  some  extent,  but 

not  absolutely,  as  a  chronoraetric  scale  in  estimating  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  their  abandonment."  § 


t  Mr.  Stephens  states  that  "  a!l  the  lintds  had  been  of  wood,  and  throughout  t; 

a  specimen  of  wood. '  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  430.)     There  were  wooden  lintels  also  al  C 
Vol- ii.  p.  313- 

Copan  is  regarded  as  very  ancient  by  Mr.  Baldwin,— as  tnore  ancient  than  F 
We  are  told,  however,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  .^ 
the  Spaniards  found  Copan  inhabited  and  in  the  summit  of  its  perfection.  Vol.  ii 
Letter  to  Hon.  Thos.  L.  Vi'inthrop,  Pres.  Am.  Antiq.  Soe.,  dated  June  9,  1835,  fr 
Juan  Galindo,  member  Roy.  Geolog.  Soc.  of  London,  etc. 

J  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 

\  Prehisloric  Races  of  the  United  States,  p.  371. 
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Five  or  six  centuries,  he  tells  us,  would,  in  his  opinion,  mark  the 
extreme  age  of  the  trees  ordinarily  found  growing  on  the  mounds  and 
on  the  rubbish-heaps  thrown  up  in  the  mining  operations.* 

Schoolcraft,  accordingly,  fixes  the  date  of  the  Mound-Builders,  or  "the 
active  period  of  tumult  among  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, ' '  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

Dr.  Foster  urges,  however,  that  this  is  unreliable,  because  there  may 
have  been  several  generations  of  trees  of  the  same,  or  even  different 
species,  succeeding  each  other  on  the  mounds. 

This,  of  course,  is  possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  there  have  been  several  generations;  and,  moreover,  the 
average  life  of  these  forest-trees  in  these  regions  is  much  less  than  five 
or  six  centuries.  "In  Wisconsin,"  according  to  Dr.  Lapham,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Foster,  "it  requires  a  lapse  of  from  fifty-four  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  for  a  tree  to  increase  its  diameter  one  foot ;  three  or 
four  feet  is  a  large  tree ;  few  exceed  that  size ;  and  hence  we  may  infer 
that  few  of  the  trees  now  growing  in  Wisconsin  can  antedate  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  by  Columbus." 

Three  hundred  years  would  be  a  fair  average.  Thus,  even  if  two 
generations  of  trees  have  grown  on  the  mounds,  we  should  only  be 
carried  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  Further  south,"  says  Dr.  Lapham,  "where  trees  attain  a  larger  size, 
they  have  had  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  genial  climate  and  more 
fertile  soil,  a  much  more  rapid  growth,  so  that  they  probably  do  not 
exceed  the  trees  of  Wisconsin  in  age." 

Adjacent  to  Lake  Erie,  in  Western  New  York  and  Northern  Ohio, 
the  works  of  the  Mound-Builders  occur,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  in  Wisconsin,  etc. 

Mr.  Squier  has  written  a  book  on  the  Mounds  of  New  York ;  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  "little  anticipated,"   he  says, 
"when  1  started  on  my  trip  of  .exploration,  that  they  were  t^"n"che  iro- 
erecied  by  the  Iroquois,  or  their  ■western  neighbors,  and  do  9""'^  '"^    'he 
not  possess  any  very  great  antiquity."  o™  -  m  «>. 

The  famous  Iroquois  League,  or  Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations, 
is  a  matter  of  familiar  history.  They  not  only  maintained  a  kind  of 
confederated  government,  but  they  were  partially  civilized, — as  indeed 
that  would  imply.  Agriculture  was  practised  systematically,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Settled  between  the  Hudson  and  G'enesee  Rivers, 
they  maintained  their  position  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  against  the  Dutch  and  the  French. 
Their  power  was  felt,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 

»  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  Stales,  p.  372, 
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Tennessee,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  Captain  John 
Smith  encountered  their  canoes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  Mr,  Lewis  H.  Morgan  mentions 
that  in  their  mounds  rows  of  arrow-heads  or  flint  blades  have  b^en  found 
lying  side  by  side,  like  teeth,  the  row  being  about  two  feet  long  j  which 
has  suggested  the  idea  "  that  they  were  set  in  a  frame  and  fastened  with 
thongs,  thus  making  a  species  of  sword. ' '  This  is  evidently  the  serrated 
sword,  or  mahquahwitl,  of  the  Mexicans  and  of  Yucatan.* 

Mr.  Greenhalgh,  who  visited  Tiotshatlon,  one  of  the  Seneca  villages 
(the  Senecas  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  Confederation),  in  1677,  describes 
it  as  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  averaging  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  with  from  twelve  to_fifteen  fires  in  a  house. f 
AndbttwMnthe  ^^r.  Swann,  who  visited  the  Creeks  in  1870,  says,  "Their 
Iroquois  and  ihe  houses  Stand  in  clusters  of  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
MMico  ■  and  together.  .  .  .  Each  cluster  containing  a  clan  or  family  of 
Souru America,  relatives,  who  eat  and  live  in  common. "J  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  speaking  of  a  village  of  the  Chopunnish,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  River,  say,  "  The  village  of  Turn achemoo tool  is  in  fact  only  a 
single  house  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  ...  It  contains  twenty- 
four  fires,  and  about  double  that  number  of  families. ' '  So  the  Dirt  Lodge 
of  the  Mandans  and  Minitares  is  a  communal  house  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
polygonal  in  form,  and  accommodating  seven  or  eight  families.  And 
so  again  in  New  Mexico,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  the  houses  were  great 
coraniunal  edifices,  built  of  adobe  brick,  or  of  rubble-stone  and  mud 
mortar,  or  of  slate-stone,  or  of  stone  fractured  or  cut,  and  laid  with 
mortar.  The  pueblo  of  Taos,  New  Mexico,  consists  of  two  such  houses, 
one  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  five  stories  high,— the  stories  retreating  in  terrace  form.  This  is 
built  of  adobe  brick,  and  accommodates  about  four  hundred  persons. 
The  second  house  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  by  two  hundred 

■  »  Stephens  mentions  this  sword  in  connection  witii  a  bailie  fought  near  Copan  in  IS30, 
between  the  Spaniards  under  Hernando  de  Ch£res  and  the  Indians,  under  Ihe  Cacique  of 
Copan,  Copan  Cabel  by  name.  The  camp  of  the  latter  consisted  of  ihirfy  thousand  men. 
"  well  disciplined,  and  veterans  in  war,  armed  with  wooden  swords  having  stone  edges, 
arrows,  and  slings.  .  .  .  The  infantry  wore  coals  stuffed  with  cotton,  .  .  .  had  swords 
and  shields,  .  .  .  the  horsemen  wore  breastplates  and  helmets,  and  their  horses  were 
covered."  Vol.  i.  p.  100.  (This  corroborates  our  statement  that  Copan  af  this  time  was 
still  inhabited.)      _ 

On  the  same  subject,  Prescott  says,  ■'  Instead  of  a  sword,  they  bore  a  two-handed  staff, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  in  which,  at  regutai  distances,  were  inserted,  transversely, 
sharp  blades  of  itzlU.-     Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 

The  same  sword  (sharks'  teeth  being  substituted  for  stone)  was  used  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

t  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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and  twenty  feet  deep.  They  are  now  occupied  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  Taos  Indians.  In  the  cafion  of  Rio  de  Chaco,  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Fe,  is  a  remarkable  group  of  seven 
pueblos,  in  ruins,  built  of  stone.  That  of  Hungo  Pavie  is  three  hundred 
feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep,  three  stories  high,  and 
had  one  hundred  and  forty-four  chambers,  each  fifteen  by  eighteen  feet. 
It  accommodated  seven  or  eight  hundred  people.  This  too  is  terraced. 
These  structures  in  Mexico  were  mistaken  for  falaces.  The  so-called 
palaces  of  Palenque,  Uxmal,  and  Chichen-Itza  fade  away  thus  into  com- 
munal houses,  crowded  with  Indians  through  all  their  apartments.* 

«  Smiths,  Comrib.,  vol.  xvii.  p,  48S. 

Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  spealdng  of  the  Carlbs,  refers  to  this 
communal  feature  among  that  race  (many  Iribesofwhieh  existed  in  South  America).  They 
resided,  he  says,  in  villages,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  village  there  was  "  a  public  hall  or 
state  house,  wherein  we  are  assured  that  the  men  (excluding  the  women)  had  their  meals 
in  common,"     Vol.  i.  p.  45. 

In  Purchas's"  Pilgrimage"  (London,  1617),  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  that  writer 
says,  "  The  Petiuares  have  houses  two  hundred  yards  long,  without  parlition"  (p.  839) ; 
that  "some  houses  have  fiftie,  threescore,  or  threescore  and  tenne  roomes,  andsome  are 
without  partition :  ordinarily  in  one  house  they  are  of  a  kindred,  and  one  is  principall" 
(p.  847) ;  that  "  Siadisis  sailh,  there  are  few  villages  of  above  seuen  houses,  but  those 
houses  are  a  hundred  aiid  fiftie  foote  long,  and  two  fathoms  high,  without  diuision  into 
pluralitie  of  roomes ;  and  therein  line  many  farnilies,  all  of  one  kinred"  (p.  849). 

Samuel  Champlain,  in  his  account  of  his  voyage  to  Canada  in  1603,  speaking-  of  the 
natives,  says,  "  their  cabins  are  low,  like  tents,  .  .  .  ten  households  sometimes  together." 

"The  Iroquois,"  says  Purchas,  "have.no  Townes  :  their  dwellings  and  Forts  are  three  ur 
foare  stories  high,  as  ix  New  Mixico."     Page  751. 

The  same  communal  houses  were  found  near  three  hundred  years  ago  in  Guiana  among 
the  Jayos,  the  Arwakos,  and  the  Saspayes.  Purchas  tells  us,  speaking  of  these,  that '.'  their 
houses  are  like  Barnes,  but  longer ;  some  hundred  and  fiftie  paces  long,  and  twentie  broad, 
an  hundred  of  them  keep  together  in  one."    Page  B31. 

It  is  simply  impossible  that  these  people-are  not  all  related. 

There  were  many  other  practices  widely  diffused  over  both  North  and  South  America 
which  we  cannot  pause  to  consider:  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  feathers  and  shells  as  orna- 
ments ;  the  painting  of  the  body ;  the  employment  of  the  bow  and  arrow;  the  marrying  of 
men  to  men;  the  use  of  the  pipe;  the  use  of  wampum  by  the  North  American  Indians 
and  of  quipu  cords  in  Peru ;  the  use  of  the  drum  or  of  ratila  in  the  dance ;  the  elaborate 
and  methodized  torturing  of  captives;  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  asitttng  posture;  the  use 
of  stimulants;  the  plucking  out  of  the  beard,  etc.  The  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Central  Americans  constantly  speak  of  the  advent  among  those  people  of  "  bearded  white 
men,"— showing  that,  like  die  Red  Indians  and  the  Caribs,  the  Mexicans  and  Central 
Americans  were  not  bearded.  So  the  Nalches  spoke  of  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by 
"  bearded  white  men,"— referring,  in  this  instance,  to  the  Spaniards. 

There  was  one  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  of  Braiil,  and  among  the 
Caribs  of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  too  strange  to  have  originated  independently  in  dif- 
ferent families  of  mankind.  On  the  birth  of  the  first  son,  in  Brazil  and  among  the  Caribs, 
the  father  took  to  his  t>ed,  the  women  asaduousiy  attending  him.  The  same  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Tybareni  of  Asia  Minor,  and  prevailed  in  modem  times  among  die 
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Th    e  f         po  nt  directly  to  a  connection  between  the  Red  Indians 

Th     K  of  North  America  and  the  Mound-Builders,  on  the  one 

h   MundBuidra     ha  id,  aod  between  these  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 

^  ^"    p™    ^^^  Mexico  and  the  Southern  Mexicans  on  the  other; 

di  ns  they  further  indicate  the  essential  unity  of  the  Indians 

of  North  and   South  America.     There  are  other  facts 

that  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Dr.  Foster  seems  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  mounds  some 
The  NaichM  'hjrty  milcs  west-southwest  of  Natchez,  at  or  below  the  junction 
of  the  Ouachita,  the  Tensas,  and  the  Ocatahoola  Rivers,  in  the 
parish  of  Catahoula,  Louisiana,  were  erected  by  the  Natchez  Indians 
after  the  massacre  of  the  French  at  Natchez  in  1739.  In  this  group 
"the  great  temple"  has  a  base  of  more  than  two  acres, — about  three 
hundred  feet  square.  The  trees  on  these  mounds  were  none  of  them 
older  than  a  century  when  the  latter  were  examined  by  Prof  Forshey, 
who  first  sug-gested  that  they  had  probably  been  constructed  by  the  Nat- 
chez Indians,  who  took  refuge  at  this  spot  after  the  massacre  referred  to. 

The  Natchez  are  represented  to  have  been  superior  in  intelligence  to 
most  of  tlie  Indian  tribes.  They  were  first  visited  by  La  Salle  in  1681,  and 
his  companion,  Tonty,  speaks  of  "  their  large  square  dwellings,  built  of 
sun-baked  mud,  mixed  with  straw  [adobe  ?],  arched  over  with  a  dome- 
shaped  roof  of  canes,  and  placed  in  regular  order  around  an  open  area. 
.  .  .  Over  the  temple  were  rude  wooden  figures,  representing  three  eagles 
turned  towards  the  east.  A  strong  mud  wall  surrounded  it,  flanked  with 
stakes,  on  which  were  stuck  the  skulls  of  enemies  sacrificed  to  the  sun." 

While  the  trees  growing  on  the  mounds  referred  to  were  only  about 
a  century  old,  those  adjacent  to  the  mounds  seemed  to  indicate  a  growth 
of  four  or  five  centuries.* 

There  is  an  account  of  some  ancient  works  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
fay  Mr.  A.  Barrandt,  in  the  "Smithsonian  Report"  for  1870,  which 

Iberians  of  Spain,  and  in  Japan.  See  Purchas,  p.  303,  and  Edwards's  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  vol,  i.  p.  49. 

Tq  all  this  we  may  add  that  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Horn  the  Indians  of  America 
were  strikingly  similar  "  in  color,  features,  and  every  circumstance  of  external  appearance." 
Pedro  da  Cieta  de  Leon,  who  was  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  and  had  travelled  through 
many  provinces  of  America,  gives  this  account  of  the  inhabitants :  "  The  people,  men  and 
women,  although  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  tribes  and  nations  as  to  he  almost  innumer- 
able, and  such  diversity  of  climates,  appear  nevertheless  like  the  children  of  one  feUier  and 
mother."  Ulloa,  an  able  philosopher  and  an  accurate  observer,  visited  and  observed  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes  and  nations  of  South  America.  He  observed  also  the  Indians  at  Cape 
Breton  in  North  America.  He  says  of  the  latter  that  they  were  the  same  people  with  the 
Indians  of  Peru,  resembling  Ihem  in  complexion,  in  manners,  and  in  customs.  "  If  we  have 
seen  one  American,"  he  says,  "  we  may  be  said  to  have  seen  them  all,  their  color  and 
make  are  so  nearly  the  same."     See  Williams's  History  of  Vermont,  vol,  i.  p.  226. 

*  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  Slates,  pp.  116-118, 
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seems  to  point  out  an  unmistakable  connection  between  the  Mound- 
Builders  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  who  claim  Mounds  in 
to  be  descended  from  the  Aztecs.  These  remains  are  found  nakoia. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River  as  far  down  as  Bonhomme 
Island,  below  Fort  Randall.  One  of  the  works  is  about  nine  miles 
southeast  of  the  Missouri  and  within  half  a  mile  of  Clark's  Creek,  Da- 
kota. The  main  construction  is  a  parallelogram,  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet 
high.  The  walls  are  on  an  average  seven  feet  thick  at  the  summit. 
Several  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  roughly  hewn,  were  found,  but  the 
walls  were  of  calcined  day,  changed  by  burning  into  a  brick  color.  Fol- 
lowing the  banks  of  the  creek  for  half  a  mile,  they  came  to  the  remains 
of  a  wall  some  five  feet  thick,  and  in  some  places  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  which  they  traced  for  four  hundred  yards. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  Bighorn  River  they  found 
another  large  mass  of  ruins,  all  crumbled  away ;  and  from  a  large  oak- 
tree  which  they  felled,  "  I  found,"  says  Mr.  Barrandt,  "  that  they  must 
have  occupied  this  spot  at  least  six  hundred  years  ago,  as  the  tree  grew 
on  the  remains  of  what  had  been  probably  the  largest  mound."  "We 
found  that  these  mounds  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  constructed  of 
turf  and  adobe  or  sun-dried  bricks  of  inferior  manufacture,  which  sun-dried 
accounts  for  their  decay."  Erick?, 

Near  Grand  River  he  visited  a  spot  called  by  the  Indians  Matontipre 
(Bear-House), — ^a  large  mound  constructed  ai" calcinated  clay"  which  by 
burning  was  changed  into  a  brick  color.  It  is  encircled  by  the  remains 
of  gigantic  walls,  which  enclose  also  a  number  of  smaller  mounds,  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  some  twenty  or  forty  feet  in  circumference. 
Further  up  the  Yellowstone  he  found  "  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city 
of  mounds," — -with  streets  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  mounds  equi- 
distant from  each  other.  One  of  these  mounds  was  sixty-three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  summit,  and  twenty-seven  feet  high.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all.  They  contained  pottery,  arrow-heads  of  stone, 
fragments  of  flint,  etc.  This  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

Again,  on  the  Moreau  River,  near  its  mouth,  they  found  another 
mound-city,  containing  two  hundred  mounds.  There  is  another  group 
on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Cheyenne.  And  there  are  remains  of  forti- 
fications on  Bonhomme  Island. 

We  have  thus,  near  the  frontier  of  British  America  and  a  few  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,— a  thousand  miles  west  of  Wiscon- 
sin,— a  union  of  the  mounds  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  with  the  adobe 
structures  of  New  Mexico,  Chiapas,  and  Central  America.  The  Aztec 
and  the  Mound-Builder  have  met. 
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The  sites  of  ancient  towns  and  cities  are  found  very  often  in  Eastern 
Adoht siriic-  Arkansas  and  Southeastern  Missouri.  Mr.  J.  Dille,  in  the 
tutes  in  Ar-   "Smithsonian  Report"  for  1866,  remarks  that  "the  sites  of 

^^'  those  ancient   towns  and  cities  are  indicated  by  a  series  of 

little,  square-shaped  mounds,  raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
land  but  one  or  two  feet,  all  ranged  in  straight  lines  in  two  directions, 
indicating  that  the  streets  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  that 
every  dwelling  stood  upon  a  street."  These  mounds,  he  states,  are  "the 
remains  of  mud  [adobe]  dwellings,"  and  contain  broken  pottery  similar 
to  that  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  "In  a  country  of  so  much  rain,"  he  says,  "as  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  adobe  houses  would  soon  moulder  down  to  a  heap,  unless  well 
protected  by  a  roo f- cover i ng. " 

So  Prof.  Cox  remarks  that,  "In  Phillips  County,  there  are  many  re- 
mains of  old  fortifications  or  aboriginal  towns  to  be  seen.  .  .  .  One  of 
these  ancient  works  of  art,  four  miles  west  of  Helena,  at  the  terminus 
of  Crowley's  Ridge,  was  visited.  The  embankments,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  washing  of  the  rains  and  the  cultivation  of  a  part  of  the 
lands,  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  mixed  with  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  cane. "  * 

We  have  seen  that  the  Natchez  Indians  also  constructed  their  houses 
of  sun-baked  mud  mixed  with  straw. 

We  have  a  particular  statement  of  the  fauna  of  a  mound  opened  in 
Fauna  of  the  ^865,  near  Newark,  Ohio,  by  Messrs.  0.  C.  Marsh  and  G. 
mounds.  p.  Russell.     It  was  ten  feet  high  and  eighty  feet  in  diam- 

eter, and  was  situated  "in  the  midst  of  a  stately  forest."  Oak-trees 
with  a  diameter  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  were  growing  on  it, 
and  near  them  were  stumps  evidently  older.  A  number  of  human 
skeletons  occurred,  with  stone,  bone,  and  copper  implements.  The 
animal  remains  belonged  to  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  prairie  wolf,  haie, 
woodcbuck,  mussel, — all  existing  species  in  Ohio,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  The  bones  were  very  brittle,  but,  on  application  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  were  shown  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cartilage. f 

Well-preserved  specimens  of  wood  are  found  also  in  the  mounds.  At 
objecB  found  the  great  stone  mound  aboiit  eight  miles  south  of  Newark, 
in  ihe  mounds.  OWo,  in  One  of  the  small  mounds  adjacent  was  found  a 
wooden  trough,  overlaid  by  small  logs  of  wood,  serving  as  a  cover.  In 
this  were  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  and  fifteen  copper  rings  and  a  breast- 
plate of  the  same  metal.  The  trough  and  the  logs  were  "  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation."  The  logs  were  so  well  preserved  that  they  showed 

3  Quoted  in  "  Prehisloric  Races  of  the  United  Slates,"  p.  113, 
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the  axe-marks,  "  and  the-  steepness  of  the  kerf  seemed  to  indicate  that 
some  instrument  sharper  than  the  stone  axe  had  been  employed."* 
These  remains  were  immediately  beneath  a  layer  of  hard,  white  day, 
which  was  "impervious  to  the  air,  as  well  as  to  water."  This,  of 
course,  tended  to  preserve  them.  The  occurrence  of  wood  is,  however, 
not  uncommon. 

Specimens  of  regularly  woven  cloth  have  been  found  in  a  mound  in 
Madison  Township,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Great  Miami  River, 
and  elsewhere. 

Ornaments  of  silver,  copper,  stone,  and  bone  ;  beads  of  silver,  cop- 
per, and  shell;  spear-  and  arrow-heads  of  flint,  quartz,  garnet,  and 
obsidian;  fossil  teeth  of  the  shark;  sculptured  pipes,  representing  the 
human  head  and  various  animal  forms;  pottery,  mica,  etc.,  are  among 
the  objects  which  constantly  occur. 

Lead  is  also  found,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  we  think,  bronze, 
but  no  iron.  The  copper  is  wrought  solely  by  the  hammer,  without  the 
melting-pot  or  the  aid  of  fire. 

A  singular  evidence  at  once  of  the  kinship  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
American  races  is  the  presence  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio  of 
the  pearls  and  shells  of  the  Gulf;  of  the  obsidian  of  f,u'^e''^t!^rng 
Mexico;  of  the  mica  of  North  Carolina;  of  the  jade  of  ""^  American 
Chili;  of  the  lead  of  Wisconsin  ;  of  the  copper,  and  prob- 
ably the  silver,  of  Ontonagon  and  the  Keweenaw  peninsula;  and  of 
carvings  representing  the  Manatee  of  South  America  or  the  Antilles,  and 
the  jaguar,  the  cougar^  the  toucan,  and  the  paroquet.  These  sculptures 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  Peru,  and  are  not  inferior  as  works  of  art. 

Dr.  Wilson  asks  whether  this  remarkable  fact  indicates  the  intercourse 
of  a  common  race  throughout  America,  or  a  migration  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  He  decides  that  it  indicates  a  migration.  We  cannot 
agree  with  him.  If  the  Mound -Builders  migrated  from  the  South,  the 
first  generation  might  recall  the  fauna  of  the  tropics  which  they  had 
left  behind  them,  and  carve  from  memory  representations  of  animals 
which  were  specially  characteristic  of  those  latitudes.  This  is  not  prob- 
able, but  it  is  possible.  In  the  second  generation,  however,  the  Mound- 
Builders  in  the  Scioto  Valley  would  be  as  unable  to  make  a  drawing  of 
the  paroquet  or  the  toucan  as  the  generation  born  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Sinai  would  have  been  to  delineate  the  Sphinx  or  the  Temple  of  Luxor. 
True,  their  fathers  might  have  brought  with  them  images  of  the  animals 
or  birds  of  South  America  or  Florida,  and  those  images  might  have 
remained  as  heir-looms  in  the  family.  But  this  would  not  have  exerted 
an  influence  after  a  few  generations.      This  hypothesis  is,  therefore, 

s  Smitlisonian  Report,  jB6fi,  p.  360, 
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untenable,  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  relations  and  inter- 
course (of  course  there  may  have  been  migrations  also)  of  the  Mound- 
Builders  were  of  the  most  extensive  character, — reaching  certainly  into 
Mexico,  to  the  mica-mines  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  copper-mines  of 
Wisconsin,  and  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida;  possibly  to  the  West  India 
Islands  and  South  America ;  and  we  must  believe  also  that  the  same  blood 
coursed  through  the  veins  of  these  widely- separated  nations, — modified, 
no  doubt,  by  varying  admixtures,  btit  characterized  in  all  cases  by  a  pre- 
dominating, primeval  race-mark.* 

The  southern  region  of  the  United  States  (like  the  northern)  aboimds 
Thcmoundsofihc  In  tumuH,  earth-works,  fortified  hills,  and  other  remains  of 
Southern  stetM.  ^^  ancient  population.  The  mounds  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  particularly  rich  in  pottery  and 
stone  ornaments.  There  are  many  mounds  also  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Memphis.  Numerous  traces  of  the  same  race  occur  again  in  the  valleys 
of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Tombigbee  and  all  the  affluents  of  the 
Yazoo  and  Big  Black.  Ancient  works  appear,  says  Mr.  Fontaine,  in  all 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Cairo  to  the  mound  of  Pointe 
a  la  Hache,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  fifty  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
They  are  found  again  in  Texas,  in  Alabama,  and  in  Georgia.  The 
Yazoo  River,  in  the  Choctaw  language,  is  called  Yazoo-ok-htnnah,  The 
River  of  Ancient  Ruins.  Tumuli,  which  Mr.  Fontaine  describes  as  being 
constructed  with  geometrical  precision,  of  the  truncated  pyramidal 
form,-— their  sides  corresponding  with  the  cardinal  points, — occur  near 
Florence,  Alabama,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River,  one  of  which 
is  seventy  feet  high  and  covers  an  acre  of  ground, f    The  great  mound 

e  The  lead  from  Wisconsin,  Ihe  Nortli  Carolina  mica,  etc.,  were  of  course  procured  by 
traffic;  and  why  not  the  obsidian  of  Mexico  or  shells  from  Florida? 

t  Dt  Foster  (as  well  as  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis)  dislinguisli  this  class  of  mounds  as 
Ttmple  Mounds.  They  are  characterised  by  great  regularity  of  form  and  their  large  dimen- 
sions and  Lonsist  chiefly  of  pyramidal  slruotures,  truncated,  and  ordinarily  with  graded 
avenues  to  the  top.  In  some  instances  they  are  terraced,  or  have  successive  stages.  They 
haie  mvanably  flat  or  level  tops.  It  is  supposed  that  the  summits  were  crowned  with 
temples  We  find  ttaoea  of  this  form  at  Altaian,  in  Wisconsin;  at  Cabokia,  in  Illinois;  at 
several  points  in  Ohio  ;  frequently  in  Kentucky;  at  Florence  and  aaibome,  in  Alabama;  at 
Sellzertown  in  Mississippi;  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  mounds  of  the  Gulf  Slates  are  of  this 
type,  wliicli  culminates  in  the  teocallis  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.     We  have  thus 

Mr.  Baldwin  (lilte  Dr.  Foster)  refers  the  Mound-Builders  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Central  Amen      and  M  he  same  race.    He  mentions,  in  proof  of  this,  that  W8  find 

among  the  wo       of  he  Mound  Builders  the  same  (orientated)  pyramidal  platforms  (Irun- 

and  Yucatan.  n  m  u  d  he  Ohio  Valley  two  chambers  were  found  in  which  the 
timber  of  whi       th  e    ormed  was  still  partially  preserved,  and  in  which  were 
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of  Selteertown,  Mississippi,  is  a  truncated  pyramid,  six  hundred  by  four 
hundred  feet  at  the  base,  and  covering  nearly  six  acres  of  ground.  The 
north  side  of  the  mound  is  supported  by  a  wall  of  sim-dried  brick,  two 
feet  thick  (reminding  us  of  New  Mexico),  filled  with  grass  and  leaves. 
In  Georgia  these  works  are  found  in  the  valley  of  every  considerable 
stream.  At  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  River  (the  village  of  the 
Cacique  of  Cutifachiqui,  according  to  tradition),  Mr.  Bartram  saw 
"various  monuments  and  vestiges  of  the  residence  of  the  ancients:  as 
Indian  conical  mounds,  terraces,  areas,  etc.,  as  well  as  remains  or  traces 
of  fortresses  of  regular  formation."  He  observed  the  same  works  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Broad  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Ocmulgee  River,  near  Macon.  The  council-house  of  the  Cherokee 
town  of  Cowe,  he  tells  us,  was  a  large  rotunda  capable  of  accommodating 
several  hundred  persons.  It  stood  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  ancient 
mounds.  Numbers  of  these  tumuli  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Etowah 
River, — the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  on  the  plantation  of  Colonel 
Tumlin,  near  Cartersville,  in  Bartow  County.  Idol -pipes,  stone  plates, 
implements  of  copper,  terra-cotta  vases,  stone  axes,  perforated  shells, 
mica  mirrors,  in  one  instance  beads  of  gold,  etc.,  are  found  in  these 
mounds. 

Stupendous  remains  occur  also  on  the  Chattahoochee,  the  Nacoochee, 
and  the  Oos  ten  aula. 

The  mounds  are  found  again  in  Florida,  and  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Mound-Builders,  in  a  word,  have  been  traced  from  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  to  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Jones  ("Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians")  is  dis- 
posed to  connect  the  Mound -Builders  with  the  Red  Indians  Mr.  jones  on 
of  the  South.  "In  the  light  of  the  Spanish  narratives,"  ftw  mnneoi™ 
says  this  author,  "after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  relics  i|,(||j„5  j,„(i 
themselves,  arid  in  view  of  all  the  facts  which  have  thus  far  the  Mound, 
been  disclosed,  ...  we  see  no  good  reason  for  supposing  "'  "*" 
that  these  more  prominent  tumuli  and  enclosures  may  not  have  been 
constructed  in  the  olden  times  by  peoples  akin  to  and  in  tlie  main  by 
no  means  farther  advanced  in  semi-civilization  than  the  red  men  native 
at  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period.  In  a  word,  we  do  not  concur  in  the 
opinion,  so  often  expressed,  that  the  mound- builders  were  a  race  distinct 
from  and  superior  in  art,  government,  and  religion  to  the  Southern  In- 
dians of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries."  * 

The  Indians,  we  are  informed  by  this  careful  investigator,  were  in 
the  habit  of  erecting  mounds  when  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  first  occupied  by  the  Europeans ;  afterwards  the  custom  was 

**  Aiiliquitics  of  ihe  Southern  Indians,  p.  135. 
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discontinued.  Mr.  Jones  opened  a  mound,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and 
seven  feet  high,  helow  Savannah,  and  found  in  it,  along  with  arrow-heads 
and  celts  of  stone,  the  fragment  of  an  old-fashioned  sword.  These 
relics  lay  beside. a  skeleton,  and  all  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound, 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  oalc  handle 
of  the  sword  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  of  the  blade  only 
about  seven  inches  remained. 

Mr.  JeiTeraon,  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  describes  an  Indian  mound 
on  the  Rivanna  River,  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.* 

Bartram  commemorates  the  fact  that  in  his  day  the  Choctaws  covered 
the  pyramid  of  coffins,  taken  from  the  bone-house,  with  earth,  thus 
raising  a  conical  hill  or  mount ;  and  To-mo-chi-chi  pointed  out  to 
General  Ogletho'rpe  a  large  conical  mound  near  Savannah,  in  which, 
he  said,  the  Yamacraw  chief  was  interred  who  had,  many  years  before, 
entertained  a  great  white  man  with  a  red  beard,  who  entered  the  Sa- 
vannah River  in  a-  large  vessel. f 

Mr.  Jones  also  describes  an  ancient  fortification  on  Brown's  Mount, 
situated  on  the  line  between  Bibb  and  Twiggs  Counties,  not  far  from 
Macon,  in  Georgia.  The  entire  top  of  this  mount  was  fortilied  by  a 
stone  and  earth  wall,  which  enclosed  about  sixty  acres.  This  wall  was 
accompanied  by  both  an  inside  and  an  outside  ditch,  the  former  being 
originally  three  feet  wide  and  between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  and  the 
latter  ten  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  Within  the  recollection  of  per- 
sons still  living,  this  wall  was  four  feet  high  and  four  or  five  feet  thick. 
Along  the  wall,  at  intervals  of  about  thirty  yards,  were  elevated  plat- 
forms and  lunettes.  "This,"  we  are  told,  "was,  without  doubt,  the 
work  of  the  red  men,  and  in  ancient  times  constituted  a  fortified  re- 
treat." "  Similar  structures  exist  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  in 
many  portions  of  the  United  States."  J 

Within  the  enclosure  of  Brown's  Mount  are  the  traces  of  two  small 
earth  mounds,  and  near  the  northeastern  side  is  an  elliptical  pond  or 
basin,  the  bottom  of  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  plastered  with  clay  at 
some  remote  period,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  rain-water  which 
fell  in  it. 

That  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  was  not  so 
..  degraded  as  is  generally  assumed,  when  the  country  was  first 
^on  of  ihe  In-  Occupied  by  Europeans,  has  appeared  from  what  we  have 
dians.  stated  about  the  Iroquois  and  the  Natchez.     The  same  fact 

appears  from  Strachey's  "Historic  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia," 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.     He  found  the  Virginia 

®  Noles  on  Virginia,  p.  133.  t  Antiquilies  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p,  131. 
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Indians  inhabiting  wooden  houses  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  cultivating 
maize,  tobacco,  peas,  beans,  and  fruits,  and  the  women  and  children 
"continually  keeping  the  ground  with  weeding,"— some  of  them  breed- 
ing tame  turkeys  about  their  houses.  He  describes  their  "great  em- 
peror," Powhatan,  "with  his  divers  seats  of  houses,  .  .  .  and  at  every 
house  provision  for  his  entertainment;"  attended  constantly  by  a  guard 
of  forty  or  fifty  "of  the  tallest  men  his  country  does  afford;"  sentinels 
posted  every  night  about  his  house;  his  country  divided  into  prov- 
inces, each  with  a  "weroanc"  or  commander;  receiving  tithes  of  corn, 
tobacco,  and  garden-fruit,  or  a  tax  on  fowls,  fish,  hides,  copper,  etc. 

In  1528,  Ferdinand  de  Soto  encountered  in  Florida  a  settled  and 
somewhat  advanced  people,  occupying  towns,  engaged  in  agriculture, 
fabricating  very  pretty  pottery,  breeding  fowls,  and  clothing  themselves 
■with  garments  made  out  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees  and  grass.  He  was 
informed,  we  are  told,  of  a  "  foundry  of  gold  and  copper;"  and  the 
Fidalgo  de  Elvaa  mentions  some  chopping-knives  at  Cutifachiqui  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  The  province  of  Cutifachiqui  (on  the  Savannah 
River)  was  governed  by  a  Cacica,  who  exti:nded  to  him  a  ceremonious 
and  formal  welcome.  The  stern  of  her  canoe  was  covered  with  awning, 
and  she  sat  upon  cushions.  The  natives  displayed  garments  and  shawls 
and  richly-colored  feathers  of  white,  gray,  vermilion,  and  yellow;  well- 
dressed  deer-skins  with  various  designs  depicted  on  them;  and  many 
pearls.  The  Knight  of  Elvas  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  not  only 
wore  clothing  for  the  body,  but  also  "shoes."  At  Talomeco  was  a 
mausoleum  one  hundred  paces  long  by  forty  broad,  guarded  by  gigantic 
wooden  statues  carved  with  considerable  skill. 

Elsewhere  the  same  chronicler  informs  us,  giving  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Florida,  that  "on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June,  the  Gov- 
ernor entered  Pacaha  and  took  quarters  in  the  town  where  the  Cacique 
was  accustomed  to  reside.  It  was  enclosed  and  very  large.  In  the 
towers  and  palisades  were  many  loop-holes.  There  was  much  dry  maize, 
and  the  new  was  in  great  quantity  throughout  the  fields.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  league  to  a  league  off  were  large  towns,  all  of  them  sur- 
rounded with  stockades.  Where  the  Governor  stayed  was  a  great  lake 
near  to  the  enclosure;  and  the  water  entered  a  ditch  that  wellnigh 
went  round  the  town.  From  the  River  Grande  to  the  lake  was  a  canal, 
through  which  the  fish  came  into  it,  and  where  the  Chief  kept  them  for 
his  eating  and  pastime.  With  nets  that  were  found  in  the  place,  as 
many  were  taken  as  need  required.  The  Cacique  of  Casqui  many 
times  sent  large  presents  of  fish,  shawls,  and  skins."* 

This  was  in  Florida  (and  the  present  State  of  Georgia)  in  the  six- 

■^  Quoted  in  "Antiquilies  of  Ihe  Souihem  Indians,"  p.  143, 
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teenth  century.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  Mound-Eiiilders  were 
of  much  greater  antiquity?     Were  their  arts  superior? 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  prevailed  among  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes,— as  the  Iroquois,  the  Natchez,  the  Delawares,  the  natives  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  Mandans,  etc.  The  Knight  of  Elvas,  speak- 
ing of  that  fabricated  in  the  province  of  Naguatex,  says  that  "clay 
vessels  were  made  which  differed  Httle  from  those  of  Estremez  and 
Montemor," — two  towns  in  Portugal  noted  for  their  earthenware.  Du 
Pratz  mentions  that  the  women  of  Louisiana  made  pots  or  jugs  for 
preserving  bear-oil,  holding  forty  pints;  jars  with  a  small  opening; 
bowls;  two-pint  bottles  with  long  necks;  plates  and  dishes  in  the 
French  fashion,  etc.     They  also  painted  this  pottery  with  ochre. 

Mr.  Charles  Rau  discovered  some  years  ago  on  the  left  bank  of  Cahokia 
Pottety  of  the  Creek,  opposite  St.  Louis, — a  locality  formerly  occupied  by 
Cahokii  indj-  the  Cahokia  Indians, — the  site  of  an  Indian  pottery-manu- 
factory. It  is  described  in  the  "Smithsonian  Report"  for 
1866.  He  remarks,  "Having  seen  the  best  specimens  of  'mound' 
pottery  obtained  during  the  survey  of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  clay  vessels  fabricated  at  the  Cahokia 
Creek  were  in  every  respect  equal  to  those  exhumed  from  the  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and  Dr.  Davis  himself,  who  examined  my 
specimens  from  the  first -named  locality,  expressed  the  same  opinion." 

Mr.  Bartram,  in  his  "Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,"  etc.  (1792),  speaking  of  the  large  and  handsome  canoes  formed 
out  of  the  trunks  of  cypress- trees,  which  were  in  use  among  the  Indians 
of  Southern  Florida,  states  that  in  these  canoes  they  "sometimes  cross 
the  Gulph,  extending  their  navigations  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
even  to  Cuba;"  "a  crew  of  these  adventurers,"  he  proceeds,  "  had  just 
arrived,  having  returned  from  Cuba  but  a  few  days  before  our  arrival, 
with  a  cargo  of  spirituous  liquors,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco."  * 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Dr.  Bell  with  regard  to  the  roving  and 
the  civilized  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  in  his  work  entitled  "New  Tracks 
in  North  America."  We  are  told  by  him  that  the  Navajos  of  the  present 
day  "for  love  of  plunder  and  rapine  .  .  .  have  no  equals."  Formerly, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  writer,  "they  had  fixed  abodes  in  their 
country,  around  which  they  raised  crops  almost  rivalling  those  of  the 
Pimas  [civilized  Indians]  of  the  Gila;  they  carried  one  art — the  weaving 
of  blankets — to  a  state  of  perfection  which,  in  closeness  of  texture  and 
arrangement  of  color,  is  scarcely  equalled  even  by  the  labored  and 
costly  seraphes  \serapesl  of  Mexico  and  South  America."  These  were, 
however,  uncivilized  and  marauding  Indians.     Relentless  war  has  been 

1  Quoted  in  "  Antiquiiies  o!  the  Soulhsrn  Indians,"  p,  5S. 
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made  on  them  ever  since  General  Kearney  occupied  that  region.  The 
Spaniards  had  made  relentless  war  on  them  before.  They  are  nearly 
exterminated. 

It  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  Navajos  claim  to  be  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  town-building  tribes. 

The  Pimas  were  "civilized"  Indians.  They  were  powerful  and  rich, 
and  lived  in  great  communal  houses  four  or  iive  stories  high.  The 
Spaniards  almost  destroyed  them,  but  they  rallied  and  became  moder- 
ately prosperous  again  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the  "  Americans" 
of  the  United  States ;  not  having  rebuilt  the  stately  mansions  of  their 
ancestors,  but  living  in  lowly  huts,— yet  "a  healthy  race,  the  men  brave 
and  honest,  the  women  chaste."  But,  says  a  paper  in  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1871,  "since  Butterfield's  mail-coaches  first  passed  through 
their  land"  there  has  been  another  change,  and  "  to-day  foul  diseases 
prevail  to  an  alarming  extent,  many  of  the  women  are  public  prostitutes, 
and  all  will  pilfer  whenever  opportunity  offers."  These  facts  greatly 
diminish,  if  they  do  not  entirely  remove,  the  wide  gap  which  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  arts  of  the  Mound -Builders  and  those  of 
the  red  men.  A  general  paralysis  seems  to  have  smitten  the  Indian 
races  (civilized  and  uncivilized)  of  both  North  and  South  America  after 
the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans.  The  Aztecs  and  the  Inca  race  of  Peru 
are  represented  to-day  by  miserable,  torpid,  half-naiced  Indians  (some  of 
them  roving  Indians)  but  little  in  advance  of  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  examine  into  the  arts  and  burial -customs  of  the  modem  Indians, 
we  are  astonished  at  the  similarity  or  identity  between  them  E^embi. 
and  those  of  the  Mound -Builders.  iBrJTihfTr'is  of 

We  find  in  a  modern  Indian  grave  the  same  stone  im-  U"^"™""'- 
plements,  the  same  unsmelted  copper,  the  same  delicately-sculptured 
pipes,  the  same  perforated  shells,  tlie  same  plates  of  mica,  the  same 
pottery,  agricolturai  implements,  ornaments,  etc.,  that  we  have  found 
in  those  of  the  Mound -Builders.  The  weapons  have  the  same  forms. 
The  materials  are  the  same.  In  some  Indian  graves  near  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  (see  p.  223,  "Antiquities  of  the  Southern 
Indians")  found  "stone  and  clay  images,' marine  shells,  stone  imple- 
ments, arrow-  and  spear-heads,  a  stone  sword,  agricultural  implements, 
various  ornaments  of  stone,  clay,  and  shell,  pots^  vases  of  curious 
devices,  and  copper  crosses."  We  only  give  this  as  an  example.  It 
reads  like  an  exploration  of  one  of  the  great  mounds  of  Ohio  or 
Missouri.  "A  stone  sword"  is  mentioned,— evidently  the  serrated 
sword  of  the  Mound-Builders,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Caribs. 

The  commercial  intercourse  carried  on  among  the  Indians,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  author  of  the  "Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians," 
35 
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reads  like  another  chapter  from  Messrs.  Squier  aod  Davis.  "The 
Trade  Relations,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "'existing  among  these  primitive 
peoples  were  extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  barter  were  copper, 
flint,  and  stone  implements,  pipes,  shell  ornaments,  pearls,  and  skins. 
Galena,  obsidian,  mica,  and  small  masses  of  native  gold  and  silver,  also, 
formed  subjects  of  merchandise.  Between  tlie  coast  and  the  interior 
a  constant  interchange  of  commodities  was  maintained.  The  beautiful 
jasper  and  flint  arrow-  and  spear-points,  stone  pipes,  discoidal  stones,  and 
various  articles  manufactured  by  the  dwellers  among  the  mountains  were 
readily  sold  to  the  coast  tribes,  who  gave  in  exchange  for  them  shells, 
pearls,  and  commodities  native  to  the  region,  and  held  in  esteem  by 
those  at  a  distance.  .  .  .  From  the  same  stone  grave  in  Nacoochee 
Valley  were  taken  an  ornamental  copper  axe  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  a  large  cassis  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stone  weapons 
made  of  materials  entirely  foreign  to  the  locality."  * 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  mentions  the  discovery  in  one  of  tlie  mounds  of  the 
Elizabethtown  group.  West  Virginia,  of  "an  antique  telescopic  tube  of 
steatite,  skilfully  cut  and  polished,  and  similar  to  one  found  in  Peru. ' '  -j* 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  mention  similar  stone  tubes  in  their  "Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley."  Now  we  learn  from  the  "An- 
tiquities of  tlie  Southern  Indians"  that  these  tubes  were  in  use  among 
the  Southern  Indians,  and  also  among  the  Indians  of  California,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  they  were  cupping-tubes,  or,  in  some  instances,  ornaments. 

Once  more ;  Mr.  Jones  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  game  of  Chungke, 
The  game  of  which  prevailed  among  the  Southern  Indians  throughout 
chuiigki:.  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Vir- 

ginia, and  elsewhere.  Carefully-prepared  areas  were  dedicated  to  this 
game,  which  was  played  with  certain  discoidal  stones.  The  Indians  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  says  Captain  Bernard  Romans,  play  at  this  game 
"from  morning  till  night,"  and  "bet  high,"  staking  on  it  "all  of  their 
skins,  then  their  pipes,  their  beads,  trinkets,  and  ornaments,  and,  lastly, 
their  blankets  and  otiier  garments,  and  even  all  their  arras."  Messrs. 
Squier  and  Davis,  we  are  told,  found  these  discs  in  the  mounds  of  the 
West,  which,  they  say,  "are  related  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  relics 
scattered  over  the  surface  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  Peru."  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  "numerous  discoidal  stones  that  are  found  in  the 
tumuli  and  at  the  sites  of  ancient  occupancy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
serve  to  denote  that  this  game  was  practised  among  the  earlier  tribes  of 
that  valley  at  the  Mound  period.  Tliese  antique  quoits  are  made  with 
great  labor  and  skill  from  very  hard  and  heavy  pieces  of  stone.  They 
are  generally  exact  discs,  of  a  concave  surface,  with  an  orifice  in  the 

*  Pjiges  63,  64,  ■\  See  Baldwin's  Ancient  America,  pp.  40-42,  70-74. 
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centre,  and  a  broad  rim. ' '  *  They  are  found  also  in  the  ancient  mounds 
of  the  Southern  States.  This  game  of  chungke  was  a  national  game 
among  all  of  the  Southern  Indians.  Its  prevalence  among  the  Mound- 
Builders  necessarily  suggests  some  bond  of  connection  between  them 
and  the  red  men. 

Dr.  Foster  gives  a  good  deal  of  prominence  to  the  recent  discovery  of 
cloth  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio.  "This  fact,"  he  says,  "was  Manufectutcof 
so  novel  in  itself,  and  so  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  '='"*■ 
as  to  the  degree  of  civilization  and  knowledge  of  the  arts  among  the 
mound -builders,  that  I  hesitated  about  making  it  public."  A  discovery 
subsequent  to  that  of  Dr.  Foster  assured  him  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  weaving  among  this  race.  They  clothed 
themselves,  he  says,  in  part  at  least,  not  in  skins  like  the  Indian ;  not, 
like  the  Sandwich  Islander,  in  cloth  made  of  the  macerated  bark  of 
certain  trees;  nor,  like  the  dwellers  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  in  matted  sheets 
of  vegetable  fibre  ;  but  in  a  cloth  regularly  spun  with  a  uniform  thread, 
and  woven  with  a  warp  and  woof."  f  The  fabric,  we  are  told,  appears 
to  be  composed  "of  some  material  allied  to  hemp,"  and  the  original 
texture  corresponded  with  that  of  "coarse  sail-cloth."  J 

"There  is  no  evidence,"  says  Dr.  Foster,  "that  the  Indians  possessed 
this  art  when  first  known  to  the  white  man."  "These  facts,"  it  is  far- 
ther stated,  "go  far  to  dissever  the  present  race  of  Indians  from  the 
mound-builders,  and  to  link  the  latter  to  the  civilized  races  of  Central 
America."  § 

It  appears,  however,  from  Mr.  Jones's  work,  that  the  Southern  Indians 
did  manufacture  cloth,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  just  as  good  cloth  as 
that  described  from  the  Ohio  mounds. 

"Formerly,"  says  Adair,  "the  Indians  made  very  handsome  carpets. 
They  have  a  wild  hemp  that  grows  about  six  feet  high  in  open,  rich, 
level  lands,  and  which  usually  ripens  in  July ;  it  is  plenty  on  our  frontier 
settlements.  When  it  is  fit  for  use,  they  pull,  steep,  peel,  and  beat  it ; 
and  the  old  women  spin  it  off  the  distaffs  with  wooden  machines,  having 
some  clay  on  the  middle  of  them  to  hasten  the  motion.  When  the 
coarse  thread  is  prepared,  they  put  it  into  a  frame  about  six  feet  square, 
and,  instead  of  a  shuttle,  they  thrust  through  the  thread  with  a  long 
cane,  having  a  large  string  through  the  web,  which  they  shift  at  every 
second  course  of  the  thread.  When  they  have  thus  finished  their  arduous 
labor,  they  paint  each  side  of  the  carpet  with  such  figures  of  various 
colors  as  their  fruitful  imaginations  devise ;  particularly  the  images  of 
birds  and  beasts  they  are  acquainted  with ;  and  likewise  of  themselves, 

«  Quoted  in  "  Anliquities  of  the  Soulhern  Indians,"  p.  353. 

t  Prehistoric  Races  of  Ihe  United  States,  p.  223.  J  lb.,  p.  225.  \  lb.,  p.  22S. 
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acting  in  their  social  and  martial  relations."  He  was  informed  that  the 
Muscogees,  time  out  of  mind,  passed  the  woof  with  a  shuttle,  "having 
a  couple  of  threddles  which  they  move  with  the  hand  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  make  good  dispatch,  something  after  our  manner  of  weaving." 

Buffalo's  wool,  we  are  also  told  by  Mr.  Jones,  "was  extensively  used 
for  spinning  and  weaving, "  The  Choctaws  made  turkey-feather  blankets. 
The  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry  was  also  used  for  making  shawls  and 
cloaks.  It  was  first  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  beaten  so  as  to  cause  all 
the  woody  parts  to  fall  off.  The  remaining  threads  were  then  beaten  a 
second  time,  and  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  dew.  When  well  whitened, 
they  were  spun  and  twisted  into  thread. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Knight  of  Elvas  that  the  companions  of 
De  Soto  observed  blankets  or  shawls  among  the  natives  while  i)assing 
through  the  region  now  constituting  Middle  Georgia.  "  Some  of  these 
were  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  others  of  a  grass  resembling 
the  nettle,  which,  when  beaten,  becomes  like  flax. ' '  * 

We  have  thus  spinning  and  weaving  among  the  Southern  Indians,  the 
material  (like  that  of  the  Mound -Builders)  hemp;  or,  in  other  cases,  a 
species  of  grass,  or  the  bark  of  the  mulberry,  or  the  wool  of  the  buffalo. 

We  are  told,  moreover,  that  certain  tribes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
spun  and  wove  the  wool  of  the  sheep.f 

The  southern  coasts  of  the  United  States,  we  have  mentioned  else- 
where, present  great  numbers  of  shell-mounds.  We  are  told 
that  many  of  them  are  very  ancient,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  were  cotemporary  with  the  Mound -Builders.  Mr.  Jones  mentions 
a  group  of  more  than  forty  tumuli  on  Colonel's  Island,  in  Liberty 
County,  Georgia.  Besides  these  sepulchral  tumuli,  the  adjacent  fields 
are  "  hoary,"  we  are  told,  with  shell-mounds. 

It  appears  to  us  that  we  ascertain  thus  an  important  characteristic  of  the 
Mound-Builders'  civilization.  Some  of  them  lived  on  the  coast,  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  fishermen  of  the  Danish  kjokken -mod dings. 

The  modern  Indians  often  lived  in  the  same  way.  Many  of  the 
Southern  shell-mounds  (and,  we  believe,  all  on  the  northeast  coasts  of 
the  tluited  States)  belonged  to  them. 

The  circumstance  illustrates  at  once  another  practice  common  to  these 
two  races,  and  the  rude  and  primitive  condition  of  their  society. 

Other  alleged  There  are  other  evidences  adduced  of  the  antiquity  of 
evidenua  of  man  in  America.  Dr.  Foster  mentions  them  in  qrder.  The 
fAh'A^"'"^  Mound-Builders  he  assigns  to  the  Historic  Epoch.  His 
can  races.        scheme  is  as  follows  : 

•  See  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.  73,  78,  86,  87. 
f  American  Cyolopsedia,  1873,  vol.  i,  p.  402. 
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MIOCENE  (?). 


Flint  flake  in  beds  of  Aurilkc,  wilh  remains 
of  Diaoihenam  and  Machah-odtts  latidens. 

Hacked  bones  at  Pouanc^,  Maine-el- Loire, 
viHi  HuHlherhan  fsssile.  All  these  instances 
require,  he  says,  furtlier  autliendcation. 


Fiint  ilakes,  etc.,  in  the  gravel-beds  of  Col- 
orado and  Wyoming,  wifli  shells  belonging 
lo  the  genera  Corbicula  and  Rangia.  Further 
authentication  required. 


Hacked  bones  in  the  beds  of  St.  Prc5l 
socialed  with  EUphas  meridionalis,  Rhiii 
rus  leplorhinu!,  Hippofotamus  major.  1 
dence  not  conoitiaive. 


n  skuil  found  in  Calaveras  County, 


DRIFT  {dosing period). 


Epoch    of    . 


inimah,  —  Terrace 
;  Somme,  Seine,  in  France ; 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Middlesex,  in  England, 
with  flint  implernents,  etc.  The  caves  in 
France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Wales  (in 
part)  with  fiint  implements. 

Epi?i:&  of  the  Mgraiid  BiisHng  Ani- 
mals (Reindeer  Period). — Dordogne  caves, 
France,  Belgian  caves  (in  part),  loess  of  the 
Rhine,  skeletons,  improved  flint  implements, 


with  re 


IS  of  ii 


Plummet  from  San  Joaquin  Valicy. 
Stone  hatchet  (?)  found  in  Jersey  County, 
Illinois. 


Flint  implements  foimd  in  the  lacustrine 
deposit  in  the  Osage  Valley,  and  Bourbeuse 
Valley,  of  Missouri,  with  bones  of  mastodon. 


Epochofthe  DonusHcaisd  Existing  Animals. 
Shell-mounds  of  Denmark. 
Stone  implements  in  Danish  (Scotch  fir) 

Lake- dwellings  of  Switaerianclof  tlie  Stone 
Age. 

Clyde  marine  strata  with  canoes. 
Peat  of  the  Somme  Valley. 
Works  of  art  in  Ihe  Nile 'mad. 


Human  skeleton  in  the  Delta  of  the  Mis^ 

Ancient  hearths  in  alluvium  of  Ohio  Valley 
Shells  of  the  Busycon  in  the  alluvium. 

Shell-accumulations  on  the  Gulf  coast  (ii 
part). 


MORE   RECENT. 
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Having  commenced  with  the  Mound-Builders,  we. shall  proceed  back- 
wards in  noticing  these  periods. 

I.  The  Shell-Motmds. — No  antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  shell-mounds 
of  the  northeast.  They  evidently  belonged  to  the  modem  Indians,  and 
relics  of  European  origin  are  found  in  them. 

On  the  Gulf  coast  they  are  older,  apparently.  At  Grand  Lake,  on  the 
TSche,  the  accumulations  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  forty  feet  broad, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  Large  live-oak  trees  are  growing 
upon  them.  This  region  is  now  fifteen  miles  inland,  "thus  showing 
that  marked  changes  in  the  sca4evel  have  occurred  in  comparatively 
recent  times." 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  ^/flsf rf /s#£rv  was  found  in  these  mounds. 
We  have  here,  therefore,  not  an  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man,  but 
an  evidence  that  a  great  physical  alteration  in  the  character  of  this  coast 
has  occurred  within  a  very  recent  period. 

The  fact  that  this  pottery  is  glazed  connects  it  at  once  with  Chiriqui, 
or  some  nation  far  advanced  in  the  ceramic  art. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  near  San  Francisco,  three  miles  from  San  Pablo, 
there  is  a  shell-mound  almost  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  Two 
years  ago,  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  numerous  human  skeletons  were 
found,  and  "some  bones  of  dogs  and  birds,  and  many  implements  of 
stone."  "One  baby  had  been  rolled  in  along  piece  of  red  silk,  like 
the  mummies,  which  had  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  a  sort  of  as- 
phaltum."  From  the  skulls,  the  skeletons  were  referred  to  an  extinct 
tribe  of  Indians.     These  skeletons  were  In  a  sitting  posture. 

Dr.  Foster  considers  the  corpse  in  "the  long  piece  of  red  silk"  an 
"intrusive  burial."  This  might  be  the  case  if  "  intrusive  burials"  were 
usual  as  deep  down  as  twenty  feet.* 

The  fresh-water  shell-heaps  of  Florida  are  also  on  a  scale  that  almost 
surpasses  belief.  With  reference  to  their  age.  Prof  Wyman  mentions  one 
covering  twenty  acres,  at  Silver  Spring,  on  which  grows  a  grove  of  live- 
oaks.  Six  of  these,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  as  follows : 
one,  thirteen  feet ;  three,  fifteen  feet ;  one,  nineteen  feet ;  and  one  be- 
tween twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  feet,  in  circumference.  The  two  last 
he  calculates  to  be  six  hundred  years  old.  On  the  same  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, the  least  age  of  the  mounds  near  Blue  Spring,  and  at  Old  Town, 
would  be  about  four  hundred  years. 

With  this  we  may  dismiss  the  shell-mounds.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Dr.  Foster  assigns  the  most  ancient  of  these  to  the  era  of  the  Stone  Age 
Lake-Dwellings  of  Switzerland.     What  evidence  is  there? 
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2.  Ancient  Hearths  in  the  Alluvium  of  the  Ohio  Valley. — At  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  Col.  Whittlesey,  in  examiuing  the  fluviatile  deposits  on 
the  Ohio  River,  observed  two  ancient  heartlis.  They  were  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  above  low  water,  and  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface. 
They  are  in  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  usual  loamy  yellow  clay  of  the 
valley,  which  is  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  thick,  and  on  which  are  extensive 
works  of  the  Mound -Builders. 

The  substance  of  this  statement  is  that  in  the  river-mud,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  fifteen  feet  below  the  mounds,  two  ancient  hearths  have 
been  found.  A  solitary  example  of  this  sort,  in  the  first  place,  proves 
nothing ;  because  it  may  be  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances  of 
which  we  of  course  know  nothing.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  the  action  of  the  Ohio  River  in  depositing  this  mud  on  its 
banlffi.  We  have  already  seen  the  freaks  of  the  Mississippi  in  this 
respect ;  the  present  deposit  may  all  have  been  the  work  of  a  single 
freshet.     The  Ohio  River  rises  sixty  feet  at  Cincinnati. 

3.  The  Human  Skeleton  found  by  Dr.  Dowler  at  New  Orleans. — We 
have  already  considered  this.  Dr.  Foster  himself  rejects  the  antiquity 
of  the  skeleton.     After  reviewing  the  evidence,  he  says, — 

"  Thus,  then,  with  these  carefully- observed  computations  before  us  [of 
the  U.  S.  Engineers,  Humphreys  and  Abbot],  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  antiquity  assigned  by  Dr.  Dowler  to  the  human  remains 
found  beneath  the  surface  at  New  Orleans.  What  he  regards  as  four 
buried  forests,  which  once  flourished  on  the  spot,  may  be  nothing  more 
than  drift-wood  brought  down  by  the  river  in  former  times,  which  became 
imbedded  in  the  silts  and  sediments  which  were  deposited  on  what  was 
then  the  floor  of  the  Gulf"* 

4.  The  Mastodon-remains  found  by  Dr.  Koch  with  flint  arrow-heads.  — 
We  have  detailed  one  of  these  two  cases.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
discredit  them.  Dr.  Foster  seems  in  doubt  about  them.  He  desires  to 
show  that  the  association  of  the  remains  of  man  and  the  mastodon  proves 
the  great  antiquity  of  man.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  use  the  same  facts 
to  prove  the  very  recent  existence  of  the  mastodon  in  America, — a  fact 
abundantly  illustrated  by  the  finding  of  the  mastodon-remains  constantly, 
all  over  the  country,  in  the  surface  peat  and  mud,  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet,— often  on  the  surface. 

5.  The  Human  Pelvis  in  the  Loess  at  Natchez. — In  the  bottom  of  a 
ravine  cut  through  this  fluviatile  deposit  at  Natchez,  Dr.  Dickeson,  many 

»  Dr.  Foster  adds  the  following  in  a  nole  at  the  botlom  of  the  page  :  "  Since  the  above 
was  written,  I  have  seen  the  remarks  of  Prof.  C.  G.  Forsliey,  made  before  the  New  Orleans 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  discredits  the  observations  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  river-bed,  the  meagre  thickness  of  the  alluvium,  and  the  insufficient  age 
of  the  delta."    See  p.  76. 
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,  mingled  with  those  of  the 


years  ago,  found  the  pelvic  bone  of  a 
mastodon  and  megalonyx. 

Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  "Extinct  Mammalia  of  North 
America,"  remarks  on  this,  "The  specimen  may  have  been  cotemporary 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  with  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
found,  though  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  if  not  more  probable 
that  it  may  have  fallen  into  the  formation  from  an  Indian  grave  above, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  become  stained,  like  the  true  fossils, 
from  ferruginous  infiltration," 

Professor  C.  G.  Forshey  (quoted  by  Dr.  Foster  as  a  highly  competent 
observer)  speaks  of  these  remains  as  follows;  "I  examined  the  spot 
where  the  bone  was  found,— in  Bernard's  Bayou,  jijst  above  the  bridge, 
on  the  Pine-ridge  road,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Natchez.  The 
material  from  which  it  was  taken  was  a  dark  loam  in  the  bottom  of  the 
thirty-feet  bayou.  It  was  probably  not  m  silu,  but  this  loam,  and  the 
bone  too,  probably,  had  caved  in  from  some  point  above,  and  had  been 
drifted  thither  from  fields  of  several  miles  square,  above  the  road.  A 
dozen  plantation  burial-places,  and  Indian  mounds  and  camps,  had  been 
exposed  above  for  centuries;  and  in  recent  years,  since  inhabited  by 
the  whites  (for  a  hundred  years),  the  drains  had  cut  through  the  surface 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  and  even  forty  feet  in  the  bluff  loam-beds.  The 
probabilities  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  this  bone  was  not  of  the  Bluff 
(mastodon)  formation,  but  of  the  present  era." 

Dr.  Foster  accepts,  apparently,  these  views.* 

6.  Stone  hatchet  from  the  modified  drift  of  Jersey  County,  IlUmis. — 
We  are  told   by  Dr    Foster  tl  at  th'     objc  t  '       d  in  the  river- 


gravel,  which,  with  the  1  (.^s,  fills  the  Iate:-i.l  ^illcys  of  this  region  of 
Illinois  to  the  depth  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet.     A  section  of 


*  See  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  Stales,  p.  s 
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this  formation  is  exhibited  at  the  spot  where  this  stone  relic  was  found 
being  exposed  by  the  cutting  of  Otter  Creek  through  the  beds.  The 
exposure  here  exhibited  twenty  feet  of  yellowish -brown  clay  at  the  top, 
overlying  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  with  boulders  ;  and 
beneath  this  last,  about  fifteen  feet  of  blue  clay,  extending  below  the 
bed  of  the  creek.  From  a  mass  of  cemented  pebbles  and  sand,  which 
had  become  detached  and  had  fallen  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  the 
hatchet  was  procured  which  is  represented  in  the  preceding  figure  (given 
by  Dr.  Foster). 

The  material  is  sionite.  We  will  quote  from  Dr.  Foster :  "  The  por- 
tion which  projected  from  the  matrix  has  been  so  long  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric agents  as  to  present  a  nearly  uniform  surface,  except  along  the 
line  a,  which  appears  to  be  a  thin  leaf  of  more  durable  material,  stand- 
ing slightly  out  from  the  general  ground ;  and  the  bold  ridge  b,  which 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  mass  in  chemical  composition,  and  extends 
obliquely  around  the  whole  specimen.  I  can  conceive  that  if  the  lower 
part  had  been  imbedded  in  a  conglomerate  rock  for  a  time,  the  upper 
part  might  have  weathered  so  as  to  leave  a  projection ;  but  this  projection 
is  equally  prominent  on  the  lower  side.  If  this  had  been  a  finished 
hatchet,  the  workman  would  not  have  left  the  ridge  which  we  have  de- 
scribed [we  imagine  not],  as  it  would  have  interfered  with  its  cutting 
properties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  claimed  that  after  having 
worked  out  the  head  he  undertook  to  flake  olT  a  portion  from  the  edge, 
but  the  fracture  extended  too  deep,  and  the  work  was  spoiled ;  and  the 
conchoidal  nature  of  the  fracture  on  one  side  lends  plausibility  to  this 
view."     P.  68. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  rude  fragment  is  disqualified  for  serving  as  a 
cutting  instrument  in  consequence  of  "the  bold  ridge  b,"  which  ex- 
tends entirely  around  the  whole  specimen,  just  above  the  sharp  edge. 
It  would  be  most  natural,  therefore,  as  the  object  bears  no  special  re- 
semblance to  anything,  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  natural  form  with  which 
man  has  had  nothing  to  do.  But  Dr.  Foster  first  sets  aside  the  improb- 
ability of  finding  a  cotemporary  human  implement  in  the  river-gravel 
of  Illinois,  and  then  reasons  himself  into  the  possibility  that  the  object 
found  is  a  stone  hatchet,  when  it  is  entirely  unfitted  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  cutting  implement  of  any  sort. 

Furthermore,  this  "object,"  having  been  found  not  in  .nVa,  but  in  a 
fallen  mass  of  "cemented"  gravel,  need  not  possess  any  great  antiquity. 
This  cementation  of  grave!  is  often  a  modern  process,  and  may  have 
occurred  at  any  iron  or  lime  spring  whose  waters  may  have  reached  the 
gravel  in  question. 

7.  Plummet  from  the  San  Joaquin  FaU^.—Ths  next  testimony  to  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  America  is  from  the  gravel-deposits  of  California. 
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The  material  here  is  also  of  sienite,  and  there  is  no  question  of  its  having 
been  shaped  by  human  hands.  Below  we  give  a  representation  of  this 
highly -finished  specimen. 

This  plummet,  as  Dr.  Foster  calls  it,  is  ground  and  polished  so  as  to 
display  in  marked  contrast  the  pure  white  of  the  feldspar  and  the  dark 
green  or  black  of  the  hornblende.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone,  one 
end  terminating  in  a  point.  The  other  end  is  perforated.  Dr.  Foster 
says  "it  affords  an  exhibition  of  the  lapidary's  skill  superior  to  anything 
yet  furnished  by  either  continent," 

It  was  discovered  by  some  workmen  who  were  digging 
a  well  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Lafayette  Nealy,  in  the  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquin.  It  was  {as  alleged)  imbedded  in  the  gravel 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 

In  connection  with  this  case,  we  may  mention  that  the 
bones  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant  occur  throughout  Cali- 
fornia at  the  surface  and  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  in  the 
"Post -pliocene."  Such  is  the  statement  of  Prof.  Whitney, 
What,  then,  is  the  age  of  this  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
"lapidary's  skill"?  Dr.  Foster  assigns  it  to  the  era  of  the 
"Drift,"  by  which  he  evidently  means  the  "  River -Gravel. " 
The  age  of  the  river-gravel  we  have  already  discussed. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  man  appeared  in  America  even 
as  early  as  this.  Dr.  Foster  himself  informs  us  that  "no 
remains  of  the  mastodon  [p.  84]-  have  been  found  in  deposits  older 
than  the  Loess;  .  .  .  that  the  peat  swamps  are  the  great  sepulchres  of 
this  animal"  (as,  ordinarily,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  river- 
gravels  are  of  the  elephant). 

(Leaving  California  out),  in  every  case  in  America,  as  at  Petit-Anse, 
on  the  Ashley  River,  in  Missouri,  at  Natchez,  where  human  remains  or 
works  of  art  have  been  asserted  to  have  been  found  with  elephantine 
remains,  the  animal  was  the  mastodon,  and  not  the  mammoth.  (It  is 
true,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  even  the  mammoth -remains  occur 
on  the  surface,  and  in  later  formations  than  the  river-gravel.) 

Prof.  Whitney  states,  farther,  that  artificial  implements  have  been 
frequently  found  in  California  in  connection  with  the  bones  of  the 
"elephant  and  mastodon."  (This  is  probably  much  too  strongly  stated : 
we  should  like  to  have  the  specificatioris.) 

From  all  of  these  facts  it  is  probable  that  this  sienite  "net-sinker,"* 
or  whatever  it  is,  may  be  as  old  as  the  fiint  implements  found  in  the 

«  It  is  very  probable,  Dr.  Andrews  suggests,  that  the  iniplomeiit  was  part  of  the  outfit  of 
a  "  medicine-man."  Before  the  great  fire,  there  were  in  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 
three  quite  similar  stone  implements,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  pouch  of  an  Apache 
"  medicine-man"  killed  in  battle.     Thtj  are  said  to  have  been  used  for  pi 
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Bourbeiise  and  Pomme-de-Terre  Valleys  (Missouri),  at  Petit-Anse,  and 
on  the  Ashley  River.  These  (if  we  accept  the  cotemporaneity  of  the 
remains  found)  were  of  the  age  of  the  Mastodon,  or  of  the  American 
Peat  and  Shell-marl. 

The  workmanship  of  this  stone  negatives  the  idea  of  any  extreme 
antiquity.  It  belonged,  obviously,  to  such  a  race  as  those  which  have 
left  their  memorials  in  Mexico  and  in  Central  America.  As  to  the 
depth  at  which  it  was  found,  it  is  an  isolated  case,  and  a  thousand  acci- 
dents may  account  for  that, — might,  indeed,  remand  it  to  a  very  modern 
date;  and,  besides  all  this,  the  facts  are  not  properly  authenticated. 

We  might  also  ask  how  the  polished  stone  axe  referred  to  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  (p.  605)  as  found  at  Malton,  below  a  band  of  undisturbed 
clay,  in  the  river-gravel,  got  into  this  paleolithic  bed.  We  might  ask 
Dr.  Foster  how  the  copper  knife  figured  on  p.  256  of  his  work,  and 
found  in  the  valley  of  Rock  River,  Illinois,  got  into  the  "river-drift," 
where  it  is  represented  by  the  Assistant  State  Geologist  of  Illinois  to 
have  been  found. 

8.  Human  Skull  found  in  Calaveras  County,  California. — This  skull 
is  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  a  shaft,  near  Angelos,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep,  in  the  "  gold-drift,"  or  gold-bearing  gravel.  This  bed 
of  auriferous  gravel  was  covered  by  five  beds  of  lava  and  other  volcanic 
matter,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick. 

The  authenticity  of  this  account  has  been  seriously  questioned, 
and  Prof.  Whitney,  who  secured  the  skull  for  the  museum  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  was  thought  in  California  to  have  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  hoax. 

But  there  are  other  stories  of  the  same  kind.  In  1857,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Winslow  sent  to  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society  the  fragment  of  a 
human  cranium,  which  he  represented  to  have  been  found  in  the  "  pay- 
dirt"  (gold-gravel),  in  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and 
elephant,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below  the  surface  of  Table 
Mountain,  California.  And  again,  in  1S68,  Prof.  Blake  read  before 
the  American  Association  at  Chicago  an  account  of  the  finding  of 
"the  teeth  of  extinct  mammalia  as  well  as  the  relics  of  human  art"  in 
this  same  Table  Mountain,  at  the  depth  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet. 

The  auriferous  gravel  of  California  is  referred  by  Prof.  Whitney  to 
the  Pliocene  strata,  and  therefore  the  Calaveras  skull  is  allotted  to  the 
Pliocene  Age.  But  this  gold-gravel  is  a  surface -deposit,  "  covering  the 
face  of  the  country"  in  some  regions,  and  therefore  an  ancient  in- 
habitant of  California  might  leave  his  bones  in  it  without  belonging  to 
the  Pliocene  Period, 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  lava  and  vol- 
canic matter  superimposed  ?     That  at  Santorin  there  is  a  buried  city 
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under  one  Iiiindred  feet  of  lava  and  volcanic  matter,  in  which  beautiful 
pottery  and  gold  and  copper  implements  have  been  found.  And  we 
might  add  that  near  Rome  the  relics  of  the  Iron  Age — some  700  B.C., 
perhaps — are  found  under  similar  consolidated  volcanic  matter. 

Herculaneum  is  buried  from  seventy-six  to  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  under  the  lava  and  ashes  of  Vesuvius. 

When  Humboldt  visited  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  he  found  the  lava  (from  the  eruption  of  1759) 
five  hundred  feet  thick  around  the  base  of  the  cones,  and  spreading 
from  them  over  an  area  of  four  square  miles. 

In  1783  the  volcano  of  Skaptar  Jokul  in  Iceland  threw  out,  at  inter- 
vals, two  branches  of  lava,  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  the  greater 
of  which  was  fifty  and  the  lesser  forty-five  miles  in  length.  The 
channel  of  the  river  Skapta,  in  many  places  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  two  hundred  broad,  was  filled,  and  the 
river  dried  up.  This  column,  issuing  from  this  rocky  gorge,  then  dis- 
charged itself  into  a  deep  lake,  which  it  also  completely  filled  up. 
Issuing  thence,  it  overflowed  the  level  country,  in  a  stream  from  ten  to 
fifieen  miles  wide.  The  other  branch  of  the  lava  discharged  itself  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  Hverfisfliot,  and  spread  over  the  plains,  attaining  a 
breadth  of  seven  miles.  The  ordinary  depth  of  both  currents  was  one 
hundred  feet,  but  in  narrow  defiles  it  sometimes  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred. Professor  Bischoff  calculated  the  entire  volume  of  this  lava  to 
exceed  in  magnitude  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc* 

There  are  at  the  present  day  active  volcanoes  in  Oregon  and  in 
Washington  Territory  to  the  north  of  California,  in  Mexico  to  the 
south  of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  peninsula  of  California ;  while  within  the 
past  few  years  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  serious  and  frequent 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

But  why  descend  into  these  particulars  ?  The  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Territories  by  Prof.  Hayden  (published  by  the  Government)  repre- 
sents the  great  Snake  River  Basin,  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
miles  wide  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long, — shut  in  by 
mountains, — -as  "entirely  covered  by  a  bed  of  basalt  of  modern  date." 
Prof.  Hayden  gives  the  same  account  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  in 
Montana.  This  basaltic  cap  was  traced  again  in  Colorado,  The  whole 
region  has  been  the  theatre  apparently  of  volcanic  action  on  the  most 
tremendous  scale  and  of  the  most  violent  character.  We  are  repeatedly 
told,  moreover,  by  Prof.  Hayden,  that  all  of  this  is  very  "recent." 
"The  lake -deposits,"  he  says,  "  are  certainly  of  very  moderate  date, 
at  least  as  late,  and  perhaps  later  than  the  Pliocene.     Upon  this  rests 


''  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49-51. 
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a  huge  bed  of  drift,  which  was  deposited  still  later,  aud  then  comes  the 
outflow  of  basalt." 

"  As  I  have  frequently  stated,"  he  says,  "  the  effusion  of  the  basalt 
is  a  modern  event,  probably  occurring,  for  the  most  part,  near  the 
commencement  of  our  present  period,  after  the  entire  surface  reached 
nearly,  or  quite,  the  present  elevation." 

This  whole  region,  we  learn  also,  is  marked  by  hot  springs  and  geysers  : 
the  evidence  seems  clear,  says  Prof.  Hayden,  that  "all  over  the  West 
during  this  great  period  of  volcanic  activity  the  hot  springs  and  perhaps 
even  geysers  were  numerous.  The  hot  springs  which  are  now  slowly- 
dying  out  are,  of  course,  the  last  of  this  series  of  events," — so  that  we 
are  not  out  of  this  Volcanic  Epoch  yet.  All  this  bears  not  only  upon 
the  point  under  immediate  discussion ;  it  has  a  most  emphatic  bearing 
upon  the  Uniformitarian  Theory  of  Geology.  When  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
supposes  the  beach  at  Cagliari,  or  the  coast  of  Scandinavia,  to  have  been 
rising  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  per  century,  the  Pacific  region 
of  this  continent  from  Montana  and  Idaho  to  Utah,  and  at  the  same 
time  probably  California  and  Mexico,  were  in  the  throes  of  a  convul- 
sion— or  a  series  of  convulsions — that  have  altered  the  whole  face  of 
the  country.* 

We  know  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  of  California  is 
similarly  covered  by  an  outflow  of  lava,  and  that  geysers  and  hot  springs 
occur  there  also. 

But  there  arc  some  data  to  fix  the  age  of  this  relic.  If  it  belongs  to 
the  Pliocene  Age,  it  ought  to  be  associated  with  Pliocene  animals.  The 
mastodon  and  the  mammoth  (or  Bkphas  Americanus)  neither  date  back 
of  the  river-gravel.  They  belong  to  the  days  of  the  floods  of  the 
loess  and  the  peat  and  shell-marl  deposits. 

And  again  :  the  implements  found  in  connection  with  the  case  men- 
tioned by  Prof.  Blake  were  "  two  stone  objects  which  were  supposed  to 
be  shovels  used  in  cooking;  a  mortar  or  dish,  some  instruuients  re- 
sembling plummets,  and  several  spear-heads."  The  spear-heads,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  were  polished  and  thoroughly  finished  implements, — 
which  is  conclusive  against  any  great  antiquity. 

The  skull  of  the  Calaveras  man  is  described  as  being  "highly  de- 
veloped. ' ' 

These  facts  render  it  absurd  to  refer  these  remains  to  the  "Pliocene." 
They  are  as  old,  probably,  as  the  sienite  "plummet"  of  the  neighboring 
San  Joaquin  Valley. |- 


^  See  U.  S,  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  1871,  pp.  30,  42,  4S  ;  and  Ihe  volume  for 
1872,  pp.  35,3s,  43,  44,  50,  51,  etc. 
t  Since  ihe  above  was  written,  we  have  obtained  from  Prof.  Andrews  and  Prof,  Blake 
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g.  Pre-historic  Remains  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado.— IhctQ  is  yet 
another  example ;  and  in  this  iustance  our  American  man  is  carried  back 
to  the  Miocene  Period. 

The  account  of  these  remains  is  so  incoherent  and  obscure  that  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  intei-pret  it,  but  shall  quote  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Eerthoud, 
who  has  made  the  discovery .  This  account  was  laid  before  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  in  1872.  The  observations  were 
made  on  Crow  Creek,  lat.  40°  N.,  long.  104"  W.  While  investigating  the 
bluffs,  he  found  many  beautiful  moss-agates,  and  numerous  flakes  of  stone 
implements,  mixed  in  Tertiary  gravel  and  seemingly  (in  his  judgment) 
coeval  with  it.     On  leaving  Crow  Creek,  he  proceeds  to  say, — 

"  I  obtained  a  complete  suite  of  stone  implements  and  rude  fragments 
which  occur  in  a  gravel  and  sand  deposit  that  composes  the  summit  and 
sides  of  the  low  bluff  on  the  east  bank.  I  found  them  in  the  gravel,  in 
the  soil,  in  every  kind  of  position,  and  sometimes  weather-beaten  or 
stained  by  weather  and  rain.  The  accompanying  gravel  is  composed  of 
pebbles  of  quartzite,  jasper,  agate,  granite,  mica-slate,  basalt,  with  a  few 
shells,  fossil  wood,  and  wood-opal ;  while  in  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot 


additional  information  with  regard  to  the  Calaveras  skull  and  tlie  stone  implements  from 
Table  Motintain. 

I.  Dr.  Andrews  informs  us  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  of  Chicago  (who  is  well 
Imown),  tells  him  that  he  (Dr.  Patterson)  was  informed  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Brier,  a  reliable 
minister  of  Alvarado,  Cal.,  that  his  (Brier's)  brother,  a  miner,  was  one  of  two  men  who 
took  the  so-called  Calaveras  skull  from  a  cave  in  the  sides  of  the  valley  and  placed  it  in  the 
shafi  where  it  was  found,  and  that  the  whole  object  was  a  practical  joke  to  deceive  Prof. 
Whitney,  the  geologist.  This,  says  Dr.  Andrews,  expliuns  the  stalagmite  found  adherent 
to  Che  skull.  The  skull,  we  may  add,  was  not  found  by  Prof.  Whitney  himself,  but  was 
received  by  him  from  others  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period  from  the  time  when  it 
was  represented  to  have  been  found. 

The  plummet  referred  to  above,  which  Dr.  Foster  treats  of,  vras  also  received  without  any 
positive  scientific  proof  that  its  position  was  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  forwarded 
vrith  that  statement,  but  unaccompanied  by  that  clear  evidence  which  is  knqwn  to  be  neces- 
sary in  such  cases  by  those  who  know  the  readiness  with  which  workmen  or  their  overseers 
adopt  as  specimens  from  the  bottom  of  a  pit  objects  which  have  fallen  by  accident  or 
design  from  above. 

a.  The  stone  implements  described  by  Prof.  Blake  as  found  under  the  lava  of  Table 
Mountain  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet  were  not  found  by  him.  They 
were  obtained  from  an  old  man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  gave  this  account  of  them.  Prof. 
Blake  entertains  very  great  doubts  as  to  their  antiquity.  He  deems  it  by  no  means  impossible 
fhat  tliey  may  have  been  washed  into  their  position  through  lateral  fissures  or  crevices  in 
the  mountain. 

Among  the  objects  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  from  this  mountain  were  arrow-heads, 
lance-heads,  utensils,  formed  of  .steatite,  in  the  shape  of  large  spoons  with  rude  handles, 
martars  and  pesUes  (of  trac&yfe),  etc.  Prof.  B.  informs  us  that  some  (possibly  all)  of  the 
spear-heads  were  polished,  and  superior  to  anything  produced  by  the  present  aborigines  of 
the  country. 

According  to  Prof  Whitney,  these  objects  belong  to  the  PlloceneAge  I 
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of  the  bluffs,  ancient  fire-places,  burnt  fragments  of  bone  and  wood,  with 
flint  and  agate  chips  and  implements,  almost  distinct  from  those  on  the 
summit  of  the  low  hills  bordering  Crow  Creek,  are  observed.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  the  two  seem  to  point  to  a  distinct  era,  the  latter 
presenting  some  progress  and  refinement  even  in  stone  implements. 

"The  evidences  of  the  oldest  and  rudest  do  not  even  show  traces  of 
fire  or  fire-places ;  rough  implements,  irregular  piles  of  pebbles,  are  all 
that  are  left  us  to  show  and  identify  to  the  observer  the  obscure  seat  of 
a  still  more  obscure  barbarism. 

"Another  fact  puzzles  me:  that  wherever  on  Cache  la  Poudre,  Big 
Thompson  River,  Clear  Creek,  Crow  Creek,  and  Platte  River  we  find 
evidences  of  pre-aboriginai  occupation,  it  is  invariably  on  the  low 
bluffs  bordering  these  valleys,  and  in  a  Tertiary  gravel  deposit ;  but  if 
we  go  back  into  the  higher  region  of  the  prairies,  they  almost  disappear, 
or  present  a  difference  in  form  or  materia). 

"The  shape,  the  material,  the  rude  barbarism,  of  these  first  attempts 
of  art,  irresistibly  lead  us  to  compare  them  to  the  rude  tools  of  Abbe- 
ville, in  France,  etc. 

"  We  are  fast  nearing  the  high  table-land  between  South  Platte  River, 
Crow  Creek,  and  Pole  Creek.  This  is  a  dividing  ridge  capped  by  con- 
glomerate in  many  places,  and  under  this,  on  T.ow  Wet,  Little  Crow 
Creek,  etc.,  Miocene  beds  with  Oreodon,  Titanotherium,  and  fresh- 
water turtles.  The  gravel-beds  of  Crow  Creek  may  be  Quaternary  {?), 
but  they  seem  made  up  from  the  decomposed  capping  north  of  us,  and 
at  Golden  City  apparently  underlie  the  Newer  Tertiary  beds  capped 
with  basalt  (?)-" 

Following  up  Crow  Creek,  he  noticed  "in  two  places  in  the  steep 
bluff  bordering  the  stream  the  burnt  stones  and  black  carbonaceous 
remains  of  old  fire-places,  from  four  to  eight  feet  below  the  present 
surface. ' ' 

On  a  small  dry  affluent  of  Crow  Creek,  he  continues,  "I  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  ridge  the  evidences  of  the  deserted  site  of  an  ancient 
village,  the  stone-heaps  and  circles,  the  projecting  and  polished  boulders, 
the  stray  flint  tools  and  weapons,  the  multitudes  of  broken  flakes  or  frag- 
ments lefl:  in  the  primeval  workshop;  while  all  around,  dispersed  in  rude 
circles,  the  boulders  of  quartzite,  of  Jaspery  rocks,  yellow,  red,  or  gray, 
nowhere  else  in  situ,  speak  of  some  method  or  manner  of  industry  totally 
unlike  our  modem  Indian  or  mound-builders'  vestiges."  (We  should 
expect  something  a  little  different  in  the  Miocene.) 

The  shells  above  referred  to,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Foster,  are  Corbicula 
and  Rangiat  so  far  as  recognized,  and  are  estuary  shells  "  certainly  not 
later  than  the  older  Pliocene,  probably  Miocene,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  Eocene." 
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It  appears  that  these  flint  implements,  stone  circles,  hearths,*  etc.,  all 
occur  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Apart,  then,  from  the  rudeness  of 
the  implements,  what  evidence  there  is  of  antiquity  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover.  The  finding  of  flint  implements  and  "stone  circles"  in  a 
Miocene  gravel,  exposed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  does  not  prove  the 
ohjects  in  question  to  be  of  the  Miocene  Age,  any  more  than  the  finding 
of  a  pocket-knife  in.  the  coal  that  crops  out  from  the  surface  near  Clarks- 
burg, West  Virginia,  would  prove  that  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  had 
been  practised  in  West  Virginia  in  the  Palseozoic  Age. 

10.  Mr,  Baldwin,  in  his  "Ancient  America,"  cites  yet  another  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  facts  arc 
these:  In  i860,  Mr.  James  S.  Wilson  found  along  the  coast  of  Peru  an- 
cient pottery,  vessels,  images,  etc. ,  all  finely  wrought,  some  of  gold,  in  a 
stratum  of  ancient  surface -earth,  covered  with  marine  remains  six  feet 
thick.  "The  geological  formation  where  these  remains  were  found  is," 
he  says,  "reported  tobeasoldas  the  Drill  strata  of  Europe,  and  identical 
with  that  of  Guayaquil  in  which  bones  of  the  mastodon  are  met  with." 
He  traced  six  terraces  in  going  up  from  the  sea  through  the  province 
of  Esmeraldas  towards  Quito,  and  in  all  cases  these  relics  were  found 
below  high-tide  mark,  which  proves  that  this  region,  after  human  oc- 
cupancy, must  have  been  submerged  and  again  elevated  to  its  present 
position. f 

This  case  makes  a  different  impression  on  us  from  what  it  does  on 
Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Foster.  If  the  facts  are  correctly  stated,  it  proves 
that  the  land  on  this  coast  has  subsided  and  risen  since  "  finely -wrought" 
vessels  and  images,  "and  some"  even  "of  gold,"  were  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Peruvians ;  and  that  the  mastodon  was  living  in  the  region  of 
Guayaquil  at  that  time ;  all  of  which  must  he  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  No  one  in  his  senses  can  believe  that  finely-wrought  vessels  of 
gold  were  fabricated  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago  anywhere. 

Note.— Before  closing  this  chapter  on  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  we  may  remark 
that  Sir  Jolio  Lubboclt(p.  326)  lays  great  stress  on  the  absence  of  the  domesticated  animals 
in  the  Paleolithic  bone-caves:  what,  then,  shsJl  we  say  to  the  fact  that  in  America,  when 
fecoversd  by  the  Europeans,  no  animals  had  been  domesticated  circcpt  the  dog  and  the 
llama  of  Peru?    The  Mexicatis  had  no  domesticated  animals. 


»  There  were  two  hearths  (as  stated)  at  one  point  on  Crow  Cieeli  "  from  four  to  f 

feet"  bencalb  the  stirface.    Sucb  dwellings  were  comtnon  and  are  common  among  savi 

I  Ancient  America,  p.  274 ;  Foster's  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States,  p.  96. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RACES  FARTHER  CONSIBERED,  AND  THEIR 
CONNECTION   WITH  THE  OLD   WORLD. 

Mr.  Morgan's  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family.— Divided  into 
the  Descriptive  and  Claasificatory  Mettiods. — Tlve  first  includes  the  Aryan,  Semitic, 
and  Uralian  Families.— Illustrated  by  the  Roman  Method  of  Computation.— Characler- 
istics  of  the  Descriptive  System. — Its  Value  as  indicating  a  Common  Origin  for  Races 
employing  if. — The  Classificatory  System.— The  Ganowdnian  Family.— Programme  of 
the  System. — It  extends  to  all  the  North  and  South  American  Indians,  to  the  Turanians, 
and  the  Malays.— Unity  of  the  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
South  America  with  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  shovni  by  other  Facts. — Never- 
theless, there  are  Traces  of  more  than  one  Race  in  America.— Intercourse  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.— China.— Japan.— The  Malays.— Polynesian  Canoes.— Navi- 
gation among  the  Polynesians.— Vessels  driven  from  Asia  to  the  Coasts  of  America.— 
From  Europe  to  America.— Discovery  of  Brjizil. —Remarkable  Passage  from  Diodorus 


Mr.  Lewti  H.  Morgan  argues  from  a  new  stand-point  that  all  the 
Indian  nations  of  North  and  South  America  belong  to  the  same  stock. 
He  has  developed  this  in  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  disquisition 
in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions,  entitled 
"  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family. ' ' 

He  exhibits  the  systems  of  six  of  the  great  families  of  mankind,  viz., 
the  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  the  Uralian,  the  Ganow^nian  systems  of  con- 
(American  Indians),  the  Turanian,  and  the  Malayan,  ianguinity. 
These  include  about  four-fifths  of  the  human  race.  His  investigations 
have  not  as  yet  been  extended  to  the  Mongolian,  Tungusian,  Austra- 
lian, and  Negroid  races.  Among  the  six  families  above  specified,  he 
shows  that  there  are  only  two  systems  of  consanguinity  :  Either  descriptive 
the  Descriptive  and  the  Classificatory.  The  first,  which  °'  dassificatory. 
is  that  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  families,  rejecting  classifica- 
tion of  kindred,  except  so  far  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  numerical 
system,  describes  collateral  consanguine!,  for  the  most  part,  by  an  aug- 
mentation or  combination  of  the  primary  terms  of  relationship.  These 
terms,  which  are  those  of  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  and  son 
and  daughter,  to  which  must  be  added,  in  such  languages  as  possess 
them,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter, 
are  thus  restricted  to  the  primary  sense  in  which  they  are  thus  employed. 
All  other  terms  are  secondary.  Each  relationship  is  thus  made  inde- 
36  561 
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pendent  and  distinct  from  every  other.  But  the  second  system,  which 
is  that  of  the  Turanian,  American  Indian,  and  Malayan  families,  reject- 
ing descriptive  phrases  in  every  instance,  and  reducing  consanguinel  to 
great  classes  by  a  series  of  apparently  arbitrary  generalizations,  applies 
the  same  terms  to  all  the  members  of  the  same  class.  It  thus  confounds 
relationships  which,  under  the  descriptive  system,  are  distinct,  and  en- 
larges the  signification  both  of  the  primary  and  of  the  secondary  terms 
beyond  their  seemingly  appropriate  sense. 

Th=  Roman  Thc  Romsn  method  is  the  completest  and  fairest  type  of 
method,  ex-  the  Descriptive  System.  Mr.  Morgan  grves  the  accompany- 
ampeo  rsi.  .^^^  \^^(.  of  consanguiuity  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Romans. 

This  table  represents  the  method  of  computing  relationships  among 
This  system  com  '^^  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  families.  It  supposes 
mon  to  Hie  Aryan,  marriage  between  ^w^g-Z^/iT^w. 

n^'SiZ^  '^"  Another  diagram,  with  an  entire  change  of  terras,  ex- 
cept in  the  first  collateral  line,  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the 
right  lineal  line,  female,  and  the  collateral  lines,  male  and  female,  be- 
yond the  first.  The  necessity  for  independent  terms  for  uncle  and 
aunt  on  the  mother's  side,  to  complete  the  Roman  method,  is,  there- 
fore, apparent.  These  terms  are  found  in  avunculus,  maternal  uncle, 
matertera,  maternal  aunt,  etc. 

The  Greek,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Enghsh,  German,  Swedish, 
Icelandic,  and  cognate  methods  are  then  reviewed.  As  are,  then, 
those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Slavonic,  Celtic  (Erse,  Gaelic,  Manx,  Welsh), 
Persian,  and  Armenian  nations. 

He  finds  them  all  "descriptive,"  which  he  characterizes  as  "a 
natural  system,  following  the  streams  of  the  blood,  and  maintaining 
the  several  collateral  lines  distinct  from  each  other,  and  divergent 
from  the  lineal  line." 

He  then  passes  in  review  the  methods  of  the  Semitic  nations,  and 
finds  that  "  their  radical  characteristics  are  identical  with  the  Aryan." 
"It  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  comparison  that  the  system  of  the 
two  families  was  originally  purely  descriptive,  the  description  being 
effected  by  the  primary  terms;  and  that  the  further  development  of 
each  respectively,  by  the  same  generalizations,  limited  to  the  same  re- 
lationships, was,  in  each  case,  the  work  of  civilians  and  scholars  to 
provide  for  a  new  want  incident  to  changes  of  condition." 

The  question  arises  whether  the  system  in  its  present  form  is  of  nat- 
ural and  necessary  origin,  or  whether  it  started  at  some  epoch  in  a 
common  family  stock  and  was  transmitted  to  such  races  as  now  possess 
it  by  the  streams  of  the  blood. 

"The  descriptive  system  is  simple  rather  than  complex,  and  has  a 
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natural  basis  in  the  nature  of  descents,  where  marriage  subsists  between 
single  pairs.  For  these  reasons  it  might  have  been  framed  by  different 
families,  starting  with  an  antecedent  system  cither  differing  or  agreeing ; 
and  its  perpetuation  in  such  a  case  might  be  in  virtue  of  its  foundation 
upon  the  nature  of  descents.  And  yet  these  conclusions  are  not  free 
from  doubt.  With  the  fact  established  that  the  plan  of  consanguinity 
of  the  two  families  is  identical  in  whatever  is  radical,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther fact  extremely  probable  that  it  had  become  established  in  each  at 
a  time  long  anterior  to  their  civilization,  the  final  inference  is  encouraged 
that  it  prevailed  in  the  two  original  nations  from  which  these  families 
were  respectively  derived.  Standing  alone,  without  any  contrasting 
form,  the  descriptive  system  of  the  two  families  mentioned  would 
scarcely  attract  attention.  But  it  so  .happens  that  in  other  portions  of 
the  human  family  a  system  of  relationship  now  exists  radically  different 
in  its  structure  and  elaborate  and  complicated  in  its  forms,  which  is 
spread  out  over  large  areas  of  human  speech,  and  which  has  perpetuated 
itself  through  equal  periods  of  time  as  well  as  changes  of  condition.  The 
conditions  of  society,  then,  may  have  some  influence  in  determining 
the  system  of  relationship.  In  other  words,  the  descriptive  form  is  not 
inevitable;  neither  is  it  fortuitous.  Some  form  of  consanguinity  was 
an  indispensable  necessity  of  each  family.  Its  formation  involved  an 
arrangement  of  kindred  into  lines  of  descent,  with  the  adoption  of  a 
method  for  distinguishing  one  kinsman  from  another.  Whatever  plan 
was  finally  adopted  would  acquire  the  stability  of  a  domestic  institution 
as  soon  as  it  came  into  general  use  and  had  proved  its  sufficiency.  .  .  . 
The  choice  of  a  descriptive  method  for  the  purpose  of  specializing  each 
relationship,  by  the  Semitic  family,  and  the  adoption  of  the  classificatory 
by  the  Turanian,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  consangujnei  into  groups 
and  placing  the  members  of  each  group  in  the  same  relationship  to  Ego, 
were  generally  acts  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  descriptive 
system  is  simple  in  its  elements,  and  embraces  but  a  few  fundamental 
conceptions.  It  is  therefore  incapable  of  affording  such  significance  of 
a  body  of  evidence  upon  these  questions  as  the  classifica-  "^'s  sysKm. 
tory;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  entirely  without  significance.  It 
is  something  that  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  have  a  system  which 
can  be  definitely  traced  to  the  same  original  form,  and  to  a  period  of 
time  when  each  family,  in  ail  probability,  existed  in  a  single  nation. 
It  is  something  more  that  this  system  has  positive  elements  as  a  product 
of  'human  intelligence ;  and  that  it  has  perpetuated  itself  through  so 
many  centuries  of  time,  in  so  many  independent  channels,  and  under 
such  eventful  changes  of  condition.  To  these  may  be  added  the  further 
fact  that  the  several  systems  of  the  Aryan  nations,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  terms  of  relationship  as  vocables,  demonstrate  the  unity  of  origin 
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of  these  nations,  and  their  descent  from  the  same  stem  of  the  human 
family.  In  like  raamier  the  systems  of  the  several  Semitic  nations,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  terms  as  vocables,  demonstrate  the  unity 
of  origin  of  the  latter  nations,  and  perform  this  work  in  the  most  simple 
and  natural  way.  Upon  the  present  showing  it  will  not  be  claimed, 
against  the  testimony  of  the  vocables,  and  in  the  face  of  the  radical  differ- 
ences in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages, 
that  it  aiTords  any  positive  evidence  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  two 
families.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  descriptive  system  separates 
these  families  and  the  Uralian  from  all  the  other  families  of  mankind 
by  a  clearly -defined  line." 

Mr.  Morgan  then  proceeds  to  show  the  system  of  consanguinity  of 
the  Ganowanian  family. 

The  American  Indians  always  speak  to  each  other  (when  related)  by 
the  employment  of  the  term  expressing  the  relationship, 
tory  System,  and  never  by  calling  the  name  of  the  party.  Addressing 
The  Ganowi-  a  relative,  they  say,  my  father ^  my  elder  brother,  my  grand- 
'*'■  son,  etc.  Where  the  parties  are  not  related,  they  say,  my 
friend.  It  is  thus  that  these  rude  people  have  kept  up  their  complicated 
system  of  relationship.  It  is  a  tribal  affair,  and  every  member  of  the 
tribe  is  addressed  by  another  member  through  the  employment  of  a 
term  which  expresses  their  kinship. 

The  Classificatory  System,  as  has  been  said,  includes  the  Ganowd- 
indudes  ihe  Ga  ^'^^^>  ^''^  Turaniaiis,  and  the  Malays.  Among  these, 
Bowaniaii,  Tuia-  consanguinci  are  never  described  "by  a  combination  of 
nian  and  Malay  (j^g  primary  terms;"  but  they  are  arranged  into  great 
classes.  All  the  individuals  of  one  class  are  admitted 
into  one  and  the  same  relationship,  and  the  same  special  term  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  each  and  all  of  them.  For  example,  my  father's 
brother's  son  is  my  brother,  and  I  apply  to  him  the  same  term  I  apply 
to  ray  real  brother.  The  son  of  this  collateral  brother  and  the  son  of 
my  own  brother  are  both  my  sons,  and  I  apply  to  them  the  same  term 
I  would  use  to  designate  ray  own  son.   ,  ,  . 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  system  on  the  assumption 
of  the  existence  of  marriage  between  single  pairs :  it  probably  originated 
from  a  series  of  customs  and  institutions,  improving  on  each  other,  and 
commencing  with  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  ending  with  a  family 
resting  on  marriage  between  single  pairs. 

The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  system  : 
Principles  of  the       ^-  Cousauguinei  are  not  described  by  a  combination  of 
Sysiem.  primary  terms,  but  are  classified  into  categories,  under 

some  one  of  the  recognized  relationships,  each  of  which  is  expressed 
by  a  particular  term. 
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II.  The  several  collateral  lines  are  alternately  merged  in  the  lineal 
line. 

III.  Consanguinei  address  each  other  by  the  term  of  kinship. 

IV.  From  Ego,  a  male,  to  the  children  of  his  brother,  a  male,  and 
from  Ego,  a  female,  to  the  children  of  her  sister,  a  female,  the  relation- 
ship of  these  children  to  Ego  approaches  in  the  degree  of  its  nearness  ; 
but'  from  Ego  a  male  to  the  children  of  a  female,  or  from  Ego  a  female 
to  the  children  of  a  male,  it  recedes. 

v.  Ascending  one  degree  above  Ego  in  the  lineal  line,  and  crossing 
over  to  the  first  members  of  the  four  branches  of  the  second  collateral 
line,  it  follows  again  that  from  male  line  to  male  line  and  from  female 
to  female  the  relationship  to  Ego  approaches  in  the  degree  of  its  near- 
ness, while  from  the  male  line  to  the  female  line,  and  vice  versa,  it 
recedes,  and  that  irrespective  of  the  sex  oi  Ego. 

VI.  There  are  original  terms  for  grandfather  and  grandmother,  father 
and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter,  in  all 
the  languages  of  these  races. 

VII.  All  my  ancestors  above  grandfather  and  grandmotJier  are  ray 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 

VIII.  All  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  ray  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, and  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  several  ancestors  above 
these,  are  ray  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 

IX.  All  my  descendants  below  my  grandson  and  granddaughter  are 
my  grandsons  and  granddaughters. 

X.  There  is  one  term  for  an  elder  brother  and  another  for  a  younger 
brother, — and  so  for  sisters,— and  no  term  for  brother  or  sister  in  the 
abstract  except  in  the  plural. 

XI.  All  the  children  of  my  several  own  brothers,  and  of  my  several 
collateral  brothers,  myself  a  male,  are  my  sons  and  daughters,  and  all 
the  children  of  these  are  my  grandsons  and  granddaughters. 

XII.  All  the  children  of  ray  own  sisters,  and  of  my  several  collateral 
sisters,  myself  a  male,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces. 

XIII.  So  the  children  of  my  own  brothers  and  of  my  collateral 
brothers,  myself  a  female,  are  my  nephews  and  nieces. 

XIV.  The  children  of  my  own  sisters  and  of  my  collateral  sisters, 
myself  a  female,  are  my  sons  and  daughters. 

XV.  Th^  brothers  of  my  father  are  my  fathers,— and  so  of  all  the 
brothers  of  such  other  persons  as  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  father  ■ 
and  all  the  sisters  of  my  mother  are  ray  mothers,  etc. 

XVI.  The  brothers  of  my  mother  are  my  uncles, — and  so  of  all  the 
brothers  of  other  persons  who  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  mother. 

XVII.  All  the  children  of  several  brothers  are  brothers  and  sisters 
to  each  other. 
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XVIII.  All  sons  of  sons  of  several  brothers  are  brothers  to  each  other, 
elder  or  younger ;  all  the  sons  of  these  are  again  brothers  to  each  other; 
and  the  same  relationship  in  the  male  line  continues  downwards  indefi- 
nitely, so  long  as  each  of  these  persons  stands  at  the  same  degree  of 
remove  from  the  original  brother. 

XIX.  The  children  of  sisters  are  brothers  and  sisters. 

XX.  The  daughters  of  the  daughters  of  several  sisters  are  sisters,  and 
the  daughters  of  these  are  sisters  again,  etc.  (as  above). 

XXI.  All  the  children  of  several  brothers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  their  several  sisters,  on  the  other,  are  cousins,  among  some  of  these 
nations. 

XXII.  The  children  of  cousins  are  cousins  again. 

XXIII.  It  follows,  as  a  general  result,  that  the  descendants  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  of  an  original  pair,  can  never  pass  in  theory  beyond  the 
degree  of  cousin  or  grandchild, — nor,  ascending,  beyond  grandfather. 

XXIY.  All  the  wives  of  my  nephews  and  collateral  sons  are  my 
daughters-in-law;  and  all  the  husbands  of  my  nieces  and  collateral 
daughters  are  my  sons-in-law. 

XXV.  The  wives  of  my  collateral  brothers  and  of  my  male  cousins 
are  my  sisters-in-law,  etc. 

XXVI.  In  all  of  the  preceding  relationships  the  correlative  terms  are 
Strictly  applied  r  thus,  the  one  I  call  son  calls  me  father,  etc. 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  are  the  laws  of  the  Classificatory 
System  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity. 

He  then  shows  that  in  substance  the  system  prevails  among  all  the 
Extends  to  su  the  North  and  South  American  Indians :  among  the  Iroquois, 
American  Indiana,  [he  Huvons,  the  Dakotas,  the  Missouri  nations,  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  the  Mandans,  the  Minitares,  the  Crows,  the  Algonquins  of 
the  Great  Lake  Region,  the  Mississippi  nations,  the  Atlantic  tribes, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  tribes,  tjie  Athabascan  nations,  the  Apaches,  the 
Sanoptin  stock,  the  Shoshonee  nations,  etc. 

He  shows  that  it  prevails  equally  among  the  Village  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  of  Central  America  and  South  America. 

A  similar  examination  is  then  made  of  the  methods  of  computing 
To  the  Turanians  relationship  among  the  Turanian  and  Malayan  nations, 
and  Malays.  and  all  of  them  are  shown  to  correspond  with  those  of 

the  American  Indians. 

The  Chinese  method,  which  seems  to  be  classificatory,  at  the  same  time 
distinguishes  relations  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Descriptive 
System;  probably  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  law  of  descents. 

An  ethnic  connection  is  thus  established  between  all  these  races. 

Mr.  Morgan  remarks  that  in  his  treatise  he  has  shown  the  prevalence 
of  the  Classificatory  System  in  more  than  a  hundred  Indian  (American) 
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nations, — thus  proving  them  to  be  of  one  family,  and  the  system  to  be 
coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ganoi^anian  race  on  the  North 
American  continent;  that  he  has  found  the  Turanian  method  identical, 
on  a  comparison,  with  the  Ganowanian  in  their  radical  characteristics ; 
that  the  methods  of  the  Turanian  races  and  the  Malayan  race  are  one 
and  the  same, — the  Malayan  being  the  older  and  original  form, — the 
East  Indian  element,  left  on  the  continent,  having  modified  the  system 
after  the  departure  of  the  Malayan  branch.  The  Ganowanians,  he  says, 
are  descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  not  from  the  Malays. 
"  The  Tamilian  Indian  and  the  Seneca  Indian  alike  address  their  kins- 
men, not  by  their  names,  but  by  the  degree  of  relationship." 

The  unity  of  the  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  South  America  with  the  Red  unicy  of  American 
Indians  of  North  America  is  inferred  by  Mr.  Morgan  Indians  bdiciKd 
from  other  considerations.  by  other  factB. 

The  Village  Indians,  he  says,  are  surrounded  by  Roving  Indians,— a 
fact  very  well  known,  and  of  great  significance.  Intermediate  betiveen 
these  he  places  the  Iroquois  and  some  other  semi -civilized  tribes. 

The  present  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are,  he  remarks,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  those  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

He  submits  the  following  evidences  of  the  identity  of  the  Village 
Indians  with  the  Roving  Indians : 

1.  The  Unity  of  Physical  Type.  There  is  a  marked  resemblance 
between  them. 

2.  The  Unity  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of  their  Languages. 

3.  Similarity  of  Usages,  Arts,  and  Inventions, — in  those  relating  to 
social  life,  to  warfare,  to  marriage,  burial,  and  especially  in  inechanic 
arts,  such  as  pottery,  weaving  (whether  with  filaments  of  bark  or  threads 
of  cotton),  the  tanning  of  skins,  the  manufacture  of  similar  weapons, 
and,  above  all,  their  architecture,  which  is  founded  on  the  communal 
system  of  living,  a  principle  which  prevailed  among  all  Indian  nations, 
from  near  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

4.  The  Dance.  Among  all  of  these  nations  the  Dance  is  a  domestic 
institution.  No  other  people  on  earth  have  raised  it  to  such  a  degree 
of  studied  development  as  the  American  Indian  nations.  Each  has 
a  large  number,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty,  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  These  dances,  which  have  special 
names,  as  the  Buffalo  Dance,  the  War  Dance,  the  Feather  Dance,  the 
Fish  Dance,  are  sometimes  the  recognized  property  of  a  particular 
society  or  brotherhood;  but  usually  belong  to  the  nation  at  large. 
Each  has  its  own  peculiar  plan,  steps,  and  method,  its  songs  and  cho- 
ruses and  musical  instiuments,  and  each  is  adapted  to  some  particular 
occasion.     Tlie  Dance  is  among  these  tribes  universally  recognized  as 
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a  mode  of  worship.  Among  the  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  their 
dances  are  tlie  same  to-day  that  they  were  centuries  ago  ;  and  they  are 
not  distinguishable  in  their  steps,  order,  and  method,  or  in  their  songs, 
choruses,  and  musical  instruments,  from  the  dances  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
Dakotas,  the  Ojibwas,  or  the  Blackfoot  Indians.* 

5.  The  Structure  of  Indian  Society,— the  tribal  organization,  and, 
more  especially,  their  form  of  government,  by  chiefs  and  councils, — 
the  same  social  structure  and  the  same  forms  prevailing  as  well  among 
the  Village  Indians  as  among  the  Roving  Tribes. 

6.  The  Resemblance  in  Cranial  Characteristics. 

The  Esquimaux,  we  may  add,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  be  a 
recent  people  on  the  American  continent.  Their  system  of  consan- 
guinity is  classificatory,  but  differs  radically  from  that  described  above. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude,  however,  that  there  were 
More  than  one  "o  diversities  among  the  nations  of  America.  The  differ- 
race  in  Am«-  ences  between  the, Peruvians  of  the  time  of  Pizarro  and  the 
Mexicans  who  were  subjugated  by  Cortez  were  very  marked. 
One  race  may  have  spread  over  both  continents,' but  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  were  no  other  intrusive  races.  These  elements  may  have 
been  more  or  less  mixed  in  different  regions.  It  is  highly  probable, 
American  civ-  also,  that,  after  the  aborigines  of  America  had  occupied 
lUzaiion.  ha-Oa  continents,  civilization  was  introduced  at  certain  points 

among  them  by  settlers  from  Eastern  Asia, — as  from  China,  Japan,  or 
India,  The  Peruvians  present  the  characteristics  of  a  race  who  wer-e 
civilized  in  this  way,  and  many  analogies  are  pointed  out  between  the 
customs  of  that  country  and  those  of  China: — as  the  artificial  frame  of 
society  in  both  countries,  and  that  minute  and  elaborate  system  of  regu- 
lation, inspection,  and  control,  which  interferes  with  the  most  trifling 
actions  of  ordinary  life ;  the  ostentatious  patronage  to  agriculture  which 
characterized  the  Incas,  and  which  is  practised  by  the  Emperors  of 
China,  an  annual  festival  being  celebrated  in  China,  as  it  was  in  Peru, 
in  which  the  emperor  proceeds  to  the  field  with  great  pomp  and  takes 
a  part  in  the  labor  of  cultivating  the  ground  with  his  own  hands ;  the 
use  of  manures  and  a  laborious  system  of  irrigation  in  the  agriculture 
of  Peru,  precisely  like  what  is  observed  in  China,  while  in  both  coun- 
tries, in  other  respects,  agriculture  was  in  a  very  rude  state ;  the  pay- 
ment of  internal  taxes  in  kind ;  the  maintenance  of  public  roads,  even 
in  those  districts  where  neither  carriages  nor  beasts  of  burden  were  used, 
and  of  course  for  the  use  of  pedestrians,  with  storehouses  or  places  of 

*  For  the  dances  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Nicaraguans,  & 
London,  1617,  pp.  809,816,   See  also  Ptescoll's  "Conquest  of  Mexic 
concerning  the  dances  of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  (Hayli),  p,  907. 
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refreshment  for  them  at  proper  distances ;  the  uniforiuitj'  of  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  power  shown  of  cutting  and  moving  immense  masses  of 
stone ;  the  existence  of  the  drama  and  dramatic  spectarles  ■  the  remark- 
able use  in  both  countries  of  suspension -bridges  made  of  ropes  the  use 
of  rafts  with  sails;  the  striking  fact  that,  like  the  Peri\ians  the  Chinese 
in  ancient  times  made  use  of  quipus  or  knotted  cords  for  the  purposes 
of  calculation ;  the  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months  and  begin- 
ning it  in  January  (while  the  Mexicans  and  other  Northern  nati  ns  had 
a  year  of  eighteen  months),  etc.  Manco  Capac  and  his  sister  Mama 
Oello,  according  to  the  Peruvian  annals,  appeared  as  strangers  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Titicaca  in  the  year  1100  of  our  era.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  persons  of  majestic  appearance,  who  announced  themselves  as 
"  children  of  the  sun,"  sent  by  their  beneficent  parent  to  reclaim  the 
tribes  living  there  from  the  miseries  of  savage  life.  The  Peruvians  rep- 
resent this  to  be  the  origin  of  their  civilization.  If  a  colony  of  Chinese 
did  in  fact  in  such  a  manner  inaugurate  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  and 
the  forms  of  civilization,  in  this  country,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
must  have  introduced  all  the  arts  of  China ;  for  such  settlers  would  not 
themselves  be  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  practised  in  China,  or  com- 
petent to  introduce  them  in  a  strange  country.* 

Dr.  Pickering,  we  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  connects  the  Peruviaiis 
with  the  Malays. 

The  contact  of  tlie  Polynesian  race  with  Peru  is  suggested  by  this 
fact :  In  New  Zealand  the  natives  had  a  well-known  weapon,  the  mtre, 
or  p&tu-p&tu,  an  edged  club  of  bone  or  stone,  which  has  been  compared 
to  a  beaver's  tail,  or,  as  Mr.  Tylor  expresses  it,  "is  still  more  like  a 
soda-water  bottle  with  the  bulb  flattened,"  and  which  is  exceedingly 
sharp.     Through  the  neck  it  has  a  hole  for  a  wrist-cord. 

The  mtre  is  made  of  the  bone  of  the  whale,  or  of  stone,— the  finest  of 
green  jade,  worked  with  immense  labor,  being  among  the  most  precious 
heir-looms  of  the  Maori  chiefs.  The  Peruvians  had  a  precisely  similar 
weapon. 

The  civilisation  of  Mexico  may  have  been  long  subsequent  to  the  first 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  may  have  come  through  the  Malays,  or 
may  have  been  derived,  as  has  been  suggested,  from  a  few  emigrants  from 
China,  Japan,  or  Chinese  Tartary,  bringing  with  them  picture-writing, 
the  arts  of  building  and  weaving,  and  the  calendar  which  was  common 
to  the  Mexicans,  along  with  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoos,  Thibetans, 
and  Tartars.  Such,  possibly,  was  the  origin  of  the  Toltec  civilization. 
.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  true  that  the  northwestern  coasts  of 
North  America  were  settled  at  a  very  early  period  by  that  ancient  race 

"  Encyclopoedia  B  titan  nica,  art.  Peru. 
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which,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  Siberia  in  the  days  of  the  mammoth, 
and  who,  if  their  relics  may  be  trusted,  were  already,  at  that  reraote 
epoch,  in  a  state  of  considerable  advancement.* 

The  difficulty  is  not  how  the  races  of  the  Old  World  got  to  tiie  New, 
but  to  determine  which,  and  how  many  of  them,  actually  did  so.  The 
two  continents  of  Asia  and  North  America  are  almost  in  contact  at  the 
Arctic  Circle,f  while  in  latitude  55°  N.  the  Aleutian  Isles,  as  if  by 
design,  stretch  like  the  piers  of  a  bridge  from  Kamschatka  to  Alaska. 

Between  the  tropics  the  myriad  isles  of  the  mid-Pacific  stretch.again 
two-thirds  of  the  way  across  this  vast  but  peaceful  ocean. 

The  southern  points  of  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  New  England, 
we  know,  had  been  reached  from  Iceland  and  Norway  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  probably  by  other  European  nations. 

We  do  hot  suppose  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  America  was 
known  to  the  nations  of  Southeastern  Asia.  "In  possession  of  the 
magnet,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "the  most  ancient  of 
the  Eastern  nations  boldly  navigated  the  wide  ocean  in  vessels  of  great 
burden."  Some  of  the  natives  of  India  were  enterprising  mariners,  says 
the  same  authority,  "  from  the  remotest  antiquity,"  as  were,  doubtless, 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  oldest  Javanese  maps  ex- 
tend their  voyages  to  Behring's  Straits  and  to  the  coast  of  America. 
The  Abbe  Erasseur  de  Bourbourg,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Popol- 
Vuh,  remarks  that  the  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the  American 
continent  in  the  fifth  century  of  ot:r  era.  They  called  it  Fa-Sang, 
and  represented  it  to  be  twenty  thousand  li  (some  seven  thousand  miles) 
distant  from  Ta-Han.    M.-  Leon  de  Rosny,  he  adds,  has  ascertained  that 

9  We  mentioned  in  Chapter  II.  tlie  close  resemblance  which  has  been  observed  between 
the  religious  practices  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Elnisoans,  and  the  close  correspondence  be- 
tween fhHT  calendars.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  Elrnscans  may  probably  be  traced 
to  the  great  Altiuc  race:  may  we  not  catch  a  glimpse  here  of  the  lint  which  may  exist 
between  the  ancient  Rasenna  and  the  bronze-using  people  whom  Cortes  found  around  the 
Lake  of  Tezcuco  ? 

And  Jnst  here  let  us  remark  that  the  observance  of  resemblances  between  the  Mexicans 
and  the  Etruscans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Hindoos  or  the 
^yptians,  on  the  other,  does  not  result  in  showing  that  the  correspondences  in  all  the  cases 
are  fanciful  or  accidental.  When  we  go  back  to  primeval  limes,  one  Turanian  race  might 
carry  ils  customs  into  Siberia,  info  China,  into  India,  at  the  same  time ;  and  so  a  fourth 
nation,  descended  from,  ot  deriving  its  civilization  from,  one  of  them,  might  offer  points  of 
resemblance  with  all. 

t  "  Many  of  the  Chtickcbi,  at  the  &ir  of  Nijnei  KoIiiimsJt,  relate,"  says  Erman,  in  his 
■'  Travels  in  Siberia,"  "  that  they,  with  others  of  their  tribe,  have  crossed  from  East  Cape  to 
America  by  the  GvSsdev  rocks  in  Behring's  Straits,  and  have  brought  back  furs  with  them 
from  thence.  They  tell  the  names  ot  many  places  on  the  shores  of  the  other  continent,  and 
their  intercourse  with  [he  Americans  is  the  more  credible,  as  the  language  of  the  Chuckchi 
at  East  Cape  is  found,  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Aleutes  at  Kadjak."     Vol.  ii.  p.  283, 
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Fu-Sang  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  notice  in  the  "Wa-kan-saD-tai- 
dzon-y6,"  or  the  great  Japanese  Encyciop^dia.  In  that  work  Jap™. 
Fu-Sang  is  stated  to  be  twenty  thousand  //  distant  from  Ta-nan-kouek. 

According  to  the  Arabian  writer  EI-Mas'Mi  (tenth  century),  the 
Malays  were  a  very  important  people,  and  controlled  a  vast 
empire,  at  that  time,— the  number  of  the  troops  under  the  '^''^ '^^'*''*- 
Maharajh,  or  Lord  of  the  Sixth  Sea,  being  almost  countless,  and  the 
islands  under  his  sceptre  "so  numerous  that  the  fastest-sailing  vessel  is 
not  able  to  go  round  them  in  two  years."  There  seera  to  have  been 
two  races  inhabiting  this  archipelago,  one  of  which  was  a  black  race. 
The  Polynesians  are  evidently  the  descendants  of  these  races.  Some 
of  these  Pacific  islands  are  inhabited  by  negritos,  to  which  category 
the  Fijians  belong,  although  their  language  is  of  Malay  origin.  These 
negritos  were  also  found  originally  in  some  parts  of  America,  as,  for 
example,  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Darten. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  islands  use  a  double  canoe,  made  of 
the  trunks  of  trees  laslied  together,  and  furnished  with  Poiyncsi=i,  ca- 
"outriggers,"  formed  of  light  and  buoyant  logs  of  bamboo  ^°^- 
attached  to  their  gunwales  and  projected  some  distance  beyond  their 
sides,  thus  making  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  capsized.  The 
freedom  of  these  seas  from  storms,  the  strong  and  regular  winds  which 
prevail  over  them,  and  the  copious  showers  which  fall  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  monsoons,  are  all  strongly  favorable  to  the  accomplishraent 
of  long  journeys  by  these  frail  barks. 

We  might,  therefore,  naturally  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  Malay 
family  in  America;  and  Dr.  Pickering  is  no  doubt  correct  in  assigning 
a  Malay  origin  to  the  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  to  the  Nootka 
Indians.  All  of  the  other  aborigines  of  America  are,  in  his  opinion 
(excepting  the  Esquimaux),  of  Mongolian  descent. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  at  the  remote  epoch  of  the  earliest  Vedas 
the  Aryan  Asiatics  were  already  a  maritime  and  mercantile  people. 

"A  glance  at  a  hydrographic  chart  of  the  Pacific,"  says  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  "will  show  that  a  boat  driven  a  few  degrees  to  the  south  of 
Pitcairn,  Easter,  or  the  Austral  Islands  would  come  within  the  range 
of  the  Antarctic  drift  current,  which  sets  directly  towards  the  Chili 
and  Peruvian  coasts." 

It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  theory  that  long  voyages  may  be  made 
on  the  Pacific  in  Polynesian  canoes,  or  that  vessels  might  have  reached 
America  from  the  coast  of  Asia. 

The  map  obtained  by  Forster  and  Cook  from  a  native  of  the  Society 
Islands  contained  not  only  the  Marquesas,  and  the  islands  Navigation  among 
south  and  east  of  Tahiti,  but  the  Samoan,  Fiji,  and  even  ""e  Poiynsiana. 
more  distant  groups.     From  the  Society  Islands  to  the  J 
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some  thousand  miles;  and  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  some  twelve  hundred 
miles.  One  of  the  Hawaiian  headlands  has  been  found  to  bear  the  name 
of  The  Starting-place  for  Tahiti, — nearly  three  thousand  miles  distant. 

Dr.  Pickering  tells  us  that  before  the  times  of  Columbtis,  the  Poly- 
nesians were  accustomed  to  take  voyages  nearly  as  long  as  his,  and 
exposed  to  equal  dangers,  and  in  vessels  of  far  inferior  construction. 
The  Tonga  people  are  known,  he  says,  to  hold  intercourse  with  Vavao, 
Samoa,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Rotuma,  and  the  New  Hebrides, 

Madagascar  is  more  than  three  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  Indian 
Islands,  an  open  sea  intervening,  and  yet  Malay  and  Polynesian  words 
are  met  with  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  distant  land. 

In  the  year  1833,  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Oregon 
Vessels  driven  ('at.  46'' N.).  A  Japanese  junk  was  stranded  on  the  A!eu- 
10  the  coaai  of  tian  Isles  in  1 871.  It  was  dismasted  in  a  typhoon  off  Jesso, 
and,  driven  by  winds  and  currents  for  nine  months,  finally 
went  ashore  on  the  island  of  Adahk,  where  the  crew  was  rescued  by  a 
hunting-party  of  natives  and  subsequently  sent  down  in  the  schooner 
Johnson  to  San  Francisco.  These  instances  are  taken  from  a  number 
of  like  character. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  Peruvians  may  have  derived  their  civili- 
A  Chinese  colony  zation  from  the  Chinese.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we 
found  in  SoK.  have,  it  would  seem,  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
this  race  in  Peru.  In  a  lecture  entitled  "Vestiges  of  Antiquity,"  de- 
livered before  the  New  York  Geographical  Society  in  January,  1873, 
by  Dr.  A.  Le  Plongcon,  we  find  the  following  statement :  "  That  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  landed  in  South  America  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  is  certain  also  that  they  did  not  influence  the  civilization 
or  religion  of  the  population  among  which  they  commingled  ;  nay, 
more,  they  even  retained  their  own  habits  and  language.  To-day, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Peru,  exists  a  small  village  called  Eten,  the 
dwellers  of  which  speak  a  language  that  their  neighbors  are  unable  to 
underatand,  bnt  they  find  no  difficulty  in  holding  communion  with  the 
Chinese  coolies  who  of  late  years  have  been  imported  thither.  Besides, 
in  searching  among  the  ruins  in  the  Grand  Chimu's  City,  situated  be- 
tween Trujillo  and  the  pool  of  Huanchaco,  some  silver  idols  have  been 
found,  inscribed  with  very  ancient  Chinese  characters.  Some  have  like- 
wise been  dug  up  from  the  mounds  in  the  valley  of  Chinca  Alta,  four 
hundred  miles  to  the  southward.  I  have  examined  these  idols  carefully. 
They  bore  marks  of  being  very  ancient.  Two  that  were  in  my  posses- 
sion represented  a  man  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise. 
The  head  was  shaved,  except  the  top,  from  which  depended,  hanging  on 
the  back,  a  lock  of  long  hair,  braided  Chinese  fashion.  .  .  .  The  arras 
of  the  figure  were  extended;  the  hands  rested  on  short  pillars;  .  .  .  and 
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notwithstanding  this  relic  was  very  much  eaten  by  the  rust  and  the  salts 
contained  in  the  earth,  where  for  centuries  it  had  lain  undisturbed,  some 
signs  were  plainly  visible  on  the  pillars.  They  somewhat  resembled  the 
Chinese  writing,  but  seemed  somewhat  different  from  those  in  use  to-day. 
"  The  finding  of  these  relics  was  quite  important,  in  my  estimation. 
I  set  forth  in  search  of  a  person  who  could  interpret  them  for  me  and 
dispel  my  doubts.  I  knew  a  very  intelligent  Chinaman,  acknowledged 
to  be  by  his  countrymen  a  gentleman  of  great  literary  attainments.  He 
examined  the  queer  object  for  a  long  time ;  looked  at  it  on  every  side ; 
then,  without  speaking  a  word,  looked  at  me,— looked  at  my  relic  again, 
his  features  betraying  astonishment,  nay,  veneration,  not  altogether  free 
from  awe.  He  was  evidently  overcome  by  a  strange  feeling.  '  Very 
old,'  said  he  at  last.  '  These  are  very  ancient  characters,  used  in  China 
thousands  of  years  ago,  before  the  invention  of  those  now  employed. 
They  mean  Fo-hi.'  This  was  sufficient.  In  remote  times  the  Chinese 
had  visited  this  country,  and,  no  doubt,  the  present  dwellers  of  Eten 
are  their  descendants." 

There  is  evidence  that  vessels  have  been  driven  across  the  Atlantic 
as  well  as  across  the  Pacific.  Humboldt,  in  his  "Views  of  v«5tis  driven 
Nature,"  refers  to  well-authenticated  cases  of  natives  of  ^"oss  tht  At- 
Araerica  (supposed  to  have  been  from  Labrador  or  Green-  '^"'"'" 
land)  having  been  carried  by  currents  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern 
Continent.  There  is  a  canoe  in  the  museum  of  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  which  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  on  the  Aberdeen  coast,  with 
an  Esquimaux  in  it,  still  alive,  and  surrounded  by  his  fishing-gear. 

In  his  "History  of  the  Canary  Islands,"  Captain  Glass  relates  that 
a  small  bark  bound  from  Lancerota  to  Teneriffe  was  forced  out  of  her 
course,  and  obliged  to  run  before  the  wind,  until  she  came  within  two 
days'  sail  of  the  coast  of  Caraccas ;  where  she  fortunately  met  with  an 
English  cruiser  which  relieved  her  distresses  and  directed  her  to  the 
port  of  Laguayra  on  that  coast. 

Another  instance  is  mentioned  byGumilla,  as  follows:  In  December, 
173^1  while  he  was  in  the  town  of  St.  Joseph,  Trinidad,  a  small  vessel 
belonging  to  Teneriffe,  with  six  seamen,  was  driven  into  that  island  by 
stress  of  weather,  The  vessel  was  laden  with  wine,  on  which  the  crew, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  were  compelled  to  live  until  they  dis- 
covered Trinidad  and  came  to  anchor  on  that  island.* 

Columbus  himself,  says  Edwards,  in  his  second  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  found  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel  lying  on  the  shore  at 
Guadaloupe,  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  a 
ship  had  been  in  the  New  World  before  him. 

*  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol,  i,  p,  117. 
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We  owe  the  European  discovery  of  Japan  to  three  Portuguese  exiles 
who  were  shipwrecked  there  in  1542. 

In  1626,  when  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Persian  court,  the  fleet  in  which  he  sailed  was  forced  within  a  few  leagues 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 

.It  was  by  a  similar  accident  that  Brazil  was  discovered,  in  1500,  by 
Accidtniai  dis-  "^^  Portugucse.  A  fleet  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Al- 
eoveiy  gf  Bia-  varez  Cabral  was  bound  to  the  East  Indies.  In  order  to 
^''  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  certain  to  meet  with 

variable  breezes  or  frequent  calms,  he  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far 
to  the  west  that,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  upon  the  shore  of  an 
unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.  He  was  upon 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  he  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal.* 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  in  this  connection  the  testimony  of  Diodonis 
Remarkable  pas-  Siculus.  It  is  so  explicit  and  so  striking  that,  although  it 
sage  from  Digdo-  has  been  frequently  recited  by  modern  writers,  we  shall 
nisSicuiua.  quote  it  again. 

"To  the  west  of  Africa,"  he  says,  "lies  a  very  large  island,  distant 
many  days'  sail  from  that  part  of  our  continent.  Its  fertile  soil  is  partly 
plain  and  partly  mountainous.  The  plain  country  is  most  sweet  and 
pleasant,  being  watered  everywhere  with  rivulets  and  navigable  rivers ; 
it  is  beautified  with  many  gardens,  which  are  planted  with  all  kinds  of 
trees,  and  the  orchards  particularly  are  watered  with  pleasant  streams. 
The  villages  are  adorned  with  houses  built  in  a  magnificent  taste,  having 
parterres  ornamented  with  arbors  covered  with  flowers.  Hither  the  in- 
habitants retire  during  the  summer  to  enjoy  the  fruits  which  the  country 
furnishes  them  with  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  mountainous  part 
is  covered  with  large  woods,  and  all  manner  of  fruit-trees,  and  in  the 
valleys,  which  are  watered  with  rivulets,  the  inhabitants  meet  with  every- 
thing that  can  render  life  agreeable.  In  a  word,  the  whole  island,  by 
its  fertility  and  abundance  of  springs,  furnishes  the  inhabitants  not  only 
with  everything  that  may  flatter  their  wishes,  but  with  what  may  also 
contribute  to  their  health  and  strength  of  body.  Hunting  furnishes 
them  with  such  an  infinite  number  of  animals,  that  in  their  feasts  they 
have  nothing  to  wish  for  in  regard  either  to  plenty  or  delicacy.  Besides, 
the  sea  which  surrounds  the  island  supplies  them  plentifully  with  all 
kinds  of  iish,  and  indeed  the  sea  in  general  is  very  abundant.  The  air 
of  this  island  is  so  temperate  that  the  trees  bear  leaves  and  fruit  almost 
the  whole  year  round. 

"  In  a  word,  this  island  is  so  delicious  that  it  seems  rather  the  abode' 

*  Robertson's  History  of  America,  quoled  by  Edwards. 
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of  God  than  of  men.  Anciently,  on  account  of  its  remote  situation, 
it  was  altogether  unknown ;  but  afterwards  it  was  discovered  by  acci- 
dent. It  is  well  known  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the  Phcenicians 
undertook  long  voyages  in  order  to  extend  their  commerce,  and  in 
consequence  of  those  voyages  established  several  colonies  in  Africa  and 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  Everything  succeeding  to  their  wish, 
and  being  become  very  powerful,  they  attempted  to  pass  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  and  enter  the  ocean,  They  accordingly  passed  those  pillars, 
and  in  their  neighborhood  built  a  city  upon  a  peninsula  of  Spain, 
which  they  named  Gades.  There,  amongst  the  other  buildings  proper 
for  the  place,  they  built  a  temple  to  Hercules,  to  whom  they  insti- 
tuted splendid  sacrifices,  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  This 
temple  is  in  great  veneration  at  this  day,  and  several  Romans  who 
have  rendered  themselves  illustrious  by  their  exploits  have  performed 
their  vows  to  Hercules  for  the  success  of  their  enterprises. 

"The  Phcenicians,  accordingly,  have  passed  the  straits  of  Spain, 
sailed  along  Africa,  when  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  they  were  driven 
far  out  to  sea,  and,  the  storm  continuing  several  days,  they  were  at  length 
thrown  .on  this  island.  Being  the  first  who  were  acquainted  with  its 
,  beauty  and  fertility,  they  published  them  to  other  nations.  The  Tus- 
cans, when  they  were  masters  at  sea,  designed  to  send  a  colony  thither, 
but  the  Carthaginians  found  means  to  prevent  them,  on  the  two  follow- 
ing accounts :  first,  they  were  afraid  lest  their  citizens,  tempted  by  the 
charms  of  that  island,  should  pass  over  thither  in  too  great  numbers  and 
desert  their  own  country ;  next,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  secure  asylum 
for  themselves  if  ever  any  terrible  disaster  should  befall  their  republic." 
We  may  observe  upon  this  account  that  it  bears  the  aspect  of  truth,— 
of  resting  apparently  on  observed  facts.  There  was  a  land  "  to  the  west 
of  Africa,"— "distant  many  days' sail,"^ — with  "a  fertile  soil,"  "partly 
plain  and  partly  mountainous."  There  were  "villages"  "adorned 
with  houses  built  in  a  magnificent  taste."  The  land  abounded  in  fruits 
and  flowei-s.  "The  air  of  this  island,"  says  the  historian,  "is  so  tem- 
perate that  the  trees  bear  leaves  and  fruits  almost  the  whole  year  round. ' ' 
Another  very  accurate  observation.  The.Phcenicians,  he  says,  sailing 
along  Africa,  were  "driven  far  out  to  sea,"— and  "at  length  thrown 
on  this  island."  This  is  precisely  what  happened  to  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral  in  the  year  1500. 

Other  ancient  writers — as  Plutarch,  Claudius  ^lianus,  etc. — confirm 
the  declarations  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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Pag^e  17,  line  15,  after  "  Young"  insert  "  and  Grotefend." 

Page  Z2,  line  7,  for  "2700"  read  "2300." 

Page  23,  line  12,  for  "Abyssinia"  read  "Nubia." 

Page  25,  line  5,  the  photograph  of  Prince  Ra-Hotep.  at  p.  324  of  "The 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute"  for  April  and  July,  1S74,  is  a  de- 
cidedly negroid  face  with  close-cut  crisp  or  woolly  hair.  It  is  taken  from  the 
statue  of  this  prince  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  near  the  pyramid  of  Mey- 
doum.  From  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  we  learn  that  Prince  Ra-Hotep  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Phra  Snefrou.  the  last  king  of  the  third  dynasty.  This  statue 
proves   beyond   controversy  that   the  Egyptians  were   first   cousins  to  the 

Page  26,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  "  Joktan"  read  "  Bedouin." 

Page  56.  With  regard  to  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the  earth's 
crust,  Mr.  Darwin  estimates  that  the  denudation  of  the  weald  alone  occupied 
306,662,400  years. 

Page  56,  line  11,  for  "and"  read  "or." 

Page  59,  line  6  from  bottom,  omit  "that." 

Page  60,  line  14,  for  "eighty"  read  "twenty." 

Page  67,  paragraph  4,  line  2,  for  "scepticism"  read  "skepticism," 

Page  102,  line  4,  see  pp.  146,  149.  There  are  many  dolmens  in  the  ex- 
treme southwest  of  England  (Cornwall). 

Page  129,  line  10.  Worsaae  states  in  his  "Primeval  Antiquities"  that  the 
Iron  Age  in  Denmark  commenced  about  a.d.  600. 

Page  129.  M.  Lotange,  at  the  Stockholm  Congress  in  1874,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  tumuli  of  Norway.  There  are,  he  stated,  from  Christiansand  to 
North  Cape  a  vast  number  of  tumuli  of  the  Iron  Age.  He  divides  them  into 
three  classes:  1.  Those  without  a  chamber,  and  containing  iron,  but  no  trace 
of  Roman  influence ;  2.  Those  with  small  chambers  composed  of  slabs,  con- 
taining objects  of  Roman  origin ;  3.  Those  with  grand  chambers,  formed  of 
slabs,  and  containing  objects  of  Roman  origin  dating  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  century.     Mat&riaux,  8=,  9=,  et  10=  Livraisons,  1874,  p.  329. 

Page  182.  The  statement  that  M.  Przezdziecki  has  discovered  a  pile-vil- 
lage on  the  Vistula,  is  incorrect. 

Page  183.    The  lake-dwellings  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries  in  Switzer- 
land and  France  are  not  the  most  recent.    At  the  late  Stockholm  Congress  M. 
Virchow  stated  that  there  had  existed  in  the  North  (as  at  Bjarko,  in  Sweden, 
and  Julin,  in  Pomerania)  a  series  of  lacustrine  setUements  down  to  the  tenth, 
37  577 
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or  eleventh  century.  (Mat^riaax.S'.g',  et  lO'Livraisons,  1874,  p.  330.)  Julinis 
the  modern  WoUin,  in  the  island  of  Wollin,  surrounded  partly  by  the  waters 
of  the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  called  The  Haff. 

Page  192,  paragraph  4,  for  "  Kiilhock"  read  "  Kiihloch." 

Page  209,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  "fluvine"  read  "fluorine,"  and 
for  "Fernay"  read  "Futnay." 

Page  241,  first  marginal  note,  for  "skeletons"  read  "remains." 

Page  258,  line  18,  and  p,  286,  note,  for  "Academy"  read  "Academy  of 
Sciences." 

Page  285,  note.  The  Ohio  River,  as  we  state  on  p.  551,  rises  sixty  feet  at 
Cincinnati.  In  the  winter  of  {we  believe  it  was)  1869  it  rose  sixty-three  feet. 
The  Tennessee  River,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1875,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, rose  fifty-one  and  a  half  feet  at  Chattanooga.  It  was  still  higher,  we 
believe,  in  1867. 

Page  299.  At  line  3,  for  "  Therefore"  read  "  And"  ;  at  hne  4,  for  "  some 
forty"  read  "  a  hundred"  ;  and  at  line  18,  for  "  forty"  read  "  one  hundred." 

Page  31  r.  The  brown  bear  is  still  found  in  the  Vosges,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  various  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  wolf,  during  the  late  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  after  some  of  the  battles  In  France,  preyed  upon  the 
slain.     The  beaver  still  fives  in  the  waters  of  the  Rhone. 

Page  315,  line  22.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1870  (p.  234, 
Amer.  reprint),  is  yet  more  explicit  with  regard  to  the  recent  existence  of  the 
reindeer.  The  writer,  like  the  writer  In  the  British  Quarterly,  is  arguing  for 
the  antiquity  of  man  ;  but  he  makes  the  following  admissions :  the  reindeer, 
he  says,  has  been  found  in  the  peat  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  at  the 
Abbey  Mills  pumping  station  in  Kent ;  a  fine  pair  of  antlers  also  was  figured, 
in  1846,  from  the  Norfolk  Fens  by  Professor  Owen  ;  and  more  recently  the 
remains  of  the  animal  have  been  found  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
He  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the  peat-bogs  of  Scotland  the  animal  is  "  by  no 
means  rare  in  Ross-shire,  Perthshire,  and  Dum files-shire."  Its  remains,  we 
are  also  told,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  burgh  near  Broca,  and  in 
another  burgh,  at  Keiss,  with  the  bones  of  the  red-deer,  short-horned  ox, 
horse,  goat,  etc. 

Page  325,  Another  instance  recorded  of  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth  in  the  peat  is  mentioned  in  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  cxiv. 
p.  378.  The  locality  was  Sprottau,  in  Silesia.  The  remains  were  asso- 
ciated with  cones  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris.     See  Meyer,  Palaol.,  540. 

Page  329,  marginal  note,  for  "  Mammoth"  read  "  Mastodon." 

Page  340.  This  mound  seemed  to  us  so  important  that  we  wrote  to  make 
inquiries  with  regard  to  it,  and,  through  a  friend,  have  received  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Hoy  wrote  to  a  friend 
living  near  Boscobel,  in  Grant  County,  on  the  subject,  and  after  some  delay 
■received  a  letter  in  reply  from  this  gentleman,  stating  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  Elephant  Mound,  and  could  not  learn  anything  with  regard  to  it.  A 
few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Dr.  Hoy  received,  however,  another 
letter  from  the  same  gentleman,  stating  that  he  had  procured  precise  infor- 
mation on  the  subject;  that  the  mound  is  situated  in  an  unfrequented  spot, 
jmd  that  it  accurately  represents  a  great  elephant.     "  It  is  certainly  interest- 
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Abbeville,  traces  of  pile-village  in  peat,  158  ; 
discoveries  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perlhes,  260. 
Abbot,  Dr.  C.C.,  403-5. 
Abelard,  67/ 
Abraham,  in  Egypf,  sa. 
Abulfeda,  account  of  a  lake-viilage,  157. 
Abu-Shahrein,  remains  at,  24,  411. 
Abydenus,  36. 
Abyssinia,  llie  Bogos  of,  394. 

Adair.  547, 

Adams,  Mr..  337. 

Adelsbe^,  cave  of,  223. 

Adobe  structures,  537 ;  in  Arkansas,  53S. 

JEsUnns,  llie,  524. 

Africa,  languages  of,  resetnble  that  of  ancient 
Egypt,  34;  and  Asiatic  tongues,  ii.  Re- 
marks of  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  on  the 
Africans,  26;  Dr.' Carpenter  on,  i*. ,-  few 
tracesofaStoneAge,3i;  dolmensin.133- 
36,  146,  J47;  forinecly  joined  to  Europe, 
sa4;  caves  of  Soutli  Africa,  228;  African 
elephant  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  205,  206, 
233  ;  former  African  sea,  361 ;  elevation  of 

African  elephant  found  in  Sicily  and  Spain, 
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Lthei 


the  urus  and  meg;aceros,  319. 
Agrlcola,  533, 
Agriculture,  among  the  lake -dwellers,  156: 

among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  433-34, 
■■       1.  8t,  S3. 


Alasl 


.  337. 


Albant 

Alchesler,  142. 

Aleutian  Isles,  370.  572. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  67. 

Alexander  the  Great,  at  Troy,  44S. 

Alexandropol,  tumulus  at,  51;. 

Algeria,  megalithic  monuments  of,  J33-36. 

Alise,  the  three  ages  at,  437. 

Allies  Couverles,  hewn  stones  of,  112  ;  stone 

and  bronze,  113. 
Allensbach,  perforated  stone  axes,  163. 
Alt^  Mountains,  caves  of  thcsiS;  no  traccE 

of  man  or  the  reindeer,  ii. 
Altaic  tribes,  identified  vrith  the  Etruscans 


Amber  cup,  141. 

Ambrosius,  Aurelius,  95.  96. 

America,  antiquity  of  races  of,  si  ;  negritos 
in,  ii.;  traces  of  the  Phccnicia.ns  in,  ii.; 
visited  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Icelanders, 
etc.,  31,570,573-75  ;  languages  of,  derived 
from  Asia,  24:  inter-glacial  beds  of.  487; 
antiquity  of  man  in,  330  ct  sig, ;  Central 

ot  South  America,  S3S;  the  unity  of  origin 
of  the  American  races,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Mound-Builders,  534  et  stg.. 
561  it  stg. !  trade  relations  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,  539;  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones  on,  541; 
argumeiit  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  on 
unity  of,  561  etseq. 

American  civilization,  whence  derived,  56S-9. 

American  Indians,  their  unity  of  origin,  534- 
35 ;  connected  with  the  Mound- Builders, 
533  ct  seq. ;  communal  houses.  535 ;  Mr. 
C.  C.  Jones  on  their  connection  with 
the  Mound- Builders,  541 ;  mounds  erected 
by.  S4';  "'611"  depreciation,  542-43;  pot- 
tery of,  544 ;  navigatioti,  ii. ;  the  decay  of 
llie  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  544;  resem- 
blanceof  Iheir  arts  to  those  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,  S4S;  serrated  sword,  H.;  tiaffia 

American  races,  the  unity  of,  argued  by  Mr. 
Lewis    H,  Morgan    from  their    common 

s/f,,  564;  and  from  other  facts,  567-68; 
more  than  one  race,  however,  in  America, 
568;  American  civil iiation,  568-69. 

Anahua!c,  53t- 
Anaximander,  6j. 

Andrews,  Prof.  Edmund,  on  the  flint  im- 
plements found  in  the  Somme  Valley. 
267-69;  on  the  peat  of  the  same  valley, 
269-71 ;  on  Dr.  Dowler's  Indian  remains 
found  at  New  Orleans,  470-71 ;  on  the  cone 
of  theTiniire,  475-76;  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Lakes  considered  as  ohronomelers  of 
post-glacial  time,  455  tl  seg. ;  on  the  Cala- 
veras skull,  558. 

Angles,  the,  148.' 
'    ^'esea,  dolmens  in.  146. 
Animals,  domestic,  in  lake-villages,  156;  dis- 
pearance   of  wild,  310-12;    idenlily  of 


Alyal: 


muliis  of,  519. 
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™als,  338-4 
the  ancient 

Antelope,  310 
Antequera,  do 
Anthropological  Revi 
Antiqnity  of 


342  e. 


■n  of,  1 


',  474. 


cientific  men 
evidence  for, 
49-Si,  86;  premature  announcements  of 
science  with  regard  (0,73;  the  Hindoo 
astronomy,  the  Egyptian  zodiacs,  etc.,  73- 
85;  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  530  et 
seq. ;  Dr.  Foster's  programme,  549, 
Apamasan  Lake,  157-58, 
Appian  Way,  366. 

163/ 
Apollodorus,  on  the  fl 
Apure,  floods  of  the, ; 
Aqueduct,  primitive,  a 
Aqnita=-- 


i.34- 


Cha 


!ny,  ! 


s,  (he,  18. 
Arbor  Low.  (umulus  of,  117. 
Arcelin,  M,,  account  of  Soiutr^,  038;   ] 

calculation  of  the  antiquity  of'the  thi 

ages,"  477  i  reports  a  palieolithie  imp 

ment  from  Egypt,  478. 
Archaeologists,  unreasonableness  of,  no  11 

error  of,  3B8. 
Archaeology,  Modem,  18  ;  of  America,  531 
Argippseans,  the,  3 89,  xe/e. 
Arica,  367. 

Ark,  the.  represented,  34. 
Arkansas,  traces  of  adobe  buildings,  538. 
Armagh,  observatory  of.  357. 
Arminian  tradition  of  deluge,  35. 
Arms  of  (he  ancient  Germans.  i;2i. 
Arnold,  Dr.,  on  the  cli 

381-83. 
Arriohinaga,  dolmen  at,  131. 
Arrow-heads,  scarcity  of  brouie 
Art  among  the  cave-dwellers,  s 

Arthur,  King,  130. 
Arthur's,  King,  Round  Table,  9 
thur'sr---   -- 


of  a 


King  A 


Aryans,  connection  with  [ho  Tui 

Aschenrade,  circles  at,  loi. 

Asgard,  37, 

Ash,  Saxon  graves  at,  142, 

Ashford  Moor,  iig. 

Asia,  dolmens  and  tumuli  in,  136. 

Asia  Minor,  elevation  of  coasts,  363, 

Asoka,  83,  91. 

Aspatria,  circle  at,  9a, 

Assyrians,  the,  r8. 

Astronomy,  Babylonian,  23 ;  M.  Bailly  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  astronomical 
tables,  73-74 ;  Prof.  Playliurand  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  same,  74-75 ;  corrected 
by  M,  Delambre  and  Mr.  Benlley,  75 ;  the 
"-'■""    ■•'    "—-' — .   and    Esne,   76-77; 


ChampoUion,  77. 
Athens,  skulls  found  1 
Atlantic  Ocean,  vesse 
AttacotU.  the,  jeronn 
AtlerLakcpile-viliai 
Allila,  medal  of,  39, 


.237. 

dnven  across,  573-74- 


Auloc  or  elephant-horse,  346. 

Aurignac,  cave  of,  199. 

Aurochs,  the,  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwelUngs, 
i6a,  176;  not  found  in  the  Danish  shell- 
mounds,  165 ;  recent  existence  of,  313. 

Australia,  elevation  of  land,  373. 

Australians,  their  use  of  unpolished  flint  im- 
plements, 387. 

Austria,  barrows  in,  130;  absence  of  dolmens 
in,  146;  lake-dwellings  of,  i3t. 

Auvergne,  volcanoes  of,  79 ;  dolmens  in,  147. 

Auvernier,  lake-village  of,  414. 

Avebury,  9a;  account  of,  93-94;  Roman 
coins  and  a  fragment  of  iron  found  here, 
94;  Silbury  Hill,  ii. ,-  iron  bridle-bit  and 
armor  found,  iS, ;  Mr.  Fergusson  on,  il. 

Aylesford,  group  of  megalithic  stones  at,  97 ; 
dale  of,  98 ;  Kit's  Cotty  House,  ii. ;  Count- 

Aroic  rocks.  54.' 


Biber,  311. 

Babylonia,  17 ;  ohronologyof,  18; 
iiation,i9;  astronomy  of,  23  ; 


in  Egyptian  antiquity,  32. 


ts  froi 


Baggy  Point,  fl 

"  ■  e,  366. 

Bajlly,  M.,  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindi 

ronomy,  73-74. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  J.  D.,  on  the  roctt-cut  tempi 
of  India,  8a;   on  the  ruins  found  in  tl 
Pacific  islands,  399;  540,560. 
Baldc  coasts,  the  oyster  in  the  Baltic,  351 
ubmergence  of,  365-66. 
:combe,  Roman  coins  from,  143. 
-ker,  William  Burckhardt,  39, 
Barley  found  in  lake-dwellings,  156;  166, 
"        laple  Bay,  raised  beach  al,  30a. 
ndt,  Mr.,  537. 

;is,  ancieni,  in  the  Nile,  478. 
Barrows.    See  Tumuli.  DerbyShiri  Barrow 

I  Yorkshire  Barrovts. 
Barton  Park,  the  peat  a!,  469. 
''artram,  Mr.,  on  Ihe  American  Indians,  54 

544. 
Basaltic  outfiow  in  the  Pacific  region  of  th 

United  States,  556-57. 
Baschkirs,  the,  3B9. 
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Bear,  remains  of  Ihe  cave-bear  in  neo 
beds,  aS3-SS.  25^-57;  disappearan< 
the,  311 ;  identifica.iion  of  the  cave- 
wilh  the  griiily  bear  or  the  common  b. 
bear,  337-3  B. 

Beaumont,  Elie  de,  307. 

Beaver,  the.  In  British  Columbia,  377. 

Beech  forests  of  Denmark,  458-59. 

Beginnings  of  History.     See  History. 

Behat,  buried  town  near,  374, 

Belgian  caves,  195 1  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge, 


Beutley,  Mr.,  68. 
Bentley,  Mr,,  of  Calcutta,  75, 
Benty  Grange,  of  Saxon  date,  118. 
Beowulf,  poem  of,  98. 

Berber  race,  147. 

Bernese  Jura,  peat  of,  464. 

Berosus,  third  dynasty  of,  22;  his  account  ol 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  it. ;  and  of  the  deluge, 
35- 

Berthoud,  Mr.  E.  L.,  558-60. 

Bertrand,  M.,  dolmens  of  Algiers,  135  ;  on 
the  Bronze  Age,  416, 

Bethsaour,  flint  implements  at,  394. 

Bevaix,  lake-village  at,  170. 

BhiJs,  the,  primitive  condition  of,  91,  137. 

Bible,  the,  its  account  of  the  beginnings  of 
hialory,  as,  23 ;  difficulties  of,  etc.,  63. 

Bienne.  lake-villages  of,  152,  167-69, 

Birs-NimrQd,  as,  96. 

Biscay,  dolmens  of,  147. 

Biie,  cavern  of,  213. 

BjBrko,  ■■  pre-historic"  city  of,  314,  3B7. 

Blackberry,  the,  found  in  lake-dwellings,  156. 

Black  Sea,  the  Iberians,  148. 

Blair  Drummond  Moss,  464. 

Blake,  Mr.  C.  Carter.  55,  257. 

Blake,  Prof.,  on  the  alleged  stone  imple- 
ments  from  Table  Mountain,  535.  S£7. 558- 

Boblaye,  M.,  374. 

Bogoa,  the,  of  Abyssinia,  395. 

Boii,  fhe,  456. 

Bolingfaroke,  Lord,  on  the  Bible,  69. 

Bolivian  lake.  Ihe,  368. 

Bone-caves,  the,  86;  Gailenreuth.  191-92; 
Kirkdale  cave,  192 ;  cave  of  Ruhloch,  it.  ,■ 
remains  of  extinct  animals  and  flint  imple- 
ments found  in,  193-93;  action  of  water, 
193-94;  Braalian  caves,  194;  coprolitesof 
the  hysena,  ii. ;  bones  of  the  reindeer  split 
for  the  marrow,  195 ;  implements  made  of,- 
U.  ;  drawings  of  the  reindeer,  ii. .-  eaves 
of  the  south  of  France,  ii. .-  of  Belgium, 
195-96;  explored  by  M,  Dupont,  ii.,  an  ; 
cave  of  Chaleux,  196,  209,  216-17;  Trou 
du  Frontal,  196,  zio ;  Brixham  cave,  197  ; 
Kent's  Hole,  ■#.,-  Wokey  Hole.  199: 
Aurignac.  iS. ,-  caves  of  Dordogne. 200-203; 
art  among  (he  cave-dwellers,  301-203,  212, 
aa6 ;  grotto  of  Maccagnone,  203-205 ;  San 
Ciro,  ii. :  changes  in  physical  geography,  | 


Nab 


S8S 

;  polfery  found  in  the  caves,  ao6. 
,  aio,  213. 226, 229-30, 35S ;  Gibral- 
i,  205-206, 218-53 ;  La'Chaise,  207 ; 


;  Masi 


the  Gower  cai  .  .    ...    , 

King  Arthur's  Cave,  209;  fishing,  208; 
traffic  of  cave-dwellera,  509;  religion,  ii.; 
paleolithic  workshops,  at  Chaleux  aud 
Laugerie,  209-10;  315;  bone  whistles,  aio ; 
the  Belgian  caves  swept  by  a  flood,  aio, 
an;  Trou  Rosette,  211;  Trou  des  Nou- 
tons,  ii.;  fortifications  of  the  Polished 
Stone  Age,  211-12  ;  traces  of  agriculture, 
213;  Laugerie-Basse,  212;  Bruniquel,  i*. ; 
La  Madelaine,  U.;  Pondres,  213;  Engi- 
houl,ii.;  'Bize.ii.;  Mialet,ai4;  Paviland, 
EtS;  caves  of  the  Harta  and  Franconia, 
ii.;  caves  of  Ihe  South  of  Europe,  218- 
224;  rapid  formation  of  stalagmite,  219- 
23  ;  caves  of  Malta,  aa3-24 ;  Ingleborough 
cave,  222;  Poole's  Hole,  U. ;  Mentone, 
E24-26;  Luchon,  236;  drawings  at,  ii.; 
Nuremberg,  ib. ;  millstone  and  spindles, 
ii.;  pre-historic  engravings  from  caves  of 
Aquitaine,  227;  Veyrier,  ii.;  Gourdan, 
aa7,  231,  238;  the  reindeer  probably  do- 

of  the  caves,  and'  ihe  caves  of  South  Africa, 
2a3;  grottoes  ofthe  Polished  Stone  Age  in 
the  department  of  Mame,  228-29 1  pierced 
shells,  aag;  grotto  of  Thayngen,  and  beau- 
tiful drawing  from,  237-28;  Hohlefels: 
more  pottery,  229-30;  paint,  230;  sum- 
ming up  of  the  evidence  from  the  caves, 
232-34;  the  human  skulls  from  the  caves, 
=35-37.  258  ;  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  S&M, 
and  example  of  a  palseolithio  cemetery, 
251 ;  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
extitiot  animals  wilh  relics  of  the  Polished 
SloneAge.asa;  Espalungues,!*.;  Camp  of 
Chassey,a53;  Groltaall'Onda,aS4;  Grotto 
del  Tamaccio.  ii. ;  Grotto  of  the  (3oths,  ii.  ,- 
caverns  of  Velo,  aS5 ;  Grotto  of  Minerva, 
i*,  ,■  cave  of  Nero,  ii. ;  caverns  of  Bycis- 
fcila  and  Shep,  ii.;  Peggau,  and  more 
pottery,  ii. ;  ijis  Maravillas  in  Spain,  256 ; 
the  caves  yet  inhabited  in  France,  257; 
Mr.  Dawkins  on  the  classification  of  the 
caves,  316;  human  fibula  found  in  Victoria 
Cave  under  glacial  clay,  486 ;  caves  of  the 
Altai  Mountains,  517-18  ;  no  trace  of  man 


m  the  bones  of  the  1  .... 

nnet,  M.,  the  "fibres"  of,  61. 

oil  of  Lismore,  allusions  to  the  great  Irish 

^Ik,  317. 
Boomerang,  the,  40. 
Bordeaux,  once   a   kjokken-mBdding,  424; 


»  implen 


with  R 


,  temple  of,  , 

Iber  Low,  flini  and  bronze,  i 

Bosco's  Den,  208. 

Bos  Primigenius,  130,     See  Uru: 

Boucher  de  Perthes,  M.,  49;  bi: 

in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  2 


153. 
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fers  (he  rivet-gravel  to  a  eatadysm, 

thepeatoftheSomrae  Valley,27o;  o 

Moulm-Quignonjaw,  306. 
Bompgnat,  M..  on  Ihe  age  of  the  Algerine 
■   dolmens.  135. 

Bournemouth,  submei^ed  forest,  302. 
Btaavalla  Heatli,  loi. 
Btahrrins,  the,  their  metaphysics,  62. 
Brandt,  M.,  345 ;  on  the  caves  of  the  1 

518. 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  M.,  570. 
Braiil,  tradition  of  the  deluge  in,  35 ;  alleged 

traces  of  the  Pbtenicians,  19;  the  Im" 

of,  S35 ;  accidental  discovery  of,  574. 
Brennus,  soldiers  of,  322. 
Bretonne,  forest  of,  423. 
Brick,  burnt,  474, 
Bridle-bil  from  Miiringen,  168. 
British  coin,  with  stone  implements,  423 
British  Columbia,  the  beaver,  377. 
British  Quarterly  Review,  the,  on  Slonehenge 

and  Avebury.  90 ;  on  (he  long-chambered 

tumuli,  102 ;  on  Santorin,  437. 
Britons,  the,  as  described  by  the   Romans, 

Saa ;  by  Csesar,  526 ;  account  of  Pompo- 

nius  Mela,  527  ;■  of  Slrabo.  ti. ;  Herodian, 

Brittany,  the  dolmens  of,  83,  104,  103,  io5, 

109,  148,  437. 
Brixham  cave,  197-98. 
Broad  Down,  barrow  at,  140, 
Broadward,  bronze  implements,  418. 
Broca,  Dr.,  on  the  skulls  from  Les  Eyzies, 

a37;  and  from  Solutri,  249,  258, 
Brt^ar  Circle,  92,  95,  loo, 
Brome,  Captain,  his  account  of  the  Gibraltar 


cles,  loo-ioi ;  HtAsohenrade,  loi ;  at  F 
harnel,  104;  al  Mane  er  H'roek, 
relics  of  bronae,  iron,  and  Hint  in  forest  oi" 
Carnoet,  105 ;  brome  and  iron  at  Le  Ro- 
cher,  105-106;  bronie  and  iron  at  Lough 
Crew,  109;  metal  found  in  the  tumuli  of 
Eastern  France,  in,  112;  bronie  In  dol- 
mens ofCharenle,  113 ;  and  of  Lozere.  y,  ,■ 
of  Dauphlny,  £*. ;  in  the  sepullure  of  Van- 
real,  ib. ;  bronze  and  flint  in  the  dolmens  of 
Southern  France,  ii.,-  bronsein  the  tumuh 
of  Creuse,  114;  at  Arbor  Low,  117:  in 
barrows  at  Slonehenge,  ii.;  at  Minning 
Low,  118;  in  Kenslow  Barrow,  i*. ;  other 
examples,  118-19;  in  barrow  on  Wykeham 
Moor,iao;  remarksof  Mr.  Greenwell,  lai; 
another  example,  ib.;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wright,  iS. ;  Mr.  Greenwell  on  the  prob- 
able destruction  of  many  objects  of  bronze, 
laa;  arrow-heads  of  bronae  very  rare,  123  ; 
bronze  dishes  in  a  tumulus,  123-34 ;  bronze 
and  iron  weapons  in  two  cairns  near  Edin- 
burgh, 134;  Bishopmill,  ji. ;  bronae  cell 
from  tumulus  at  Greenmount  with  bronze 
plate  inscribed  with  Runes,  115;  bronze 
weapons  used  in  Ireland  long  after  the 
Christian  era,  ias-26;  bronze  omamenls, 
chessmen,  etc.,  from  the  tumuli  at  Upsala. 
127;  bronze  swords,  elc,  from  barrows  of 


dolmen  of  Algeria 
of  b 


w;  ■ 


imples  of  tl 
>e  celts.  14 


;  in  the  Stone  Age  lake-i 
162 ;  in  the  Stone  Age  station  of  the  Ueber- 
linger  See,  163.  164;  stone  and  bronze 
implemenls  together  al  Sipplingen,  165 ; 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  al  Nidau,  367;  at 
Sutz,  167-163  ;  bronze  and  iron  swords  at 
MSringen,  167-68;  stone  and  bronze,  with 


Rom; 


1  relics 


it  the  la 


of  Lilil 


It  Les  Roseaux,  ii. ;  slor 


e),  168;  alllhrci  „ 
sented  at  He  des  Lapins  (Bienne),  168-69 ; 
al  La  Tene,  169-170;  at  Cortaillod,  172; 
bronae  and  stone  at  Estavayer.  172;  at 
ConciseandCorcelettes,  173;  alGrengand 
Montallier  (lake  of  Moral),  174;   bronae 


ana  glass  ai  cnrensoerg,  177;  stone  and 
bronze  at  other  land  stations,  17S ;  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  at  Vorbourg,  ib. ;  bronze 
and  iron  at  Windisch,  ib.;  near  E^en- 
bui^.  ib.;  flint  and  bronae  at  Mercurago, 
j3o;  copper  and  iron,  with  a  coin,  on  Ihe 
Chiana,  tb. ;  bronae  implemenls  in  the  ler- 

in  a  pile-village  near  Olmuta,  181 ;  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  together  at  Lubtow,  in 
Pomerania,  182;  stone,  bronae,  iron,  and 
Roman  pottery  in  a  shell-mound  on  the  is- 
land of  Herm,  iB; ;  bronze  pin  from  a  shell- 
mound  on  Loch  Spynie,  188;  articles  of 
bronze  found  in  shell-mounds  on  coast  of 
Cromarty,  ib.;  copper  (Roman)  found 
thirty  feet  below  Ihe  surlace  in  the  silt  at 
Abbeville,  277;  copper  (bronze)  poniard 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  in  same  de- 
posil,  278;  bronze  in  the  different  layeisof 
Ihis  formation,  279 ;  copper  (bronze)  swords 
and  lances  in  the  fifth  bed  of  M.  de  Per- 
thes's   diagram,   associated  with    Gaulish 

and  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  38S ;  bronae  celt 
found  in  one  of  the  pyramids,  390 ;  copper 
(bronze)  swords  in  Japan.  391 ;  bronze  in 
Ceylon,  395;  the  MassagelEB,  393-96;  num- 
ber of  bronze  weapons  found  in  the  tumuli 
and  dolmens  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
412;  bronze  swords,  etc. ,  in  the  tumuli  near 
Ribe,  ib. ;  bronze  weapons  found  in  the 
lake-dwellings.  413-15 ;  the  bronae  weapons 
pronounced  10  be  Roman,  416-18  ;  bronze 
swords  found  in  the  peat  al  Heilly,  416 ;  al 
Piquigny,  ib. ,-  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  on  the 
bronze  swords  of  Britain,  417 ;  M.  de  Cau- 
monl's  opinion,  ib.;  bronze  find  near  St 
.  Aoheul.4ia;  bronae  implemenls  found  near 
Coyllon,  418  ;  near  Guilsfield,  ib. ;  bronse 
scissors  of  the  sixdi  century,  419;  bronze 
and  iron  swords  from  Kiidrinagh  ford,  ib. ; 
recent  use  of  bronze  weapons  in  Ireland, 
420;  bronze  and  iron  weapons  found  to- 
gether at  Kingslon,  431 ;  bronze  battle-aire 


hatchet  in  a  Roman  bath,  ib.  ; 
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ook,  ib. ;  at 
It  Champs- 


ih.:  the  three 


pie menls" with  Roman 

perlard,  455:   stone  and  copper  (bi 

at  Saint- Jean-d'A!eas,  anf  '      '      " 

of  Aveyron,  436;  flint  an 

Seine,  ib.;   near  Cemols, 

agesatAlise,427;  flint anc 

veneK-LocEirist.j*.;  a(  the  oppidum  of  Puy- 
de-Gaudy,  438  ;  copper  (bronie)  and  flint 
in  the  Grotle  des  Morts  near  Durfort,  it. ; 
copper  (bronze)  and  flint  weapons  at  Cu- 
marola,  429 ;  flint,  bronze,  and  iron  in  the 
Caverna   del  Re  Tiberio,  ii.  ; 
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if  Porco 
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ng  the  Mexicans  and  Peru 
in  the  relic-beds  at  Troy,  44 
■■e  weapons  of  Denmark  anc 
-53:  with  iroH  at  Hallsladl.  „, 
^nts  found  in  Danish 


sfou 


if  the  m 


inSi- 


...        ,  representation 
moth,  514 ;  Erman  on  the  broi 
found  In  the  Kurgans,  515 ;   M.  Desc 
views,   516;  atelhey Etruscan?  sigi^js 
bronze  mirrora  in  Etruscan  and  Siberian 
tombs,  520 1  bronze  weapons  not  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  525. 

Bronie  Age,  the,  86;  date  of,  according  to 
M.  Boucherde  Perthes,  280;  388,389;  M. 
Chabas,  389;  definition  of,  411;  n 
dence  of  such  a  period  from  either 
muli  and  dolmens  or  the  lalie. dwellings, 
4H-16;  continueddown  to  Ihefourth 
tury  of  our  era,  416;    Mr.  Worsaae 
4SI-S2- 

Broomend,  cists  at,  laj. 

Brown's  Mount,  541 


Brtioiath,  425. 

Bruniquel,  drawings  on  bone,  s 


;  human 


Btinarbashi,  448,  449. 

Burg,  relics  found  at,  178. 
Bu^hs  of  Scotland,  83;  remains  of  the  rein- 
deer found  in,  313. 
Burgundy,  recent  dale  of  the  tumuli  of,  113. 
Butler.  Bishop,  63. 
Butter  found  in  Irish  peat,  465,  466. 
Bycisfcila,  cave  of,  255, 
Byrsa  of  Cartilage.  449. 
Byzantine  coins  found  in  the  North  of  Eu- 


Cabanis,  M.,  61,  70. 
Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  574. 
Ceesar,  makes  mention  of  the 
the  reindeer,  313  ;  460;  at  A 
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Cahokia,  Indian  pottery  al,  544. 

Cairns,  defined.  91.     See  Lmigk  Criw. 

Calabria,  earthquake  of,  355, 

Calaveras  skull,  the,  aJleged  to  have  been  ob- 
tained in  Ihe  auriferous  gravel  of  California 
under  the  lava,  555-58. 

Calcutta,  subsidence  of  land,  371 

Caledonians,  the,  armed  with  iron,  £23- 

Caledon  River  caves,  aaS. 

Callard,  Mr.,  on  slalagmite,  aaa. 

Callernish,  circles  of,  92,  100. 

Calyougham.  epoch  of  the,  74-75. 

Canada,  flint  implements  from,  403. 
Candlestick  found  in  peat,  465. 
Cangas  de  Onis,  dolmen  ai,  131. 
Cannibalism  among  the  cave-men,  234;  the 

Atlacotti  and  the  Irish,  537. 
Cannon  Street,  London,  143. 
Canoes  at  Robenhausen,  i6a ;  at  Nidau,  167 ; 

from  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  3S3-84 ;  from 

the  carse  of  Falkirk,  383.  483. 
Canlire,  stone  and  bronze  cells,  140. 
Capercailzie  found  in  Danish  shell-mounds, 

IBS. 
Capitanata,  flinl  implement  manulaclory  in, 

Caranda,  dolmen  of,  428. 

Caribou,  the,  316. 

Caribs.  the,  communal  system  of  535. 

Carinlhia,  lake-villages  of,  158 ;  glacial  de- 


irnac,  resemblance  of  Ihe  rude  stone  monu- 
ments to  those  of  the  Khassia  Hills,  37. 88 ; 
EKaminalion  of  some  of  these  monuments, 
104.  105 ;  iron  objects  at  the  Man*  Bode- 

Carnoet,  relics  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron, 

Caroline  Islands,  lake-dwellings,  158. 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  26;  on  the  Turks  of  Europe 
ind  the  Magyars,  27;  deep-sea  soundings, 

Carses  of  St:otland,  remains  found  in,  near 
Stirling,  Falkirk,  etc.,  383,  483. 
artailhac.  M.,  11 3-14,  24a,  248. 
irthage,  its  port  now  filled  up,  362 ;  Byrsa 


I  pies,  373-74. 

il  of  land,  364;  former 

lian  Ocean,  509-11,517. 


Caucasus,  dolmens  of,  136, 147 ;  the  It. 
ont,  M.  de,  regards  the  ancient 
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zio,  2a6,  sag,  230,  355',  Iraffic  and  tr; 
209;  Iheir  fliiil  manu&clories,  209-10, 
-16,  218  ;  summing  up  with  regard  to,  1 
33;  cannibalism, 234;  effecliveness of  llieir 
weapons,  «.,■  their  cranial  development, 
335;  identified  with  Ihe  Esquimaux  and 
Iberian  race,  250. 

Cave  of  (he  Bats.     See  Cuesa  di  los  Mur- 
ciilagos,  430. 

CaTes,  the  Bone,  49,  E6.      See   Bone-caves. 
Changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  Ihe 


1  the  01 


IS  of  Sweden,  35; 
d  Callin 


,.  Dupai! 


Celsius, 
Celsus.  6a. 
CentrE 

tiquily  of  ruins  of,  531,  53a. 
Ceram,  158. 
Cereals,  no  traces  of,  in  geological  format! 

in  the  lake-dwellings,  156. 


Gaulish  medal.  436. 
Ceylon,  bronze  in,  39s. 
Chabas,  M.,  rejects  the  three  ages,  389. 
Chabrey,  lake-station  of,  157, 
Chagry,  discovery  at,  aji. 
Chaleux,  cave  of,  ig6  ;  a  flint  manufaci 

209;  flint  obtained   from    Pressigny, 

nephrite,  310,  ar6, 
Champollion,  on  the  lodiac  of  Dendora 
Chatnpsperlard,  bronze,  stone,  and  Ro: 


Charenle,  dolmens  of,  contain  bronze 
Chassey,  reindeer,  with  polished  slont 
Chattahoochee,  mounds  on  the,  S41. 
Chaucians,  their  arms,  524. 


113- 


479- 


tsfroni 


.  iequenceof[he"3ges"  represented 
on  coast  of,  409-10. 

Chessell  Down,  bronie  scissors,  419. 

Chestnut  forests,  459. 

Chevalier.  Mr.,  on  site  of  Troy,  448, 

Chevroui,  lake. village,  170. 

Chez  Les  Moines.  Roman  relics  with  stone 
implements  at,  170. 

Chiampo,  cave  of,  pottery,  208. 

Chiana,  pile-Tillage,  coin  found  at,  180. 

Chili.  357 ;  elevation  of  coast,  367. 

China,  in  seventh  century  B.C.,  embraced 
only  five  of  the  present  eighteen  districts, 
18:  no  writings  prior  to  Confucius,  ib.; 
historical  relics  of.  ib. ;  eighteen  provincial 
dialects  of,  29;   changes  on  the  coast  of. 


period,  391; 
Chinese, 


the 
blance 


5  of  Yung-lo, 
if  the  deluge,  34;  of 


rrestrial  paradise,  37 ;    the 
'  -    ■      Iviiiza*  ■     - 


568-69 ;  Iheir  knowledge  of  America,  570- 

71 ;  colony  in  Peru,  572-73. 
Chinese  systern  of  consanguinity,  566. 
Ciiopunnish  Indians,  534. 
Chrisnabouram,  76. 


Christianity,  its  conflicts  with  other  sysli 


,    Babylon 


Chronology   of   Egypt, 
China,  etc.,  18. 

Chubb,  Thomas,  68. 

Chungke,  Indian  game  of.  546. 

Cimmerian  irruptions  into  Asia,  446. 

Circassia,  dolmens  of,  136. 

Circles,  the  Stone,  37,  88,  92;  Penrith  and 
Stanton  Drew,  92;  Rollright,  ii.  ,■  Stennis, 
ib. ;  Avebury,  93-94 ;  Stonehenge,  95-97 ; 
Aylesford,  97-^  ;  of  Ireland,  98  ;  ofScot- 
land,  99,  100 ;  ihe  Orkney  cirdes,  ib. .-  re- 
semblance of  these  to  the  English  circles, 
100;  Braavalla  Heath.  loi ;  Hwilaby,  lA/ 
Aschenrade,  ib.;  Sesto  Calende,  132, 

Cirencester,  Roman  coins  from,  143. 

Cissbury,  flint  implements  from,  bii,  402. 

Civilization,  primeval  man  civilized  m  the 
East,  18;  American  civilization,  568-70; 
of  Mexico,  569  ;  Peru,  U. 

Classificatory  system  of  consanguinity,  561, 
^b/^etseq.;  includes  the  GanowSnian,  Tu- 
ranian, and  Malay  families,  ib.;  applies  to 
both  the  roving  and  the  village  Indians. 
566 ;  the  Chinese  system,  ib. 

Claudius  ..l^lianus,  ai,  575. 

Claughton  Hail,  stone  and  iron,  141. 

Clausen,  M.,  on  ihe  formation  of  stalagmite, 

Climate,  change  of,  on  Colorado  Plateau, 
377;  in  Greenland  nnd  Iceland,  377-80; 
in  Scotland,  380 ;  In  Northern  Russia,  1*. ; 
in  Siberia,  380-81 ;  in  France,  381 ;  in  Italy. 

Cios  du  Chamier,  238. 

Cloth,  in  the  lake-dwellings,  155 ;  at  Nieder- 
wyl,  163;  in  the  American  mounds,  539; 
manufactured  by  the  American  Indians, 
547- 

Clyde,  andent  canoes  found  on  the,  383-85. 

"oasts,  metal  introduced  on  the,  earlier  than 
farther  inland,  533. 

Codrington,  Mr.,  292-93. 

Cotilins,  oak  and  plank,  in  Danish  mounds 
of  the  Bronse  Age,  138. 
oins  in  shell  rock,  78 ;  those  found  in  the 
fumuh  and  dolmens  of  France  and  Britain, 
always  Roman  coins,  104-105,  142-43; 
flint  arrow-head  with,  in  ;  Gaulish  coins 
with  nbrolite  hatchet ;  coins  found  at  lake- 
station  of  La  T6ne,  r7o ;  at  lake-village  in 
Italy,  iSo;  a  Carlovingian  coin  from  one 
of  the  lake-stations  on  the  lake  of  Paladru, 
1S3;  coins  found  at  Vicarello,  408 ;  Nor- 
man and  Saxon  coins,  410;  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  with  a  stone  celt,  421 ;  Roman  coins 
with  flint  im{>lementB,  422;  British  coin 
with  stone  Implements,  423  ;  Gaulish  coin 

coin  of  Gordian  found  thirty  feet  deep  in 
peat,  464;  coin  found  in  the  peat  in  Ire- 
land, 465;  of  Edward  IV.,  466.     See  far- 
ther, Roman  Coins. 
Colchester,  the  mammoth  in  peat  near,  325. 


Colhi 


i,  Ihe, 
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539 


Coloinbier.flinlimplemenlswith  Roman  tiles, 

Colorado,  Plafeau  of,  change  of  dimale,  377  ; 

pre-historic  remains  in,  559-60, 
Colossochelis  Alias,  346. 
Communal  houses  among  American  Indians, 

S34-3S- 
Concise,  one  oflhe  oldest lake-slalions,  173; 


mplen 


wifh  bi 


made  pollery,  i 
Condercum,  Roman  coins,  143. 
Condillac,  6g. 
Confolens,  dolmen  of,  belongs  lo  iwelflh  ce 

Confucius,  i3. 

Consanguinily,  the  de5i:Tiptive  and  class, 
calory  systems  of  Mr.  Morgan,  561 ;  Ihf 


4ryan,  £ 


Uralian  &milies,  56r-63 ;  Roman  charl  of 
consanguinity,  562;  the  descriptive  system, 
563;  the  classificatory  system,  564,  etc.; 
this  includes  the  Ganowinlan,  Turanian, 
and  Malayan  families,  ii. ;  principles  of, 
564-66:  applies  lo  both  the  Roving  and 
the  Village  Indians,  366 ;  Chinese  system,  ii. 

Constance,  lake  of,  thirty-two  pile-villages, 
152;  notice  of  principal  ones,  i6a-6s. 

Contuitria,  lake-dwelling,  iron  found  at,  tBo. 

Cook,  Captain,  398. 

Cooling  of  the  earth's  crust,  56. 

Copan,  head  of  the  elephant  on  ruins  of,  4r  ; 
antiquity  of,  531,  53a. 

Copper  at  Troy,  444;  found  in  American 
mounds  and  with  Indian  remains,  S45i 
546 ;  copper  knife  found  in  the  drift,  556. 

Corberon,  stone  axe  with.  Roman  reUcs,  426. 

Coreeleftes,  lake-station  of;  no  iron,  but  a 
Roman  amphora  found,  174;  affords  no 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  a  "  Bronze  Age," 
413.  414- 

Corea,  volcano  in,  333. 

Coringa,  Inundation  at,  373. 

Corn-bluebottle,  156. 

Cornwall,  dolmens  of,  147,  149. 

Cortaillod,  stone,  bronie,  and  iron  at  lake- 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  138, 

Cotton,  Sir  D.,  his  fleet  driven  fo  Venezuela, 
574- 

Coundess  Stones  at  Aylesford,  97,  99. 

Cowrie  sheJls,  225. 

Coylton,  bronze  chisels,  418. 

Cramond,  raised  beach  at,  38a, 

Crannoges  of  Ireland,  158;  remains  of  the 
great  Irish  elk  in,  318 ;  erannoge  under  the 
peat,  467-68. 

Crawfurd,  Mr.,  on  primeval  man,  5a ;  55, 

Creek  Indians,  534. 

CrSt,  lake-station,  Roman  relic,  170. 

Cretan  catch-fly,  156. 

Creuse,  dolmens  of,  all  three  ages  repre- 
sented, and  come  down  to  the  Merovingian 
epoch,  114. 

Crichie,  stone  axe  from,  140. 

Cromarty,  Earl  of.  4S1 ;  account  of  the  rapid 
formation  of  a  peat-moss,  468-65. 


Cromlech,  defined,  91 ;  cromlechs  of  Jutla 

Cross 'Flatls,  Iron  and  flint.  118. 
Cross  with  dolmens  in  India.  138. 


Than 


e  Clos  , 


I  Char 


Crux  Ansata,  symbol  of,  found  all  ovej 

worid,  33-34. 
Cucumella,  tumulus  of.  132.  519. 
Cudworlh,  67. 
Cueva  de  los  Murci^lagos,  skeletons  f( 

gold,  430. 
Cumarola,  skeletons  found  with  bronia 
stone  implements.  429. 


Dagger,  the  bronze,  438. 

Dakota,  mounds  in,  537. 

Damietta.  366, 

Dana,  Prot,  56. 

Dardanians,  Trojans  first  called,  445. 

Darwin,  Mr.,  on  cooling  of  earth's  crust.  56 ; 
his  evolution  theory,  62.  63,  64,66;  367-68, 
369. 

Dawkins,  Mr.  Boyd,  on  the  recent  existence 
of  the  reindeer.  316;  on  Ihe  classification 
of  the  paleolithic  caves,  ij.,-  regards  the 
cave-lion  as  identical  with  existing  spe- 
cies, 337-38  ;  association  of  tJints  with  iron, 
4=3- 

Dawson,  Professor,  on  the  floods  of  the  Palte- 
olithlo  Age,  291. 

Degner.  464. 

Delambre,  M.,  on  the   Hindoo  Astronomy, 

75. 
Delanoiie,  M.,  on   the   Palaeolithic  Age   in 

Egypt.  47S-80. 
Delaware  Bay,  shell-mounds  of.  J89. 
Delia  of  ihe  Rhone.  367;  of  the  Ganges, 

370;  of  the  Mississippi.  471. 
De  Luc  on  the  antiquity  of  the  European 

peat,  464. 
Deluge,  the,  tradition  of,  34-37. 
Demetrius  of  Skepsis,  447-48. 
Dendera,  zodiac  of.  76-77. 
Denise.  fossil  man  of,  79-So. 

man,  186 ;  no  Palasolithic  Age  in,  450,  481 

ciseq.;  bronieweapons, 450-53;  Professor 

Vi'orsaae  on  date  of  the  Iron  Age  of,  Sa8. 

Derbyshire  barrows,  ir7-i9. 

Descriptive  system  of  consanguinity.  561-62, 

Desor.  M..  on  the  nephrite  axes.  162,  177; 

■station  at  Pont  de  ThiJle,  17a ; 


1  the 


1  Age, 
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Diderot,  6 


,  ill  the  Bible,  63. 


Diocletian,  60. 

DiodoruE  Siculus  on  a  great  island  far  wesl 

from  Africa,  ai,  574-75- 
DiscE  used  by  the  Indians,  546. 
Dodo,  extinction  of  the,  311. 
Dog,  the,  in  lake -dwellings,  156 ;  in  the  cave 

of  Nero,  255. 
Dol  ar  Marchant,'hewn  stones,  io5. 
Dollarl,  365. 
Dolmens  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 

37-3S ;  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  il.  ; 

definition  of.  01 ;  Kit's  Cotty  Honse,  98 

distribution  of  the  dolmens,  loa;  esami 

seg.;  Plonharnel,  104;  contained  gold  and 
bronze,  ii. ;  dolmen  du  Rocher,  bronie  and 
iron,  105;  Confblens,  the  table  supported 
by  Gothic  columns,  1 10 ;  Crubeii,  Roman 
tiles,  i*.;  Eslivaux,  Gall07Roman  pottery, 
m;  bei^uliful  dolmen  near  Mettray,  112; 
dolmens  of  Charente.  fiinl  and  bronze.  1 13  ; 
of  Southern  France,  flint  and  bronie.  ii. ; 
atTrieandGrandmont,  114, 115  ;  dolmens 
of  England,  115  ei  seg.  ;  Herreslrup.  127; 
Uby,  128;  Axeualla,  f*./  of  Germany,  129 
-30;  Spain,  rgi ;  Antequeta  and  Tio  Cogo- 
lleros,  ii. ;  Arrichinaga,  131 ;  at  Satumia, 
in  Italy,  131-32;  of  Northern  Africa.  133 
elseq.i  flint;  copper,  and  medal  of  Em- 
press Faustina,  134 ;  Latin  Inscription  on 
dohnen  near  Sidi  Kacem,  ib.;  Tiaret,  ii.; 
age  of  the  Algerine  dolmens,  135 ;  Cir- 
cassia,i35;  of  India,  136-3S ;  dolmensand 
cross,  138;  coins,  142;  Mr,  Fergusson's 
Judgment  as  to  antiquity  of  the  meg:alithic 
monuments,  144-46;  by  whom  erected, 
146-50;  dolmen  (bund  in  the  peperino  on 
Mount  Crescenzio,  320. 

Domesticated  animals,  nearly  all  originated 
in  Central  Asia  or  Northern  Africa,  43; 
few  in  America  formerly,  560,  note. 

Dordogne,  caves  of,  SQO-203,  206, 

Doubt  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  67. 

Dowler,  Dr.,  the  human  remains  found  by, 
in  the  mud  of  the  Mississippi,  50,470,551. 

Dowlh,   tumulus   of,   relics    of   iron,   glass, 


Dragsboi,! 


w  of,  cup  turned  on  ih 


Drenthe,  dolmens  of,  129. 

Dubatii,  376. 

Dublin  University  Magaiine,  436. 

Duorost  and  Lortet,  M  M.,  on  Solulr^,  245-48. 

Dupaii,  Captain,  on  the  antiquity  of  the 

Dupont,  M.,  his  exploration  of  the  Belgian 
caves,  196,  209,  210,  211;  on  the  domes- 
tication of  the  palsolilhic  horse,  247;  on 
the  palaeolithic  flood,  288;  on  the  climate 
of  the  Palieolithic  Age,  490;  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Asia, 

Diirnten,  inter-glacial  bed  at,  486. 
Durmhy,  grotto  of,  sequence  of  the  Paleo- 
lithic and  Neolithic  Ages,  408-409. 
Dyaks,  their  pile-dwellings,  158. 


Earthquakes,  of  Lisbon,  351,  355;  Joilillo, 
351;  Culch,  353;  New  Madrid,  354;  in 
New  Zealand,  ib. ,-  Calabria.  355  ;  Peru, 
ib.:  Sicily,  356;  Jamaica,  ib. 

Easter  Island  statues.  397,  398. 

Edinburgh  Review  on  die  antiquity  of  the 
Hindoo  and  Egyptian  astronomy,  74,  76, 
77 ;  on  the  rock-eut  temples  of  India,  83. 

Edwards,  Bryan,  535,  573. 

Egton  Bridge,  lao. 

Egypt,  chronology  of.  18 ;  civilized  from  the 
first,i4.,3o;  noSloneAge,2o,3i.389;  the 
Egyptians,  a  link  between  Hamitic  and 
Semitic  races,  25 ;  stone  implements  in,  31, 
38S,  390,  392,  479 ;  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
Babylonians.  32 ;  subsidence  of  land,  373 ; 
absence  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age  in,  478  et 
seq. :  pyramids  of,  519. 

Egyptiansacquaintedwilhtheboomerang,4o, 

Ehrensbei^,  178. 

Eichhoro,7i. 

Ekkehard  on  wild  horses,  338. 

Elbe,  the,  376. 

Elephant,  the,  depicted  on  the  monuments  of 
Central  America,  41 ;  remains  of  African 
elephant  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  205,  ao6; 
disappearance  of,  in  Northern  India,  313, 
343 ;  existed  in  ancient  Ethiopia,  347. 

Elephanta,  rock-cut  temple,  8a,  S3. 

""-  great  Irish,  recent  existence  of,  317-19. 
ra,  rock-cut  temples  of,  8a. 
n  Moor,  flint  and  iron,  iig. 

Elvas,  Knight  of,  543,  548, 

EncyclopeSsts,  6g. 

Engihoul,  cave  of,  196 ;  pottery,  213. 

Engis,caveof,  196;  the  Engis  skull,  196,  236. 

England,  Infidelity  in,  67-68 ;  great  stone  eir- 


<s  of,  8: 
fns  of,  I 


iscq.:  I 


of,  2 


2-94; 


ut-bearing  gravds  in  the  North  of,  4S1 
eq. 
Enstone,  cromlech  of,  123. 

rman  on  remains  of  the  mammoth  in  Si- 
beria, 507,  513-14;  on  the  bronies  found 
in  the  Kurgans,  514. 
Erratics  at  (Jpsala,  493;  on  raised  beach  in 
Gotland,  a. 

dies,  flint  manufactory  at,  2r8. 
Esne,  zodiac  of,  76,  77. 
Espaiungties,  cave  of,  reindeer  with  .neolithic 

squimaux,  the,  40;  identified  with  the  cave- 
men, 42,  250,  56B,  573. 

Eitavayer.  stone  and  bronze.  172;  no  evi- 
dence of  a  Bronze  Age,  413,  414. 
Ihiopia.  24,  347;  Hint  implements,  390. 
towah  River,  541. 
truria,  tumtili  of,  132. 

Etruscans,  resemblance  to  Aitecs,  41 ;  prob- 
ably Iberian,  150 ;  relations  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Altai,  519-31 ;  Etruscans  and  Mex- 
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implemenls,  42  ;  refers  the  perfora 
axes  toBronieAge,  107;  111,141 
antiquity  of  the  river-gravel  im| 
264  ;  on  bronze  among  the  Greek 
;uolution,  53,  55,  61,  66,  85. 


Falconer,  Dr.,  203-004,  260,  306,  346. 

Falkirk,  carse  of,  383,  483,  4S4. 

Fatira.  flint  find.  479. 

Fellenbeig,  M.  de,  on  nephrife,  162,  177. 

Fennlans,  the,  had  no  metal,  525. 

Feraud,  M.,  134. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto,  543. 

Fergusaon,  Mr.  James,  on  rock-cut  temples 

of  India,  82-831  91,  92,  97,  gS.  99,  etc.; 

143-44 ;  judgrnent  with  regard  to  the  mega- 

lithlc  monuments,  144-46;  on  the  delta  of 

the  Ganges,  370. 
Ferry,  M.  de,  on  Solutr^,  238  it  ssq.,  244;  his 

calculation  witli  regard  to  the  antiquity  of 

the  three  ages,  477. 

FIguler,  M.,  90.   152;    on    the    paiieolilhi 


teenlh  century,  3S7. 

Fishetton,  feuna  of  the  rlver-gravel  at,  304. 

Flint  implements  in  Egypt,  31 ;  custom  of 
placing  them  in  the  grave,  41,  !i6;  iden- 
tity of  form  in  all  countries,  42 ;  considered 
thunderbolts,  43,  116;  in  Roman  tombs, 
III ;  manufactories  at  Clialeux,  209,  215, 
at  Laugerie,  Home,  Ptessigny,  215-16, 
Grime's  Graves,  Splennes,  etc.,  217-18  ;  at 
Solufr^,  243,  244,  247-48 ;  in  the  rlver- 
■     '      ■  flinlknivesusedbyjews, 

eligious  rites,  390;  tJints 
It  Cissbury,  40a ;  Baggy  Point,  403  ; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  H.;  the  unpolished 
flints  occur  in  (he  Neolithic  Age,  and  with 
polished  flints,  and  the  pal£eolilhlc  type  in 
neolithic  finds,  403-407;  ilint  implements 
of  the  palseolithio  type  m  Babylonia  and 
Palestine,  411 ;  in  Saxon  and  Merovingian 
graves,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425,  etc.;  no 
paleolithic  flints  in  Egypt,   478-80.     See 

Floods,  the  Belgian  caves  swept  by,  210. 211 ; 

the  patieolithic  flood,  283,  387-91 ;  power 

of  floods.  284-85 ;  373.     See  Deluge. 
Florida,  hiiman  remains  alleged  (o  have  been 

found  in  the  coral  formation  of,  51,  Si ; 

shell-jnounds,  189,  550;  tumuli  or  mounds, 

541;  advancedconditionofthe  Indians  of. 

543- 
Flower,  Mr.  J,  W.,  1 

of  Algiers,   134-3 
lind,  186. 


1  thes 


Foali 


370. 


Font,  lake-station,  170. 

Fontaine,  Rev.  E.,  on  1-eiite  Anse,  322;  01 
Bie  human  remains  found  in  delta  of  Mis 
sissippi,  471-73;  ou  the  trees  of  Missis 
sippi  Valley,  472. 

Forties.  Principal,  on  Aurignao,  aoo. 


Force,  an  element  in  geological  changes,  351. 

Forests,  submerged,  301,  364,  366;  effect  of 
cutting  down,  375 ;  the  pine,  oak,  and 
beech  forests  of  Denmark.  458-61 ;  British 
forests  cut  down  by  the  Romans,  463-64. 

Forshey.  Prof.,  536,  552. 

Fordfications  of  the  Stone  Age,  Eii. 

Fossil  Man  of  Guadaloupe,  77;  of  Denise, 
79;  Florida,  81;  Quebec,  84. 

Foster,  Dr..  identifies  the  Mound. Builders 
with  Toltecs.  530;  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
Mound-Builders,  532-33,  536;  540,  547; 
his  programme  of  the  antiquity  of  man, 
549 ;  550,551;  on  a  stone  hatchet  found  in 
Illinois,  552;  plummet  from  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  555  ;  Calaveras  skull,  555. 

Fouquet,  M.,  on  the  buried  city  at  Santorin. 
436-39- 

Fos,  Colonel  A.  Lane,  on  the  two  hundred 
languages  of  the  Melanesians,  etc.,  28  ;  31, 
123 ;  on  Cissbury,  40a ;  on  the  association 
of  the  flints  and  Roman  relics,  422. 

Fox,  Rev.  W..  293. 

France,  Infidelity  in,  69,  70;  the  tumuli  of 
Brittany,  104  st  seq.;  other  dolmens  and 
tumuli,  110-15;  lake-dwellings  of,  183 ; 
elevation  and  Subsidence  of  land,  363  ;  cut- 
'ing  down  of  forests  of,  376 ;  change   of 


dim 


of,  381- 


Frankish  cemetery  at  Samson,  142. 

Franks,  Mr.,  391. 

Fratres  Arvales,  29. 

Fr^gonville,  coins  from  tumulus  of,  i 


Gailenieuth.  cavern  of,  191,  =15, 
Galiey  Low.  coin  of  Honorius,  etc.,  118, 
Gallo-Roman    graves  and  villas  containii 


Gasconade  County,  mastodon  remains,  329. 

Gaston  de  Foijc,  314. 

Gavrlnnis,  hewn  stones,  106. note;  108,109. 

Geikie,  Mr.  James,  on  pr6-glacial  man,  47; 
on  the  Scotch  fir,  460;  on  the  Glacial  Age 
in  Scotland,  485-87 ;  remarks  on  his  theory 
of  the  Scotch  till,  487-88 ;  other  statements 
criticised,  488. 

Genesis,  hook  of,  its  representations  of  the 
beginnings  of  human  society,  22,  23. 
encva,  pile-viljages  on  lake  of,  152, 174, 175 


Genii 


i.  219. 


Geoi&ey  of  Monmouth,  his  account  of  Ston 

henge,  95,  96, 135. 
Geological  breaks,  56. 
Geological  theory  in  England,  349. 

insist  on  vast  periods  of  time,  349, 
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i,  54a. 


n,  S41 ;  shell-mounda  a 
iescribed  by  Tacitus  a 


Germans,  thi 
Cassar,  5:  _    .  , 

Germtiny.raiionalismof,  71;  dolmens  of,  j 
Eloneaitesivith  iron,  141 ;  bronze  andst 
found  togelher,  431-33. 

Geysers  of  Montana,  etc.,  557. 

Giants'  Chambers.  453. 

Gibbon,  70. 

Gib  Hill,  Hint  and  iron,  117. 

Gibtallar  caves,  205-206,  218-19 ;  *«  rhi 
oeroswith  neolithic  implements.  215;  rapid 
formation  of  stalagmite,  219-33. 

GiUiiron,  M..  J71. 

Giraldus  {^mbrensis,  on  Stonehenge,  95;  on 
the  Irish,      " 

Giacial  Age, 
ysmal  in  its  character,  352  ;  in  north  of  Eu- 
rope, termination  of,  marked  by  beginning 
of  Neolithic  period,  48a,  491 ;  Professor 
Jamieson  on,  4S3;  two  periods  of  glacis 
tion,  48S-B7;  remains  of  the  m^mmoll 
etc,  in  till,  485  ;  remarks  on  Mr.  Geikie' 
theory,  4S7-88;  raised  beaches,  491-92 
Prof.  Andrews  on  recent  date  of,  fron 
observations  on  the  beaches  of  the  North 

mination  of,   496,  497,  504;   absence  of, 
in  Siberia,  51a. 
Glaciers,  amount  of  water  discharged  froi 

Glasgow,  ancient  canoes,  383-84. 

Glass,  at  Unter  Uhldingen  and  Sipplingen, 

165 ;  at  Nidau  and  Mijringen,  i6j,  i63. 
Glass,  Captain,  573. 
Gletterens,  Roman  tiles,  170. 
Godavery,  dolmens  with  cross,  138. 
Goldsmith  on  physical  changes  of  the  earth, 

365-66. 
Gomperz,  Prof.,  444. 
Goodwin  Sands,  365, 
Gorm's.  King,  tumulus,  100,  127. 
Gosse,  Dr.,  247. 
Goths,  I4B ;  grotto  of,  254. 


Gozo 


133- 


&-anada,  dolmens  of,  148. 
Grand  Lake,  shell-mounds,  550. 
Grand  Menan,  369. 
Graseren,  lake-station  of.  silver  and 
Great  Whitcombe,  flint  hatchet  it 


villa  at,  142. 
■and.  Chan 


iof  cl 


.  iS4-i=5p  339.  407- 


Greng,  stone  and  bronze,  174. 

Greppo.  M.,  77. 

Grime's  Graves,  flint  factory,  =17, 335,  407, 

Groningen,  peat  at,  464. 

Gross,  Dr.,  on  pile-viliagesof  lake  of  Bienni 

Grote.  Mr.,  on  site  of  Troy,  448. 
Grotta  dei  Colombi,  so6,  ao/c;  407. 
Grotte  de3  Morts.  42S. 


Grotto  of  La  Magdeleine,  flint  : 
Guadaloupe,  Fossil  Man  of,  77. 


Haddon  Field  barrow,  Ea ;  Roman  coins,  It8. 

Hagiar  Kbem,  133, 

Hall,  Prof.  James,  on  remains  of  the  mas- 
todon in  New  York,  327-28. 

Hallstadl,  cemetery  of,  454-56. 

Hampshire  coast,  river-gravel  of,  29a ;  raised 
beaches,  300. 

Hardham,  flints  with  Rotnan  pottery,  421. 

Harold  Hildeland,  loi,  452. 

Hartley,  his  ■'  vibrations,"  61. 

HarlshillCommon.stoneaxewith  bricks,  HI. 

Hastedon,  212. 

Hatfield  Chase,  peat  of,  460,  463. 

Hauran,  clearing  of  the  forests,  376. 

Haulerive,  iron  at  lake-village  of,  t7o. 

Haydeii,  Prof.,  on    the  basaltic  ontflow  of 

die  Pacific  region,  556. 
Hearths,  ancient,  in  America,  551,  560. 
Heath,  Rev.  Dunbar,  49,  52-53. 
Heliopolis,  obelisk  of,  473, 
Hell  Gate,  368. 
Helvetius,  69. 
Hemp,  547.  548. 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  95,  98. 
Heiald,  New  York.  440, 
Herberstein,  31B,  338. 
Herbert.  Lord,  67. 
Herculaneum,  bronze   celfs  found  at,  423  ; 

lava  at,  556. 
Heremon,  race  of,  147. 
Herm,  shell-mound  of  Roman  date,  186-B7. 
Herodian,  on  iron  in  Britain,  526. 
Herodotus,  on   the  Nasaniones,  134;  on  a 

lake-dwelhng,  157:   389;   on  the   Massa- 

gelie,  395 ;  446,  448  ;  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 


imply  melal  11 


mp,  ships  1 


397-99- 
Highdown.  402, 
Hildebrand.  Herr,  127. 
Hindoos,  antiquity  of  the,  t8,  31 ;  astrono 

of.  73-75' 
Hippocrates  on  the  Macrocephali,  38; 

count  of  alake-dwelling,  157. 
Hippopotamus,  disappearance  of,  311  ;  lii 

formerly  in  India,  346. 
Hissarlik,  the  site  of  Troy,  448. 
Hoiire,  Sir  R.  C  onStonehenge,  97 ;  ii6,  i 
Hohbes,  Thomas,  67. 

efels.  Grotto  of.  229. 
Holland,  dolmens  in,  146. 
Holmes,  Prof,,  the  mastodon,  323. 
HolmslrBm,   Mr.,   on   Swedish   inier-glai 
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Holyhead,  mammoth  in  peat,  334. 

Homer  on  bronze.  43S  ;  on  the  Trojans,  445, 

Hood,  Mr.  T.  H.,  398. 

Homer,  Mr,,  on  Ihe  anliquity  of  Egyptians, 
SI.  473-74- 

Horse,  the,  domeslicaled  at  Moringen,  167; 
the  horse  at  Solulre,  239-46 ;  probably  do- 
mestioated,  =46-47;  identity  of  the  cave- 
hotse  with  existing  species,  338. 

Horstead,  tumulus  of,  98. 

Hove,  amber  cup,  141. 

Howorth,  Mr.  H.  H.,  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  reindeer,  340-41 ;  on  the  change  of 
climate  in  Iceland,  Scotland,  etc.,  379-80 ; 
on  the  extinction  of  the  mammolh  in  Si 
beria,  508-509. 

Hoxne,  flint  implement  manufactory,  316. 

Hoy.  Dr.,  310. 

Human  Period  ushered  in  by  active  geologi 
cal  movements,  350. 

Humboldt,  40. 

Hume.  David,  69. 

Humjihreys  and  Abbot,  on  delta  of  MissiS' 
sippi,  471,  SSI. 

Hunt,  Dr.,  46. 

Huron,  Lalte,  Dr.  Andrews  on  the  beache: 
of,  495  et  seq. 

Hut,  buried,  in  Sweden,  492-93. 

Hut- urns  in  the  peperino,  78,  530. 

HuKley,  Prof,  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  46 
on  spontaneous  generation,  36;  antici- 
pated by  Anaximander,  5i ;  on  Neander- 
thal and  Engis  skulls,  235-36 ;  on  cora. 
rock  of  Tahiti,  400. 

Hwang  Ho,  wanderings  of  the,  372. 

Hwltaby,  circles  at,  loi. 

Hyiena,  192, 194,  205. 

Hyder  All, 


Hyrci 


a,  508-1 


516. 


-S3. 


.  250.  aS7 


"  Ice  Age,"  Prof.  Geikie's,  485  et  sig. 

Iceland,  language  of,  38  ;  change  of  climate, 
377-79- 

Ichthyophagi,  the,  396. 

Ickleton,  stone  axe  found  in  a  Roman  build- 
ing, 143. 

He  de  la  Cite,  426. 

He  des  Lapins,  all  three  ages  confounded. 


Indla,trad  „,„,,   

paradise,  37;  the  boomerang  in,  40;  as- 
tronomy of,  73-76;  rock-cut  temples,  Bl- 
and dolmens  of,  136-38,  147,  148;  disap- 
pearance of  rhinoceros,  etc.,  311-12;  buried 
town,  374 ;  destruction  of  the  forests,  376 ; 
bronze  and  sione  in,  395 ;  navigation,  570. 
Indians,  language  of  American,  34 ;  tradition 


1  Troy,  444. 

r-glaclal  beds  in  North  of  Europe,  485- 

i ;  in  Switzerland  and  America,  486-87. 

rmcnt,  mode  of,  9a,  102. 

rments,  contents  of  graves,  116-17. 

:resk,  raised  beach.  382. 

---■  ■  -  ■■  cairns,  etc.,  ioB-10, 147, 149; 
tone  implements  of,  125-26, 
419-20,  450;  crannoges,  158;  no  Paleo- 
lithic Age  in,  450,  481  tlsig. ;  peat  of,  459, 
405 ,  466. 


n,  lake-at 


'.  163- 


Einnibals,  5 

n  Africa,  31, 137 ;  with  ston 
,  105 ;  at  the  dolmen  du-  R( 
lie  Man*  Bodegade,  108 ;  1 
V,  309;  ■     " 


in  Ger- 


many,lA;  at  Gib  Hill,  117;  at  Kenslow 
Barrow,  iiB;  in  other  barrows,  318-19;  in 
a  dolmen  in  Algeria,  134;  near  Claughton 
Hall,  141 ;  in  Prankish  cemetery  of  Sam- 
son, 143;  at  Unter  Uhldingen,  164;  at 
Nidau,  167 ;  at  Sufi,  167,  i63 ;  at  Mfirin- 
gen,  167-68;  He  des  Lapins,  168-69;  at 
Locras,  169;  at  La  Tine,  169-70;  near 
Chevroux,  170;  Greng.  174 
14  (Morai),  iS.;  Merges,  ib.;  Lea  Ro- 
seauji,  a.  ;  Windisch,  178 ;  Vorbourg,  ii. 
near  E^genburg,  ii.;  near  Lubtow,  182 
Herm,  187;  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  390 
in  the  Babylonian  tomb3,393;  atStonham 

427 ;  near  Gu^ret,  438  ;  on  the  Lot,  U. , 
dolmen  of  Caranda,  429 ;  cave  of  Re  Ti- 
berio,4a9;  Minsleben,43i;  iron  not  known 
at  Rome  in  time  of  Nuina,  439 ;  Hallstadt, 
454;  introduction  of,  into  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  451-52,  528  ;  in  Gaul,  523  ;  ap. 
peared  first  in  maritime  regions,  id. ,-  and 
first  possessed  by  the  chiefs,  ii.  For  the 
association  of  bronie  and  iron,  see  420, 421, 
423,  454-56,  and  TxaAet  Br-Bnz(. 
■on  Age  in  Denmark,  451,  538.^ 
Iroquois  Indians  connected  with  Mound- 
Builders,  533;  their  famoi     ' 


of  ^ 


I  Mexii 


Isle  of  Wight,  3QO,  419. 

M.,  394,  396. 
Italian  language  not  older  than  time  of  Dante, 

lumuli  and  dolmens,  131-33;  river- 
vel  of,  305-306;  physical  changes  in, 
.  3*5.  36S.  367.  371-72;  change  of 
late,  381-82;  stone  and  bronie  asso- 
ed,  429-30. 
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Jade,.j69,  177.432- 
Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  356. 
Jamieson,   Prof.,  on    the    Glacial   Age 
Scotland,  483-84;  on  the  shell-mounds  1 


574- 
Japanese  knowledge  of  America,  572 
Jara-Wall,  peat  under,  containing  bi 

the  cave-bear,  356-57. 
Java,  lake-dwellings.  183;  carthquak 

bronze  implements,  395. 
Jefferson,  Mr.,  344,  S4B. 
Jeffreys,  Mr.  J.  Gwyn,  491. 
lellinge,  tumuli  at,  127. 


Jews,  the,  used  a  flint  knite  for 


Tey  Sing,  91. 
Jones,   Mr.  C.  C, 

Mound-Builders  and  India 
tonillo,  volcano  of,  352,  536. 
Joshua,  lomb  of,  394.. 
Jukes,  Mr.,  antiquity  of  mar 
Julianashaab,  378, 


Kane,  Dr.,  377. 

Kant,  65,  71. 

Kastrich,  stone  celts  with  Roman  remain; 

421. 
Keller,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  132,  161,  163,  167. 
Kent's  Hole,  196 ;  stalagmite  in,  zao,  G23. 
Kerlch,  tumulus  at,  136.  391, 
Khassia  Hills,  dolmens,  etc.,  of,  37, 137. 
Khassias,  the,  91. 
Khita,  the.  or  Hittites,  445. 
Khonds,  the,  of  India,  137. 
Khorsabad,  stone  implements,  393. 
Kildrinagh  ford,  bronze  and  iron  swords  a 


Kincardine  i/ 
Kings 


n  relics,  463. 
in  weapons,  41 


Kirltdale         .    , 

Kitchen-middens.  See  Kjoiken-maddiaffs 
and  Shill.m.mnds. 

Ki-she-shan.  372. 

Kit's  Cotty  House,  97,  98. 

Kjfikken-mdddings,  alleged  autiquity,  49-50, 
iBs ;  feiuna  of,  185 ;  Worsaae  and  Sleen- 
strup  on,  !*.,■  Morlot's  view,  186 ;  pottery, 
185;  reindeer  absent,  ii.i  dale  of,  186; 
shell-mound  of  Roman  date  in  island  of 
Herm,  1B6-87;  another  In  isle  of  Thanel, 
187;  Scotland,  iSB;  in  Sussex,  England, 
containinE  a  coin,  188 ;    St.  Valery  and 


Keller,  pile-village,  166. 
Kongehoi,  iiarrow  of,  i28,  452. 
Kongsbacka,  127, 

Krasnojarsk,  remains  of  mammoth,  507  ;  pre- 
historic bronzes  from,  514-16. 
Kiihioch.  cave  of,  215. 
Kurile  Islands,  recent  use  of  stone,  301. 


Ladroix, 


th  Gaulis 


Laglio,  cave  of,  pottery,  208. 

La  Grande  Barme,  bronne  and  stone,  429. 

Laing.  Mr.,  on  the  reindeer.  340. 

Lake- Dwellings,  Agassiz  on  antiquity  of,  50, 
159;  B5;  151,  etc.;  where  found,  152;  spe- 
cimens of  the  objects  from,  154,  173  ;  cloth 
from,  154-55.  163;  hardly  very  ancient, 
155;  coral  and  amber,  ii,;  pottery,  ii.; 
ftiunaof,  136;  agriculture,  f#.,-  bread,  fruits, 
ib. ;  Cretan  catch-fly  and  corn-bluebottle. 
ii.;  Steinbergs  and  pfehlbauten,  ;i.,-  num- 
ber of  piles  at  Robenhausen,  etc.,  156-57; 
a  lake-dwelling  described  by  Herodotus, 
i*. ,-  by  Hippocrates,  i3. ,-  byAbulfeda,i57- 
53;  Lake  Prasias  still  occupied.  158;  still 
existing  elsewhere,  ib. ;  Irish  crannogfs.  ii.  ; 
extravagant  estimates,  159;  evidence  of  re- 
cent date,  W. ;  Robenhausen,  160-63 ;  (races 
of  metal,  nephrite,  162;  Wangen,  163; 
nephrite,  ii,;  Niederwyl,  i^. ,-  AUensbach 
and  Markelfingen,i(S. ;  Nussdorf,  164;  per- 
forated axes,  nephrite,  ii. ;  Maurach,  stone 
and  copper,  ib. ;  Unter  Uhldingen,  stone, 
bronze,  iron,  and  Roman  pottery,  164-S5; 
Sipplingen,  stone  and  iron,  and  perforated 
cdts,  165;  stations  on  Lake  of  Zug,  166; 
lallofthislake,!*.,-  Wauwyl,  very  ancient; 
nephrite,  glass,  lb. ;  Moosseedorf,  very  old ; 
nephrite.  166;  Nidau,  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron,  167;  Graseren,  silver  and  iron,  i*,,- 
Suts,  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  and  Roman 
mill-stone,  167,  168;  MSringen,  bronze 
andiron — bronze  bridle-bit,  167-68  ;  Little 
Island,  stone,  bronze,  and  Gallo-Roman 
relics,  167;  He  des  Lapins,  all  three 
ages  confounded,  168-69;  Locras,  jade- 
ite  and  nephrite,  169;  La  T6ne,  fiinl, 
bronze,  iron,  glass,  coins,  etc.,  169-70; 
Hauterive,  170;  Colombier,  stone  imple- 
ments with  Roman  tiles,  j'^.  ,■  Chez  Les 
Moines,  similar  relics,  tj.,-  Font,  I'j. ;  Be- 
vaix,  ib. ;  near  St.  Aubin,  U. .-  Forel,  Ro- 
man tiles,  ib..-  Chevroux,  ib.;  above 
Chevroux,  stone,  bronze,   and   iron,   ib.; 


.Google 


Glctterens,  Roman  tiles,  id.;  Port  Alban, 
171;  No.  44,  ii.:  A  I^  Sauge,  Rginan 
tiles,  ii. ;  Poat  de  Thi^le,  stone  and  Roman 
relics;  calculation  of  M.  Glllieron,  171-73; 
Corfaiilod,  stone,  htoms,  and  iron,  172; 
Estavayer.  stone  and  bronie,  U. ; .  Concise, 
stone  and  bronze,  173;  Corcelettes,  bronze 
and  stone,  and  Roman  amphom,  173-74; 
Greng,  stone  and  bronze,  174;  MonlellieF, 
stone,  bronze,  and  tin,  ii. ;  Nos.  6, 10,  and 
14  (Morat),  Roman  relics,  ii.;  Morges, 
bronze  and  iron,  ii. ;  Les  Roseaux,  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron,  174;  Meilen,  sione  and 
bronze,  ii.  ;   Mariazell,  lake-station,  stone 

the  west'  of 'Switzerland;  the  Stone  Age 
stations,  in  the  east,  175 ;  Lugdunum,  176 ; 
no  trace  of  tlie  reindeer,  ii. :  origin  of  the 
nephrite,  176-77;  land-stations: — Ehrens- 
bei^[stone.bronze,glaB3),r77;  Burg(stone 
and  bronze),  Uelliberg  (stone  and  bronze) , 
Wlndisch  (flint,  bronze,  and  iron),  Vor- 
boui^  (all  three  ages),  178;   Eggenburg, 
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outliov 


in  Mon 


tana,  California,  etc.,  l^i^-hl- 
Leemans,  M.,  395,  451. 
Lefroy,  Gen.,  124,  125-26. 
Legend,  defined,  7r. 
Le  Hon,  M..  2S8. 
Leibnitz,  his  fossil  unicorn,  320. 
Leicester,  flint  widi  Roman  relics,  142. 

Leith,  raised  beach  at,  350. 

LenormanC,  M.,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  511. 

Leo  X.,  era  of.  67. 

Le  Plongeon.  Dr.  A.,  572. 
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t  Noville  and  Chava 
century,  179;  on  Trajan's  Column,  176- 
79;  the  lake-villages  of  Italy,  179-80; 
Merciuago,  flint  and  bronze,  iSo;  Lalie  of 
Salpi,  i*,,-  Chiana  River,  aeoin  found,!*./ 
the  terramares,  i3o-3i ;  city  of  Parma, 
lao ;  Reggio,  bronze,  iron,  and  flint,  181 ; 

Bavaria,  182;  Roman  relics,  ii.;  Prussia, 
i*. ,-  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  at  Lubtow, 
£*.;  Poland,  stone  and  metal,  i*, ;  France, 
182-83;  l^s  of  Bourget,  iron,  Roman 
vase,  %i. ,-  Lake  of  Paiadru,  station  of  the 
Carlovingian  epoch,  183 ;  Java,  U.  See 
farther.  186;  at  Abbeville,  276;  the  lake- 
dwellers  followed  immediately  on  the  river- 
gravel  period,  281;  piles  at  London, 
303. 


Lamarck,  his  theory,  55,  61. 

Lamprey,  M.  J.  H.,  on  the  buildings  of  tlie 
Polynesians,  398. 

Lance-head,  ancient,  3i. 

Langton  Wold,  tumulus  at,  123. 

Language,  indications  of  one  original.  25- 
26;  divergence  of,  violent,  26;  growth  of, 
aS-30;  the  Scandinavian  tongue,  the  Ro- 
mance dialects,  etc.,  H.;  of  sdtne  five 
thousand  existing  languages,  very  few  one 
thousand  years  old,  29. 

Lapatine.  M.,  £15- 

Lapham,  Dr.,  506,  533. 

Lapps,  crania  of  the,  148. 

Lartet,  M.  E.,  on  Anrignac,  199;  316,  347. 

Lartet,  M.  Louis,  394,  40S. 

La  Sauge,  lake-station,  Roman  relics.  171. 

La  T4ne,  lake-station,  stone,  bronze,  iron, 
glass,  coins,  etc..  169;  456. 

Latin  language,  changes  of,  29. 


Laton 
Lauge 


!E  of,  a 


229. 


8,392- 


Letemoux,  M..  134. 
Light,  theories  of,  ss- 
Lignite,  inter-glaeial,  486. 
Ligurians,  stone  among  the,  396. 
Lim3,  physical  change,  368. 
Limousin,  dolmens  in,  147. 


Linen  garmen 


;  the  lake-dwellers. 


Lingham,  worsfaip  of  the,  41. 

Lion,  the,  found  in  peat,  257 ;  found  at  recent 
date  inThessaly,  etc.,311,337;  disajqiear- 
ance  of,  in  India,  312 ;  the  cave-lion  iden- 
tified with,  336. 

Lioz,  M.,  the  cave-bear  with  neolithic  re- 
mans, 255. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  of,  35r,  355, 


Loch 


s,  38s. 


Loch  Broom,  rapid  formation  of  peat,  468. 

Locmaiiaker,  megalithic  monuments  of,  104, 
iq6;  all  of  them  shapedor  hewn,  J3..-  Mani 
er  H'roHk,  104;  Gavr  Innis,  106. 

'  Stone  Age,  169  ;  per- 


form 


B,  jad 


of  a  pile-village,  303,  313 ; 
on  of  peat,  313,  469. 
Longberry  Bank,  flint  with  Roman  remains, 
424. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  67. 

Lough  Crew,  cairns  at,  log  ;  bone  implements 

with  bronze  and  iron,  lOg-io. 
Lough  Neagh,  424. 
Lonisburg,  the  land  sinking,  370- 
I.oz6re,  dolmens  of,  contain  stone  and  bronze, 

"3- 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  on  the  similarity  of  the 

46;  on  the  antiquity  of  the  river-gravel  im- 
plements. 48  ;  on  Dr-  Dowler's  Red  Indian, 
50,470;  78  ;  on  the  megalithic  monuments, 
89,  103-105;  on  the  lake-dwellings,  152, 
I54i  iSSi  IS^.  '58 ;  calculation  derived  from 
the  Pont  deThiile,  171-70;  on  the  date 
of  the  shell-mounds,  185 ;  shell-mound  on 
Loch  Spynie,  i33  ;  on  the  Bone-Caves,  tgs, 

tery,  203,  230 ;  on  the  Gibraltar  caves,  205  ; 
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on  the  mora!  of  Oberea,  397,  400 ;  on  the 
existence  of  a  Bronie  Age,  413-415 ;  on 
the  Bronze  Age  al  Troy,  447;  reaearohea 
St  Bunatbashi,  449;  on  M^lstadt,  454;  on 
the  human  remains  found  at  Natchez.  471 ; 
on  Mr.  Homer's  Egyptian  researches.  473- 
74 ;  on  -the  Cone  of  the  TiniSre,  474-7S  ; 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  Mound-Buiider; 
S3'- 
Lubtow,  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  af  pile-vil 


Lugdunum,  176, 
Lund,  Dr..  on  a  new  type  of  m 
— s  of  B— -"   -- 


'.78i  0 


Madelaine,  La,  cave  of,  200,  201,  212. 
Madras,  raised  beach,  369. 
Maes-Howe,  tumulu5  of,  93,  99,  100. 
Magdeleine.  La,  bronze  and  stone,  428. 
"'" '  '  '  '  type  of,  27. 


Magyars,  c 

Maine,  ahell-mounds,  189. 

Malays,  the,  contact  with  Pern,  569 ;  form 


Ml 


r,  57>. 
1,  megalithio  tombs,  133 ;  caves  of,  223. 
Malte-Brun.   on  changes  in  physical  geog- 
raphy, 366. 
Mametous,  on  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  80. 
Mammoth,  the,  remains  of.  rarely  found  in 
Denmarlt,  iSS;  found  in  the  bone-eaves, 
192, 19s.  etc. ;  cotemporaneity  of  man  with. 
?93.  19s;  196.  197.  i?9.=""    """        "        ' 


Lydia,  tumuli  of,  136,  519, 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  converted  to  the  theory  of 
the  antiquity  of  man,  46 ;  believes  in  plio- 
cene man,  46,  53;  on  the  river-gravel  im- 
plements, 48,  261,  a6a,  263;  on  Dr.  Dow- 
ler's  Red  Indian,  so,  470;  on  Mr.  Horner's 
Egyptian  researches.  51.  474;  on  the  hu- 
man remains  found  in  Florida,  31,  81 ; 
change  of  views  on  the  Lamarokian  theory. 
S3  ;  on  geological  breaks,  56 ;  on  igneous 
fluidity  of  earth,  i*. ,-  194;  on  Brixham 
cave,  198  ;  on  Aurignac,  aoo ;  on  the  date 
of  the  Glacial  Age,  263 ;  on  the  deposition 
of  the  river-gravel,  and  the  strata  of  the 
Somme  Valley,  363,  266;  284;  on  the 
gravel  on  the  coast  of  Hampdiire,  292; 
on  the  mastodon-remains  in  the  United 
Stales,  324 ;  on  mammoth-remains  in  peat 
of  Wales,  324;  on  similar  remains  from 
Torquay,  323;  on  the  fresh  condition  of 
Ihe  bones  of  mastodon,  etc.,  in  America, 
333-34 ;  on  the  remains  of  the  mammoth 
inSiberia,334,  335,507;  on  raised  beaches, 
330;  on  the  physical  changes  in  the  locali- 
ties of  the  caves,  351 ;  on  the  raised  beaches 
of  Sweden.  359,  360 ;  on  the  subsidence  of 
land  at  Calcutta,  371 ;  on  the  changes  in 
Northern  Italy,  371-72;  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  371;  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Gan- 
ges, !*.,-  P^pt.  373;  floods  in  Java,  373; 
on  the  canoes  found  at  Glasgow,  384;  on 
tlie  peat  strata  of  Denmark,  438,  439,  460 ; 
account  of  a  crannoge  in  the  peat,  467  ;  on 
the  Natchez  man,  471 ;  on  the  Glacial  Age 
in  the  North,  and  the  absence  of  palaeolithic 
man,  482 ;  on  the  raised  beaches  at  Udde- 
valla,  491 ;  on  the  subsidence  and  eleva- 
tion at  Sodertelje,  492 ;  on  a  raised  beach 
near  Upsala,  493 ;  erratic  on  raised  beach 
of  Scotland,  493-94. 


M. 

Maccagnone,  grotto  of,  203-205. 
McCausland.  Dr..  on  antiquity  of  lake-dwell- 
ings, 159;  on  Danish  peat,  45B.  459. 
McCulloch,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  509-ii. 
Maokie,  Mr.  S.  J.,  289. 
Macrocephaii.  the,  3S--40. 
Madagascar,  traces  of  the  Malays,  572. 


i  of,  at  Solutr^.  240. 244,  246 ;  in  the 
river-gravel,  361,  265,  etc.;  remains  of,  in 
Europe,  yiaet  seq.;  in  America,  321,  etc. ; 
at  Petite  Anse,  322;  in  the  British  peat, 
324. 325 ;  remains  in  America  found  in  the 
superficial  depoMts,  326,  328,  330,  331. 33= ; 
in  Siberia,  334;  freshness  of  the  Ivory,  ih.; 


account  of  the  d 
moth,  335-36;  remi^ns  of  in  Alaska,  337; 
evidence  of  the  recent  existence  of,  343 ; 
tradition  of,  343-45  ;  found  in  the  Scotch 
till,  4S5 ;  fertber  reference  to  the  remains 
of,  in  Siberia,  507  i/j-ity.,-  Mr.  Howorth  on 
the  extinction  of,  508-509 ;  Tartar  tradition 
of,  312 ;  remains  of,  found  in  caves  of  the 
Aitai  with  those  of  existing  animals,  512 ; 
Erman  on  the  extinction  of,  513-14;  de- 
lineation of,  on  the  bronzes  found  near 
Krasnojarsk,  514-17;  M.  Desor  on.  516; 
the  bronze- workers  of  Siberia  cotemporary 
with  the  mammoth.  518. 

Man,  no  monuments  of,  back  of  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  24;  no  traces  of,  ferther  back 
than  a  few  thousand  years.  43  ;  originally 
cWihzed,  ao,  43  ;  the  different  races  of,  re- 
lated, 33-43;  scientific  opinion  as  to  the 
antiquity  of,  45-53;  first  traces  of.  in  the 
North,  482,  483. 

Manatee,  represented  in  Ohio  mounds.  539. 

Man  CO  Capac,  569. 


Man 

Man^  Bodegade, 
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t  Camac 


Man*  er  H'roek,  Roman  medals,  104. 
Manufactories,  Flint  Implement.     See  Flmt 

l,nfkm^h. 
Manure-heaps  in  lake-dwellings,  161. 
Maravillas,  Las,  cave  of,  extinct  animals  with 

polished  stone,  256. 
Mardyke,  the,  bronze  and  stone.  424. 
Mar  Forest,  peat  of,  463. 
Mariazell,  lake-station,  stone  and  iron,  174. 
Mariette,  M.,  on  the  use  of  stone  in  Egypt, 

392-93- 
Marin.    See  1^  T*ne.  413.  415. 
Marine  shells  in  the  river-gravel  at  Abbeville, 


297- 


),7a- 
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Marquesas 

Islands,  398. 

Martin's  C 

319. 
MassagefEB 

96. 
Massat,  oav 

ve,  rapid  forma 

on  of  stalagmite 

the,  unacquaint 

dwith  iron,  395- 

es  of  =08. 

Massilia,  175. 

Masleecull 

138. 

Maslodon 

remains  of  (he,  3 

21 ;  Petite  Anse 

f     th  pottery,  3 

22;  with  pottery 

Ch 

1     on,  323;   P 

rof,  Winqhell  on 

d  te  of,  323-34,  331;   Sir  C 

Lyll 

same,  324;    found  in  the  mos 

rfi 

d  posits inAmerioa, 326-20;  the 

P 

f      dinMissou 

n.  329-30;  other 

pte 

33  -34:  traditi 

n  of,  344-45. 

k     i 

unt  of  Sol 

tri,  24a;  on  the 

Mather,  Prof,  c 


ofth 


negace 


••■  319- 


IS  of  the 

don  and  mammoth  in  New  York,  328 ;  trs 

dltion  of,  344. 
Maurach,  stone  and  copper,  164, 
Maxwell,  Mr.,  on  peat,  463. 
Mecklenburg,  dolmens  of,  tig.  146;   intn 

duction  of  Iron  info',  451. 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  Asia,  512,  513. 
Megalithic  monuments,  found  in  many  cout 

tries,  37,  88;   by  whom  erected,  146-51 

See  Dolmens  and  TanrnU. 
Megatherium,  found  on  the  suiface  in  Braii 

329. 
Meilen,  lake-station  of,  151,  156,  174. 
Mela,  Pomponius,  38  ;  on  the  Britons,  526. 
I  number  of  languages,  28. 


Melanesia 

Melidhoni,  stalagml 

Melville,  39S. 

Menchecourt,  river-gravel  at,  397, 

Menhir,  defined,  91 ;    Latin  Inscription  on, 

Mentone,  caves  near,  334-35,  237. 

Mercurago,  flint  and  btonie,  iSo. 

Mire,  New  Zealand,  569. 

Merovingian  sepultures  containing  stone  im- 
plements, 421,  427. 

Mesopotamia,  no  Stone  Age,  390. 

Mexicans,  the,  account  of  the  deluge,  35 ; 
resemblance  to  the  Etruscans,  41,  570 ;  use 
of  stone  and  bronie  among,  433-35. 

Mejdco,  worship  of  the  lingham,  4r,  531 ; 
civilization  of,  569. 

Meyer,  on  language,  25. 

Mialet,  cave  of,  214;  pottery,  ih. 

Michigan,  Lake,  Dr.  Andrews  on  the  three 
beaches  of,  495  et  siq. 

Migrations,  in  palieolithic  times,  337. 

Mill,  Dr.,  on  the  Newton  Stone,  84. 

Mills,  on  various  readings,  etc.,  67. 

Mindanao,  pile-villages  of,  158. 

Minerva,  grotto  of.  cave-bear  with  neolithic 
implements.  255. 

Minitares.  the,  534. 


gLow, 


Mini 
MtnsI 
Mirrors,  b 

Mississippi,  elevation  a 
ley  of,  371 ;  diminuti. 


lan  corns,  117-1B.. 

id  iron,  431. 

\  Siberian  and  Etruscan 


in,  ib.  :  Rev.  E,  Fontaine  on,  471-72, 473  \ 
Generals  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  471; 
mounds  in  valley  of,  540- 

Missouri,  remains  of  mastodon,  339-30. 

Mnaidra.  megalithie  monument,  133. 

Moa,  extinction  of  the,  311. 

Moa,  burial-ground  at.  398. 

Modena,  burled  city  under,  366. 

Modem   thinkers,    not  superior  10  ancient, 

Moei  Fenlll,  flint  with  Roman  remains,  421. 
Moen,  island  of,  tumulus  in,  103  ;  flexures  in 

drift,  353. 
Mohnike,  Dr.,  on  stone  and  ilint  in  Japan, 

39'- 

on  absence  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain, 


Mondonedo,  tumulus  of,  flint  and  iron,  I3r. 
Monkey,  the,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  3oS. 
Monsempron,  flint  and  iron,  428. 
Montana,  volcanic  action  in,  556. 
Mont  Beuvray,  stone  hatchet  with  Gaulish 

coins,  141, 
Montelius,  on  the  Bronze  Age,  451. 
MonteUier.  stone,  bronze,  and  tin,  r74. 
Montezuma,  530, 
Mont  St.  Michel,  tumulus  of,  104. 
Moose,  disappearance  of  the,  311. 
"-    -       ■  irf,  pile-village.  156,  166. 


It  Loi 
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Moqul  Indians,  the  boomerang,  4 
Moral  of  Oberea,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on,  397. 
Morea,  the,  c^ramique  formation,  374. 
Morgan's  "  Moral  Philosopher,"  68. 
Morgan.  Mr.  Lewis  H.,  on  the  unity  of  the 


Mor 


B,  lake-st 


.,.  413- 


174 ;  bro 


on,  r67-6a ;  414. 
■lot,  M..7a ;  on  the  Fossil  Man  of  Denise, 
J ;  on  the  antiquity  of  the  lake-dwell- 
gs,  152 ;  on  the  implements  of  the  sheU- 
ounds,  186,  452;  on  the  peal  of  Den- 
ark,  460,  46r  ;  on  the  cone  of  the  TiniSre, 

Moriillet,  M.  de,  on  die  caves  near  Men- 
e,  225 ;  on  Solutr^,  343-46  ;  424. 

Moschi,  the,  149. 

Moulding  the  skull,  wide-spread  custom  of, 
38-40. 

Moulds  for  bronie  implements,  r6B. 

Moulin-Quignon  jaw,  306  et  seq. 

Mound- Builders,  the.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  the 
antiquity  of,  531 ;  Identified  with  the  Tol- 
tecs.tf.;  Dr.  Fosteron,S3a-33;themounds 
of  Western  New  York  and  Eastern  Ohio, 
533;  attributed  to  the  Iroquois,  ib,; 
mounds  in  Louisiana,  536;  in  Dakota,  537 ; 
fauna  of,  538  ;  wood  and  other  objects  found 
in,  538-39;  connection  betweeti  Mound- 
Builders  and  Meidcans,  540;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Jonesidenlifiesthemwith  Red  Indians,  541; 
mounds  in  the  Southern  States,  ^^oetseq.; 
resemblance  between  the  arts  of,  and  those 
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of  the  Indians,  545 ;    sliell-mounds  of  the 

Mound-Builders,  54S. 
Mouslier,  La,  caves  of,  200,  soj,  206. 
Monstoir-Carnao,  lumulus  of,  Roman  tiles, 

Moytura,  cairns  at,  9a,  98. 

Mulheran,  Mr.,  133. 

Miiller,  Prof.  Mai,  on  tlie  uni(y  of  lan- 
guages,26;  on  the  rapid  fonnalion  of,  30 ; 
on  the  inscriptions  at  Troy,  444. 

Murohison,  Sir  R.  I.,  on.  the  river-gravel, 
30+-30S  ;  on  the  destruction  of  the  mani~ 
molh  in  Siberia,  509 ;    on  the  absence  of 


Murphy,  Mr., 


n  the  ai 


1.  S"2- 


aiW 


Germans, 


N. 

Nabrigas,  cave  of,  pottery,  ao?. 

Nasamones.  burials  of  the,  134. 

Nasliville,  Indian  graves,  545. 

Natchez,  Has,  man^  471,  552-53. 

Natchez  Indians,  the,  moulded  the  skull,  40; 

Navajo  Indians.  S44- 

Neanderthal  skull,  45,  333-36. 

Nebular  HJpodiesis,  55. 

Negroes,  the,  found  in  Central  America  and 
Fiji  Islands,  ar ;  resemblance  to  the  %yp- 
tians,  04 ;  allied  fo  the  Ethiopians.  25  :  re- 
marks on,  a.;  delineated  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  a6 ;  Mr.  Winwood  Reads  on, 
ib.  :  Dr.  Carpenter,  ii, ,-  change  of  physi- 

Neolilhie  Age,  (he,  86;  loa;  154;  alleged 
anliquily  of,  171-73;  remains  of  the  rein- 
deer, cave-bear,  etc..  associated  with  fauna 
or  implements  of,  252-57. 

Nephrite,  160, 163, 166. 169, 176-77 ;  at  Cha- 
leuK,  2io,  216-17;  =32. 

Nero,  cavern  of,  remains  of  the  dog,  255. 

Nestorian  missions  in  China,  138. 

Net  Lovr,  bronic  and  flint,  119, 

Neufohatel,. lake-villages,  tS2,  169-74. 

Newburg  mastodon,  332-33. 

New  Grange,  Roman  coins,  etc.,  108. 

New  Guinea,  pile-villages.  15B. 

Newhaven.  ^eil-mound,  coin  at.  188, 

NewT  Jersey,  subsidence  of  coast,  369;  flint 
implements  from,  403. 

Nevf  Madrid,  earthquake  at,  354. 

Nev?  Mexico.  Indians  of,  S34-3S  ;  deteriora- 
tion of  Indians  of,  544. 

New  Orleans,  human  remains  found  in  mud 
at,  so.  S6,  551. 

Newton  Stone,  83-84, 

New  York,  remains  of  mastodon  and  mam- 
moth in,  326-28 ;  533. 

New  Zealand,  earthquake  in,  354;  the  mere 
of,  569- 

Nidau,  lake-station,  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
167,  413,  414,  415. 

Niebelungen  Lied,  intelligible  only  to  sctiol- 


Niederwyl,  r63. 

Nile,  researches  of  Mr.  Horner  in  the  mud 
of,  51,  86,  473-74;  ancient  barriers  of,  473, 
479- 

Nilgiri  Hills,  date  of  dolmens,  13B. 

Nilsson,  Prof.,  on  the  general  resemblance  of 
the  stone  implements  of  diflerent  countries, 
42;  ancient  lance-head  noticed  by.  Si  ;  on 
Stonehenge,  S9;  on  the  crania  of  the  Ibe- 
rians, 14S  ;  on  the  remains  of  the  cave-beax 
in  the  Swedish  peat,  256-57 ;  on  the  palaso- 
lithic  reindeer,  3 [3-16. 

Nimrod,  builds  cities,  22. 

Noah  and  his  sons  inherited  the  arts  23  34 
3S- 

Noriemn,  456. 

North  American  X-akes  as  chronometers  of 
post-glacial  time.  495  et  seq. ;  irregular 
elevation  of  beaches  of,  503 ;  suddenness 
of  the  fall  of  waters  of,  497,  503-504. 

North  British  Review,  351. 

North  Carolina,  elevation  of,  369. 

Northern  Africa,  rude  stone  monuments  of, 
133-36- 

North  Holland,  dolmens  in,  146. 

North  of  Europe,  lirst  traces  of  man  in,  482, 
483 ;  the  Glacial  Age  in,  4S2. 

Norway,  absence  of  the  Pala5o!ithic  Age,  481. 

Norwegians  probably  erected  Maes-Howe, 
99- 

Nott  and  Gliddon,  81,  213. 

Nova  Scotia,  370. 

Nova  Zembla,  rapid  elevation  of  the  sea- 
bottom.  373. 

tvoville,  lake-dwelling  of  the  sisth   century. 


ingo,  antiquity  of,  532. 
River,  376. 
Odin,  148. 

Ogham  inscriptions,  83. 
Ohio  River,  rise  of,  551. 
Ohio  Valley,  ancient  hearths,  551-52. 
OHeria,  tumulus  at,  131. 

pile-village  near,  181. 
Onda,  Grolta  all',  cave-bear  with  neolithic 


Orange 
Orienta 
Orinoct 


in  and  Michigan,* 
in  of  the  deluge,  3 
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Orkney  circles,  99-100. 

Osburn,  Mr.,  on  the  mud  of  llisj  Nile,  474. 

Oatiak  languages,  30. 

Otta,  iron  with  flints.  431, 

Ougein,  city  of,  91,  137. 

Ouse,  milley  of  Ihe,  formerly  under  the  sef 


3c  with  Christianily,  59- 


Paine,  Thomas,  70. 

Paint  among  the  cave-men, : 

Paladni,  coin  of  Carlovingi; 


iraific  ol 


the  flood  of  the,  210,311,  287-91 
pottery,  19S,  206,  207,  210,  213,  229,  230, 
333;  flint  implement  manufactories,  215- 
16,  23a;  the  human  crania  of,  23S-37, 
250.  258 ;  at  Solutr^,  248-49;  no  gap  be- 
tween the  Palieolithic  and  Neolithic  Ages, 
400-jo;  implementapf  the palteolithic  type 
found  in  America,  407;  in  Babylonia  and 
Palestine,  394,  411 ;  no  palEeolithic  imple- 
ments in  Northern  Europe,  450,  481 ;  ab- 
sence of,  in  Egypt,  478  el  siq. ;  duration 
of,  4S2;  climate  of,  489. 

Palenque,  temple  sX,  40 ;  delineation  of  the 
elephant,  41 ;  antiquity  of,  532. 

Palestine,  dolmens  of,  136 ;  palEeolithio  flints, 
394.  411 ;  plough  of,  434- 

Pallas,  337,  507. 

PanticapKum,  136,  391. 

Paradise,  traditions  of,  37. 

Parand,  floods  of  the,  375. 

I^nna,  pile-village  under,  iSo. 


Paro: 


■.  351-53. 


with    t 


mplen 


Pattisi  ... 

Paulus,  71. 

Pavilandi  cave  of,  215. 

Payen,  M.,  135. 

Peat,  the,  48,50,86;  remains  of  the  reindeer 
and  inegaceros  in,  233,  and  of  the  cave- 
bear  andcave-lion,  256-57;  oftheSomme 
Valley,  365,  366,  458 ;  remarks  of  Dr.  An- 
drews on,  369-71 ;  tills  peat  farther  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  M,  Boucher  de 
Perthes's  book,  272  el  seq, ;  calculation  of 
M.  de  Perthes,  278  ;  boats  found  in,  279, 
s8o.  2S1 :  remains  of  the  urus  found  in, 
313;  the  reindeer,  315,  316;   the  mega- 


of,  357 ;  fie 


1  peat,  458 ;  the 
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ages  represented,  ii. :  the  Princeton  Re- 
view on,  459;  the  Scotch  fir,  460;  Mr. 
Pattison's  reply  to  Sir  C.  Lyell,  i*.;  Earl 
of  Cromarty,  461;  M.  Moriot,  460.  461; 
ancient  Danish  bronzes,  462 ;  rapid  forma- 
tion of  peat.  462;  testimony  of  Dr.  Ren- 
nie,  462;  Hatfleld  Moss,  463;  Kincardine 
Moss,  i*.;  testimony  of  De  Luc,  464;  coin 
ofGordian,!*.,-  Bernese  Jura,  i*.,-  Sir  W. 
R.  Wilde  on  objects  found  in  the  Irish 
peat,  465-66;  bog  butter,  465;  shoe,  ii.! 
Steele  on  peat.  466;   ej:amples  from.;*.,- 

formerly  forests,  468;    Earl  of  Cromarty 

on  the  rapidformationof  apeat  moss,  468  ; 

Barton  Park,  469 ;  London  Wall,  ib. 
Peoheli,  Gulf  of,  37a. 
Peggau,  caves  of,  pottery,  255. 
Pel^gi,  the,  150. 
Penrith,  circles  of,  92-93. 
Perforated  stone  axes  imply  the  use  of  metal, 

etc.,  io6-ro7;  referred  to  the  Bion!eAge, 

ib..  163, 164, 165, 174. 


n  India, 


;   Christ 


Peru,  tradition  of  the  deluge,  35  ;  custom  of 
moulding  the  skull,  39 ;  earthquake  in,  355 ; 
use  of  stone  and  bronze  implements,  433- 
35;  ancient  relics,  560;  civiliiatlon  of,  568- 
69 ;  Chinese  colony  in,  572-73. 

Petite  Anse,  mammoth  or  mastodon  remains 
with  pottery,  322. 

Petrie,  Dr.,  317, 

Peyrelevade.     See  Eslivaux. 

Pfahlbauten.  orpalafittes,  156. 

Phallus,  worship  of  the,  41. 

Pharos,  370, 

Phasis.  pile-vilkige  on  the,  157. 

Philosophy.  Modem,  60-61. 

"■    inicians.  the. antiquity  of,  i" 


:riptio 


of,  ii 


I.  19;  , 


s  of,  i 


Physiognomy,  differences  of,  among  different 
races ;  probably  originated  suddenly,  25. 

Pickering,  Dr.,  31.  569,  571,  572. 

Piette,  M.,  226,  257,  25S,  239. 

Pigmy  race  of  Tennessee,  80. 

Pigorini,M.,  7B. 

Piie-dwellings,  deUneated  on  Trajan's  Col- 
umn, 178.    See  Lake-DwelHugs. 

Pillar  Stones  of  Scotland.  S3. 

rima  Indians,  545. 

Pine  forests  of  Denmark,  453-59. 

Pinus  Sylvestris,  458,  459,  460,  463. 

Piquigny,  gravel  at,  297-98. 

Play&ir,  Prof.,  on  the  Indian  astronomy,  73- 
73. 

Pliny,  38  ;  mentions  the  aurochs,  312.  320. 

Plough  of  Palestine,  434. 

Plummet,  from  San  Joaquin  Valley,  554-55. 
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Pq.  delm  of  Ihe,  371. 

Poland,  lake-villages  of,  182. 

Polished  Slone  Age,  remains  of  the   rein 

deer,  cave-bear,  elc,  found  wilh   imple 

ments  or  fauna  of,  aa7,  232.253-57-    Sei 

NeBlilhic  A^e. 
Polyoarp,  60. 

Polynesia,  ruins  found  in,  398-400. 
Polynesians,  descended  from  Malays,  571 

ihelr  canoes  and  voyages,  571-72;  trace? 

Pomerania,  dolmens  in,  146;  pile-dwellings 

182;  submei^ence  of,  366. 
Pomponiiis  Mela.  See  Meia. 
Pondres,  cave  of,  pottery.  213. 
Pont  de  TJilJle,  pile-village,  Roman  pottery ; 

calculation  of  M-.  Gillieron,  171-73, 
Ponzi,  M.,  on  volcanic  action  near  Rome,7g. 
Poole's  Hole,  stalagmite  in,  sas. 
Porco-Spino,  grotto  of,  stone  and  bronie. 

Porphyry,  60, 

Port  Alban,  lake-dwelling,  171. 

Portugal,  many  dolmens  in,  146;  1 


withra 


lal,  431- 


lefiund 


Positivism,  resemblance  to  Buddhism,  6a. 

PoMery,  the  wheel-made,  always  of  the  Iron 
Age,  155  ;  found  in  some  of  the  palasolithi 
caves,  19s,  ao6,  E07,  aio.  213,  229,  23c 
233  ;  on  raised  beach  at  Cagliari,  353  ;  a 
'■--'-  ■!.  +36-37       ■  ■" 


Quatrefeges,  M.  de.  33,  45,  35;  0 
grations  of  the  early  tribes,  23- 
idenfiiy  of  the  crania  of  the  Ap 
with  those  of  existing  races.  237. 

Quebec,  fossil  man  of,  84. 

Quiquerez,  M..  464. 


;  on  the 
of  Stone 
153.  307- 


4431 


tl  Hallstadt,  4 
If  fl 


Nile,  473,  474; 

glazed  pollery  i 

P^blo,  550. 
Pourlalis,  Count,  I 

count  of  the  fos 

81. 
Powl 


nlhe 


n  Indians, 


lan  found  in  Florida 


King,  543. 
5,  ^.afce,  pile-village  on,  157-58. 
Pratt,  Archdeacon,  28. 
Pre-historio  Age  in  Egypt,  etc..  44. 
Pre-hlsforic  remains  in  Wyoming,  558-60. 
Prescotl,  Mr.,  433,  434.  530,  532. 
Pressigny,  ftinls  from,  at  Chaleui 


216,2 


mplen 


lufactory 
(oi ;  flints  ftc 
n  dolmens,  e 


Iwlch,  1 


.   in  the  gravel  of  ihe  Somme 

Valley,  etc..  398-300. 
Priapus,  worship  of  the,  41. 
Princeton  Review,  the,  350,  459. 
Protoplasm,  61,  66. 

Provence,  absence  of  the  reindeer  in,  2s6. 
Pruner-Bey,  M.,  regards  the  human  remains 

from  Solutr^  as  Mongoloid.  342.  431. 
Prussia,  lalte-dwellings  of,  182. 
Ptolemy,  149 ;  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  511. 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  S34-35. 
Purcbas's  Pilgrimage,  535. 
Pulai,  formerly  on  the  sea-coast,  372. 
Pozzuoli,  rise  and  SaH  of  coast,  36a, 
Pyramidal  archileclure  of  Egypt,  Babylonia, 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  370. 


Race,  Unity  of  the  Human,  33  ei  se^. 
Races,  of  mankind,  have  intermingled,  25 ; 
different  types  created  by  original  progeni- 
tors, a6 ;  examples  of  rapid  departure  from 
original  type.  27-28:  Archdeacon  Pratt's 
sug^slion,  28  ;  originally  civilized  and  sav- 
age races,  30.  See  /adiiui  ffaces. 
Rainfall,  384-85. 

Raised  beaches  and  elevations  of  the  land ; 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  Abbeville,  coasls  of 
Sussex  and  the  Pas  de  Calais,  297 ;  Water- 
beach,  Avisford  Bridge,  and  Isle  of  Wight, 
300 ;  Valley  of  Ihe  Ouse,  301 ;  Barnstaple 
Bay,  30a;  Ireland,  303,  304;  Leith,  350; 
Valley  of  the  Meuse,  Kent's  Hole,  351 ; 
coasts  of  Sweden,  357-59 ;  Spitibergen. 
Russia,  Siberia.  360:  Scotland,  Africa,  361, 
363:  Sicily, 362 1  PuMUoli,  a.;  Spain  and 
France,  362-63 ;  Asia  Minor,  363-154 ;  Cas- 
pian Sea,  364;  examples  from  Goldsmith's 
History  of  the  Earth.  365,  and  from  Malte- 
Brun,  366 ;  Adria,  367:  Chill  and  Peru,  367- 
68;  Texas,  368!  New  Zealand,  Madras, 
southeast  coast  of  South  America,  369; 
Aleutian  Isles,  ^ypt,  370;  Basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  371 ;  Northern  Italy,  37'-72; 
China,  37a;  Fomiosa,  Australia,  Nova 
Zembla,  373;  Greenland,  377;  Valleys  of 
theForthandayde,38a-35;  raised  beaches 
of  Sweden  and  Scotland  as  connected  with 
the  Glacial  Age,  491 -94;  paroxysmal  action 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  American  Lakes, 
503;  Gulf  of  Mexico,  550. 
Raja  Radhakanta  Derva,  on  the  hippopota- 
mus in  India,  346. 
Ramsauer.  M..on  Hallstadt,  454. 
Rationalism  in  Germany,  71. 
Rau,  Charles,  Mr.,  407,  544. 


366. 


:.  365. 


Ravenshill  tumulus,  140. 

Reboux,  M.,  256, 

Reclus,  M.,  on  the  elevation  of  Sweden,  358- 
59.  368,  S09- 

Reculver,  Roman  rehcs  with  flints,  42r. 

Regglo,  bronze  with  stone,  430. 

Regnoli.M.,  remains  of  the  cave-bear  with 
ilithic  implements.  254. 

Regulini  Galeazil  tomb.  132,  s'g- 

Reindeer,  absent  from  lake-dwellings  and 
shell-mounds,  176,  186;  remains  found  as 
fer  south  as  the  Pyrenees,  19a;  cotem- 
poraneity  of  man  with  the,  194-95;  absent 
from  the  caves  of  Mentone  and  from  Pro- 


VeyrlE 


uid  Gourdan,  i 
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lungues,  aja ;  wifli  polished  implemenls  al 
Chassey,  253;  in  peat  dcposiis,  e53.  3'^: 
wilh  polished  implements  al  Paris,  956; 
proofs  of  the  recent  existence  of,  in  France, 
England,  etc.,  313-17;  Prof.  Nilsson 
315-16;  Mr.  Howorth  atlribules  di;  . 
pearance  of,  in  Scotland,  to  tlie  increased 
humidity  of  climate,  340-41. 

Relics,  entire  absence  of,  frequentiy,  in  the 
graves.  116.    See  Rmuot  Relics. 

Renan,  M.,  19. 

Re  Tiberio,  cavern  of,  bronze  with  stone, 
4=9- 

Retzius,  Prof,  39. 

Rhine,  flood  of  the,  285. 

Rhinoceros,  the,  with  polished  implements  at 
Gibraltar,  aig  ;  dis^peaiance  of,  in  India, 
IS  found  in  Siberia,  334,  337, 


Rhone,  flood  of  the,  385 ;  delta  of  the,  367. 

Richard,  Abbe,  394. 

Rigollot,  Dr.,  260. 

River-Gravel,  the,  47,  85,  260-69;  the  sami 
subject  continued,  282-308;  Sir  C.  Lyell 
on,a6i-6a;  Mr.  Evans, 264;  ideal  sectior 
of  the  valleys,  363  ;  hypothesis  of  a  cata 
clysm.  265-66;  Dr.  Andrevre  on,  267-69. 
Mr.AlfredTyloron, 282-84;  marine  shells 
at  Abbeville,  297 ;  the  pEdasolilhic  flood, 
287-92 ;  the  river-gravel  of  England,  292- 
94;  Piquigny.  297-98;  Mr.  Prestwicl  " 
the  Somme  Valley,  298,  299-300;  Si 
Murchison,  304-305;  the  river-gravel  of 
Italy,  305-306 ;  the  Moulin-Quignon  jaw, 
306-308 ;  association  of  a  Northern  and 
Southern  fiiuna,  489-91. 

Riyecs,  drying  up  of,  from   destruction  oi 
'- s,  37S-77  i  rise  of  the  Ohio,  SS'.    See 
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th  a*es  of  jade,  433;   at 

Hatfield  Moss,  463;  Kincardine  Mos 

Romance  dialects,  2S. 

Romans,  the,  use  flint  knives,  390;   \ 


Romulus,  legend  of,  521. 
Ronjon,  M.,  425-26. 
Rossi,  M.  de,  on  the  discovery  of  hu 
and  dolmens  in  the  peperino,  520. 

Rubruquis,  136. 

Runes,  at  Greenmount,  195;  on  stone 

421. 
Russia,  elevation  of,  360 ;  change  of  le 

lakes,  361 ;  change  of  climate,  380. 
Ruthei^len,  tumulus  near,  containing  R 

dishes,  etc..  193-94- 
Rye.  not  found  in  lake-dwellings,  156. 
Rygh,  Prof.,  387. 


SaCEG.     See  Saxrrns. 

Saghalien,  elevation  of  island  of,  361. 

St  Albans,  flint  with  Roman  relics,  421. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida,  369. 

St.  Hilaire,  GeoiFroy,  43,  65. 

St.  Jean  d'Alcas,  stone  and  bronze,  426. 

St.  ValSry,  shell-mound  at.  j83. 

Salamis,  shell-mound  at,  189. 

Sallgst,  on  the  reindeer,  313. 

Salonica.   See  Praiias. 

Salpi,  Lake  of,  180. 

Salzburg.   See  Hallstadt. 

Samoyedes,  the,  crania  of,  14S. 

Samson,  flint  and  iron,  142. 

San  Giro,  cave  of,  203-204. ' 

Sandwich  Islands,  custom  of  moulding  the 

head,  40;  ruins,  399. 
San  Fillppo,  221. 

"      Joaquin  Valley,  plummet  from,  553. 
tablo,  shell-mound  near,  550. 
torin,  volcano  in,  353  ;  buried  city  of  llie 

_  re-historio  date,  436-37. 
San  Vignone,  221. 
Saporta,  Count  de,  490. 
Sardinia,  nurhags  of,  133. 
Sarum,  iron  and  flints,  iig. 
Saturday  Review  on   the   antiquity   of   the 

lake-dwellers,  159. 

Savannah  River,  mounds  on,  541. 

"avile,  Re».  Mr.,  474. 
axon  burial-places,  etc..  containing  flint  im- 
plements, 142,  421. 

Saxons,  the.  dolmen-builders,  129.  130;  on 
iSls  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  147, 
: ;  came  from  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  149. 

Scale  House,  barrow  near,  I2i. 

Scalping,  practised  in  India,  etc.,  40. 

Scamander,  the,  37S,  44B,  449. 

Scamridge  Dykes,  barrows  near,  120. 

Scandinavia,  tumuli  and  dolmens  of,  126-29 ; 
see  Dolmens  and  Tumuli;  population  of, 
remained  in   their    Stone    Age  until  the 
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eighteenth  century,  387:    absence  of  the 
Palffiolithio  Age  in,  481 -S a. 

Scandinavians,  the,  probably  erected  dolmens 
and  oiieles  in  Scotland  and  the  Orluieys, 
149. 

Sciiaaffhaosen,  Prof.,  211;,  43a. 

Scheliing,  71.  "^ 

Sohleswig-Holstein,  129,  364, 

Schliemann,  Dr.,  on  the  remains  found  on  the 
site  of  Troy,  440-49. 

Schmerlii^,  Dr.,  195-96. 

Schoolciaft,  Mr.,  541. 

Science,  modern  views  on  the  antiquily  of 
man,4S,Sa;  the  vaciilation  of,  34-58 ;  pt 
mature  announcements  of,  with  regard 
the  antiquity  of  man,  73-85. 

Scotland,  stone  circles  of,  99-100;  tumnli 
cairns,  etc.,  in,  103-24 ;  dolmens,  etc.,  146^ 
149 ;  lake- dwellings  in,  158  ;  shell-mounds, 
1S8;    the  reindeer  in,  313,   315,   340-41 
r^sed  beaches  of,  350, 361, 382-85 ;  changt 


if  climate,  340-41,  380;  absence  of  the 
Paljeoiithic  Age,  481  el  seq. ;  Prof.  Jamie- 
son  on  the  Glacial  Age  in,  483-B4 ;  shell- 
mounds,  484 ;  recent  use  of  stone  imple- 
ments, ii. :  mammoth  found  in  the  till, 
4B5 ;  the  upper  till  of,  equivalent  to  the 
river-gravel  of  Switzerland,  48S ;  large 
.  boulder  on  the  lowe-  ■        ■ 


Sculptures  at  Gavr  Innis,  Nevr  Grai 
Lough  Crew,  etc.,  107-108,  109. 

Scythian  tribes,  custom  of  scalping,  40 ;  tl 
migratitms  into  Europe,  148, 149. 

Scytho-Aryans,  149. 

Sfle,  caves  in  the  valley  of,  251 ;  a  stone 


Sempach,  LaJte  of,  174. 

c ^tions  the  aurochs,  31a, 


5.  534- 


249. 


,241,243,244-43,346, 


Sesto  Calende,  stone  circle,  132. 

Shaftesbury,  67. 

Shaler,  Prof,  on  the  recent  existence  of  the 
mammoth  and  mastodon,  333. 

Shell-marl,  remjuns  of  the  mammoth  and 
mastodon  in,  326;  how  formed,  ii^ 

Shell-mounds,  Rev.  D.  Heath  on  antiquity 

,,  of,  49,  53-53;  184-90;  recent  date  of,  in 
Scotland,  4S4;  heaped  up  by  the  American 
mound-builders,  548 ;  and  by  the  Red  In- 
dians. 549 ;  age  of.  in  America,  350.  See 
^okkett-moddrngs. 

Sheila,  marine,  at  Abbeville,  297. 

Shep,  caverns  of,  cave-bear  and  cave-lion 
^ith  polished  stone,  355. 

Ships,  buried,  374 ;  m  peat,  464,  49a. 

Shoe  fomid  in  the  Irish  peat,  465. 

Siberia,  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  rhi- 
noceros in.  334-37,  343,  345,  507;  eleva- 
tion of,  360-61;  change  of  climate,  380; 
Mr.  Howorth  on  the  extinction  of  the  mam- 
moth in,  50S-509;  physical  geography  of. 


509-jo;  the  ancient  Hyrcanian  Ocean, 
509-11;  the  Caspian  Sea,  51Q-11 ;  no 
Glacial  Age  in,  513;  Erman  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  mammoth,  513-14;  pre- 
historic bronzes  from,  513-18  ;  represen- 
tation of  the  mammoth,  515-16;  M.Desor 
on  the  change  in  the  climate,  517;  the 
caves  of  the  Altai,  518-19;  the  bronies 
may  be  allied  to  tlie  Etruscan,  519-20; 
the  hut-urns  at  Albano,  520;  bronze  mir- 
rora,  520-ai ;  Mr.  Taylors  "  Etruscan 
Researches,"  520,  521-33. 
Sicilian  caves,  303-205 ;  the' African  elephant. 


Sigurd  Ring,  loi. 
SiFbury  Hill,  94. 

Silk  found  in  shell-mound  on  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, 550. 
Silsilis,  479. 

Silures,  the,  130,  147,  149. 
Silver  Bluff,  Indian  remains  at   =41 
Simois,  the,  449. 
Sipplingen,    lake-station,    stone    and    iron 

Skaptdr  Joknl,  volcano  of,  556. 

Skeletons,  human,  at  Mentone,  193,  224; 
at  Laugerie-Basse.  193,  235;  at  Solutre, 
241,  344-45,  etc. ;  551. 

Skepticism,  60,  61,  63 ;  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  since.  67-72. 

Skull,  moulding  the,  38-40;  the  En^s  skull, 
196,  236;  the  Neanderthal  skull,  235-36; 
other  palaeolithic  skulls,  236-37 ;  skulls 
from  Athens,  237 ;  Solutr^,  243 ;  the  Cro- 
Magnon  skull,  258 ;  the  Calaveras  skull, 
SSS-57. 

Smith,  Col.  H.,  251,  318,  329,  346,  367. 

Smith,  of  Jordanhiii,  493. 

Smith,  Mr.  Philip,  barriers  of  the  Nile,  479, 

=-nith,  Mr.  Roach,  regards  the  bronze  swords 
found  in  England  as  Roman,  417. 

Smith,  Dr,Wm.,onlheuseofbror 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  438  ;  o' 
of  Troy,  448. 

Snake  River  Basin,  556-37. 

Sodertelje,  492. 

Solent,  the,  formation  of,  392-94. 

Solutr^,  the  paleolithic  village  at 
of  the  horse,  reindeer,  n 


!e  among 


of  til 


.  the  sepultures  at;  the  beautiful 
fiint  implements  ;  the  domestication  of  the 
horse,  etc.,  238-51. 
Somme  Valley,  discoveries  of  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes,  260  et  seg.;  Lyell,  Lubbock, 
etc.,  on,  261-67;  Dr.  Andrews  in  reply, 
267-69 ;  his  remarks  on  the  peat,  269-71 ;  ' 
the  peat  of,  ferther  discusa"il  iTn-tr- 
farther  consideration  of 

South  America,  elevation  of  coast,  369, 
Southern  Stales,  mounds  in,  540-43 ;   fonr 
condition  of  Indians  of,  543-44;  game 
chungke,  546 ;  Indian  cloth,  347-48. 
lain,  dolmens  of,  131;  the  Gibraltar  cav 
205-206;    African    elephant  in,    206;   t 


gravel! 
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in  of  land,  362;  gold 


second  century  B.C.,  528. 
Spiennes,  manufactory  of  flints,  21 S. 
Spitsbergen,  raised  beaches.  360. 
Spontaneous  generation,  56. 
Spring,  M.,  537, 
Spynie,  Loch,  18  3. 
Squier,  Mr.,  533. 
Stalagmite,  rapid  formation  of.  219-23 ;  Kent 

cavern,  477. 
StaUing's  Island,  shell-mound.  190, 
Stand  Low,  stone  implemenls  with  Saxc 

Stanton  Drew,  92, 100.      , 
Steele,  on  the  remains  of  the  Irish  elk  in  It 
peat,  31B ;  relics  found  in  the  peat  mosse 

Steenstnip,  Prof.,  on  llie  shell-mounds,  .i3; 

on  the  urns.  313  ;  on  peat,  453. 
Steinbergs,  156. 

Stennis,  Standing  Stones  of,  BS,  92,  99. 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  39,  149. 
Stephens,  Mr,,  on  Central  America,  533. 
Stevens,  Mr,,  407. 

Stickoey,  Mr.,  on  Indian  tradition,  344. 
Stiklastad,  circles  at,  loi, 
Stirlhig,  carse  of,  remains  of  whale,  ire 

^cbor,  etc.,  found  in,  383. 
Stolpe,  Dr.,  314. 
Stone,  flint  implements  in  ^ypl,  31,  39a- 


93; 


ofdep 


iting 


their  identity  of  form,  42,  410 ;  stone  cells 
regarded  as  thundertiolts,  43,  116;  fiint 
hatchets  found  in  the  river-gravel,  47;  per- 
forated stone  axes  imply  use  of  metal,  106- 
107;  stone  basins  found  at  New  Grange, 
etc.,  108, 109  ;  flint  knives  used  in  religious 
rites,  116,  390 ;  rarity  of  stone  axes  in 
Yorkshire  barrows,  laa ;  rude  and  polished 
implements  found  together,  185,  1B6;  re- 
Islands,  iA.;  in  China,  391-92  ;  use  of,  in 
Egypt,  393-93 ;  with  metal  in  Babylonia, 
393;  flint  implements  in  Palestine,  394; 
present  use  of,  among  the  Bogos  of  Abys- 
sinia, 394-95 ;  figured  on  Buddhist  temple 
in  Java,  395  ;  the  Ichthyophagi,  396;  the 
Ugurians,  t*. ,-  Pas  de  Grigny,  401 ;  Ciss- 
tury,  402 ;  Baggy  PoiiJt,  403 ;  poUshed  and 
unpolished  implements  found  together  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,. in  New  Jersey, 
and  Canada,  403- ■'■ (■__-- -1 — . 


inu^Lctories 
s,  407;  imple- 


ments of  the  palfeolithic  type 
a.  ,■  unpolished  flints  at  the  neolithic  Grotfa 
dei  Colombi,  407-408  ;  rapid  sequence  of 
the  different  ages  at  Vioarello,  the  Grotto 
Dxruiky.  and  on  the  coast  of  Cheshire, 
408-10;  palseoUthic  type  of  flint  Imple- 
ments found  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia, 
411 ;  recent  use  of  stones  as  missiles,  430; 
implements  found  at  Lough  Neagh,  424; 
Santoiin,  436 ;  at  TVoy,  440  et  seq.  1  Hail- 
Etadt,  454 ;  absence  of  the  pakeoUthic  im- 
plements in  the  North  of  Europe,  481  ei 
leg. ,-  recent  use  of,  in  Scotland,  484 ;  stone 


implements  in  the  American  mounds  and 
Indian  graves,  539,  545 ;  mastodon-remains 
with  flint  arrow-heads,  etc.  531 1  stone 
hatchet  from  Illinois,  553;  plummet  from 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  553-54;  at  Table 
Mountain,  555;  in  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado, 5S8. 

Stone  and  bronze  together.    See  Brotiti. 

Stone  and  iron  together;  in  forest  of  Car- 
noet,  105  ;  in  the  dolmen  du  Rooher,  105- 
io5;  at  Lough  Crew,  109-10;  In  Denmark 
and  Germany,  lu,  141:  114;  Gib  Hill, 
117;  Kenslow  Barrow,  118;  Cross  Flatts, 
)*.,•  Galley  ]jjw, i*. ,■  Ashford  Moor,  119; 
Stand  Ixiw,  ib.  ;  tiarrow  near  Watton,  ib. ; 
Moot  Low,  ii.;  Elton  Moor,  S>.;  near 
Sarum,  ib.;  in  Algerian  dolmen.  134; 
Claughton  Hall,  141 ;  Samson,  142  ;  Unter 
Uhldingen,  164;  Sipplingen,  165;  Nidan, 
167;  Graseren,  Sutz,  Moringen,  ib.;  He 
des  lupins,  168-69;  La  T6ne,  169-70; 
near  Clievroux,  170;  Lake  of  Morat,  174; 
Merges  and  Les  Roseaux,  ib. ;  Windiseh, 
Vorbourg,  and  Eggenburg,  178;  Lubtow, 
182  ;  island  of  Herm,  187 ;  Wiialdon  iron 
Works,  423;  Bordeaux,  424;  Corberon, 
426;  Alise,  427;  near  Guiret,  428;  Mon- 
sempron,  ib.;  dolmen  of  Caranda,  ib.; 
Cavema  del  Re  Tiberio,  429  ;  Minsleben, 


tiles  ai 


t,  105 ; 


'Uley,iiS;  Galley  Low,  I  tS;  Rolley  Low, 
119;  Stand  Low,  ii.;  near  Wetlon,  i*.; 
Sarum,  ib.;  Enstone,  123;  dolmen  in  Al- 
geria,i34;  Labruyire, Mont Beuvray, Ash, 
Leicester,  Great  Whitcombe,  Ickleton, 
Alchester,  and  Eastbourne,  141-43;  ceme- 
tery of  Samson,  14a;  Unter  Uhldingen, 
164;  Sipplingen.  165;  Nidau,  167;  Sutz, 
U.  ;  He  des  Lapins,  168  ;  La  T&ne,  170; 
Colombier,  Pont  de  Thiile,  171 ;  Coroe- 
iettea,'  173;  Lake  of  Moral,  174;  Herm, 
187 ;  shell-mound  at  Newhaven,  188,  421 ; 
Kastrich,  j*.,-  Hardhaih,  Moel  Fenlli.Re- 
ouiver,  ib. ;  with  Anglo-S^on  coins,  ii. ; 
containing  Runic  itia^plions,  ii, ;  at  Ston- 
ham,4a9;  Oxfordshire  and  Isle  of  Thanet, 

Champsperlard,  425;  Corberon,  426 ;  Cer- 
nois,  ib.;  Alise,  427;  La  Souterraine. 
Varennes-Sur-AlUer,  etc.,  etc.,  427-3B ;  op- 
pidum  of  Puy-de-Gaudy,  428 ;  cavern  of 
Re  Tibedo,  4=9,  432, 

Stone  Age,  the,  none  in  Egypt,  20,  3S9;  few 
traces  of.  In  Africa,  31 ;  fortifications  of, 
Eia;  the  Australians,  etc..  In  tbeir  Stone 
Age,  387;  in  Western  and  Northern  En- 
rope,  389;  none  in  the  Mesopotamian 
Valley,  390;  at  Troy,  440  et  teq.,  445; 
in  Denmark,  45s;  calculation  of  the  date 
of  Neolithic  Age,  475-76 ;  calculations  of 
MM.  de  Ferry  and  Arcelin,  477;  calcula- 
tion of  Mr.  Vivian,  ib. 

Stone  anvils,  hammers,  etc.,  used  at  a  very 
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stone  basins  found  al  New  Grange,  etc.,  io8. 

Stone  eups  found  in  the  barrows,  14.0. 

Stonehenge,  84,  88,  90,  94-97;  Prof.  Nils- 
son  on, 89}  iron  armor  and  Roman  pottery, 
97- 

Stoppani,  M.,  179. 

Slrabo,  on  the  macrocephali,  38  ;  Pelasgians, 
150;  Massagelse,  396;  Ichthyophagi,  i*., 
446;  on  the  site  of  Troy,  448;  Caspian 
Sea,  Sii ;  on  the  Britons,  527. 

Strauss,  71. 

Stiiarf,  Mr.  John,  124. 

Stukelay,  Dr..  00  Avebury,  94;  on  Stone- 
henge, 95. 

Submerged  forests.  301-302 ;  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, Cornwall,  Hanover,  etc.,  364;  Baltic 
,   365;    Pomerania,    366;     Florida, 


Valley,  396 ;  the  Paoifio  Islands,  369 ;  Val- 
ley of  Cashmere,  373  ;  at  Sodertelje,  49a. 

Subterranean  town,  374. 

Suevi,  the,  described  by  Csesar,  527. 

Sun.  symbol  of  the,  at  Troy,  441. 

Sutz,  lake-station,  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 

Svear,  (he,  148. 

Sweden,  elevation  of  coast,  357-60;  up- 
heaval of,  paroxysmal,  360;  migrations  to, 
and  introduction  of  iron,  451 ;  absence  of 
the  Pafeolithic  Age  in,  4S1  etseq.;  an  in- 
ter-glacial period,  485-86 ;  raised  beaches 
atUddevalla.  491-92;  buried  hut  at  S3- 
derlelje,  49a ;  erratic  on  raised  beach,  493 ; 
date  of  (he  Glacial  Age,  ib. 

Swi       Lake  D         ng        See    Lake-Dwell- 


il  beds  of,  486; 


S  0  and  488 
Swo  ds  bronie  p    n  unced  Roman,  416-17; 
h      ena   d       n        ord  of  the  Iroquois, 
M      can  34    45- 
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Table  Mountain,  human  remains  alleged  to 
have  been  found  under  the  iava  with  bones 
of  the  mastodon,  555-58. 
Tacitus,  on  the  Gothones,  148,  431;  on  the 
weapons  of  the  Caledonians  and  Germans, 
523-24;  on  the  Suiones,  .Estians.and  Fen- 
Tahiti,  coral  rock  of,  397-400. 
Takao,  373. 

Talyots,  the.  of  Minorca,  etc,,  133. 
Tamaccio,  Grotto  of,  cave-bear  with  neolithic 


Taos,  pueblo  of,  5 
Tarf,  dolmen  al,  i 
Tartar  tradidon  ol 


Tcherkask,  pile-dwelling,  158. 
Tchouktchis,  the,  a  hundred 

their  paleeolithic  age,  3S7. 
Teeth,  new  type  of ' 


™ple-, 


inds,  540. 


Rock-Clit.  81-83. 
Tennessee,  Pigmy  Race  of,  80. 
Tenochtitlan,  531. 
Tent,  Siberian,  520. 
Teocallis  of  Mexico,  540. 
Terra  di  Ban,  flint  and  silver,  430. 
Terramares.  the,  of  Italy,  180-81. 
Terrestrial  Paradise.    See  Paradise. 
Teutobocchus  Rex,  321. 
Texas,  elevation  of  coast,  368. 
Thames,  the,  pile-village  qn.  15S,  303;  the 

sea  formerly  at  London.  303. 
Therasia,  buried  city,  436. 
Thomson,  Sir  W.,  56. 
Thomson,  Prof.  Wyville,  57- 
Three  Ages,  the,  102;  run  into  each  other, 

141,  3S6,  388,  389- 
Throwley,  stone  and  bronze.  140. 
Thyra,  Queen,  her  tomb,  127. 
Tiaret,  dolmen  at,  134. 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  shell-mounds,  189. 
Till,  remains  of  the  mammoth,  etc.,  in  Ihe 

Scotch,  485;    the  upper  till  corresponds 

with  the  river-gravel  of  Switzerland,  488. 
Time,  in  geological  changes,  349,  351, 
Tindal,  Dr.,68. 
TiniJre,  cone  of,  calculalioti  of  M.  Morlot, 

475-76. 


Tio  CoE 


nen  of,  i 


of,  73-76. 


cala,  battle  of,  433  ;   Tlascalans,  S31. 
ind,  67. 

Tollantanco,  532. 

Tolteca.  the,  identified  with  the  Mound-Build- 
ers, 531. 

Tombs  under  peperino,  78,  530 ;  tomb  of  Ihe 
Numidian  kings,  135. 

Tomb-building  race,  519-20. 

Tondano,  city  on  piles.  138. 

Toome  Bar,  stone  and  bronze,  419. 

Torell,  Mr.,  491. 

.uay,  mammoth  in  peat,  325. 
Tortoise,  gigantic,  of  India,  346. 
Toucan,  the,  in  the  Ohio  mounds,  339- 
Toutnal,  M.,  195. 
Toussaint,  M..  on  the  domestication  of  the 

horse  at  Solutr^,  246-47. 
Tower  of  Babel,  identified,  22-33. 
Tradition,  of  the  Deluge.  34;  of  a  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  37;    connected  with   megalithio 
monuments,  92,  96;  with  Stonehenge,  95: 
with  Kit's  Cotty  House,  98  ;  of  the  masto- 
don or  mammoth,  344~4S :  Tartar  tradition 
of  mammoth,  345.  515. 
Traffic,  of  the  lake-dwellers,  156,  r77  ;  of  the 
ieolithic    tribes,    209-10;     among    the 
lund-Buildeia,  539  ;  atnong  the  Red  In- 
ns, 546. 
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Trajan's  Column,  lake-dwelling  on,  178. 

Travertin,  formation  of,  asi. 

Trebisch  Valley,  pottery  with  remains  of  ilie 

Treenhoi,  barrow  of,  laS,  452. 

Trees  on  the  mounds,  533,  536. 

Tribune,  New  York,  442. 

Trie,  dolmen  at,  114. 

Trilithons  in  Tripoli,  135. 

Tripoli,  trilithons,  135. 

Trojan  war,  date  of,  445-46. 

Trou  du  Frontal,  196 ;  urn  from,  210. 

Trou  de  la  Naulette,  211. 

Trou  des  Noulons,  evidences  of  a  flood,  211. 

Trou  Rosette,  pottery.  2!  I. 

Troy,  discoveries  of  Dr.  Sehliemann,  440  et 
seq.,  447-49. 

Troyon,  M.,  153, 

Tschudi,  M.,  39. 

Tubal,  149. 

Tubal-Cain,  a  worker  in  brass  and  iron,  22. 

Tubes  found  in  the  mounds,  546. 

Tufa,  formation  of,  qui. 

Tumuli,  the,  occur  in  many  countries,  37, 
86,  38  ;  antiquity  of,  89 ;  Silbury  Hill,  iron 
bridle-bit,  etc.,  94;  Horslead.  98;  Maes- 
Howe,  99-100;  long-chambered  tumuli, 
joa;  island  of  MSen,  103  ;  West  Kennet. 
Romau  pottery,  104 ;  MontSt.  Michel,  ib. ; 
Moustoir-Carnac, Roman tiles,!^.;  Kerles- 
cant,  I*, ,-  forest  of  Camoel,  stone,  bronie, 
and  silver,  105  ;  dolmen  du  Rocher,  bronze 

coins,  loS ;  Man4  Bodegade,  iron  relics, 
ib.:  Dowth,  iron  knives,  log;  Crubeli, 
Roman  tiles,  no:  near  Crubelz.  Roman 

Eastern  France,  iii-ia ;  contain  rnetal.i*.  ; 
Saint-Rerre-de-Bressieux,  iron  and  bricks, 
iia ;  Frigonville,  coins  of  lower  empire. 
ib.;  Uley,  Roman  pottery,  115;  the  tu- 
muli often  contain  no  relics,  116-17;  Ar- 
bor Low,  bronze.  117;  (Mb  Hill,  iron,  ii.,- 
Minning  Low,  Roman  coins,  ii.;  Bently 
Grange,  Saxon  relics,  iiS  ;  Kenslow  Bar- 
row, iron,  ib. ;  Winster  Moor,  gold  cross, 
ii.;  Long  Roods,  Roman  coin,  I*.,-  Had- 
don  Field,  eighty-two  Roman  coins,  ib.; 
Cross  FlEitts,  iron  knife,  ii. ;  similar  exam- 
ples, iiB-ig;  the  Yorkshire  barrows,  119- 
22;  l^ngton  Wold, remarks ofMr. Wright 
on  secondary  interments,  123;  Rutlier- 
glen,  Roman  dishes,  123-24  ;  Greenmount, 
bronze  cell  and  Runic  itiscription  of  ninth 
century,  125;  the  group  at  Upsala,  chess- 
man, etc.,  127;  Jellinge,  tumuli  of  tenth 
century,  ib.;  barrows  of  Jutland,  bronze 
swords,  etc.,  128-29;  OHeria,  coins,  131; 
tumuli  of  Efruria,  13a ;  of  Western  and 
Central  Aaa,  J36;  Upton  Lovel  Down, 
140;  Ravenshill,  flint  and  bronze,  140; 
Hove,  141 ;  the  megalithic  m 
'    1, 147 ;  no  evidence  of 


from 


Turanian  tribes,  the  dolmen -building  ri 


n  the  Turanians  and  Aryans,  149 ;  all, 
]-builders,5i9-ao;  etymology  of  name. 


Tiitlle,  Mr,  H.,  457. 
Tybareni,  the,  335. 
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